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PREFACE. 


The  Olio  having  reached  a  third  volume,  the  pleasing 
task  of  addressing  our  friends  again  devolves  upon  us. 
Tn  reviewjng  our  past  labours,  we  shall  not,  we  are  sure, 
be  taxed  with  egotism,  if  we  say  that  we  have  fully  acted 
up  to  the  pledge  given  in  our  second  volume  ;  indeed  we 
may  add  with  confidence,  that  the  one  now  submitted 
to  our  friends  has  even  outrivalled  its  predecessor  :  to 
this,  the  eulogiums  of  our  correspondents,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  sale  of  our  miscellany,  bear  ample  testimony.  We 
refer  our  readers,  with  no  trifling  degree  of  satisfaction  to 
the  mass  of  original  matter  contained  in  the  present 
volume  ;  in  this  respect,  no  other  work  of  its  class  can 
admit  of  comparison  with  the  “  Olio.”  In  doing 
this,  however,  w7e  must  not  omit  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  our  numerous  correspondents,  whose  various 
effusions  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  lighten  our 
labours.  Neither  must  we  forget  to  thank  those,  who, 
desirous  of  serving  us,  have  forwarded  articles  which, 
upon  reviewing,  we  could  not  receive  into  our  columns. 
It  is  at  all  times  painful  to  be  compelled  to  reject  the 
productions  of  any  correspondent,  but,  in  justice  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  friends,  we  must  perform  our  duty  without 
flinching. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  various  portions 
of  our  work. 


IV 


PREFACE. 


Our  Romances  and  Historiettes,  of  which  nearly 
forty  are  comprised  in  this  volume,  will  be  found  to 
possess  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  and  we  feel  great 
satisfaction  in  saying,  that  nearly  one-half  are  to  be  found 
only  in  our  pages. 

Under  the  head  of  Customs,  &c.  we  have  introduced  a 
variety  of  amusing  papers,  some  of  which  are  Original 
Communications ,  while  others  have  been  obtained  from 
expensive,  and,  to  many,  inaccessible  sources. 

Illustrations  of  History.  This  subject  is  one  which 
cannot  but  prove  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  literature, 
but  especially  to  the  historian  and  those  fond  of  anti¬ 
quarian  research. 

Poetry.  We  may  proudly  refer  to  many  pieces  of 
real  merit,  which  abound  in  this  volume,  and  we  con¬ 
fidently  assert  that  no  similar  work  can  boast  of  so  much 
that  is  really  good  :  each  stanza  will  be  found  Munus 
Apolline  dignum . 

In  our  Note  Book  are  registered  a  multitude  of 
original  and  choice  Articles,  seasoned  with  amusing 
Anecdote ;  and  our  Diary  and  Chronology  will  be 
found  scrupulously  correct  as  to  facts,  and  a  due  regard 
paid  to  dates,  which  are  given  upon  the  best  authorities. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
we  have  only  to  add  that  we  shall  spare  no  expence  or 
exertion  to  make  it  still  more  deserving  of  the  patronage 
ol  the  public,  and  an  offering  worthy  to  be  dedicated — - 
£<  To  our  Friends.” 


London ,  July,  1829. 
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KlUigtratet*  Article, 

THE  WILL  ; 

A  TALE  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

( For  the  Oho.)  1 


"  Tan!)  est  discordia  fratrum.  —  O  vio. 


'*  Cime  on  the  wretch  a  thousand  fold. 
Who  barters  brotherhood  for  gold  !” 

Few  of  our  readers  will  require  to  be 
informed  that  in  the  reign  of  our  first 
James,  London  bridge  supported  many 
gates  and  towers  of  considerable  strength, 
and  that  its  shops  and  houses  were  te¬ 
nanted  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  citizens. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  many 
mills  were  turned  by  the  rapid  current 
which  passed  beneath  its  arches.  The 
dwellings  on  either  side  hung  in  a  terrific 
manner  over  the  river,  which,  together 
with  the  tremendous  roaring  of  the  water 
beneath,  rendered  them  only  habitable  to 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  such  a  re¬ 
sidence.  Notwithstanding  its  narrowness, 
the  bridge  street  was  always  a  scene  of 
Vol.  III.  B 


bustle  and  activity,  and  the  resott  of  ail 
classes,  from  the  gallant  ruffling  in  silk 
and  velvet,  to  the  sturdy  porter  and  nim¬ 
ble  ’prentice.  Here  too,  the  dame  of 
quality  and  the  rich  citizen’s  wife  came  to 
make  their  purchases,  for  the  shops  in 
the  bridge  street  were  then  held  in  great 
repute. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  nearly  opposite  the 
chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  which  stood  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge,  dwelt 
one  Master  Bartholomew  Wyvill,  an  old 
merchant,  who  was  accounted  passing 
rich  by  most  of  his  neighbours.  In  early 
life  he  had  taken  unto  himself  a  wife,  but 
after  a  few  short  years  of  uninterrupted 
happiness,  dame  Wyvill  quitted  this  sub¬ 
lunary  world  for  another,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a  better,  bequeathing  him  too  fine 
boys.  The  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
loved  most  tenderly,  was  a  severe  trial 
for  Master  Wyvill,  tout  time  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  did  much  towards  alleviating  his 
grief.  He  determined  to  spare  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  educating  them,  and  as  soon  a 
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they  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  they 
were  sent  to  the  grammar-school  in 
Southwark.  For  the  first  few  years,  the 
progress  the  boys  made  in  their  learning, 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  their  indulgent  father,  who  never  for¬ 
got  to  visit  them  every  Sunday,  after 
leaving  St.  Magnus5  church,  at  which  he 
was  a  constant  attendant.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  the  good  Curate’s  pious  exhortations 
alone,  which  made  the  old  merchant  so 
constant  and  regular  a  visitor.  ’Twas 
there  he  had  first  beheld  the  fair  form  and 
blue  eyes  of  the  being  who  had  been  so 
suddenly  snatched  from  him,  and  who 
now  lay  beneath  the  cold  marble  slab 
near  the  seat  which  he  usually  occupied. 
His  whole  care  was  directed  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  he  anticipated  would  be  a 
solace  and  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  declin¬ 
ing  years ; — but  these  visions  of  happi¬ 
ness  were  soon  dispelled  ;  the  boys  were 
growing  up,  and  it  was  clearly  percepti¬ 
ble  that  the  youngest,  who  was  named 
Edward,  paid  less  attention  to  his  studies 
than  his  brother.  Osborne,  whom  the  old 


merchant  had  named  after  his  deceased 
wife.  Edward  became  tetchy,  wayward, 
and  stubborn,  and  set  many  examples  of 
insubordination  to  his  school-fellows. 
Chastisement  only  tended  to  inflame  his 
spirit  the  more,  and  at  length  wearied 
in  his  fruitless  endeavours  to  subdue  his 
fierce  and  fiery  temper,  he  was  dismissed 
from  school  by  the  master,  who  dreaded 
the  consequence  to  the  other  boys  if  he 
remained  any  longer. 

The  good  merchant,  on  receiving  his 
son  back,  determined  to  treat  him  with 
all  possible  kindness  ;  well  knowing  that 
harsh  measures  seldom  succeed  in  re¬ 
claiming  such  spirits.  Edward  was  there¬ 
fore  treated  with  great  tenderness  by  his 
father,  and  all  but  old  Martha,  his  house¬ 
keeper,  thought  he  had  succeeded  ;  she, 
on  the  contrary,  always  maintained  that 
he  was  “  an  imp  of  the  old  one,”  and 
would  again  resume  his  proper  character. 
These  sage  sayings  were  heeded  not  by 
the  old  merchant;  but  on  Osborne’s  leav¬ 
ing  school  he  soon  experienced  the  truth 
of  them.  The  brothers  (spite  of  Os- 
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borne’s  peaceable  disposition)  were  per¬ 
petually  quarrelling.  Master  Wyvill  wit¬ 
nessed  it  with  evident  concern  ;  for  three 
years  his  house  was  a  scene  of  strife 
and  contention  whenever  they  met  ; 
even  the  presence  of  their  father  would 
not  restrain  them.  The  good  merchant  at 
length  began  to  dread  the  issue,  as  they 
had  almost  arrived  at  man’s  estate,  and 
the  conduct  of  Edward  became  every  day 
more  fierce  and  violent.  After  consider¬ 
ing  a  long  time  on  the  most  expedient 
means  of  separating  them.  Master  Wyvill 
resolved  to  send  his  eldest  son  into  Italy. 
He  fixed  on  Osborne,  not  because  he 
loved  him  less,  but  that  he  feared  to  en¬ 
trust  Edward  with  such  a  journey. 

Osborne  accordingly  left  England  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  first 
merchants  at  Leghorn,  with  whom  his 
father  had  become  acquainted  in  the 
course  of  business. 

On  the  departure  of  Osborne,  Master 
Wyvill’s  house  became  once  more  a 
scene  of  quietude.  The  brothers  were 
separated,  and  the  object  which  had  so 
often  kindled  Edward’s  ire,  no  longer 
troubled  hirn  ;  yet  he  shewed  no  stronger 
inclination  to  business  than  before.  The 
counting-house  was  seldom  visited,  un¬ 
less  for  a  fresh  supply  of  money,  which 
the  old  merchant — such  was  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  Edward  had  gained  over  him— 
dared  notrefu.se  him.  Much  of  his  money 
was  spent  at  taverns,  and  on  different 
articles  of  dress.  His  doublet  and  hose 
were  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  most 
cutting  gallants,  and  a  long  rapier  of 
Spanish  steel  of  the  newest  and  most 
approved  shape  dangled  by  his  side.  He 
was  known  by  every  one  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  to  St.  Paul’s,  where  he  daily 
lounged,  with  several  gallants  of  his 
acquaintance,  jingling  his  spurs  and  as¬ 
suming  the  looks  and  airs  of  his  supe¬ 
riors.  A  year  had  passed  since  Osborne 
left  England,  and  the  old  merchant  evin¬ 
ced  great  anxiety  for  his  return ;  but  on 
mentioning  it  to  Edward,  he  flew  into 
violent  paroxysms  of  rage,  and  used 
many  threats  against  his  father  and  his 
brother,  till  at  length  the  old  merchant 
abandoned  his  intentions  for  a  time. 
Osborne  had  been  heard  from  several 
times  since  his  departure,  but  his  letters 
did  not  express  any  wish  to  return,  which 
no  doubt  arose  from  the  recollection  of 
his  brother’s  violent  temper.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  served  as  an  excellent  pretext  for 
his  brother,  who  failed  not  to  taunt  his 
father  with  it.  Yet  it  had  but 
little  weight  with  the  old  man  ;  another 
year  passed,  during  which,  Edward's 
conduct  grew  more  violent,  his  father 


gave  up  all  thoughts  of  his  ever  reform¬ 
ing,  and  became  melancholy  and  de¬ 
jected  ;  his  health  declined  and  his  life 
became  a  burthen  to  him.  He  at  length, 
unknown  to  Edward,  wrote  to  his  ab¬ 
sent  son,  begging  him  to  return  speedily. 

On  a  fine  evening  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  two  horsemen  were  seen  advancing 
along  the  High-street  in  the  Borough. 
The  soiled  and  dirty  condition  of  their 
apparel,  and  the  jaded  state  of  the  beasts 
they  rode,  told  that  their  journey  had 
been  long  and  unpleasant.  He  who 
rode  first,  appeared,  from  the  superiority 
of  his  habiliments,  to  be  the  master,  while 
the  other  wore  the  garb  of  a  menial,  and 
though  he  barely  kept  at  the  distance 
usually  prescribed  to  those  of  his  class, 
and  laughed  and  chatted  with  the  other, 
yet  he  preserved  a  degree  of  respect 
which  the  good  nature  and  gentlemanly 
bearing  of  his  master  commanded.  Their 
steeds  seemed  almost  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  much  farther,  and  the  foremost 
horsemen  by  turns  laughed  at  the  knave’s 
remarks  on  the  passers  by,  and  coaxed 
and  patted  his  steed. 

“  So  ho  1”  cried  the  latter,  eyeing  a 
respectable  looking  couple  who  were 
walking  on  one  side  of  the  way,  followed 
by  a  strapping  wench  with  a  fine  infant 
in  her  arms.  “  Mistress  Joyce  is  mar¬ 
ried  at  last  to  Ralph,  the  felt-maker’s 
son,  and  has  a  fine  boy  too  ;  and  there,” 
continued  he,  pointing  to  a  demure  look¬ 
ing  personage,  4£  there’s  Puritan  Peter 
Cole  o’  the  Bank  side,  with  his  bible 
stuck  in  his  girdle,  and  his  rapier  hang¬ 
ing  behind  him  like  the  tail  of  a  lean 
rat — and  there’s  Gaffer  Robbins  with  his 
buxom  daughter,  an  arch  little  Jezebel 
that — and  here  is  the  White  Hart,  with 
a  fresh  daub  of  paint,  which  has  been 
laid  on  pretty  thickly.”  With  these  re¬ 
marks,  he  followed  his  master,  who  rode 
under  the  gateway  of  the  White  Hart. 
It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  travellers  were  Osborne 
Wyvill  and  his  man.  He  had  obeyed 
his  father’s  orders,  and  left  Italy  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 

Osborne  walked  hastily  along,  and 
entered  the  Bridge-street,  after  passing 
through  Southwark  gate.  In  a  short 
time  he  arrived  at  his  father’s  house, 
at  the  door  of  which  he  knocked  loud¬ 
ly.  It  was  opened  by  old  Martha,  the 
housekeeper,  whose  wrinkled  face  as¬ 
sumed  a  smile  on  beholding  her  young 
master  again.  “Well,  Martha,”  said 
Osborne,  “  how  fares  my  honoured 
father  and  my  brother  Ned  ?  has  he 
grown  steady  yet?”  To  those  interro¬ 
gatories  Martha  made  no  reply,  The 
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smile  which  had  lit  up  for  a  moment  her 
aged  features,  gave  place  to  a  look  of 
sadness,  she  shook  her  head,  and  on  being 
again  questioned,  raised  her  apron  and 
covering  her  face,  wept  aloud.  Osborne’s 
mind  misgave  him,  and  on  Martha’s  re¬ 
covering  herself  his  worst  fears  were  rea¬ 
lized.  On  hearing  of  his  father’s  death, 
he  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  not 
tiaving  returned  sooner.  To  add  to  his 
grief  he  learnt  that  his  brother’s  conduct 
had  become  worse  and  worse,  that  he 
was  an  object  of  hatred  and  execration 
to  all  his  neighbours ;  and  to  crown  all, 
she  informed  him  that  his  father  had 
willed  all  his  property  to  the  worthless 
Edward.  However  sincerely  Osborne 
might  have  mourned  the  death  of  his 
father,  his  chagrin  and  vexation  over¬ 
mastered  his  sorrow  on  hearing  that  the 
old  merchant  had  left  him  destitute.  His 
further  enquiries  only  tended  to  confirm 
what  Martha  had  informed  him  of.  He 
learnt  too,  that  the  house  was  a  nightly 
scene  of  riot  and  debauchery,  and  had 
been  complained  of  to  the  city  autho¬ 
rities.  Martha  sympathized  with  the 
distress  of  her  young  master,  who  had 
flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  stupor.  When 
he  recovered  his  self-possession,  he  en¬ 
quired  for  his  brother. 

“Alas!”  replied  Martha,  “I  know 
not  whither  he  is  gone  ;  no  doubt  he  is 
drinking  at  the  White  Horse  with  his 
trusty  companion  Rradshawe,  or  some 
other  swinge  buckler.” 

“  I  will  seek  him, — 1  will  seek  him  this 
instant,”  cried  Osborne,  starting  up  —  “  I 
will  examine  the  will  myself  my  own 
eyes  shall  be  witness  that  it  bears  my 
father’s  seal  and  his  own  signature.” 
As  he  said  this,  he  hastily  threw  ,  his 
cloak  round  him,  and  passed  out,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  trusty  Jasper.  A  few 
minutes  sharp  walking  brought  them  to 
the  Rankside,  and  Osborne  eagerly  sought 
for  the  tavern  spoken  of  by  Martha.  The 
sun  was  sinking  fast  and  poured  its  light 
on  the  Thames,  which  glowed  like  molten 
gold.  The  noble  steeple  of  St.  Mary 
Overies  threw  its  long  shadow  across 
the  church  yard,  and  seemed  to  look 
down  with  an  air  of  pride  and  protection 
on  the  gabled  fronted  and  whitewashed 
houses  which  surrounded  it.  Amongst 
the  houses  alluded  to,  stood  one  more 
conspicuous  than  the  rest,  having  its  door 
post  ornamented  with  chequers  of  white, 
red,  and  gold.  Over  the  door  was  fixed 
an  uncouth  figure,  but  little  resembling 
the  animal  it  was  intended  to  represent ; 
underneath  which  was  painted  in  legible 
characters:  f  This  is  ye  Whyte  Horse.” 


Osborne  abruptly  entered  the  house,  bid¬ 
ding  Jasper  remain  without.  He  had 
already  laid  his  hand  on  the  handle  of 
the  door,  which  communicated  with  the 
public  room,  when  the  sound  of  several 
voices  calling  for  a  song  arrested  his  at¬ 
tention,  he  paused  awhile,  thinking  he 
might  recognise  his  brother’s  voice 
amongst  them,  when  the  following  song 
was  sung  in  a  deep  base,  but  not  un¬ 
musical  tone,  though  it  was  evident  the 
singer’s  voice  had^suffered  from  long  and 
frequent  potations. 

Drain,  drain  the  bowl, 

If  ye  would  not  have  your  soul 
Oppressed  by  grisly  care. 

That  lank  imp  o’  the  devil ; 

With  us  he’d  badly  fare, 

Formerrie  are  they  who  revel 

In  sherris  and  canarie. 

Hasten,  hasten  here. 

Not  an  eyelid  drops  a  tear. 

Save  what  laughter  does  shed. 

If  your  damsel’s  unkind, 

Here  a  refuge  you’ll  find, 

Light  o’  heart,  light  o’  head, 

The  stirrup-cup  to  the  minde 

Is  sparkling  canarie. 

Hither,  hither  fly, 

If  the  sherieves  man  be  nigh 
With  his  freedom  killing  paw. 

Or  if  boldly  you’d  essay, 

Your  biiboe  to  draw. 

You’d  find  the  right  way 

Is  to  driuk  bright  canarie. 

A  loud  roar  of  applause  followed, 
when  Osborne  entered  the  room,  and  his 
dark  eye  glanced  hastily  round  the  apart¬ 
ment  ;  but  his  brother  was  not  there. 

f‘  Ned’s  brother  !”  whispered  some  of 
the  company,  as  they  gazed  with  vacant 
countenances  on  Osborne,  whose  face  and 
figure  strikingly  resembled  Edward’s. 

“  Yes,  gentlemen,”  replied  he,  some¬ 
what  hastily  ;  “  I  am  indeed  the  brother 
of  that  Edward  Wyvill— would  to  God  it 
were  not  so.” 

“  Why  so,  fair  Sir?”  enquired  a  tall 
gaunt  figure,  who  sat  with  his  elbow  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  table,  on  which  stood  a  Venice 
glass  and  a  flask  of  Canary  his  high 
crowned  and  narrow  brimmed  hat,  in 
which  was  stuck  a  tuft  of  cock’s  feathers, 
was  placed  on  one  side  of  his  head,  from 
which  flowed  a  profusion  of  black  hair— 
he  wore  a  pourpoint  of  Milan  fustian, 
with  silver  points — a  broad  belt  sustained 
his  dagger  and  a  Bilboa  blade  of  great 
length,  and  his  high-heeled  boots  were 
ornamented  with  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs. 

Osborne  made  no  reply  to  this  man’s 
question,  but  enquired  of  one  of  the 
company  if  he  had  seen  his  brother 
Edward. 
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£‘  He  has  just  left  us,”  replied  several 
voices ;  “  for  his  friend,  the  captain 

there,  has  won  his  last  purse.” 

Osborne  glanced  scornfully  at  the  per¬ 
son  alluded  to,  who  was  in  fact  he  whom 
we  have  just  described. 

The  captain  noticed  it  with  a  “  you 
seem  chafed,  gentle  Sir.” 

“  Chafed  !”  echoed  Osborne.  “  Yes,  Sir 
Captain,  I  am  grieved  that  my  brother  hath 
so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  spend  his 
time  in  dicing  and  drinking,  to  the  neglect 
of  his  business.” 

“  Truly,  you  are  a  moralizing  young 
gentleman,”  said  the  captain,  rolling 
back  in  his  chair,  and  stretching  out  his 
legs,  ££  but  mine  host  here  does  not  fa¬ 
vour  Puritans,  so  ye  may  e’en  depart  the 
way  ye  came.” 

Osborne’s  blood  boiled  at  this  insult, 
and  he  answered  the  captain  sharply. 

££  Sir  Stranger,”  said  he,  ££ I  can  ill 
brook  such  language — bridle  your  tongue 
or  your  coat  may  suffer  for  your  want  of 
courtesy.” 

“  Thou  answerest  like  a  malapert  boy,” 
replied  the  captain — ‘£  Mike  Bradshaw 
hath  slain  his  man  ere  now  for  a  less 
word — But  come,”  continued  he, ££  chafe 
it  not ;  I  would  forgive  thee  for  thy  bro¬ 
ther’s  sake,  wao  is  a  promising  fellow, 
believe  me  ; — wilt  drink,  my  young  mas¬ 
ter  ?”  As  he  said  this,  he  filled  a  glass, 
and  presented  it  to  Osborne,  who,  pro¬ 
voked  at  the  captain’s  indifference,  seem¬ 
ed  too  full  for  words,  and  as  the  latter 
held  out  the  glass,  he  raised  his  arm,  and 
dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

“  By  buff  and  bilboe  l”  cried  the  cap¬ 
tain,  ‘£  thou  shalt  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy 
daring  !”  and  springing  up,  he  unsheath¬ 
ed  his  rapier,  and  called  on  Osborne  to 
defend  himself.  Osborne’s  blade  was 
bared  in  an  instant,  and  their  swords 
crossed.  The  captain  was  well  skilled  in 
fence,  and  pressed  hard  upon  his  adver¬ 
sary,  but  Osborne  threw  aside  his  passes, 
and  returned  them  with  great  skill  and 
strength.  Fortunately  he  had,  while  in 
Italy,  received  instructions  from  some  of 
the  most  skilful  masters  of  the  art.  The 
combat  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the 
captain,  enraged  at  being  foiled  by  one 
of  such  youthful  appearance,  fought  with 
less  caution  ;  and  Osborne,  watching  his 
opportunity,  passed  his  rapier  through  the 
body  of  his  adversary  with  such  force, 
that  the  hilt  struck  him  on  the  breast,  and 
he  fell  heavily  on  the  floor. 

££  Away,”  cried  several  voices,  on  per¬ 
ceiving  Osborne  attempt  to  raise  the 
body.  “  If  thou  hast  a  light  pair  of 
heels  thou  mayest  save  thy  neck  ;  fly  to 
the  water-side  and  take  boat — the  consta¬ 
ble  and  his  knaves  will  be  here  anon.” 


These  persuasions  were  lost  upon  Os¬ 
borne.  They  all  crowded  round  the 
wounded  man,  who  raised  himself  upon 
his  elbow,  and  throwing  back  the  long 
dark  hair  which  overshadowed  his  face, 
he  faintly  articulated, — “’Tis  a  just  judg¬ 
ment. — Come  hither  youth — closer  still,” 
he  continued,  as  Osborne  knelt  by  his 
side — ££  Mike  Bradshawe  is  sped,  but  he 
tvould  make  some  atonement  for  the  in¬ 
jury  he  has  helped  to  do  thee  ;  here,” 
taking  a  bale  of  false  dice  from  his 
breast ;  ee  here  is  that  which  will 
bring  thy  brother  to  an  end  as  untimely,” 
and  he  threw  them  on  the  floor. 

“  Will  any  of  ye  hasten  for  a  sur¬ 
geon  ?”  enquired  Osborne. 

££  ’Tis  of  no  use — none,”  said  the  dy¬ 
ing  man  ;  ££  I  have  not  long  to  live,  but 
the  time  left  me  shall — Oh  !  I  faint — thou 
knowest  the  chest  which  standeth  in  thy 
late  father’s  counting-house  ?” 

££  I  do.” 

ie  Hasten  thither — it  contains  the  will 
— the  forged  will  !  the  one  thy  brother 
made  and  I  witnessed!  possess  thyself 

of  that — •  and - ”  The  miserable  man 

could  no  longer  articulate— the  effort  he 
had  made  to  reveal  his  villany  overpower¬ 
ed  him — the  death-rattle  choked  his 
speech — his  clenched  hands  relaxed — his 
jaw  fell,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  a 
lifeless  corpse. 

Osborne  stood  for  some  moments  fix- 
edly  regarding  the  body  of  his  fallen 
adversary,  when  he  was  aroused  from 
his  stupor  by  the  entrance  of  the  consta¬ 
ble,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  men  bear¬ 
ing  brownbills,  the  usual  weapons,  then 
carried  by  those  officers. 

“  Make  room,”  said  the  officious  con¬ 
stable,  forcing  his  way  into  the  apart¬ 
ment ;  4£  what,”  cried  he,  espying  the 
corpse  of  the  captain  ;  ££  what  the  cap¬ 
tain  dead  at  last ! — which  of  ye  have  rob¬ 
bed  the  hangman  of  his  due  ?” 

££  A  truce  with  your  jesting.  Sir  1  ” 
said  Osborne  ;  ££  the  unhappy  man  died 
by  my  hand,  but  he  drew  on  me  first.” 

{To  be  continued.') 


HANSEL  MONDAY. 


£‘  Will  you  never  hold  your  little  yelp¬ 
ing  tongues  to-night  ?”  said  Beaty  Law- 
son  to  the  nursery  brood,  whom  she  had 
presided  over  ever  since  their  birth,  and 
whom  she  had  just  tucked  into  the  various 
sized  cribs  which  surrounded  an  ample 
nursery.  £‘Your  elder  brothers  are  all 
quiet  in  the  next  room,  and  so  is  your 
sister  ;  I’ll  warrant  they  dinna  get  leave 
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to  cheep  a  word  at  school,  after  they  are 
in  their  beds ;  and  they  will  be  weel 
sleepit,  and  up  before  any  of  you  bairns, 
to  wish  their  mamma  a  good  Hansel 
Monday.” 

“  Well  but,  Beaty,  just  answer  me  this 
one  question,”  said  a  pertinacious  little 
rogue,  raising  a  curly  bullet  of  a  head 
from  a  well  tumbled  pillow  ; — “  I’ll  go 
to  sleep  this  instant  if  you  will  only  tell 
me.  Was  that  a  guinea  mamma  sent 
out  to  get  silver  for  ? — I  wonder  how 
much  we’ll  get  to  our  hansels?” 

“  Oh,  Jemmy,  you  should  not  be 
thinking  about  money  after  you  have  said 
your  prayers,”  whispered  a  fair-haired 
little  girl,  whom  Beaty  loved  above  all 
the  rest ;  “you  know  that  nurse  says,  the 
fairies  can  turn  it  all  into  chucky  stones, 
if  we  think  about  money  in  our  beds.’* 

“  Tut,  nonsense!”  said  Jemmy; — 
“  Mary  is  always  dreaming  about  the 
fairies,  because  papa  calls  her  his  little 
elf.  Well,  if  I  get  five  shillings  for  my 
hansel.  I’ll  buy  you  a  little  green  coaty, 
Mary,  if  you’ll  promise  not  to  turn  mjr 
money  into  chucky  stones.” 

“  Well,  do  not  say  another  word  about 
it,  but  go  to  sleep  this  instant.  See,  you 
are  wakening  Willie,  and  I’ll  have  the 
whole  pack  of  you  up  ;  and  if  that’s  the 
case,  Jemmy,  I’ll  positively  leave  you  at 
home  when  we  go  to  the  shops  in  the 
morning.” 

This  terrible  threat  had  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect,  for  Beaty  was  known  to  reign  des¬ 
potic  in  the  nursery  ;  and  her  judgments 
being  as  merciful  as  just,  they  were  never 
interfered  with  by  Mrs.  Seaton,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  these  children. 

Sweet  were  the  young  voices,  and  the 
pattering  of  little  feet,  which  assailed  the 
happy  parents’  ears,  as  the  little  troop 
burst  into  their  room  to  wish  them  a  good 
Hansel  Monday.  Mr.  Seaton  kissed  his 
children,  and  then  led  them  to  their  mo¬ 
ther’s  bed.  The  three  elder  of  Beaty’s 
charge  could  just  on  tiptoe  reach  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  lips  ;  whilst  the  father  helped  a 
round  faced  little  girl  to  scramble  up  the 
bed,  and  Beaty  held  the  crowing  baby  in 
her  arms. 

“  Now,  little  Jane,  you  must  not  sit 
<n  mamma’s  pillow,”  exclaimed  the 
dauntless  James,  “  for  I  know  all  our 
hansels  are  under  it.” 

“No,  not  all,” said  the  silver-tongued 
Mary,  “for  I  see  something  very  pretty 
peeping  out  on  the  other  side.  Oh, 
mamma,  may  I  see  what  it  is  ?” 

The  mother  smiled,  and  Mary  drew 
out  a  little  green  silk  frock,  with  silver 
clasps. 

“  Oh,  it  is  forme,”  said  the  happy 
child,  “because  I  am  papa’s  fairy! — 


And  here  is  a  doll  for  Jane,  and  a  purse 
for  James,  and  another  for  William  ;  and 
a  little  one  for  me,  I  declare,  besides  my 
pretty  frock  !” 

“  Oh,  mamma  and  papa,  how  good 
you  are  !”  exclaimed  the  joyous  crea¬ 
tures,  and  the  kisses  were  renewed. 

“  Now,  my  little  ones,  you  must  go 
to  breakfast.  Nurse,  take  your  boy ; 
his  mother’s  kiss  is  all  he  cares  for  yet.” 

“  May  God  bless  my  infant,”  breathed 
the  grateful  mother,  imprinting  a  kiss 
upon  his  rosy  cheeks. 

To  breakfast  the  little  ones  went ;  but 
what  child  who  knows  the  value  of  a 
sixpence,  and  sees  before  him  the  toy¬ 
shop’s  boundless  range,  can  look  at  “par- 
ritch”  on  a  Hansel  Monday  !  No  ;  we 
may  all  remember  the  tumbled  beds,  the 
untasted  breakfast,  which  told  how  unne¬ 
cessary  was  sleep  or  food  to  the  happy 
expectants  of  a  day  'like  this  ! 

And  now  the  little  coats,  the  worsted 
gloves  and  snow-boots  were  duly  buckled 
on,  and  the  mother  saw  the  joyous  troop 
depart.  She  did  not  detain  them  with  ill- 
timed  cautions,  lectures,  or  advice,  to 
check  the  freedom  of  their  wildest  wishes  ; 
she  stayed  but  for  a  moment  her  little  M  ary, 
and  wrapping  the  Indian  shawl  still  closer 
on  her  breast,  she  bade  Betty  take  care  of 
her  gentle  child.  The  two  elder  boys 
had  already  gone  out  with  Mr.  Seaton  ;  and 
Fanny,  being  a  little  beyond  Beaty’s  con- 
troul,  remained  to  accompany  her  mother. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  for  old  and 
young,  to  behold  the  various  groups  of 
restless  happy  beings,  which  that  day 
crowded  the  far-stretched  line  of  Prince’s 
Street.  Already  were  to  be  seen  some 
impatient  little  urchins,  the  offspring  of 
chicken-pecked  mothers,  returning  with 
their  load  of  gilded  baubles  from  their 
early  walk.  And  passing  them  came 
upright,  pale-faced  girls,  the  governess’s 
pride  !  Poor  things,  one  day  of  freedom 
might  have  been  permitted  you,  just  to 
gild  the  gloom  of  such  a  life  of  vain  and 
heartless  toil !  And  now  came  youthful 
mothers,  and  proud  young  papas,  with 
riotous  boys,  and  giggling  rosy  Lg-irls, 
as  happy  in  the  toy-shop  as  their  chil¬ 
dren  were.  But  amongst  all  the  various 
throng,  none  were  more  naturally  joyous 
than  Beaty  Lawson’s  brood.  They  were 
the  children  of  a  good  old-fashioned  nur¬ 
sery,  where  much  kindness  and  little 
discipline  kept  all  in  order.  Beaty  knew 
nothing  of  the  thousand  methods  and 
never-ending  books,  which  are  now 
thought  necessary  for  the  education  of 
youth.  But  she  had  all  her  bible  by 
heart,  and  the  greater  part  of  Shakspeare, 
besides  a  superabundance  of  fairy  tales 
and  romantic  ballads  ;  and  the  little  Sea- 
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tons  knew  no  severer  punishment  than 
Beaty’s  declaring  that  she  would  not  tell 
a  story  for  a  week.  Never  was  an  impure 
word  or  a  base  action  knowu  in  Beaty’s 
nursery.  Her  own  mind  was  the  mirror 
of  purity  and  truth  ;  her  heart  the  seat  of 
ardent  and  active  feeling. 

The  little  Seatons  felt  it  no  penance  to 
be  confined  to  such  a  nursery.  They 
looked  upon  it  as  privileged  ground,  where 
they  could  enact  a  thousand  sports,  sure 
of  Beaty  Lawson’s  assistance  and  ap¬ 
plause.  Even  Sunday,  that  day  of  inju¬ 
dicious  gloom  to  many,  shone  a  holiday 
to  them  ;  nay,  it  was  the  happiest  day  of 
all  the  seven,  for  the  pious  father  spent  it 
with  his  children  ;  and  when  retired  from 
their  parents,  they  had  still  to  look  to 
Beaty’s  Bible  story  ;  and  whether  it  was 
to  be  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den— 'the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  fiery  furnace,  or  Mary’s  favo¬ 
rite  Ruth,  was  the  only  question. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Monday  is 
already  come,  and  that  Beaty  has  to  at¬ 
tend  to  other  high  behests.  No  light  task 
was  hers,  to  hear  and  answer  the  thou¬ 
sand  questions  and  never-ending  projects, 
as  to  what  their  exhaustless  wealth  might 
be  equal  to  procure.  But,  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  tempting  precincts  of  the  toy¬ 
shop,  Beaty’s  custom  had  ever  been  to 
exact  from  each  child  a  tenth  of  its  trea¬ 
sure,  to  be  appropriated  by  her  to  some 
object  of  charity  ;  and  this  being  given 
with  open  heart  and  willing  hand,  there 
was  no  farther  check  to  the  disposal  of 
the  rest.  It  was  delightful  to  listen  to  the 
various  projected  purchases — the  magni¬ 
ficent  presents  they  intended  to  bestow. 
William  knew  his  papa  wanted  a  barome¬ 
ter,  and  did  nurse  think  they  would  get  it 
at  the  toy-shop,  and  that  Mrs.  Connel 
would  give  it  him  for  half  a  crown  1 
Then  came  a  list  of  gifts,  commencing 
with  a  satin  gown  for  mamma,  and 
ending  with  a  tea-canister  for  Betty  the 
cook.  If  these  things  were  at  last  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  beyond  their  grasp,  and 
something  humbler  was  suggested  when 
in  the  toy-shop,  great  at  least  had  been 
their  delight  in  talking  of  them,  and 
Beaty  was  sure  to  make  honourable  men¬ 
tion  of  the  first  intention  on  their  return 
home.  And  now  the  toy-shops  having 
been  ransacked,  and  the  merits  of  good- 
humoured  Mrs.  Connel  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  another  pleasure  was  still  in 
store — a  visit  to  George’s  Square,  to 
taste  old  aunty  Stewart’s  bun.  This  had 
always  formed  a  part  of  the  routine  >of 
Hansel  Monday. 

As  long  as  the  little  Seatons  could  re¬ 
member  George’s  Square,  so  long  had 
aunty  Stewart  inhabited  the  same  house, 
and  sat  at  her  little  wheel  in  the  same 


chair,  just  between  the  fire-place  and  the 
window.  Her  grey  silk  gown,  her  beau¬ 
tiful  pinched  cap,  her  silver  hair  and 
smooth  unwrinlded  skin,  these  had  never 
altered.  There  stood  the  little  table  with 
her  Bible,  the  newspapers,  and  a  volume 
of  the  Spectator,  and  from  year  to  year 
these  dear  children  had  come,  and  still 
found  all  the  same.  The  bright  brass 
grate  with  its  shining  utensils,  the  maho¬ 
gany  cat,  on  which  the  frothy  buttered 
toast  was  placed  at  breakfast,  and  the 
plates  were  warmed  at  dinner; — the 
china  figures  on  the  mantel-piece,  where 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  his  paunch  stuffed 
full  of  fun,  still  stood  so  temptingly  be¬ 
yond  their  reach ;  these  well-known 
sights  were  sure  to  meet  their  eyes  as  the 
little  folk  marched  into  aunt  Stewart’s 
parlour. 

“  Well,  my  bairns,  and  is  this  you  ?” 
said  the  good  old  lady,  laying  aside  her 
spectacles,  and  carefully  marking  with  a 
pin  the  place  in  the  newspaper  she  had 
been  reading  ;  for  since  her  memory  had 
begun  to  fail,  she  found  this  the  surest 
way  of  making  straight  work  of  the  pa¬ 
pers.  “  Is  this  you,  my  bairns,  come  to 
wish  your  old  aunty  a  good  Hansel  Mon¬ 
day,  and  tell  her  all  your  news  ?  Mary7, 
my  little  woman,  give  Annie  a  cry,  she’ll 
be  up  in  the  store-room  looking  after 
the  bun.”  But  it  was  not  necessary  to 
hurry  Annie,  for  she  had  heard  the  well 
known  little  tongues  in  the  parlour,  and, 
“Is  that  the  little  Seatons  1”  in  her 
kindly  voice,  was  answered  by  their  run¬ 
ning  to  meet  her  as  she  came  down  the 
stair,  with  a  beaming  face,  and  a  plate 
well  heaped  with  short-bread  and  with 
bun. 

Annie,  the  unmarried  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Stewart,  was  past  the  age  of  beauty,  if 
she  ever  had  possessed  it ;  but  there  was 
a  charm  about  the  whole  of  the  Stewart 
family  far  beyond  that  of  beauty,  although 
some  of  them  had  been  eminent  for  love¬ 
liness,  — -their  minds  seemed  never  to 
grow  old.  There  was  within  a  springing 
well  of  warmth  and  kindliness,  of  cheer¬ 
ful  thoughts  and  lively  fun,  which  all  the 
cares  of  this  weary  world  had  never 
checked.  They  had  met  with  many 
trials,  yet  still  they  saw  the  bright  side 
of  every7  thing,  and  their  lives  seemed 
but  a  continual  song  of  thankfulness  to 
God. 

The  children  now  being  seated,  the 
great-coats  unbuckled,  the  cold  shoes  ta¬ 
ken  off,  and  the  little  feet  rubbed  into  a 
glow,  a  drop  of  Aunty’s  cordial  and  a 
piece  of  bun  was  duly  administered  to 
each.  Then  came  the  display  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  which  had  been  bought 
— the  large  Hansels  which  they  had  got, 
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and  how  the  little  tongues  did  go  about 
all  that  had  been  felt.,  seen,  and  done 
since  the  morning !  Oh,  what  a  pity 
that  Hansel  Monday  should  ever  end  ! 
But  Beaty  Lawson  reminded  them  that 
it  was  getting  late,  and  they  had  still  to 
visit  cousin  Stewart  in  his  room.  It  was 
not  to  every  one  that  this  gentleman  chose 
to  shew  himself,  and  few  besides  the  little 
Seatons  dared  to  intrude  on  his  Sanctum 
Sanctoium\  but  they  were  always  sure 
of  a  kind  reception.  How,  with  his 
kindly  feelings  and  lively  delight  in  every 
thing  which  looked  young  and  happy, 
Mr.  Stewart  had  remained  a  bachelor, 
was  like  many  other  wonders,  never 
rightly  understood.  But  there  he  sat  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  books,  the  picture  of  con¬ 
tent.  His  pen  seemed  never  idle,  yet 
what  he  wrote,  or  where  it  went,  or  if 
the  world  was  ever  the  wiser  for  it,  no 
one  ever  knew,  but  at  all  events  he  was 
the  busiest  and  the  happiest  of  men.  Him¬ 
self,  his  room,  and  all  about  him,  was 
the  picture  of  comfort,  order,  and  scru¬ 
pulous  tidy  ness.  He  had  been  a  very 
handsome  man,  and  when  dress  was 
more  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
a  gentleman  than  it  now  is,  his  had  still 
been  conspicuous.  Regularly  as  nine 
o’clock  struck  was  Mr.  Stewart  to  be 
seen  under  the  hands  of  an  ancient  bar¬ 
ber,  who  had  shaved,  powdered,  and 
tied  his  cue  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
discussing  at  the  same  time  the  politics  of 
the  day,  mourning  over  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  and  quitting  his  master  with 
the  daily  renewed  feeling,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  country  in  general,  and 
his  pocket  in  particular,  if  there  were 
many  such  gentlemen  of  the  good  old 
school. 

The  entrance  of  the  little  cousins  was 
preceded  by  a  gentle  tap  from  Mary, 
who,  being  the  decided  favourite,  was 
the  first  to  peer  in  her  little  head.  Come 
in,  my  little  Fairy — God  bless  the  little 
creature — it  is  Queen  Mab  herself. 

*  And  where  got  ye  that  gown  sae  gay, 

My  little  Fairy  Queen  i 
I  got  it  in  the  Fairies’  land, 

Where  you  have  never  been.’ 

And  where  are  my  little  men,  Jemmy  and 
Willie? — Will  your  purses  hold  another 
half-crown,  boys  ?  God  bless  their  comely 
faces !  Annie,  have  you  given  them 
plenty  of  short-bread  ?  and  Beaty,  did 
you  get  a  glass  of  wine  ?  Remember, 

‘  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 

But  once  a-year,  but  once  a-year  ; 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a-year, 

Ami  therefore  we’ll  be  merry-’  ” 

So  sung  the  old  gentleman  in  the  glee 


of  his  heart,  rubbing  his  hands  in  pure 
delight.  “  And  now,  my  little  Fairy, 
you  must  give  cousin  Stewart  his  song.”' 
The  little  maid  needed  no  second  bidding, 
for  she  had  sat  and  sung  on  cousin  Stew¬ 
art’s  knee  as  long  as  she  could  remem¬ 
ber,  and  still  her  song  had  been, 

“  O  giu  my  love  were  yon  red  rose. 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  vva’j 
And  I  mysel  a  drap  of  dew, 

Into  her  bonny  breast  I’d  fa’.” 

He  had  heard  her  mother  sing  it  when  she 
was  somewhat  older  than  Mary  ;  and, 
perhaps,  that  might  account  for  the  tears 
that  dimmed  the  good  man’s  eyes  when 
he  kissed  the  child,  and  said  she  was 
the  image  of  her  mother.  But  Beaty 
must  now  collect  her  flock  and  carry  them 
off;  for  diere  was  yet  one  visit  to  be 
paid,  which  her  benevolent  heart  could 
not  omit.  It  was  a  visit  to  the  house  of 
mourning. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  STAR  THAT  BEAMS  FOR  EVER* 

( For  the  Olio.) 

There  is  a  star  that  ever  beams 
In  man’s  else  cheerless  sky  j 
And  that  bright  star  of  living  dreams-. 

Is  woman’s  sparkling  eye. 

At  life’s  first  dawn,  its  gilding  ray 
On  every  scene  will  rest  j 
And  as  it  brightens  into  day. 

With  hope  inspire  the  breast. 

And  though  at  noon  some  fiercer  flame 
Its  lustre  may  outblaze  ; 

Its  hallowing  charm  is  felt  the  same. 

To  guide  the  wanderer’s  ways 
And  still  when  eve  is  darkling  round. 

And  other  joys  dissever. 

The  eye  of  woman  faithful  found, 

Shall  smile  and  beam  for  ever  ! 

H.C.  H.  JUSTINS. 


THE  BATTLE  PLEDGE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Swell  to  the  blushing  brim 
This  ancient  sacred  bmvi, 

Ne’er  qualified,  or  quaffed  by  him 
That  knew  no  mingling  soui. 

No  menial  sutler  e’er  profaned 
The  hallowed  draught  I  proudly  rear. 
Then  drink  with  hands  and  hopes  unstain’d 
By  treachery,  or  recreant  fear. 

Swell  to  the  blushing  brim,  &c. 

For  friend  and  foe,  as  one 
In  unison  to  driuk, 

’J'was  mixed,  ere  bright  Bellona  shone, 
And  gave  the  dire  wink. 

Aloof  she  frowns  withholden  might, 

Again  she  dons  her  blood-stain’d  shield. 
Then  foes  with  friends  convened,  plight 
To  her  thy  troth,  in  tire  battlefield. 

Swell  to  the  blushing  brim,  &c. 
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No  foeman’s  draught  is  here. 

Her  votaries’  lips  to  dye, 

Nought  that  shall  rob  the  bright  sword’s 
gear, 

No  chaliced  treachery. 

Then  drink  '  and  as  the  bowl  runs  o’er, 
Let  drops  our  thirsty  swords  belave, 
Then  blending  honour’s  crimson  store, 
Keek  we  their  hail  or  victory’s  stave. 

Swell  to  the  blushing  brim- 
W.  MORLEY. 


THE  THRESHER’S  FLAIL.  (No.  1.) 


( For  the  Olio.') 

O  !  fortunate  old  Man  !  whose  farm  remains 
For  you  sufficient,  and  requitts  your  pains ; 
though  rushes  overspread  the  neighb’riag 
plains.  Virgil’s  Pastorals. 

“We  are  not  as  those  without  com¬ 
fort/’  said  the  white-haired  champion  of 
age,  the  highly  beloved  grandfather,  who 
sat  in  the  family  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
table  surrounded  by  his  friends  before  a 
yule  tire.  “  We  are  not  bereft  of  our 
last  year’s  blessings.  The  Christmas 
wassail  has  passed  kindly  through  the 
days  of  our  old  style,  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  them  to  the  end  of  ‘  Twelfth-night/ 
and  the  ‘  King  of  the  Bean,’  and  the 
4  Queen  of  Good  Rule,’  shall  reign  over 
the  sorrows  which  are  past,  and  all  our 
family  feuds,  of  whatever  kind,  be  buried 
in  the  depths  of  forgetful  forgiveness. 
We  have  counted  children,  grand-chil¬ 
dren,  and  great  grand-children — dame  is 
as  young  in  hope  and  health  and  joy,  as 
she  was  when  we  kissed  over  the  cushion 
on  our  wedding-day.  Some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours  have  prodigal  sons,  but  thank  our 
good  over  ruler  we  have  honesty,  indus¬ 
try,  and  a  fair  name  with  mankind  in  the 
world,  an’  that  we  may  preserve  it  for 
ever  in  our  lineage,  is  our  endeavour. 
Where  are  pretty  Betsey,  and  Nancy, 
and  Nelly  ? — “  Oh,  they  are  getting  the 
long  room  ready  for  the  dance.”  The 
last  hours  of  the  ‘  Old  Year’  shall  ring 
joyfully  through  our  feelings,  and  with¬ 
out  being  presumptuous,  may  we  hear 
the  sounds  of  gladness  and  festal  harmony 
vibrate  through  all  our  emotions! — It  is 
not  necessary,  dame,  to  say  how  much 
cake  and  ale  shall  be  made,  nor  who  may 
partake — you  know  our  rules.  Every 
dear  heart  that  throbs  under  this  roof  is  at 
liberty  to  use  all  our  prosperities  fully 
and  freely,  but  not  to  abuse  them.  If  we 
are  cast  in  our  condition  out  of  the  pale 
of  fashion’s  votaries,  we  hope  we  are 
not  uncivilized  ;  but  are  profited  in  the 
means  of  reading,  and  have  the  volumes 
of  nature  before  us  daily  in  our  experi¬ 


ence,  and  those  of  art  presented  us  by 
the  monthly  arrivals  of  our  literature. 
Now  my  sons  and  your  young  lads  ;  my 
daughters  and  your  lovely  created  daugh¬ 
ters,  be  ye  happy.  I  do  not  talk  gloomily 
to  ye,  nor  wish  by  any  means  to  abridge 
the  prospects  which  this  day  has  wrought. 
You  are  all  sensible  of  the  value  of  time 
in  the  history  before  you.  You  know 
that  good  nature  and  peaceable  disposi¬ 
tions  have  done  much  towards  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  it.  Do  you  cherish  amiabili¬ 
ties,  however  much  you  can.  But  ere 
the  clock  should  bid  us  separate  either  to 
rest,  or  amusement,  now  the  cloth  is  re¬ 
moved  and  our  fruits  and  wines  are  before 
us,  and  our  presents  are  exchanged  by 
lips  and  eyes  and  love  tokens,  let  me  tell 
you  that  we  have  a  pretty  little  packet  of 
simple  characteristics  for  an  occasional 
perusal,  which  it.  should  seem  by  the  way 
they  have  reached  us,  were  left  with  an 
old  inkhorn  in  the  barn  on  the  wheat- 
sheaves  by  the  poor,  thin,  little  man, 
whom  we  relieved,  and  which,  perhaps, 
were  intended  for  some  liberal  bookseller, 
could  such  be  found,  that  would  venture 
their  publication  for  his  benefit.  But 
dame  has  different  thoughts  concerning 
their  author,  and  she  pronounces  ‘  Timo¬ 
thy  Straw,’  our  thresher,  to  be  the  law¬ 
ful  promoter  of  them,  and  rationally  too, 
as  Tim  is  fond  of  sketching,  and  none 
but  Tim  can  know  the  characters  herein 
delineated  ;  and  they  may,  if  we  read 
one  of  them  on  the  first  evening  of  our 
monthly  meetings,  like  the  carols,  ‘  bring 
tidings,  sweet  comfort,  and  joy.’  If 
Tim  be  the  author,  he  is  not  like  Anni- 
bal,  who  carried  poison  in  a  ring  he  wore 
on  his  finger,  but  will  only  redden  at 
seeing  his  name  in  print,  and  like  a  Ram¬ 
sey,  a  Bloomfield,  or  a  Clare,  grow  bold 
in  writing  perhaps,  and  produce  scraps 
of  song  hereafter  to  amuse  his  brethren 
and  the  public.  Be  this  as  it  may,  here 
are  the  papers  in  question.  But  they  are 
not  christened.  And  what  is  a  book,  or, 
even  a  sketchy  series,  without  a  name  ? 
Well,  the  spirit  of  a  Ccesar,  or  a  Brutus, 
will  not  start,  if  we  give  the  articles  a 
name,  we  are  not  afraid  of  an  attack  from 
the  gold  lace,  or  parochial  interference.” 
“  Grandfather,”  said  little  chumpy  formed 
Charles,  who  sat  like  a  mouse  in  ambush, 
“call  the  papers  the  ‘  Thresher’s  Flail.’ 
“Nobly,  my  boy,”  wasthe  reply,  “Yes/’ 
continued  Charles,  “  call  it  this,  because 
you  say  they  were  discovered  in  the 
barn,  and  our  man  Timothy  being  a 
thresher,  whether  he  be  the  author,  or 
the  little  brown  suited,  shabbily  dressed 
gentleman  whom  you  suffered  in  the 
barn,  the  ‘  Thresher’s  Flail’  might  be 
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recognised  by  the  right  person.  rihe 
logic  of  master  Charles  being  considered 
pretty  fair— though  Alice  differed  with 
him,  for  she  said,  the  ‘  title  should  be  a 
great  deal  more  romantic,’ — it  was  deci¬ 
ded  that  the  ‘  Thresher’s  Flail’  should 
appear  in  print,  and  a  glass  filled  to  the 
brim  with  three  times  three  to  flatter  its 
reception  was  instantly  drunk, 
i.  The  first  paper,  which  is  entitled  ‘  Si¬ 
mon  Mallett/  we  shall  take  liberties  with 
by  substituting  it  ‘  Timothy  Straw/  for 
it  delineates  Tim  to  a  hair.  Now,  ere 
we  advance  more  into  the  New  Year’s 
evening  and  dispart,  or  unite,  in  our 
more  peculiar  customs  and  habits,  Charles 
shall  mount  on  the  table  like  a  second 
Orator  Shiel,  Daniel  O’Connell,  or  Fitz¬ 
gerald  at  the  Literary  Fund  anniversary, 
and  read  out  the  anticipatory  sketch  of 

‘  Timothy  Straw,'  alias  ‘ Simon  Mallett / 
*  An  honest  man  may  freely  take  his  own.’ 

There  lived  not  a  more  quiet  man  in  the 
parish  than  old  Timothy  Straw.  Not 
that  he  is  a  ‘  man  of  straw/  as  Hogarth 
hath  it  in  the  betrayer  of  the  *  Idle  Ap¬ 
prentice/  For  he  will  shrink  from  a 
bribe  with  more  horror  than  from  an  ad¬ 
der.  It  is  well  known  that  the  elec¬ 
tioneering  Lady  who  made  so  many  con¬ 
verts  to  her  Lord’s  cause  by  an  invisible 
press  of  the  hand,  magically  understood, 
had  no  power  with  Tim  when  his  little 
freehold  was  beset  with  gentry  that  on 
any  other  occasion  would  have  expected 
a  touch  from  his  hat  instead  of  giving 
him  twenty  smiles,  as  many  congees  and 
invitations  to  join  the  parties  that  par¬ 
took  of  the  sumptuous  feasts  in  open 
house  keeping,  and  lastly,  his  vote.  He 
loves  freedom.  He  therefore  allows  it 
in  others.  He  let  his  daughters  marry 
freely.  His  sons  chose  to  be  free — one 
in  the  marines,  the  other  in  the  ordnance 
department.  “  If  they  like  to  serve  the 
king,”  said  Tim,  “I  object  not  to  their 
service.  There  is  no  place  to  me  like 
the  barn  with  just  room  enough  to  swing 
the  flail.  My  master  is  always  in  plea¬ 
sure  when  the  sheaves  touch  the  roof,  and 
nry  daily  labour  cannot  reduce  them  ;  no 
sooner  is  one  load  measured  in  the  sack, 
than  another  is  thrown  out  of  the  rick- 
yard,  in  at  the  windows.  The  music  of 
the  flail  keeps  tone  with  the  lark,  and 
speaks  prosperously  all  day  till  the  beauty 
of  evening  draw's  the  ‘curtain  of  repose’ 
round  contented  hearts.  The  barn  is  not 
lonely.  The  poultry  and  birds,  cattle 
and  vermin,  are  rarely  out  of  the  way  of 
chance  corn.  Their  various  noise  evince 
the  interest  they  take,  and  the  very  church 


walls  echo  to  the  sounds  of  labour.  A 
man  need  not  be  without  a  meditative 
companion  in  his  use  of  threshing.  The 
rise,  progress,  and  ripeness  of  corn — its 
cause,  adjuncts,  effect,  purpose,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  value — the  anxieties  required  to 
its  perfection — the  enemies  to  its  safety — 
the  omnipresent  assistance  to  its  germi¬ 
nation — the  enduring  toil  proferred  and 
the  means  employed  to  bring  it  haply  to 
the  garner — the  consequence  and  irrepa¬ 
rable  loss  attendant  on  its  not  reaching 
maturity — the  comfort  of  its  straw — the 
science  and  wear  of  the  plat — -the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  chaff — and  the  many  uses  of 
its  refuse.  Such  are  the  ideas  which 
Tim  habitually  registers  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  watch  him  stoop  to  the  floor 
and  beat  out  the  brown  grains  from  their 
ears.  His  hours  are  regulated  by  the 
sun  that  advances  and  retreats  in  his 
view.  His  face  like  his  mind  is  healthy. 
The  white  locks  hang  down  below  his 
hat.  His  stature  is  middle  sized.  His 
heart  in  the  peace  he  creates,  and  his 
spirit  in  the  contemplation  of  future  joy. 
His  highest  pride  is  to  play  the  base  viol 
in  a  psalm  at  church,  to  see  his  master’s 
family  prosper  and  to  keep  his  wife  Mar¬ 
garet  comfortably  ‘in  the  straw/and  give 
her  the  undeviating  pledges  of  his  prac¬ 
tical  attachment;  and  the  anniversary  of 
his  ‘  Bridal’  never  passes  without  an  ex¬ 
tra  repast  in  sociality.  P. 


TWENTY-EIGHT  &  TWENTY-NINE. 


ltien  n’est  change,  mes  amis.f — 

Charles  I)ix. 


I  heard  a  sick  man’s  dying  sigh, 

And  an  infant’s  idle  laughter  ; 

The  old  year  went  with  mourning  by. 
The  new  came  dancing  after : 

Let  Sorrow  shed  her  lonely  tear, 

Let  Revelry  hold  her  ladle  ; 

Bring  boughs  of  cypress  for  the  bier, 
Fling  roses  on  the  cradle  : 

Mutes  to  wait  on  the  funeral  state  t 
Pages  to  pour  the  wine  ! 

And  a  requiem  for  Twenty-eight, — 
And  a  health  to  Twenty-nine. 


t  I  have  taken  these  words  for  my  motto  be¬ 
cause  they  enable  me  to  tell  a  story.  When 
the  present  King  of  France  received  his  first 
address  on  tbs  return  from  the  emigration,  his 
answer  was,  “  Rien  n’est  change,  mes  amis  ; 
il  n’y  a  qu’un  Franqais  de  plus.”  When  the 
Giraffe  arrived  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the 
Parisians  had  a  caricature,  in  which  the  ass, 
and  the  hog,  and  the  monkey  were  presenting 
an  address  to  the  stranger,  while  the  elephant 
and  the  lion  stalked  angrily  away.  Of  course, 
the  portraits  were  recognisable  ;  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  responding  graciously,  “  Rien  n’est 
change,  mes  amis  :  il  n’y  a  qu’un  bete  de 
plus  !” 
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1  for  human  happiness, 
i!  for  human  sorrow ; 
esterday  is  nothingness, 
tit  else  will  be  our  morrow  ? 

Still  beauty  must  be  stealing  hearts, 

And  Knavery  stealing  purses  : 

Still  Cooks  must  live  by  making  tarts, 

And  Wits  by  making  verses; 

While  Sages  prate  and  Courts  debate, 

The  same  Stars  set  and  shine  ; 

And  the  World,  as  it  rolled  through  Twenty- 
eight, 

Must  roll  through  Twenty-nine. 

Some  King  will  come,  in  Heaven’s  good  time, 
To  the  tomb  his  Father  came  to  ; 

Some  Thief  will  wade  through  blood  and 
crime 

To  a  crown  he  has  no  claim  to  : 

Some  suffering  Land  will  rend  in  twain 
The  manacles  that  bound  her, 

And  gather  the  links  of  the  broken  chain 
To  fasten  them  proudly  round  her  : 

The  grand  and  great  will  love,  and  hate, 

And  combat  and  combine  ; 

And  much  where  we  were  in  Twenty-eight, 

We  shall  be  in  Twenty-nine. 

O’Connell  will  toil  to  raise  the  Rent, 

And  Kenyon  to  sink  the  Nation  ; 

Ami  Shiel  Will  abuse  the  Parliament, 

And  Peel  the  Association  : 

And  the  thought  of  bayonets  and  swords 
Will  make  ex -Chancellors  merry  ; 

And  jokes  will  be  cut  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
And  throats  in  the  County  Kerry  : 

And  writers  of  weight  will  speculate 
On  the  Cabinet’s  design  ; 

And  just  what  it  did  in  Twenty-eight, 

It  will  do  in  Twenty-nine. 

A  r  !\c  .1 

Mathews  will  be  extremely  gay. 

And  Hook  extremely  dirty  ; 

And  brick  and  mortar  still  will  say, 

“  Try  Warren,  No.  80  j” 

And  “  General  Sauce”  will  have  its  puff, 

And  so  will  General  Jackson  ; 

And  peasants  will  drink  up  heavy  stuff, 

Which  they  pay  a  heavy  tax  on  ; 

And  long  and  late,  at  many  a  fete, 

Gooseberry  champagne  will  shine  ; 

Anil  as  old  as  it  was  in  Twenty-eight, 

It  will  be  in  Twenty -nine. 

And  the  Goldess  of  Love  will  keep  her 
smiles 

And  the  God  of  Cups  his  orgies  ; 

And  there’il  be  riots  in  St.  Giles, 

And  weddings  in  St.  George’s  : 

And  Mendicants  will  sup  like  Kings, 

And  Lords  will  swear  like  Lacqueys  j 

And  black  eyes  oft  will  lead  to  rings. 

And  rings  will  lead  to  black  eyes  ; 

And  pretty  Kate  will  scold  her  mate, 

In  a  dialect  all  divine  ; 

Alas  !  they  married  in  Twenty  eight, — - 
They  will  part  in  Twenty-nine  ! 

John  Thomas  Mugg,  on  a  lonely  hill, 

Will  do  a  deed  of  mystery  ; 

The  Morning  Chronicle  will  fill 
Five  columns  with  the  history  ; 

The  Jury  will  be  ail  surprise, 

The  Prisoner  quite  collected  ; 

And  Justice  Park  will  wipe  his  eyes, 

And  be  very  much  affected  ; 

And  folks  will  relate  poor  Corder’s  fate, 

As  they  hurry  home  to  dine, 

Comparing  the  hangings  of  Twenty-eight 
With  the  hangings  of  Twenty  nine. 


A  Curate  will  go  from  the  house  of  prayer 
To  wrong  his  worthy  neighbour, 

By  dint  of  quoting  the  texts  of  Blair, 

And  singing  the  songs  of  Weber  ; 

Sir  Harry  will  leave  the  Craven  hounds. 

To  trace  the  guilty  parties; 

And  ask  of  the  Court  five  thousand  pounds, 
To  prove  how  rack’d  his  heart  is; 

An  Advocrate  will  execrate 
The  spoiler  of  Hymen’s  shrine  ; 

And  the  speech  that  did  for  Twenty-eight 
Will  do  for  Twenty-nine. 

My  Uncle  will  swathe  his  gouty  limbs, 

And  tell  of  his  oils  and  blubbers; 

My  Aunt,  Miss  Dobbs,  will  play  long  hymns, 
And  rather  longer  rubbers  ; 

My  Cousin  in  Parliament  will  prove 
How  utterly  ruin’d  trade  is; 

My  Brother  at  Eton  will  fall  in  love 
With  half  a  hundred  ladies  ; 

My  Patron  will  sate  his  pride  from  plate. 

And  his  thirst  from  the  Bourdeaux  vine; 

His  nose  was  red  in  Twenty-eight,— 

’Twill  be  redder  in  Twenty- nine  ! 

And  oh  !  I  shall  find,  how,  day  by  day, 

All  thoughts  and  things  look  older  ; 

How  the  laugh  of  Pleasure  grows  less  gay, 
And  the  heart  of  Friendship  colder  ; 

But  still  I  shall  be  what  I  have  been. 

Sworn  foe  to  Lady  Reason, 

And  seldom  troubled  with  the  spleen, 

And  fond  of  talking  treason  : 

I  shall  buckle  my  skait,  and  leap  my  gate, 

And  throw,  and  write,  my  line  ; 

And  the  woman  I  worshipped  in  Twenty- 
eight, 

I  shall  worship  in  Twenty-nine  1 

New  Mon. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING. 

(For  the  Olio .) 

This  art  owes  its  perfection  to  Herat - 
dry.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
brought  it  from  Normandy,  where  he 
was  educated’;  but  the  public  had  not 
for  a  great  length  of  time  any  ground 
for  encouraging  it,  as  the  use  of  seals 
was  for  a  considerable  period  confined  to 
the  king  alone  ;  but  after  the  conquest, 
it  was  extended  to  many  of  the  nobility, 
as  appears  from  divers  of  their  foundation 
charters  and  gifts  to  the  church.  The 
gentry,  however,  and  of  course  the  yeo¬ 
manry  and  citizens  were  excluded  from 
the  honour  of  authenticating  their  acts  by 
seals ;  for  we  find  that  Richard  de  Lucy, 
who  was  chief  justice  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  is  reported  to  have 
taken  severe  cognizance  of  a  private 
man,  who,  by  using  a  seal  interfered 
with  the  sole  privileges  of  nobles  and 
knights.  By  a  decree  of  Cardinal  Otto 
in  1237,  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
were  required  to  bear  on  the  margin  of 
their  seals,  their  titles,  office,  and  proper 
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names.  This  custom  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  the  laity,  and  the  use 
of  arms  having  become  very  extensive, 
the  art  of  engraving  them  received  great 
encouragement,  and  was  consequently 
highly  improved.  W.  H.  H. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Our  House  of  Commons,  anciently  a 
chapel,  was  founded  by  King  Stephen  ; 
from  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel,  though  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary :  for  King  Stephen 
was  no  saint. 

He  founded  this  chapel  in  the  year 
1141  ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  III,  in 
1347,  who  placed  in  it  a  dean,  twelve  se¬ 
cular  canons,  thirteen  vicars,  four  clerks, 
five  choristers,  a  verger,  and  a  keeper  of 
the  Chapel ;  and  also  built  them  a  convent, 
which  extended  along  the  Thames,  en¬ 
dowing  it  with  large  revenues,  which  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  amounted  to  near 
11,0001.  a  year.  Before  this  dissolution, 
the  Commons  usually  assembled  in  the 
chapel  house  belonging  to  the  Abbey. 

N.  N. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  HERETICS. 

At  all  the  Roman  church-festivals,  the 
foreign  heretic  has  the  privilege  of  ad¬ 
mission,  in  preference  to  the  native  true 
believer.  This  preference  is  particularly 
obvious  at  the  portal  of  the  Sixtine  Cha¬ 
pel,  when  the  celebrated  Miserere  is  per¬ 
formed.  On  this  occasion  an  English  or 
German  physiognomy  passes  the  lances 
of  the  Swiss  guards  more  readily  than 
Roman  Stars,  and  not  from  any  motives 
of  corruption  or  complaisance  on  the 
part  of  the  military,  but  by  especial  in¬ 
structions  from  the  higher  powers. 

This  grievance  has  suggested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pasquillo,  which  lately  appeared 
in  Rome. 

Pasquino  says  to  Marforio,  “Where 
are  you  going,  brother,  with  your  black 
dress,  and  your  patent  sword  ?” 

Marforio.  “  I  am  going  to  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel  to  hear  the  Miserere.” 

Pasquino.  “  You  go  in  vain.  The 
Swiss  guards  will  push  you  back,  and 
the  Pope’s  cavaliers  will  very  politely  send 
you  about  your  business.” 

Marforio.  “  Never  fear,  brother  ! 
I  am  sure  to  get  in,  because  I  turned  he¬ 
retic  yesterday.”  Blacktvood's  Mag. 


MIRACULOUS  ORISON. 

“  Copy  of  an  Orison  found'  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
at  Jerusalem,  and  preserved  in  a  silver 
box  in  the  Oratories  of  his  Holiness  and 
Charles  V. 

“  St.  Elisabetta,  Queen  of  Hungary, 
St.  Metilde,  and  St.  Brigida,  being  desir¬ 
ous  to  know  some  particulars  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion  of  Jesus  Christ,  offered  especial 
prayers,  on  which  appeared  unto  them 
Jesus  Christ,  and  spake  unto  them  after 
this  manner  : 

“  Know,  my  well  beloved  servants, 
that  there  were  125  armed  soldiers — 33 
officers  of  justice.  They  gave  me  30 
blows  on  the  head — 105  kicks — 108 
blows  with  the  hand  on  my  head  and 
breast  —  SO  blows  on  the  shoulders.  I  was 
dragged  by  the  hair  23  times — the  beat¬ 
ings  were  6666— wounds  on  the  body 
110 — holes  on  the  head  100.  I  was 
dragged  and  pulled  by  the  beard  23 
times — I  had  100  punctures  of  thorns  on 
the  head — 3  mortal  thorns  in  the  fore¬ 
head- — 150  spittings  in  the  face.  The 
wounds  inflicted  on  me  were  1000 — those 
who  judged  me  were  three — the  soldiers 
who  conducted  me  were  108 — the  drops 
of  blood  which  I  shed  were  three  mil¬ 
lions  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty. 

“  Whoever  will  daily  recite  seven 
Pater  Nosters  aud  Ave  Marias  for  the 
space  of  twelve  successive  years,  to 
make  up  the  number  of  drops  of  blood 
which  I  shed,  shall  receive  from  me  these 
favours — 

“  Plenary  indulgence,  and  remission 
of  all  his  sins. 

“  He  shall  be  free  from  the  punish¬ 
ments  of  purgatory. 

“  He  shall  be  deemed  a  martyr,  and 
as  if  he  had  shed  his  blood  for  the  holy 
faith. 

“  Whoever  will  carry  about  him  this 
orison,  shall  not  die  by  drowning — nor 
by  calamitous  or  sudden  death  ; — he  shall 
be  safe  from  contagion  and  from  light¬ 
ning  ;  he  shall  not  die  without  confession, 
he  shall  be  safe  from  his  enemies,  and 
from  the  power  of  justice,  and  from  all 
malicious  and  false  witnesses. 

“  This  Orison  has  been  approved  by 
various  tribunals  of  the  Holy  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

“Naples,  1815.  Printed  by  Sever- 
ino — with  permission  of  the  Authorities, 
&c.”  Ibid. 


RIDICULE  OF  CORPULENCY. 

In  enumerating  the  little  miseries  of  the 
corpulent,  their  exposure  to  ridicule 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Even  the  aus- 
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terity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  could  relax 
into  a  joke  on  the  fat  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
whom  she  was  classically  pleased  to  de¬ 
fine  as  “  Vir  praepinguis,”  observing 
“  right  merrilie,”  ‘‘Sir  Nicholas’s  soul 
lodged  well.”  The  £ood-humoured  an- 
tiquary,  Grose,  was  earnestly  entreated  by 
a  butcher  to  say  “  he  bought  meat  of 
him  !”  “  God  bless  you.  Sir,”  said  the 

paviours  to  the  enormous  Cambridge  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  he  passed  over  their  work. 
Christopher  Smart,  the  translator  of  Ho¬ 
race,  celebrated  the  three  fat  beadles  of 
Oxford  ;  and  the  fat  physician.  Dr.  Staf¬ 
ford  was  not  allowed  to  rest  in  his  grave 
without  a  witticism  : 

“  Take  heed,  O  good  Irav’llev,  and  do  not 
tread  hard, 

For  here  lies  Dr.  St  ifford  in  all  this  Church¬ 
yard.” 

Our  good  King  Edward  IV.  even  made 
a  practical  joke  with  the  Corporators  of 
London,  for  when  he  invaded  France,  in 
1475,  he  took  care  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  most  corpulent  Aldermen  of 
London,  “  Les  bourgeois  de  Londres  les 
plus  charges  de  ventre ,”  that  the  fati¬ 
gues  of  war  the  sooner  incline  them  to 
peace.  Comments  on  Corpulency . 


TEMPERANCE, 

There  have  been  many  ingenious  devi¬ 
ces  for  keeping  people  within  bounds  at 
the  festive  board— moderation,  or  tem¬ 
perance,  according  to  the  confession  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  “  being  no  easy  virtue.” 

It  was  the  custom  with  some  of  the  em¬ 
perors  at  Constantinople,  at  their  corona¬ 
tion,  while  they  were  on  their  throne, 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  people,  for  a 
mason  to  come  with  patterns  of  choice 
marble,  and  beg  to  know  which  the  august 
person  would  please  to  have v  his  tomb 
made  of  ? 

The  Egyptians  carried  a  skeleton  at 
their  feasts.  Jest  their  guests,  in  the  midst 
of  feasting  and  merriment,  should  forget 
the  frail  tenure  of  life,  and  its  enjoy¬ 
ments. 

In  imitation  of  these  ancient  authorities, 
a  modern  gastronome  had  his  gouty  shoe 
presented  to  him  as  a  memento,  between 
the  first  and  second  courses.  Ibid. 


LAUGHTER  CONDUCIVE  TO  HEALTH. 

‘  Laugh  and  grow  fat,’  is  an  old  adage  ; 
and  Sterne  tells  us,  that  every  time  a  man 
laughs,  he  adds  something  to  his  life,  An 
eccentric  philosopher  of  the  last  century 
used  to  say,  that  he  liked  not  only  to 
laugh  himself,  but  to  see  laughter,  and 
hear  laughter.  “  Laughter,  Sir,  laughter 
is  good  for  health  ;  it  is  a  provocative 


to  the  appetite,  and  a  friend  to  digestion. 
Dr.  Sydenham,  Sir,  said  the  arrival  of 
a  merry  Andrew  in  a  town  was  more  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
than  twenty  asses  loaded  with  medicine.” 
Mr.  Potts  used  to  say,  he  never  saw  the 
“  Tailor  riding  to  Brentford,”  without 
feeling  better  for  a  week  afterwards.  Ib. 


EXERCISE. 

With  respect  to  exercise,  there  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  benevolent  law  of  nature, — ‘  Earn 
and  you  may  enjoy.’  Secure  good  diges¬ 
tion,  by  exercise. 

“  To  ride  on  horseback  be  vonr  cue. 

And  let  not  every  quack  ride  you.”  Ibid. 


POLISH  MODE  OF  PREVENTING  INTRIGUE' 

Polish  ladies  are  very  vigilant  over  the 
conduct  of  their  daughters,  and  intrigues 
are  not  so  easily  carried  on  there  as  in 
England  ;  and  in  some  districts,  (which 
is  perfectly  ridiculous  !)  they  are  forced 
to  wear  little  bells,  both  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  in  order  to  proclaim  where  they  are 
and  what  they  are  doing.  X.  H. 


DR.  WOLLASTON. 

This  giant  in  science,  who,  during  a 
most  busy  life,  extended  his  many  hun¬ 
dred  hands  towards  almost  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge,  left  this  scene  of  his 
great  fame  on  the  22d  December,  to  ex¬ 
plore  another,  and  unknown,  a  fearful 
world.  Consistent  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  existence,  his  very  last  moments 
were  marked  by  that  singular  quickness 
of  comprehension  and  clearness  of  intel¬ 
lect,  which  distinguished  him  above 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  which,  it 
seems,  even  the  pains  of  death  could 
not  dim.  Not  only  did  this  philoso¬ 
pher,  while  lying  in  a  state  of  bodily 
paralysis,  dictate  to  a  few  select  friends 
those  able  papers,  which  contained  as  it 
were  his  last  bequest  to  the  commonweal! h 
of  science,  and  which  the  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  read,  within  the  last  six  weeks, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  emanated  from  his 
mind,  and  have  listened  to  as  to  the 
“  last  day  of  the  expiring  swan  but 
even  when  his  eyelids  were  heavy  with 
the  coming  on  of  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
the  tongue  was  speechless,  he  gave  proof 
that  within  him  the  soul  was  imperishable. 
It  is  said,  that  some  one  present  expressed 
to  the  rest  oi  the  company  a  doubt  whether 
the:r  dying  friend  retained,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  his  mental  faculties ;  upon  which 
the  philosopher  gave  tokens  that  he 
wished  for  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  with 
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them  he  solved  his  friend’s  doubts ;  for 
having  written  a  few  columns  of  numbers, 
he  summed  them  up,  and  the  sum  was 
right.  But  did  he  ever,  during  the  many 
weeks  allotted  to  him  to  prepare  for  death, 
turn  his  mind  to,  or  ask  for  the  comforts 
of  the  religion  of  his  fathers? — and  we 
wish  the  report  were  contradicted.  Whole 
written  volumes  of  theology  would  not 
produce  the  striking  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  weak  and  the  wavering,  which  would 
be  created  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  Wollaston  presented  on  his  death¬ 
bed  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  a  believing 
Christian. 

He  is  asserted  to  have  left  behind  a 

considerable  fortune — some  say  200,  and 

others  only  50,0001.  The  principal  part 

must  have  been  made  bv  the  rnanufac- 

•/ 

turing  ingots  of  plaiina  ;  but  much  again, 
it  is  said,  was  obtained  by  City  specula¬ 
tions.  An  eminent  living  scientific  cha¬ 
racter  probably  alluded  to  the  latter  sup¬ 
position,  when  he  regretted  to  see  science 
prostituted  to  lucrative  schemes. 

Weekly  Rev . 


Cngiotwg  of  avtoug 
Cotmtmg. 


NEW  YEAR’S  CUSTOMS. 


THE  HOBBY  HORSE  DANCE. 

Bromley  Pagets,  Staffordshire,  a  neat 
town  situate  on  the  skirts  of  Derbyshire, 
is  remarkable  for  a  sport,  celebrated  on 
New  Year’s  Day  and  Twelfth  Day  ;  it  is 
called  the  Hobby  Horse  Dance,  and  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  a  person’s  riding  upon 
the  image  of  a  horse,  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  makes 
a  snapping  noise,  keeping  time  to  the 
music  that  accompanies  him,  while  six 
men  dance  the  hay ,  and  other  country 
dances,  with  so  many  deers’  heads  on 
their  shoulders.  To  this  Hobby  Horse 
belongs  a  pot,  which  is  filled  by  the 
reeves  of  the  town  with  ale,  cakes  being 
also  provided,  the  expences  attending  this 
curious  exhibition  is  defrayed  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  spectators,  which  seldom 
fails  to  more  than  suffice,  the  overplus 
being  appropriated  to  relieving  the  poor. 

H.  B.  A. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  IN  CHINA. 

From  Times’  Telescope  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  we  derive  the  following  : — 
(i  The  Chinese  make  their  new  year  com¬ 
mence  on  the  new  moon  nearest  to  the 
time  when  the  sun’s  place  is  in  the  15th 
degree  of  Aquarius.  It  is  the  greatest 


festival  observed  in  the  empire.  Both  the 
government  and  the  people,  rich  and  poor 
take  a  longer  or  shorter  respite  from  their 
cares  and  their  labours  at  the  new  year. 
The  last  day  of  the  old  year  is  an  anxious 
time  to  all  debtors  and  creditors,  for  it 
is  the  great  pay-day,  and  those  who  can¬ 
not  pay  are  abused  and  insulted,  and 
often  have  all  the  furniture  of  their  house 
broken  to  pieces  by  their  desperate  cre¬ 
ditors.  On  the  twentieth  of  the  twelfth 
moon,  by  an  order  from  court,  all  the 
seals  of  office  throughout  the  empire  are 
locked  up,  and  not  opened  till  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  the  first  moon.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  there  are  thirty  days  of  rest  from 
the  ordinary  official  business  of  govern¬ 
ment,  they  attend,  however,  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  cases.  During  the  last  few  days 
of  the  old  year,  the  people  perform  various 
domestic  rites.  On  one  evening  they 
sweep  clean  the  furnace  and  the  hearth, 
and  worship  the  god  of  their  domestic 
fires. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve,  they  perfume  hot 
water  with  the  leaves  of  Wongpe  and 
Pumelo  trees,  and  bathe  in  it.  At  mid¬ 
night  they  arise  and  dress  in  the  best 
clothes,  and  caps  they  can  procure,  then 
looking  to  heaven  they  kneel  down,  and 
perform  the  great  imperial  ceremony7  of 
knocking  the  forehead  on  the  ground 
thrice  three  times.  Next  they  illuminate 
as  splendidly  as  they  can,  and  pray  for 
felicity  towards  some  domestic  idol.  Then 
they  visit  all  the  gods  in  the  various  sur¬ 
rounding  temples,  burn  candles,  incense, 
gilt  paper,  make  bows,  and  pray  pros¬ 
trate.  These  services  to  the  gods  being 
finished,  they  sally  forth,  about  daylight, 
in  all  directions,  to  visit  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  leaving  a  red  paper  card  at  each 
house.  Some  stay  at  home  to  receive 
visitors.  In  the  house,  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  servants  and  slaves,  all  dress,  and 
appear  before  the  heads  of  the  family,  to 
congratulate  them  on  the  new  year.  Af¬ 
ter  New  Year’s  Day,  drinking  and  ca¬ 
rousing,  visiting  aud  feasting,  idleness 
and  dissipation,  continue  for  weeks.  All 
shops  are  shut,  and  workmen  are  idle, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according 
to  the  necessities  or  the  habits  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  parties.  It  is  iu  Canton  generally  a 
month  before  the  business  of  life  returns 
to  its  ordinarv  channel . 


FRENCH  WINES. 

It  appears  by  some  recent  investigations 
that  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  France  in 
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seventy-eight  departments,  occupying  an 
extent  of  1,736,056  hectares,  of  which 
the  average  annual  produce  is  37,075,689 
hectolitres,  being  of  the  value  of 
540,389,293  francs.  The  average  price 
of  the  hectolitre  is  therefore  fifteen  francs 
forty  centimes,  or  thirteen  centimes  the 
common  bottle.  This  is  the  original 
price  ;  but  it  is  nearly  doubled  by  the 
expense  of  carriage,  the  indirect  imposts, 
and  the  droits  d?  octroi,  and  the  profits  of 
trade.  Still  the  exceeding  smallness  of 
this  average  price  shows  that  the  quantity 
of  good  wine  is  very  small,  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  bad.  However,  its 
selling  price  has  less  to  do  with  its  quality 
than  with  the  facility  of  its  conveyance  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  great  consumption. 

New  Mon. 

MALARIA. 

At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  M.  Villermie  read  a 
paper  on  the  Influence  of  Marshes  upon 
Human  Life,  from  which  he  drew  the 
following  conclusions  : — In  the  salubrious 
portions  of  our  climates,  the  winter  and 
spring  months  are  those  which  give  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths,  and  the  winte- 
is  more  fatal  in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 
In  marshy  countries,  the  greatest  number 
of  deaths  is  in  the  months  of  July,  Au¬ 
gust,  September,  and  October  ;  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  marshes  is  most  fatal 
to  personscfrom  one  to  six  years  of  age. 
The  complaint  which  generally  attacks 
children,  owing  to  the  malaria  of  marshes, 
is  stated  to  be  an  acute  gastro -intestinal 
affection.  Ibid, 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TEA  OR  COFFEE. 

At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  that 
very  useful  institution,  the  Medico-Bota¬ 
nical  Society  of  London,  a  communica¬ 
tion  was  read  from  Sir  H.  Willock,  K. 
L.  S.  Charge  d5  Affaires  at  the  Court  of. 
Persia,  on  the  cichorium  intybus  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  The  author  states,  that  the  root 
of  this  plant,  which  is  well  known  in 
England  under  the  name  of  indive,  or 
succorv,  is  employed,  when  roasted  and 
reduced  to  powder,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Moscow,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of 
Russia,  as  a  substitute  for  tea  or  coffee  ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  its  use  as  a  beverage,  that  he 
had  provided  a  considerable  quantity  to 
take  with  him  to  Persia.  We  trust  that 
this  hint  will  not  be  thrown  away. 

Old  Mon . 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Insects,  (from  insectus,  cut  or  notched, 
Latin)  as  Dr.  Johnson  informs  us,  are 
so  called  from  a  separation  in  the  middle 


of  their  bodies,  whereby  they  are  cut  in 
two  parts,  joined  by  a  small  ligature,  as 
in  the  common  fly.  The  history  and 
description  of  insects  constitute  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  entomology,  a  term  formed  from 
the  two  Greek  words,  entoma  insects, 
and  logos  a  discourse.  Entomology  is 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  study 
of  Natural  History ;  and,  though  ne¬ 
glected  or  despised  by  the  generality  of 
mankind,  as  a  pursuit  of  too  trifling  a 
character  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
rational  mind  ;  yet,  as  has  been  wisely 
said  of  it,  “  the  creator,  the  more  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  wisdom,  power,  and  skill,  has 
decreed  that  the  minute  animals  shall  be 
more  complex,  in  all  respects,  than  the 
mighty  monarchs  of  the  forest  or  the 
flood.”  Mag.  of  Nat.  His. 
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A  SOP  FOR  CERBERUS. 

One  day,  when  Nollekens  was  walking 
in  Cavendish  Square,  attended  by  his  man 
Dodimy,  he  desired  him  to  take  up  some 
sop  which  a  boy  had  just  thrown  out  of  a 
beer-pot,  observing  that  it  would  make  a 
nice  dinner  for  his  dog  Cerberus.  “  Lord, 
Sir  !  I  take  it  up  !”  exclaimed  Dodimy, 
“  what !  in  the  sight  of  your  friends  Lord 
Besborough  and  Lord  Brownlow  ?  See, 
Sir,  there’s  Mr.  Shee  looking  down  at 
you.  No,  Sir,  I  would  not  do  it,  if  you 
were  even  to  scratch*  me  !” — Nollekens ’ 
Life  and  Times. 

AMERICAN  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Anthony  Macdonald,  teaches  boys  and 
girls  their  grammar  tongue  ;  also  geogra¬ 
phy,  terrestrial  and  celestial.  Old  hats 
made  as  good  as  new. 


LACONIC  ADDRESS. 

There  is  not  a  finer  instance  of  bre¬ 
vity  in  expression,  or  bravery  and  noble¬ 
ness  of  mind,  than  in  the  address  of  La 
Roche  Jacqueline  to  his  soldiers,  “  If  I 
advance,”  saidihat  gallant  knight,  ee  fol¬ 
low  me  ;  if  I  fall,  avenge  me  ;  if  I  flinch, 
kill  me.”  G.  S.  S. 


*  Whenever  Dodimy  displeased  his 
master,  he  commonly  threatened  to  scratch 
him ,  meaning  out  of  his  will,  which  he 
finally  did,  and  gave  his  intended  annuity 
of  £30,  to  his  principal  assistant,  Mr. 
Goblet,  as  the  long  promised  provision 
for  himself  and  family  ! 
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DATE. 


DAYS. I 


DIARY. 


DATE. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


Jan.  1 


-  .3 


Thurs. 


Fri. 


Circumcision. 
Sun  ris.  5m  af.  8 
— sets  55  - - 3 


St.  Macarius. 
High  Water, 

Oh  Om  morn 
0 - 26  aftn. 


Sat 


- 4 


SUN- 


Mon. 


ues. 


St.  Anterus, 


2  Sun.  af.  Xmas 
t.ess.  for  then  ay 
41  c.  Isaiah,  mor 

46 - —even 

St.  Titus. 


St.  Telespliorous 
Hansel  Monday. 
High  Water. 

4im  aft  2  morn. 
55 - 2  aft. 


Epiphany. 
Twelfth  Day. 

Sun  ris  1m  af.  8 
—  sets  59 - 3 


Jan.  ] 


- 3 


4 


.  On  the  festival  of  the  Circumcision,  the  song  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Madonna  used  to  be  sung.  The 
custom  of  renewing  Christmas  festivities,  and  the 
giving  of  New  Year’s  gifts  on  this  day  is  very  an¬ 
cient,  and  was  practised  by  the  first  kings  of  Rome. 

15 f 5. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Louis  XII, 
king  of  France,  jet.  53,  who  gained  the  honour¬ 
able  appellation  of  father  of  his  people ,  by  his 
tender  concern  for  their  welfare,  an  enviable  dis¬ 
tinction  which  few  monarchs  attain. 

1828. — The  new  cast-iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  of  1 50 
feet  span,  erected  over  the  river  Severn,  at  a 
place  called  Holt  Fleet,  five  miles  beyond  Wor¬ 
cester,  was  opened  on  this  day. 

This  saint,  according  to  Butler,  was  a  confectioner 
of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  flower  of  his  age  spent 
sixty  years  in  penance  and  mortification  in  the 
desarts.  He  died  A.  d.304. 

1801. — Died  on  this  day,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  from  a  French  soldier,  the  celebrated 
physiognomist.  J,  C.  Lavater,  jet.  60.  His  work 
on  Physiognomy,  when  first  published,  made 
such  an  impression  upon  people’s  minds,  that  a 
servant  could  hardly  obtain  a  servitude  without 
the  lines  and  features  of  his  countenance  first 
undergoing  a  comparison  with  the  engravings  of 
the  above  work. 

Our  saint  was  by  birth  a  Greek;  he  succeeded 
Pontianus  in  the  papacy,  A.  d.  234.  In  his  time 
flourished  Julius  Africanus,  an  eminent  writer, 
who,  according  to  Eusebius,  founded  a  famous 
library  at  Caesarea.  Anterus  received  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  in  the  Pith  year  of  his  pontificate. 

Born  on  this  day,  Cicero,  one  of  the  most  famous 
orators,  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  Rome, 
A.  d.  107  b.  c. 

St.  Titus  was  a  convert  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle, 
who  styles  him  his  brother  and  partner  in  his 
labours.  He  died  in  the  1st  Century  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age  in  Crete. 

1712. — On  this  day,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  ar¬ 
rived  in  England.  So  popular  was  this  prince 
with  the  English  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
the  country  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  that,  according  to  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  an  old  maid  bequeathed  him  23001. ,  and  a 
gardener  1001. 

This  saint  who  was  a  Grecian  and  a  Hermit,  was 
called  to  govern  the  church  after  Sixtus,  A.  i>. 
152,  which  he  did  to  the  period  of  his  martyrdom, 
A.n.  152. 


1783. — On  this  day  the  English  under  General  Mat¬ 
thews,  became  masters  of  Onore,  a  sea-port  of 
Hindoostan,  after  a  dreadful  carnage-  The  in¬ 
discriminate  seizure  of  treasure,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  upon  this  occasion,  exhibit,  in  the  most 
odious  light,  the  rapacity  and  avarice  of  the  com¬ 
mander. 

6  For  an  account  of  custom  observed  on  this  day,  see 
present  number. 

The  following  lines  are  illustrative  of  twelfth-night 
practises ; — 

Now  Twelfth-day  is  coming,  good  housewife,  I 
trowe, 

Get  readie  your  churne,  and  your  milk  from  the 
cowe, 

And  fire  your  oven  all  ready  to  bake, 

For  Emma  comes  here  with  a  bonnie  Twelfth  cake. 

The  lads  and  the  lasses  at  night  will  be  seen 

Round  the  wassaile-bowle  drawing  for  king  and  for 
queene; 

But  could  I  possess  their  three  kingdoms  by  lotte, 

I  would  rather  have  Emma  and  dwell  in  a  cotie. 

Anthol.  Bor.  et  Ans.  6 
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See  page  19. 
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THE  STARTLED  FAWN  OF  THE 
SIOUX  ; 

OR,  THE 

FALLS  OF  ST.  ANTHONY. 

Tahmiroo  was  the  daughter  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Sioux  chieftain  ;  and  she  was  the  only 
being  ever  known  to  turn  the  relentless 
old  man  from  a  savage  purpose.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  influence  was  owing  to  her 
infantile  beauty;  but  more  to  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  which  that  beauty  was  the  em¬ 
blem.  Her’s  was  a  species  of  loveliness 
rare  among  Indian  girls.  Her  figure  had 
the  flexile  grace  so  appropriate  to  pro¬ 
tected  and  dependant  woman  in  refined 
countries ;  her  ripe  pouting  lip  and  dim¬ 
pled  cheek  wore  the  pleading  air  of  ag¬ 
grieved  childhood  ;  and  her  dark  eye  had 
such  an  habitual  expression  of  timidity 
and  fear,  that  the  young  Sioux  called  her 
the  f  Startled  Fawn.’  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  her  father’s  broad  lands,  or  her  own 
appealing  beauty,  was  the  most  power¬ 
ful  cause  of  admiration  ;  but  certain  it 
Vol  III.  C 


is,  Tahmiroo  w  as  the  unrivalled  belle  of 
the  Sioux.  She  was  a  creature  all  form¬ 
ed  for  love.  Her  downcast  eye,  her 
trembling  lip,  and  her  quiet,  submissive 
motion,  all  spoke  its  language  ;  yet  va¬ 
rious  young  chieftains  had  in  vain  sought 
her  affections,  and  when  her  father  urged 
her  to  strengthen  his  power  by  an  alli¬ 
ance,  she  answered  him  only  by  her 
tears.  This  state  of  things  continued 
until  1?65,  when  a  company  of  French 
traders  came  to  reside  there,  for  the  sake 
of  deriving  profit  from  the  fur  trade. 
Among  them  was  Florimond  de  Ranee, 
a  young,  indolent  Adonis,  whom  pure 
ennui  had  led  from  Quebec  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony.  His  fair,  round  face, 
and  studied  foppery  of  dress,  might  have 
done  little  toward  gaining  the  heart  of 
the  gentle  Sioux  ;  but  there  was  a  de¬ 
ference  and  courtesy  in  his  manner  which 
the  Indian  never  pays  to  degraded  wo¬ 
man,  and  Tahmiroo’s  deep  sensibilities 
were  touched  by  it.  A  more  careful 
arrangement  of  her  rude  dress,  an  an¬ 
xiety  to  speak  his  language  fluently,  and 
a  close  observance  of  European  customs, 
soon  betrayed  the  subtle  power  which 
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was  fa^t  making  her  its  slave.  The 
ready  vanity  of  the  Frenchman  quickly 
perceived  it.  At  first  he  encouraged  it 
with  that  sort  of  undefined  pleasure  which 
man  always  feels  in  awakening  strong 
affection  in  the  hearts  of  even  the  most 
insignificant.  Then  the  idea,  that  though 
an  Indian,  she  was  a  princess,  and  that 
her  father’s  extensive  lands  on  the  Mis- 
souii  were  daily  becoming  of  more  and 
more  consequence  to  his  ambitious  na¬ 
tion,  led  him  to  think  of  marriage  with 
her  as  a  desirable  object.  His  eyes  and 
his  manner  had  said  this  long  before  the 
old  chief  began  to  suspect  it,  and  he  al¬ 
lowed  the  wily  Frenchman  to  twine  him¬ 
self  almost  as  closely  round  his  heart  as 
he  had  around  the  more  yielding  soul  of 
his  darling  child.  Though  exceedingly 
indolent  by  nature,  Florimond  de  Ranee 
had  acquired  skill  in  many  graceful  arts, 
which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  sava¬ 
ges.  He  fenced  well  enough  to  foil  the 
most  expert  antagonist;  and  in  hunting, 
his  rifle  was  sure  to  carry  death  to  the 
game.  These  accomplishments,  and  the 
facility  with  which  his  pliant  nation  con¬ 
form  to  the  usages  of  savage  life,  made 


him  a  universal  favourite,  and  at  his  re¬ 
quest  he  was  formally  adopted  as  one  of 
the  tribe.  Rut  conscious  as  he  was  of 
his  power,  it  was  long  before  he  dared 
to  ask  for  the  daughter  of  the  haughty 
chief.  When  he  did  make  the  daring 
proposition,  it  was  received  with  a  still 
and  terrible  wrath,  that  might  well  fright¬ 
en  him  from  his  purpose.  Rage  shewed 
itself  only  in  the  swelling  veins  and 
clenched  hand  of  the  old  chief.  With 
the  boasted  coldness  and  self-possession 
of  an  Indian,  he  answered,  ‘  There  are 
Sioux  girls  enough  for  the  poor  pale  faces 
that  come  among  us.  A  king’s  daugh¬ 
ter  weds  the  son  of  a  king.  Eagles  must 
sleep  in  an  eagle’s  nest.1  In  vain  Tahmi- 
roo  knelt  and  supplicated.  In  vain  she 
promised  that  Florimond  de  Ranee  would 
adopt  all  his  enmities  and  all  his  friend¬ 
ships  ;  that  in  hunting  and  in  war  he 
would  be  an  invaluable  treasure.  The 
chief  remained  inexorable.  Then  Tah- 
miroo  no  longer  joined  in  the  dance, 
and  the  old  men  noticed  that  her  rich 
voice  was  silent  when  they  passed  her 
wigwam.  The  light  of  her  beauty  began 
to  fade,  and  the  bright  vermillion  current 
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which  mantled  under  her  brown  cheek 
became  sluggish  and  pale.  The  languid 
glance  she  cast  on  the  morning  sun  and 
the  bright  earth  entered  into  her  father’s 
soul.  He  could  not  see  his  beautiful 
child  thus  gradually  wasting  away.  He 
had  long  averted  his  eyes  whenever  he 
saw  Florimond  de  Ranee,  but  one  day 
when  he  crossed  his  hunting  path,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  pointed 
to  Tahmiroo’s  dwelling.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  The  proud  old  man  and 
the  bloowing  lover  entered  it  together. 
Tahmiroo  was  seated  in  the  darkest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  wigwam,  her  head  leaning  on 
her  hand,  her  basket  work  tangled  be¬ 
side  her,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  the  vil¬ 
lage  maidens  had  brought  her  scattered 
and  withering  at  her  feet.  The  chief 
looked  upon  her  with  a  vehement  ex¬ 
pression  of  love,  which  none  but  stern 
countenances  can  wear.  (  Tahmiroo,’ 
he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  ‘  go  to  the 
wigwam  of  the  stranger,  that  your  father 
may  again  see  you  love  to  look  on  the 
rising  sun  and  the  opening  flowers.’ — 
There  was  mingled  joy  and  modesty  in 
the  upward  glance  of  the  (  Startled  Fawn’ 
of  the  Sioux  ;  and  when  Florimond  de 
Ranee  saw  the  light  of  her  mild  eye  sud¬ 
denly  and  timidly  veiled  by  its  deeply 
fringed  lid,  he  knew  that  he  had  lost 
none  of  his  power.  The  marriage-song 
was  soon  heard  in  the  royal  wigwam, 
and  the  young  adventurer  became  the 
son  of  a  king.  Months  and  years  passed 
on,  and  found  Tahmiroo  the  same  devo¬ 
ted,  submissive  being.  Her  husband  no 
longer  treated  her  with  the  uniform  gal¬ 
lantry  of  a  lover.  He  was  not  often 
harsh,  but  he  adopted  something  of  the 
coldness  and  indifference  of  the  nation 
he  had  joined.  Tahmiroa  sometimes 
wept  in  secret ;  but  so  much  of  fear  had 
lately  mingled  with  her  love,  that  she 
carefully  concealed  her  grief  from  him 
who  had  occasioned  it.  When  she  watch¬ 
ed  his  countenance  with  that  pleading, 
innocent  look  which  had  always  charac¬ 
terised  her  beauty,  she  sometimes  would 
obtain  a  glance  such  as  he  had  given  her 
in  former  days,  and  then  her  heart  would 
leap  like  a  frolicsome  lamb,  and  she  would 
live  cheerfully  on  the  remembrance  of 
that  smile,  through  many  wearisome  days 
of  silence  and  neglect.  Never  was  wo¬ 
man,  in  her  heart-breaking  devotedness, 
satisfied  with  such  slight  testimonials  of 
love  as  was  this  gentle  Sioux  girl.  If 
Florimond  chose  to  fish,  she  would  her¬ 
self  ply  the  oars,  rather  than  he  should 
suffer  fatigue,  and  the  gaudy  canoe  her 
father  had  given  her,  might  often  be  seen 
gliding  down  the  stream,  while  Tahmiroo 
dipped  her  oars  in  unison  with  her  soft, 
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rich  voice,  and  the  indolent  Frenchman 
lay  sunk  in  luxurious  repose.  She  had 
learned  his  religion,  but  for  herself  she 
never  prayed.  The  cross  he  had  given 
her  was  always  raised  in  supplication  for 
him,  and  if  he  but  looked  unkindly  on 
her,  she  kissed  it,  and  invoked  its  aid, 
in  agony  of  soul.  She  fancied  the  sounds 
of  his  native  land  might  be  dear  to  him, 
and  she  studied  his  language  with  a  pa¬ 
tience  and  perseverance  to  which  the 
savage  has  seldom  been  known  to  sub¬ 
mit.  She  tried  to  imitate  the  dresses  she 
had  heard  him  describe  ,  and  if  he  looked 
with  a  pleased  eye  on  any  ornament  she 
wore,  it  was  always  reserved  to  welcome 
his  return.  Yet,  for  all  this  lavishness  of 
love,  she  asked  but  kind,  approving 
looks,  which  cost  the  giver  nothing.  Alas, 
for  the  perverseness  of  man,  in  scorning 
the  affection  he  ceases  to  doubt  ! 

The  little  pittance  of  love  for  which 
poor  Tahmiroo’s  heart  yearned  so  much, 
was  seldom  given.  Her  soul  was  a  per¬ 
petual  prey  to  anxiety  and  excitement ; 
and  the  quiet  certainty  of  domestic  bliss 
was  never  her  allotted  portion.  There 
were,  however,  two  beings,  on  whom  she 
could  pour  forth  her  whole  flood  of  ten¬ 
derness,  without  reproof  or  disappoint¬ 
ment.  She  had  given  birth  to  a  son  and 
daughter,  of  uncommon  promise.  Vic- 
toire,  the  eldest,  had  her  father’s  beauty, 
save  in  the  melting  dark  eye,  with  its 
plaintive  expression,  and  the  modest 
drooping  of  its  silken  lash.  Her  cheeks 
had  just  enough  of  the  Indian  hue  to  give 
them  a  warm,  rich  colouring  ;  and  such 
was  her  early  maturity,  that  at  thirteen 
years  of  age,  her  tall  figure  combined  the 
graceful  elasticity  of  youth  with  the  staid 
majesty  of  womanhood.  She  had  sprung 
up  at  her  father’s  feet  with  the  sudden 
luxuriance  of  a  tropical  flower  ;  and  her 
matured  loveliness  aroused  all  the  dor¬ 
mant  tenderness  and  energy  within  him. 
It  was  with  mournful  interest  he  saw 
her  leaping  along  the  chase,  with  her 
mother’s  bounding,  sylph-like  joy  ;  and 
he  would  sigh  deeply  when  he  observed 
her  oar  rapidly  cutting  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  while  her  boat  flew  over  the 
surface  of  the  river,  like  a  wild  bird  in  sport 
— and  the  gay  young  creature  would  wind 
round  among  the  eddies,  or  dart  forward 
with  her  hair  streaming  on  the  wind,  and 
her  lips  parted  with  eagerness.  Tahmi¬ 
roo  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  his 
emotions.  She  thought,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  that  silence  and  sadness  were 
the  natural  expressions  of  a  white  man’s 
love  ;  but  when  he  turned  his  restless 
gaze  from  his  daughter  to  her,  she  met  an 
expression  which  troubled  her.  Indiffe¬ 
rence  had  changed  into  contempt ;  and 
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woman's  soul,  whether  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  or  the  wilderness,  is  painfully  alive 
to  the  sting  of  scorn.  Sometimes  her 
placid  nature  was  disturbed  by  a  strange 
jealousy  of  her  own  child. 

<f  I  love  Victoire  only  because  she  is 
the  daughter  of  Florimond,”  thought  she  ; 

and  why,  oh  !  why,  does  he  not  love 
me  for  being  the  mother  of  Victoire  V*  It 
was  too  evident  that  De  Ranee  wished  his 
daughter  should  be  estranged  from  her 
mother  and  her  mother’s  people.  With 
all  members  of  the  tribe,  out  of  his 
own  family,  he  sternly  forbade  her  hav¬ 
ing  any  intercourse  ;  and  even  there  he 
kept  her  constantly  employed  in  taking 
dancing  lessons  from  himself,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  various  branches  of  learning  from  an 
old  Catholic  priest,  whom  he  had  solicited 
to  reside  with  him  for  that  purpose.  But 
this  kind  of  life  was  irksome  to  the  Indian 
girl,  and  she  was  perpetually  escaping  the 
vigilance  of  her  father,  to  try  her  arrow 
in  the  woods,  or  guide  her  pretty  canoe 
over  the  waters.  De  Ranee  had  long 
thought  it  impossible  to  gratify  his  ambi¬ 
tious  views  for  his  daughter,  without  re¬ 
moving  her  from  the  attractions  of  her 
savage  home,  and  each  day’s  experience 
convinced  him  more  and  more  of  the  truth 
of  this  conclusion.  To  favour  his  pro¬ 
ject,  he  assumed  an  affectionate  manner 
towards  his  wife  ;  for  he  well  knew  that 
one  look  or  word  of  kindness  would  at  any 
time  win  back  all  her  love.  When  the 
deep  sensibilities  of  her  warm  heart  were 
roused,  he  would  ask  for  leave  to  sell  her 
lands  ;  and  she,  in  her  prodigality  of  ten¬ 
derness,  would  have  given  him  any  thing, 
even  her  own  life,  for  such  smiles  as  he 
then  bestowed.  The  old  chief  was  dead, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  check  the  unfeel¬ 
ing  rapacity  of  the  Frenchman.  Tracts 
after  tracts  of  Tahmiroo’s  valuable  land 
were  sold,  and  the  money  remitted  to 
Quebec,  whither  he  had  the  purpose  of 
conveying  his  children,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  visit,  but  in  reality  with  the  firm  in¬ 
tent  of  never  again  beholding  his  deserted 
wife.  A  company  of  Canadian  traders 
happened  to  visit  the  Falls  of  St.  Antho¬ 
ny  just  at  this  juncture,  and  Florimond 
de  Ranee  took  the  opportunity  to  apprise 
Tahmiroo  of  his  intention  to  educate  Vic¬ 
toire  at  one  of  the  convents  in  Quebec. 
The  Sioux  pleaded  with  all  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  a  mother’s  eloquence  ;  but  she 
pleaded  in  vain.  Victoire  and  her  father 
joined  the  company  of  traders  on  [their 
return  to  Canada.  Tahmiroo  knelt,  and 
fervently  besought  that  she  might  accom¬ 
pany  them.  She  would  stay  out  of  sight, 
she  said  ;  they  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
her,  among  the  great  white  folks  at  the 
east ;  and  if  she  could  but  live  where  she 


could  see  them  every  day,  she  should  die 
happier, 

“  Ashamed  of  you !  and  you  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Sioux  king  1”  exclaimed  Victoire 
proudly,  and,  with  a  natural  impulse  of 
tenderness,  fell  on  her  mother’s  neck  and 
wept.  mx’--'" 

“  Victoire,  ’tis  time  to  depart !”  said 
her  father,  sternly.  The  sobbing  girl 
tried  to  release  herself ;  but  she  could  not. 
Tahmiroo  embraced  her  with  the  energy 
of  despair  ;  for,  after  all  her  doubts  and 
jealousies,  Victoire  was  the  darling  child 
of  her  bosom — she  was  so  much  the  image 
of  Florimond  when  he  first  said  he  loved 
her. 

tf  Woman !  let  her  go !”  exclaimed 
De  Ranee,  exasperated  by  the  length  of 
the  parting1  scene.  Tahmiroo  raised  her 
eyes  anxiously  to  his  face,  and  she  saw 
that  his  arm  was  raised  to  strike  her. 

“  I  am  a  poor  daughter  of  the  Sioux  ; 
oh  !  why  did  you  marry  me  ?”  exclaim¬ 
ed  she,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  grief. 

t(  For  your  father’s  lands,”  said  the 
Frenchman,  coldly.  This  was  the  drop  too 
much.  Poor  Tahmiroo  with  a  piercing 
shriek  fell  on  the  earth,  and  hid  her  face 
in  the  grass.  She  knew  not  how  long  she 
remained  there.  Her  highly-wrought 
feelings  had  brought  on  a  dizziness  of  the 
brain,  and  she  was  conscious  only  of  a 
sensation  of  sickness,  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  receding  voices.  When  she  re¬ 
covered,  she  found  herself  alone  with 
Louis,  her  little  boy,  then  about  six  years 
old.  The  child  had  wandered  there  after 
the  traders  had  departed,  and  having  in 
vain  tried  to  waken  his  mother,  he  had 
laid  himself  down  at  her  side,  and  slept 
on  his  bow  and  arrows.  From  that  hour 
Tahmiroo  was  changed.  Her  quiet,  sub¬ 
missive  air  gave  place  to  a  stern  and  lofty 
manner  ;  and  she,  who  had  always  been 
so  gentle,  became  as  bitter  and  implaca¬ 
ble  as  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  her  tribe. 
In  little  Louis  all  the  strong  feelings  of  her 
soul  were  centred  ;  but  even  her  affec¬ 
tion  for  him  was  characterised  by  a  strange 
and  unwonted  fierceness.  Her  only  care 
seemed  to  be  to  make  him  like  his  grand¬ 
father,  and  to  instil  a  deadly  hatred  of 
white  men  ;  and  the  boy  learned  his  les¬ 
sons  well.  He  was  the  veriest  little  sa¬ 
vage  that  ever  let  fly  an  arrow.  To  his 
mother  alone  he  yielded  any  thing  like 
submission,  and  the  Sioux  were  proud 
to  hail  the  haughty  child  as  their  future 
chieftain.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  things 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  when 
Florimond  de  Ranee  came  among  them, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years.  He  was 
induced  to  make  this  visit,  partly  from  a 
lingering  curiosity  to  see  his  boy,  and 
partly  from  the  hopes  of  obtaining  more 
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land  from  the  yielding  Tahmiroo.  He 
affected  much  contrition  for  his  past  con¬ 
duct,  and  promised  to  return  with  Vic- 
toire  before  the  year  expired.  Tahmiroo 
met  him  with  the  most  chilling  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  listened  to  him  with  a  vacant 
look,  as  if  she  ^heard  him  not.  It  was 
only  when  he  spoke  to  her  boy  that  he 
could  arouse  her  from  this  apparent  le¬ 
thargy.  On  this  subject  she  was  all 
suspicion.  She  had  a  sort  of  undefined 
dread  that  he  too  would  be  carried  away 
from  her  ;  and  she  watched  over  him  like 
a  she-wolf,  when  her  young  is  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Her  fears  were  not  unfounded  ; 
for  Florimond  de  Ranee  did  intend,  by 
demonstrations  of  fondness,  and  glowing 
descriptions  of  Quebec,  to  kindle  in  the 
mind  of  his  son  a  desire  to  accompany 
him.  Tahmiroo  thought  the  hatred  of 
white  men,  which  she  had  so  carefully 
instilled,  would  prove  a  sufficient  shield  ; 
but  many  weeks  had  not  elapsed,  be¬ 
fore  she  saw  that  Louis  was  fast  yield¬ 
ing  himself  up  to  the  fascinating  power 
which  had  enthralled  her  own  youthful 
spirit.  With  this  discovery  came  hor¬ 
rible  thoughts  of  vengeance  ;  and,  more 
than  once,  she  had  nearly  nerved  her  soul 
to  murder  the  father  of  her  son,  but  she 
could  not.  Something  in  his  features 
still  reminded  her  of  the  devoted  young 
Frenchman  who  had  carried  her  quiver 
through  the  woods,  and  kissed  the  moc¬ 
casin  he  stooped  to  lace— and  she  could 
not  kill  him.  The  last  cutting  blow  was 
soon  given  to  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
wife.  Young  Louis,  full  of  boyish  cu¬ 
riosity,  expressed  a  wish  to  go  with  his 
father,  though  he,  at  the  same  time,  pro¬ 
mised  a  speedy  return.  He  had  always 
been  a  stubborn  boy,  and  she  felt  now 
as  if  her  worn-out  spirit  would  vainly 
contend  against  his  wilfulness.  With 
that  sort  of  resigned  stupor  which  often 
indicates  approaching  insanity,  she  yield¬ 
ed  to  his  request,  exacting,  however,  a 
promise  that  he  would  sail  a  few  miles 
down  the  Mississippi  with  her  the  day 
before  his  departure.  The  day  arrived. 
Florimond  de  Ranee  was  at  a  distance  on 
business.  Tahmiroo  decked  herself  in 
the  garments  and  jewels  she  had  worn 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  and  selected 
the  gaudiest  wampum  belts  for  the  little 
Louis. 

‘  Why  do  you  put  these  on  ?’  said  the 
boy. 

‘  Because  Tahmiroo  will  no  more  see 
her  son  in  the  land  of  the  Sioux,’  said 
she,  mournfully  ;  ‘  and  when  her  father 
meets  her  in  the  Spirit  Land,  he  will 
know  the  beads  he  gave  her.’  She  took 
the  wondering  boy  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  to  the  river  side.  There  lay 


the  canoe  her  father  had  given  her  when 
she  left  him  for  e  the  wigwam  of  the 
stranger.’  It  was  faded  and^bruised  now, 
and  so  were  all  her  hopes.  She  looked 
back  on  the  hut  where  she  had  spent 
her  brief  term  of  vredded  happiness,  and 
its  peacefulness  seemed  a  mockery  of  her 
misery.  And  was  she — the  lone,  the 
wretched,  the  desperate,  and  deserted 
one —  was  she  the  £  Startled  Fawn’  of 
the  Sioux,  for  whom  contending  chiefs 
had  asked  in  vain  ?  The  remembrance 
of  all  her  love  and  all  her  wrongs  came 
up  before  her  memory,  and  death  seemed 
more  pleasant  to  her  than  the  gay  dance 
she  once  loved  so  well.  But  then  her 
eye  rested  on  her  boy — and  O  God  !  with 
what  an  agony  of  love  !  It  was  the  last 
vehement  struggle  of  a  soul  all  formed 
for  tenderness.  ‘We  will  goto  the  Spirit 
Land  together,’  she  exclaimed  :  c  he  can¬ 
not  come  there  to  rv,b  me  1’  She  took 
Louis  in  her  arms  as  if  he  had  been  a 
feather,  and  springing  into  the  boat,  she 
guided  it  toward  the  Falls  of  St.  Antho¬ 
ny.  c  Mother,  mother  !  the  canoe  is 
going  over  the  rapids !’  screamed  the 
frightened  child.  ‘  My  father  stands  on 
the  waves  and  beckons  me  !’  she  said. 
The  boy  looked  at  the  horribly  fixed  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  face,  and  shrieked  aloud 
for  help.  The  boat  went  over  the  cata¬ 
ract.  Louis  de  Ranee  was  seen  no 
more.  He  sleeps  with  the  f  Startled 
Fawn’  of  the  Sioux,  in  the  waves  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  story  is  well  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  Indians  of  the  present  day, 
and  when  a  mist  gathers  over  the  Falls, 
they  often  say,  f  Let  us  not  hunt  to-day. 
A  storm  will  certainly  come  ;  for  Tah¬ 
miroo  and  her  son  are  going  over  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.’ — The  Legendary . 

HORiE  PHILOLOGICAL 
(For  the  Olio.) 

There  is  no  branch  of  language  so  im¬ 
portant  as  that  of  etymology.  By  its  ap¬ 
plication  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the 
various  inflections  of  words  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  origin,  and  to  identify  in  whole 
vocabularies,  the  same  philosophical 
meaning  which  first  existed  in  their  parent 
root.  In  a  state  of  incivilization,  men 
have  but  few  elementary  sounds, — the 
savage  is  alike  in  all  countries,  whether 
oppressed  by  the  heat  of  an  oriental  sun, 
or  chilled  by  northern  tempests, — self¬ 
reservation  characterises  all  his  actions  ; 
whether  he  pursue  the  dangers  of  the 
chace,  or  combat  with  his  foe,  if  he  would 
express  the  swiftness  of  his  courser,  he 
would  employ  sounds  indicative  of  a  velo¬ 
city  of  motion,  or  if  he  would  describe 
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the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  his  lan¬ 
guage  would  be  assimilated  to  the  actions 
iie  was  endeavouring  to  describe  ;  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  art,  he  has  no  ideas  but  those 
which  originate  from  the  appearance  of 
nature  around  him,  he  expresses  every 
thing  by  analogy  and  comparison  ;  in  the 
noise  of  the  tempest,  he  hears  the  clamor 
of  war,  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  is 
to  him  the  voice  of  friendship  or  of  love. 
Since  such  is  man  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
we  may  not  wonder  at  that  universal  si 
milarity  so  apparent  in  all  languages,  for, 
however  they  may  have  been  disguised 
by  the  more  artificial  beauties  of  elocu¬ 
tion,  there  is  the  same  organic  affinity 
expressed  in  each;  this  universal  system  in 
language  may  be  traced  “  from  Indus  to 
the  Pole,”  and  when  we  reflect  that  the 
same  passions  are  felt  by  all,  that  ambi¬ 
tion  and  vengeance  alike  characterise  the 
Arab  robber  and  the  Northern  chief,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  their  language 
would  assume  a  similitude  of  expression. 

Some  have  denied  that  there  is  any  rule 
in  language,  aud  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  words  have  an  arbitrary  mean¬ 
ing,  and  are  totally  unconnected  with  one 
another ;  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  oriental  tongues  have  proved  the  con¬ 
trary  of  this  assertion,  since  some  of  our 
modern  philologists,  who  have  paid  a 
greater  deference  to  common  sense,  and 
an  individual  acquaintance  'with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  language,  than  to  the  volumes  of 
Vossius  or  Scaliger,  have  proved  that  all 
have  the  same  organic  affinity,  and  that 
their  subsequent  variations  are  still  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  same  philosophical  principles. 
The  Etymologicon  Magnum  of  Dr.  Whi¬ 
ter,  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  affinity  which  exists  in  language  ; — 
and  no  better  elucidation  of  this  subject 
can  be  given  than  the  words  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  author  himself: 

In  the  invention  of  language,  we 
shall  readily  perceive  that  the  mind  is 
both  active  and  passive  ;  as  it  is  employed 
in  producing  the  effects  of  contrivance 
without  the  consciousness  of  design.  Lan¬ 
guages  are  formed,  not  to  be  the  labour 
of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  scrupu¬ 
lously  compares  the  sense  of  the  element¬ 
ary  sound  with  the  properties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  which  at  once  appropriates  the 
name  to  the  object  from  a  confused  and 
collected  notion  of  the  force  and  spirit  of 
the  element.  As  the  suggestion  is  prompt 
and  the  feeling  undefined,  the  mind  stays 
not  to  select  a  contracted  notion  for  an 
ample  object,  nor  to  confine  within  the 
limits  of  a  partial  sense  the  various  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  general  idea. 

We  behold  the  most  extensive  and 
complicated  artifice  which  the  powers  of 


reason  were  ever  employed  in  devising, 
prompted,  as  it  should  seem,  without 
thought,  and  completed  without  contri¬ 
vance.  The  exertions  of  a  controlling 
principle,  conducting  to  the  same  end, 
are  for  ever  visible  ;  though  the  artist  is 
unconscious  of  his  design,  and  ignorant  of 
his  art.  It  is  by  these  efforts  of  unme¬ 
ditating  skill  that  the  system  of  Lan¬ 
guage  has  been  generated ,  uniform  in 
all  its  parts ,  and  defined  in  all  its  pro¬ 
portions 

This  celebrated  philologist  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  assertions, 
and  adduced  facts  and  authorities  that  can 
never  be  refuted  by  the  sophistical  sub¬ 
terfuges  of  grammarians  ;  he  has  clearly 
proved,  that  the  same  organic  combina¬ 
tions  which  were  employed  by  the  impas¬ 
sioned  barbarian  were,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  still  to  be  heard  in  the  polished 
periods  of  orators,  and  gave  force  and 
animation  to  the  theme  of  the  poet.  If  in 
the  structures  of  the  Parthenon  and  Acro¬ 
polis  may  be  identified  those  principles  of 
architectural  design  which  were  first  dis¬ 
played  in  the  simple  edifices  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  may  not  language  still  retain  those 
primitive  features  which  influence  its 
genius,  and  give  grace  and  grandeur  to 
its  subsequent  perfection  ? 

Etymology  is  important,  because  by  its 
application,  we  are  enabled  to  connect  one 
language  with  another,  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  philosophic  meaning  of 
a  verbal  root,  a  very  numerous  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  words  may  be  easily  retained’  •- — 
since,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  branches 
of  language,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  it 
should  be  every  where  recommended  and 
adopted.  Some  grammarians  have  refined 
upon  its  principles  to  so  unlimited  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  they  have  well  merited  the  ridi¬ 
cule  that  has  been  employed  to  deride 
their  sophistical  definitions  ;  while  others 
intimidated  by  the  lash  of  the  satirist,  have 
consented  to  relinquish  the  study  altoge** 
ther, — the  sophism  of  the  one  and  the  self** 
denial  of  the  other  are  equally  deserving 
the  strictest  censure  ; — the  neglect  of  the 
more  useful  principles  of  etymology  are 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  every  species  of 
literature,  and  even  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  instruction,  its  application  is  of  imme¬ 
diate  importance  to  substantiate  this  fact. 
It  may  be  asked  which  pupil  has  the 
clearest  conception  of  the  Latin  cases, 
the  one  who  knows  their  etymologiesjcon- 
sist  in  nomen  (nominative),  geneo,  geni¬ 
tive — do,  datus,  dative — accuso,  accusa¬ 
tive—  voco,  vocavi,  vocative — ab  and 
latus,  ablative ; — or  the  other,  who  re¬ 
peats  them  without  being  able  to  describe 
these  definitions  ?  Language  never  was 
nor  is  a  thing  of  arbitrary  sounds  and 
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characters,  it  must  be  considered  as  phi¬ 
losophical  in  its  origin  ;  and  that  its  sub¬ 
sequent  excellence  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  progressive  accumulation  of  the  more 
artificial  beauties  of  elocution. 

The  veneration  of  the  ancients  for  the 
origin  of  their  letters  is  evident  from  their 
Fables  of  Cadmus  ;  but  none  have  more 
deified  language  than  Cornelius  Agrippa  : 
among  his  various  hypothesis  concerning 
the  origin  of  language,  and  the  formation 
of  letters,  he  assumed  that  the  letter  A, 
which  is  the  primal  letter  of  the  various 
alphabets  of  the  east,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  modern,  owes  its  priority  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  element  fire 
— its  earliest  formation  being  emblematic 
of  the  ascension  of  fire,  which  was  uni¬ 
versally  worshipped  by  the  eastern  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  from  their  idolatry  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  originated  the  structure  of  pyramids, 
the  formation  of  the  mitres  of  their  priests, 
the  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  their  ves¬ 
tures,  and  many  other  empyrean  inven¬ 
tions.  The  letter  H  he  also  declared  to 
be  the  emblem  of  breath  or  spiritus 
mitndi,  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  Sigean,  and  other  alphabets,  it  as¬ 
sumes  the  form  of  the  lips  (labia).  If 
“  this  is  madness,  there’s  method  in  it,” 
and  we  must  attribute  to  the  author  some 
praise  for  his  philosophy,  since  it  is  well 
known  to  philologists  that  the  aspirate  H 
is  employed  in  the  more  ancient  languages 
as  the  characteristic  or  radical  letter  of 
words,  the  sense  of  which  are  analagous 
to  its  original  formation.  Many  were  the 
hypothesis  of  writers  concerning  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  alphabetic  organizations,  who,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  veneration  for  language, 
wished  to  attribute  to  it  all  the  philosophy 
and  grandeur  that  the  human  mind  could 
comprehend,  and  whose  disquisitions, 
being  totally  unconnected  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  principles  of  etymology,  may  please 
the  curious,  but  cannot  instruct  the  uni- 
niated. 

Many  learned  men  have  considered 
etymology  the  least  important  branch  of 
language,  and  among  whom  Dr.  Watts 
is  a  remarkable  instance  ;  he  adduces 
the  words,  stramen  (straw)  —  strages 
(slaughter),  and  stragulum  (a  covering 
for  a  place  of  rest),  as  an  instance  of  the 
absurdity  of  etymology,  the  rules  of  which 
would  require  these  words  to  have  a  con¬ 
nective  sense.  He  demands  what  con¬ 
nection  can  there  be  between  straw, 
slaughter  and  a  covering  for  a  place  of 
rest?  It  maybe  answered  sterna  signifies 
to  strew  or  lay  down,  hence  stramen. 
(that  which  is  strewn  or  laid  down),i.e, 
the  materials  of  a  Testing  place— and 
strages  implies  a  ceasing  from  motion  — 
sleep— the  secondary  idea  of  which  is 


death,  or  destruction,  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  nox  (night)  is  derived  noceo ,  to 
injure;  as  the  secondary  idea  inferred 
from  nox  is  that  of  oppression,  or  injuri¬ 
ous,  it  has  produced  a  verb,  w'hicli  sig¬ 
nifies  to  injure  ; — and  this  figurative  mode 
of  expression  is  peculiar  to  every  language 
if  their  etymologies  are  observed — and 
stragulum,  from  struo  (to  strew')  signifies 
that  which  is  laid  over  or  upon— hence 
covering  ;  and  from  this  investigation  it 
is  evident  that  the  connection  between 
stramen,  strages  and  stragulum  is  well 
defined. 

The  learned  doctor  might  have  extend¬ 
ed  the  same  objection  to  pater ,  pabulum , 
and  pabulor,  by  demanding  what  con¬ 
nection  there  could  be  between!  Father, 
Food,  and  a  Forager  ;  but  when  their 
etymologies  are  known,  no  longer  doubt 
exists  as  to  their  identity  :  from  the  Greek 
iraco — to  feed  or  nourish,  we  have  irarrip 
— latine,  pater ,  one  w'ho  feeds  or  pre¬ 
serves  ;  hence,  paseo ,  to  feed,  pabulum , 
(food)  ;  and  pabulor ,  one  w'ho  provides 
food— a  forager. 

It  is  thus  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
has  been  often  impeded  by  the  obstinacy 
of  pedantic  grammarians  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  adopt  the  scholastic  forms  of 
their  equally  pedantic  predecessors,  whose 
illiberal  prejudices  and  monotonous  ideas 
have  been  fondly  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  till  they  have  gain¬ 
ed  authority  from  a  continuity  of  advo¬ 
cates,  and  rendered  sacred  from  the  lapse 
of  centuries.  It  has  ever  been  fatal  to 
intellectual  improvement  that  men  have 
too  generally  reposed  in  the  confidence  of 
these  literary  Gorgons,  who  are  more  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  a  terror  than  extend  a 
love  for  learning. 

Those  who  have  perused  Locke  on  the 
association  of  ideas,  will  readily  perceive 
that  in  learning  any  particular  science  the 
extensive  utility  of  preserving  its  various 
branches  connected.  To  have  correct 
ideas  of  things,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  words  by  which  they 
are  designated,  and  instances  continually 
occur  where  a  partial  knowledge  of  ety¬ 
mology  is  absolutely  indispensable.  In 
the  Calendar,  we  find,  ££  The  Invention 
of  the  Cross,”  the  sense  of  which  is  scarce¬ 
ly  intelligible  until  the  etymology  of  the 
word  ££  invention  ”  be  ascertained  ; — i.  e. 
from  in — unto  or  upon,  and  venire — to 
,  go,  to  go  upon,  or  discover  that  which 
was  hidden.  There  are,  perhaps,  few 
who  do  not  know  that  ££  the  Advent  of 
Christ,”  means  “  the  coming  of  Christ,” 
but  the  meaning  is  more  apparent,  when 
it  is  known  that  advent  is  compounded  of 
ad,  to,  and  venire,  to  come. 

In  the  Communion  service,  there  is  a 
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prayer  commencing-, — “  Prevent  us,  O 
Lord,  in  all  our  doings  the  usual  mean¬ 
ing  given  to  prevent  is  to  hinder  or  ob¬ 
struct,  although  it  is  equally  capable  of 
meaning  to  aid  or  assist — as  its  etymology 
consists  in  prse,  before,  and  venire,  to  go. 
The  application  of  ee  prevent,”  is  then 
philosophically  expressive,  since  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  aids,  and  he  who  hinders , 
may  with  equal  truth  be  said  to  go  before, 
or  antecede  another — Thus  Pollok,  when 
spealcing  of  the  wealthy  man,  says  that 
many 

To  please  him  ministered,  and  vied  among 
Themselves,  who  should  most  his  desires 
prevent. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  for  those  who 
would  obtain  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
ihe  treasures  of  the  classic  world,  to  de¬ 
vote  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  to 
philological  investigation,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  for  those  who  would  be  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of 
their  native  literature,  to  know  the  prin 
ciples  of  other  languages,  in  order  to  ap¬ 
preciate  more  justly  the  excellence  of  their 
own  G.  M.  B. 


A  DAY  DREAM. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


Oh  i  there  are  dreams, 

That  flutter  round  our  waking  thoughts  full 
oft, 

And  rouse  them  from  the  couch  of  truth,  to 
toss 

In  happier  restlessness  !  And  round  their 
forms — 

Half  shadow  and  half  substance — hang  the 
tilings 

Which  sparkled  brightly,  when  the  sun  of 
youth 

Scatter’d  his  rays  divine  :  and,  as  they  cast 

Their  milder  beauties  on  the  fancy’s  eye, 

They  seem  as  if  Time’s  grave  had  thrown 
them  forth, 

Because  too  fair  for  death  ! 

I’ve  had  such  dreams  : 

And  in  them  have  I  lost  myself — and  lived 

Again  in  days  long  past— and  mixed  with  those 

Who  ’ve  sank  since  then  from  earth  :  and 
when  my  thought 

Has  vision’d  forth  their  soft  and  still  depar¬ 
ture, 

Then  with  them  have  I  trod  the  courts  of 
Death, 

Nor  parted,  till  the  threshold  of  Eternity 

Was  fenced  against  my  step  !  In  them  I  ’ve 
clasp’d 

The  chilling  hand,  that  mutely  bade  farewell — 

Watch’d  the  inconstant  pulse — and  caught 
the  breath 

That  freed  the  soul  from  earth  1  I’ve  had  such 
dreams  : 

And  in  them  lmve  1  seen  the  church-yard’s 
food 

Return’d  in  beauty, and  again  regorged  ! 


But  in  these  visions,  there  is  one  roy 
thought 

Has  always  linger’d  by  !  Her’s  was  a  face 
Unmask’d — unnoticed  by  the  busy  world  j 
And,  yet,  as  full  of  heart-twined  interest 
As  ever  fable  seem’d  ! 

Drest  in  an  angel’s  form. 

She  had  an  angel’s  heart,  which  seem’d  too 
much 

Akiu  to  heaven  to  linger  long  on  earth  f 
Just  breaking  from  the  sleep  of  infancy — 

The  pride  of  parents  and  the  joy  of  friends- — 
Like  as  the  insect  bursts  its  humbler  form. 
And  spreadeth  forth  its  wings  of  loveliness 
To  mount — and  die ;  she  faded  to  the  tomb  ; 
Slowly  and  surely,  as  the  dying  flame 
Sinks  from  the  watchful  eye  i 

Yet,  not  as  often  dies  the  youthful  hope 
Of  many  a  parent,  did  she  fade  away  j 
Consumption  did  not  plant  his  hemiock  weeds 
Within  her  streams  of  life  j  no  sorrow  drove 
His  vampire. tongue  into  her  vital  parts. 

And  drain’d  them  down  to  nothingness  !  She 
died 

Unlike  all  others  :  ’twas  a  death  might  seem 
Fitting  for  angels,  who  had  wrapp’d  mortality 
Around  them  for  disguise,  and  wish’d  again 
To  breathe  their  native  air  l  She  left  the 
world, 

Softly,  and  lovely,  as  the  summer  sun 
Drops  to  his  star-gem’d  couch :  losing  ail  care 
And  then  all  thought,  by  such  unmark’d  gra¬ 
dations,. 

That  while  she  seem’d  to  change  not,  she 
became 

Less  and  less  like  to  earth, — and  thus  &be 
died  l 

Around  her  beauteous  tree,  I  half  had  train’d 
The  vine  of  all  my  hopes,  and  though  that's 
gone. 

Yet  still  the  oft  turn’d  boughs  will  seem  to 
bend 

Towards  its  vacantplace;  and  in  those  dreams 
Which  fill  the  hours  of  my  still  reflections. 
Does  Fancy  often  paint  that  fair  one’s  fate 
In  soul- attractive  tints  of  sympathy. 

R.  JARMAN. 


HANSEL  MONDAY. 

_ _ ,  '! 

Concluded  from,  page  8. 

In  one  of  those  narrow  closes  which 
abound  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  lived  a  poor  widow  of  the 
name  of  Gray.  This  day  of  happiness 
to  many,  rose  to  her  the  anniversary 
of  lasting  sorrow.  But  it  had  not  al¬ 
ways  been  thus  :  No, — one  year  ago 
and  not  the  youngest  heart  on  Hansel 
Monday  had  looked  for  fuller  happiness 
than  that  of  widow  Gray.  On  that  day 
twenty-two  years  before,  she  had  been 
made  the  blessed  mother  of  a  thriving 
boy.  He  was  her  only  child— long 
wished  for,  and  granted  when  hope  was 
almost  dead.  He  seemed  to  bring  a 
blessing  with  him,  for  every  thing  had 
thriven  with  Agnes  Gray  since  George’s 
birth.  Hansel  Monday  had  been  to  her 
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the  happiest  day  of  her  life — it  was  the 
birth-day  of  her  child  ;  and  though  she 
had  since  mourned  over  the  grave  of  a 
kind  husband,  yet,  when  the  day  came 
round,  the  heart  of  Agnes  still  renewed 
her  hymn  of  gratitude  to  God. 

That  day  twelve  months  past  had  been 
the  day  which  the  mother  had  fixed 
upon  for  the  wedding  of  her  son.  “It 
was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  George,” 
said  he,  “  and  I  would  have  it  the  hap¬ 
piest  day  of  jrours  ;  and  if  God  spare 
me  to  see  your  Peggy  as  blest  a  mother 
as  I  have  been,  then  may  I  say,  ‘  Lord 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace.’  ”  Thus,  with  his  mother’s  bles¬ 
sing  warm  at  his  heart,  and  happiness 
brightening  every  feature,  did  the  youth¬ 
ful  bridegroom  quit  his  parent’s  roof. 
He  was  to  return  in  the  evening  with 
his  bride,  who  was  henceforward  to  be 
the  inmate  of  his  mother’s  dwelling.  The 
widow  had  no  fears  or  misgivings  as  to 
the  worth  or  excellency  of  George’s  wife, 
for  she  had  known  and  loved  her  from  a 
child  ;  and  the  first  wish  of  her  heart 
had  been,  that  George  should  marry 
pretty  Peggy  Burns. 

The  daylight  had  long  passed  away, 
and  more  than  once  had  widow  Gray 
trimmed  the  fire,  and  looked  with  pride 
and  pleasure  at  the  well- furnished  room 
which  was  to  be  the  abode  of  her  new 
daughter.  The  hours  passed  by,  and 
still  they  did  not  come  :  Oh,  what  could 
stay  them  now  ?  And  for  the  first  time 
alarm  arose  in  the  mother’s  heart.  She 
took  her  seat  beside  the  fire,  and  tried 
to  read  her  Bible,  but  her  heart  throbbed 
and  fluttered  so,  it  was  in  vain.  At  last 
she  heard  a  noise, — her  ears  could  not 
be  deceived — it  was  their  footsteps  on 
the  stair.  She  hurried  to  the  door  with 
a  light, — a  man,  indeed,  stood  there: 
but  the  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  a 
stranger.  “  Who  are  you'”’  said  the 
agitated  mother.  “  Why  do  I  see  you 
here  ?  My  God !  has  any  thing  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  boy  ?  Whose  are  those 
voices  that  I  hear  below  V 1  And  she 
would  have  rushed  past  him,  but  he 
caught  her  arm.  ‘ c  Come  into  the  house,’’ 
said  the  compassionate  stranger,  <f  and 
I  will  tell  you  all.” — “  Oh,  I  know  it 
all  already!”  said  the  mother;  “  my 
boy,  my  boy  is  gone  !” — “  No,  he  is 
not|dead. ;  believe  me,  my  poor^woman, 
your  son  lives,  but  he  has  been  severely 
hurt,  and  they  are  now  bringing  him 
here  at  his  own  desire.  I  have  dressed 
his  wound,  and  perhaps”— - The  mo¬ 

ther  heard  not  what  he  said — she  re¬ 
mained  fixed  to  the  spot — her  eyes  raised 
to  heaven — her  heart  in  silent  prayer, 
as  if  imploring  God  for  strength  to  bear 


her  misery.  It  was  indeed  a  sight  to 
harrow  up  the  soul ;  her  brave,  her  beau¬ 
tiful  boy,  was  now  brought  back  to  his 
mother’s  house,  and  laid  upon  the  bed, 
pale,  bleeding,  and  almost  lifeless.  He 
was  supported  by  the  surgeon  and  some 
of  the  bridal  party,  whilst  his  poor  Peggy 
pressed  close  to  his  side,  her  face  as 
white  as  her  bridal  garments. 

The  mother  asked  not  a  question,  but 
the  facts  were  soon  made  known  by  those 
around  her.  Her  son  had  arrived  within 
a  few  paces  of  his  father-in-law’s  door, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  by  the  screams 
of  a  young  girl,  apparently  struggling  to 
disengage  herself  from  the  rude  attack 
of  two  young  men.  He  stopt  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  persuading  himself  they  were 
only  claiming  the  privilege  of  Hansel 
Monday,  to  obtain  a  kiss  from  a  pretty 
girl,  he  prepared  to  hurry  on  to  his  own 
appointment.  A  second  appeal  for  help, 
however,  in  a  voice  of  unequivocal 
terror  and  supplication,  rendered  him 
ashamed  of  his  momentary  selfishness,  and 
thinking  of  his  own  Peggy,  he  flew  to 
the  assistance  of  the  poor  girl.  Forcibly 
seizing  the  arm  of  the  most  troublesome 
of  the  two  ruffians,  he  enabled  the  girl 
to  make  her  escape  ;  but  at  that  moment, 
the  other  young  man  turning  upon  George 
threw  him  head  foremost  with  all  his 
force  against  the  iron  lamp -post.  The 
blow  was  fatally  severe,  and  he  lay  at 
their  feet  bleeding  and  senseless.  A  party 
of  the  wedding  guests  were  the  first  to 
observe  him,  and  come  to  his  assistance  ; 
he  was  carried  into  the  house  of  his  Peg¬ 
gy’s  father,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  uttered  a  word.  At  last  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  as  Peggy  hung  over  him, 
he  pressed  her  hand,  and  faintly  uttered, 
“  Let  them  carry  me  to  my  mother.” 
After  a  while,  however,  he  recovered  so 
far,  as  to  be  able  to  give  some  account 
of  what  had  happened.  The  surgeon 
who  had  been  called  in,  having  now 
made  his  appearance,  the  poor  young 
man  again  petitioned  to  be  taken  to  his 
mother’s  house  ;  and  seeing  that  quiet 
was  not  to  be  obtained  where  he  was, 
the  surgeon  agreed  to  his  immediate  re¬ 
moval. 

All  now  having  quitted  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Gray,  except  the  surgeon  and  poor 
Peggy,  the  mother,  with  trembling  hands, 
assisted  to  undress  her  son,  and  stood  by 
while  he  was  bled.  The  doctor  now  saw 
him  laid  quiet,  and  proposed  to  leave 
them  for  the  night.  He  had  given  no 
hope — he  had  said  nothing,  and  the  un- 
happy  widow  dared  not  to  ask  a  question, 
for  she  read  in  his  face  the  sentence  of 
her  son’s  death.  Next  morning,  George 
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desired  to  see  the  snrgeon.  alone,  and 
after  conversing  with  him  for  some  mo¬ 
ments,  he  sent  for  Peggy.  They  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  together,  and  when 
the  mother  entered  the  room,  the  poor 
girl  was  seated  by  the  bed,  holding  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  paler  if  possible  than 
before,  but  still,  and  silent,  as  death 
itself. 

ef  Mother,  I  have  been  telling  Peggy 
what  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  I  saw  you 
knew  how  it  would  be,  when  you  laid 
me  on  this  bed.  And  now,  dear  mother, 
I  have  only  one  wish,  and  that  is  to  see 
our  good  minister,  and  once  more  hear 
his  voice  in  prayer.-- -Oh  !  I  hoped  to 
have  seen  him  perform  an  office  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this  !  but  the  Lord’s  will  be 
done.”  The  good  man  came,  and  after 
a  few  words  to  the  afflicted  mother,  he 
seated  himself  by  the  bed  of  her  son. 
Peggy  now  rose  for  the  first  time,  and 
taking  the  widow  aside,  she  said  some 
words  in  a  low  and  earnest  voice,  but 
at  that  moment  the  minister  called  to 
them  to  kneel  round  George’s  bed,  and 
then  he  prayed  aloud  with  all  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  a  feeling  and  a  pious  heart.  His 
were  indeed  the  words  of  eternal  life, 
and  as  he  poured  out  his  spirit  in  prayer, 
this  world,  with  all  its  sins  and  its  sor¬ 
rows,  faded  from  their  eyes. 

The  holy  man  now  arose,  and  would 
have  left  them,  but  Peggy,  starting  for¬ 
ward,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  with 
a  look  of  earnest  supplication,  and  tried 
to  speak,  but  the  effort  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  the  mother  then  advanced 
to  explain  her  wishes.  <fIf  you  think 
there  is  naething  wrang  in  it,  sir,  Peggy 
wishes  to  be  made  the  wife  of  my  poor 
boy.”  The  minister  looked  at  the  dying 
man,  and  shook  his  head.  “  Peggy 
knows  that,  sir,”  said  widow  Gray  ;  ,e  she 
knows  he  has  not  many  hours  to  live,  but 
yet  it  is  natural  for  her  to  wish — And 
then  her  father  could  let  her  live  with 
me.”  “  And  then,  ”  said  Peggy,  rous¬ 
ing  herself  to  speak,  Oh  l  then,  sir,  I 

would  be  laid  in - ”  She  could  not 

say  the  word,  but  George,  clasping  her 
hand,  added,  “  In  my  grave,  Peggy,  it 
is  that  you  would  say.  God  bless  you, 
dearest,  for  the  wish.”  The  good  man 
made  no  further  objection,  and  their 

hands  were  now  joined  in  wedlock. - 

George’s  strength  supported  him  through 
the  sacred  ceremony,  and  when  the  cler¬ 
gyman  pronounced  them  man  and  wife, 
he  opened  his  arms,  received  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  saying,  “  God  bless  my 
Peggy,”  he  expired. 

Such  was  the  story  which  the  children 
had  heard  from  their  nurse  soon  after  it 
had  happened.  Since  then  they  had 


frequently  visited  the  widow  and  her 
daughter,  for  Peggy  had  never  left  her 
mother-in-law.  Though  poor  now,  they 
were  not  altogether  destitute,  and  the 
young  widow  added  to  their  little  stock, 
by  taking  in  plain  work.  This  was  all 
she  was  able  for.  She  had  always  been 
a  delicate  girl  ;  and  now  sorrow,  though 
quietly  endured,  was  making  deep  in¬ 
roads  in  her  feeble  frame.  The  cold  of 
winter  had  borne  hard  upon  Peggy,  and 
when  Beaty  now  saw  her  seated  by  the 
poor  old  woman,  she  felt  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  ripe  fruit 
or  the  blighted  flower  was  likely  to  be 
soonest  taken.  The  children,  with  in¬ 
stinctive  feeling,  had  hid  their  toys  in 
Beaty’s  mantle  as  they  ascended  the  stair. 
£t  Do  not  let  poor  Peggy  see  our  play¬ 
things,  to  put  her  in  mind  of  Hansel 
Monday,”  said  little  William.  Poor 
things,  it  was  kindly  meant ;  but  Han¬ 
sel  Monday  was  written  in  Peggy’s  heart 
in  characters  too  deep  to  be  ever  effa¬ 
ced  from  it.  As  they  softly  entered, 
they  fouud  the  widow  seated  by  the  fire  ; 
her  wheel,  for  that  day,  was  laid  aside  ; 
while  Peggy  sat  beside  her  with  her 
open  bible  upon  her  knee,  apparently 
reading  to  her.  “  Do  not  let  me  inter¬ 
rupt  you,  Peggy,”  said  the  nurse;  u  our 
visit  must  be  very  short,  but  my  bairns 
have  brought  Agnes  and  yourself  some 
little  things  to  shew  their  good-will,  for 
they  well  know  it  is  not  what  this  world 
can  now  bestow  that  is  any  thing  to 

you.” - •“  That  is  true,”  said  Peggy, 

clasping  her  bible  to  her  breast,  “  this 
book  is  my  best  treasure  ;  and  oh  ! 
may  these  dear  bairns  feel  it  to  be  such, 
even  in  their  young  days  of  happiness 
andjoyl  So  may  God  spare  them  the 
sore  lesson  He  saw  fit  that  I  should 
learn  ;  yet  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adver¬ 
sity.” — f<  Ye?,”  said  the  old  woman, 
ce  Peggy  doesna  mean  to  murmur.  And 
do  not,  dear  children,  amongst  all  the 
happy  faces  you  have  seen  to-day,  think 
that  God  has  forgotten  us.  No  ;  he  has 
made  his  face  to  shine  upon  us  in  all  our 
sorrow,  and  filled  our  hearts  with  peace, 
and  hope,  and  joy  1  Poor  Peggy  had 
but  one  care  when  she  rose  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  felt  how  weak  she  was  ;  and 
even  that  is  now  removed,  for  both  our 
good  minister,  and  your  dear  mother, 
have  been  here  to-day,  and  they  have 
promised  Peggy  that  if  it  pleased  the 
Lord  that  she  should  join  him  that’s  gone, 
before  his  poor  old  mother  does,  they 
will  take  care  of  her.  So  now  her  poor 
heart  is  at  rest,  and  we  can  both  wait 
for  God’s  good  time  in  peace.”  The 
children  now  bestowed  their  little  gifts, 
and  received  the  blessing  of  the  widow 
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and  her  daughter.  Their  little  hearts 
were  full,  and  the  tears  stood  in  their 
bright  eyes  when  they  departed.  But  at 
their  age,  such  tears  may  purify,  but  do 
not  long  sadden,  the  heart. 

Blackwood's  Mag. 


TOM  STUMP.— (A  Street  Circular.) 

(For  the  Olio.') 


He  holds  the  broom  of  palm-ability. 


Like  Widdrington  in  Chevy  Chase, 

Who  fought  ‘  in  doleful  dumps,’ 

Tom  lost  the  standards  of  his  race. 

And  found  his  stand  hard  stumps. 

To  make  an  honest  penny,  he 
An  organ  play’d  around; 

And  safely  from  the  dangerous  sea, 

Existed  by  the  Sound. 

But  keys  were  flat, — the  notes  were  old, 

For  sharper  cheer  tie  sought ; 

He  changed  his  tune,  the  organ  sold, 

And  nat’ral  this  he  thought. 

He  sweeps  the  cross  roads  void  of  hurt, 

A  hero  staked  and  bold; 

His  stumps  will  sometimes  catch  the  dirt, 

But  never  catch  a  cold. 

He’s  hand  and  glove  with  Mr.  Birch 
That  guards  his  post  with  ease; 

And  though  he  prays  not  oft  at  church, 

Rests  daily  on  his  knees. 

Morning  and  noon’s  the  sweeper’s  prime, 

’Tis  then  his  callings  thrive  ; 

True  to  his  beat,  Tom  keeps  his  time, 

And  time  keeps  Tom  alive. 

Hard  by  the  *  Angel’s  ’  painted  face 
lie  braves  the  rain  and  wind ; 

And  few  possess  such  sweeping  grace, 
Leaving  no  trace  behind.”  P- 


A  CONVERSATION  IN  WESTMINS¬ 
TER  ABBEY. 


Mr.  Nollekens,  during  the  time  his  men 
were  moulding  parts  of  monuments  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  had  the  following 
conversation  with  the  late  Mr.  John  Cat¬ 
ling,  the  Verger,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  my  father,  who  was  also  present. 
Mr.  Nollekens.  “  Why,  Mr.  Catling, 
you  seem  to  be  as  fond  of  the  Abbey,  as 
I  am  of  my  models  by  Michael  Angelo. 
My  man,  Finny,  tells  me  you  was  born 
in  it.” — Catling.  <f  No,  not  in  the  Ab¬ 
bey,  I  was  born  in  the  tower,  on  the 
right  hand,  just  before  you  enter  into  the 
little  cloisters.” — Nollekens.  (<  Oh  l  I 
know  ;  there’s  some  steps  to  go  up,  and  a 
wooden  rail  to  hold  by.  Now,  I  wonder 
you  don’t  lose  that  silver  thing  that  you 
carry  before  the  Dean,  when  you  are 


going  through  the  cloisters.  Pray,  why 
do  you  suffer  the  schoolboys  to  chalk  the 
stones  all  over  ?  I  have  been  spelling 
pudding,  grease,  lard,  kitchen-stuff,  and 
I  don’t  know  what  all.”' Catling . 

Why,  thereby  hangs  a  tail :  do  you 
know  that  the  Dean  married  a  woman  ?” 
— Nollekens.  “  Well,  so  he  ought ;  the 
clergy  are  allowed  to  marry  now-a-days  ; 
it  is  not  as  it  was  formerly  :  you  know  I 
have  been  at  Rome,  and  know  enough 
about  their  customs.”  Here  Mr.  Cat¬ 
ling  gave  Mr.  Nollekens  an  admonitary 
pinch  upon  the  elbow,  for  at  that  moment 
the  Bishop  was  passing  through  Poet’s 
Corner  from  the  Deanery,  on  his  way  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  “  Nollekens. 

“■  What  does  he  carry  that  blue-bag  with 
him  for  V* — Catling.  “  It  contains  his 
papers  upon  the  business  of  the  day.” — 
Nollekens.  “  Oh  !  now  you  talk  of  pa¬ 
pers,  Mrs.  Nollekens  bid  me  to  ask  you 
where  Ashburnham  House  is,  that  held 
the  Cotton  papers,  I  think  it  was.” — 
Catling.  e(  Your  good  lady  means  the 
Cottonian  Manuscripts,  Sir  ;  it  is  in  Little 
Dean’s-yard,  on  the  north  side ;  it  has  a 
stone  entrance,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  is  now  inhabited  by  Doctor  Bell,  who 
was  Chaplain  to  the  Princess  Amelia.” 
— f<  Oh  !  I  know,  he  was  robbed  by 
Sixteen-string  Jack,  in  Gunnersbury- 
lane  ;  thank  ye.  And  she  wants  to  know 
what  you’ve  done  with  the  wooden  fi¬ 
gures,  with  wax  masks,  all  in  silk  tatters, 
that  the  Westminster  boys  called  the 
‘  Ragged  Regiment  :*  she  says  they  was 
always  carried  before  the  corpse  former¬ 
ly.” — Catling.  “  Why,  we  had  them  all 
out  the  other  day,  for  John  Carter  and 
young  Smith  to  draw  from;  they  are  put  up 
in  those  very  narrow  closets,  between  our 
wax  figures  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lord 
Chatham  in  his  robes,  in  Bishop  Islip’s 
Chapel ;  where  you  have  seen  the  stained 
glass  of  a  boj7  slipping  down  a  tree,  a 
slip  of  a  tree,  and  the  eye  slipping  out  of 
ilssocket.”' — Nollekens.  <e  What !  where 
the  Poll-Parrot  is  ?  I  wonder  you  keep 
such  stuff :  why,  at  Antwerp,  where  my 
father  was  born,  they  put  such  things  in 
silks  outside  in  the  streets.  I  don’t  mind 
going  to  Mrs.  Salmon’s  Wax-work,  in 
Fleet-street,  where  Mother  Shipton  gives 
you  a  kick  as  you  are  going  out.  Oh, 
dear  !  you  should  not  have  such  rubbish 
in  the  Abbey  :  and  then  for  you  to  take 
money  for  this  foolish  thing,  and  that 
foolish  thing,  so  that  nobody  can  come  in 
to  see  the  fine  works  of  art,  without  being 
bothered  with  Queen  Catherine’s  bones, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador’s  coffin,  the  Lady 
who  died  by  pricking  her  finger,  and  that 
nasty  cap  of  General  Monk’s  you  beg  of 
people  to  put  money  into,  just  like  the 
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money-box  that  I  recollect  they  used  to 
put  down  from  the  Gate-house.  You  had 
better  tell  Mr.  Dean  to  see  that  the  monu¬ 
ments  don’t  want  dusting-,  and  to  look 
after  the  Westminster  boys,  and  not  let 
them  break  the  ornaments  off  to  play  at 
sconce  with  in  the  cloisters.  Now,  at 
Rome,  and  all  other  churches  abroad,  a 
man  may  go  in  and  draw  ;  but  here  he 
must  write  and  wait,  and  be  brought  up 
like  a  criminal  before  the  Dean.  Why, 
do  you  know,  I  have  been  told  that  Sto- 
thard^^one  of  our  Academicians,  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  man ;  and 
then  he  talked  about  the  proper  fees  ! 
Bless  my  heart !  it’s  very  bad  l”* — Cat¬ 
ling.  (r  My  good  sir,  you  are  very  severe 
with  us  this  morning.  Let  me  ask  you 
what  would  become  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  choir,  and  myself,  as  well  as  the 
Dean,  if  we  did  not  take  money  ?” — Nol¬ 
le  kins.  ee  What’s  become  of  that  curious 
old  picture  that  used  to  hang,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  next  to  the  pulpit?” — Catling . 
ee  You  mean  the  whole-length  portrait  of 
King  Richard  II.  in  his  robes :  that  is 
now  put  up  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in 
the  Deanery  ;  I  have  a  print  of  it  by  Car¬ 
ter.” — Nollekens.  i(  My  mother  had  one 
by  Vertue  :  she  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  at  that  time  he  lived  in  Brownlow- 
street,  Drury-lane.  Well,  and  what  has 
become  of  Queen  Catherine’s  bones  ?” — • 
Catling.  tC  Oh,  the  remains  of  her  bones 
have  been  gone  long  ago  l” 

They  were  now  interrupted  by  old  Gay- 
fere,  the  Abbey-mason,  who  exclaimed, 
as  he  came  toddling  on,  ‘f  Ah,  Mr.  Nol¬ 
lekens,  are  you  here  ?” — Nollekens. 
“  Here !  yes  ;  and  why  do  you  suffer 
that  Queen  Anne’s  altar  to  remain  here, 
in  a  gothic  building  ?  send  it  back  to 
Whitehall,  where  it  came  from.  And 
why  don’t  you  keep  a  better  look  out,  and 
not  suffer  the  fingers  of  figures  and  the 
noses  of  bustos  to  be  knocked  off  by 
them  Westminster  boys  ?” —  Gay  fere. 
(C  Why,  what  an  ungrateful  little  man 
you  are  !  don’t  it  give  you  a  job  now 
and  then  ?  did  not  Mr.  Dolben  have  a 
new  nose  put  upon  Camden’s  face  the 


*  When  all  the  demands  for  viewing  the  va¬ 
rious  curiosities  of  Westminster  Abbey  are 
added  together,  the  sum  will  amount  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  now  than  it  did  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  years  ago,  as  can  be  proved  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  Peacham’s  truly  interesting  tract, 
entitled,  “The  Worth  of  a  Penny,”  published 
in  the  year  1667,  in  which  the  author  says  : — 
“  For  a  penny,  you  may  hear  a  most  elo¬ 
quent  oration  upon  our  English  Kings  and 
Queens,  if,  keeping  your  hands  off,  you  will 
seriousiy  listen  to  David  Owen,  who  keeps  the 
monuments  in  Westminster.” 


other  day  at  his  own  expense  ?  I  believe 
I  told  you  that  I  carried  the  rods  when 
Fleetcraft  measured  the  last  work  at  the 
north  tower  when  the  Abbey  was  fi¬ 
nished.”  — Nollekens.  —  “  There’s  the 
bell  tolling  ;  Oh,  no,  it’s  the  quarters  ;  I 
used  to  hear  them  when  I  was  in  the  Ab¬ 
bey  working  with  my  master  Scheema- 
kers.  There’s  a  bird  flying  1” — Gay  fere. 
(i  A  bird  ?  ay,  jmu  may  see  a  hundred 
birds  ;  they  come  in  at  the  broken  panes 
of  glass.” — Nollekens.  “  Here  comes 
Mr.  Champneys.  Well,  you  have  been 
singing  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  now  you  are 
come  to  sing  here  :  why  don’t  you  put  a 
little  more  powder  in  your  wig  ?  why  its 
as  brown  as  my  maid  Bronze’s  skin  now 
is  :  that’s  what  is  called  a  Busby,  an’t 
it?” — Champneys .  “  It  is,  Mr.  Nolle¬ 
kens.  Pray  how  is  Mrs.  Nollekens  ?  I 
was  once  a  beau  of  hers.” — Nollekens. 
fe  Oh  dear  !  I  was  looking  at  his  monu¬ 
ment,  to  see  if  it  was  the  same  wig,  but 
he  has  a  cap  on.” — Champneys.  “  That’s 

a  fine  monument,  Mr.  Nollekens.” - - 

Nollekens.  ie  Yes,  a  very  good  one  ;  it 
was  done  by  Bird.  Mrs.  Nollekens  says 
he  was  fond  of  flogging  the  Westminster 
boys.” — • Champneys .  (e  It  is  said  so. 
Our  friend  Roberts,  of  the  Exchequer, 
has  Busby’s  house  at  Ealing,  where  Bus¬ 
by’s  Walk  still  remains,  on  which  the 
Doctor  used  to  exercise  of  a  morning,  to 
(  wash  his  lungs,’  as  he  used  to  say.” — • 
Nollekens.  ‘e  What  have  you  done  with 
the  old  gothic  pulpit  ?” — Catling.  “  It 
has  been  conveyed  to  our  vestry,  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Blaize,  south  of  Poet’s  Cor¬ 
ner  ;  a  very  curious  part  of  the  Abbey, 
not  often  shewn — did  you  ever  see  it  ? 
it’s  very  dark  ;  there  is  an  ancient  pic¬ 
ture,  on  the  east  wall,  of  a  figure,  which 
can  be  made  out  tolerably  well,  after  the 
eye  is  accustomed  to  the  dimness  of  the 
place.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  remain¬ 
ing  colours  of  the  curious  little  figure  that 
was  painted  on  the  tomb  of  Chaucer  ?” 
— Nollekens.  ce  No,  that’s  not  at  all  in 
my  way.”  “  Pray,  Mr.  Nollekens,” 
asked  Mr.  Champneys,  f‘  can  you  give 
me  the  name  of  the  Sculptor  who  execut¬ 
ed  the  basso-relievo  of  Townsend’s  mo¬ 
nument  ?  I  have  applied  to  several  of  my 
friends  among  the  artists,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  it :  in  m37  opinion, 
the  composition  and  style  of  carving  are 
admirable ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
some  evil-minded  person  has  stolen  one 
of  the  heads.” — Nollekens .  ct  That’s 
what  I  say.  Dean  Horsley  should  look 
after  the  monuments  himself.  Hang  his 
wax- works  !  Yes,  I  can  tell  you  who 
did  it.  Tom  Carter  had  the  job,  and  he 
employed  another  man  of  the  name  of 
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Ecksteinef  lo  model  the  tablet.  It’s  very- 
clever.  I  don’t  know  what  else  he  has 
done  besides  ;  his  brother  kept  a  public- 
house,  the  sign  of  the  Goat  and  Star,  at 
the  corner  of  Tash-court,  Tash-street, 
Gray’s  Inn-lane.  Bartholomew  Cheney 
modelled  and  carved  the  figures  of  Fame 
and  Britannia  for  Captain  Cornwall’s  mo¬ 
nument  ;  Sir  Robert  Taylor  gave  him 
four  pounds  fifteen  shillings  a  week.” 

Nolle  kens  Life  and  Times. 

THE  WILL; 

A  TALE  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


(Concluded  from  page  5  ) 

cc  Ah !  ah!  ah!”  laughed  the  con¬ 
stable,  u  then  you  are  likely  to  take  a 
short  journey  to  Tyburn  ere  long,  if  I 
mistake  not.” 

f(  My  heart  is  too  full,”  said  Osborne, 
“  or  I  would  resent  your  gibes  ;  come 
with  me.  Sir,  I  command  you,  for  I  have 
much  need  of  your  assistance.”  The 
constable  was  about  to  reply,  when  one 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  encounter 
acquainted  him  with  what  had  passed,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Captain’s  dying  confession. 

“  Oh,  oh  !”  cried  the  man  in  autho¬ 
rity, “  that  alters  the  case,  ’tis  a  foul  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  an  honest  gentleman. 
I  am  ready  to  attend  ye,  Sir.” 

“  Then  on  to  the  Bridge-street,”  said 
Osborne  ;  and  the  whole  party7  proceeded 
thither.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  Os¬ 
borne,  together  with  the  constable  and 
his  fellows,  were  admitted.  The  chest 
mentioned  by  the  captain  was  quickly 
forced,  and  the  first  object  that  presented 
itself  was  the  forged  will.  Osborne  emp¬ 
tied  the  contents  of  the  chest,  which 
chiefly  consisted  of  papers,  aiid  to  his 
great  joy,  discovered  the  will  his  father 
had  made,  but  it  was  not  witnessed.  Old 
Martha  beheld  this  scene  with  mute  sur¬ 
prise  ;  while  Osborne  waited  impatiently 
for  his  brother’s  return.  In  a  short  time, 
a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  on  its  being  opened,  Edward  entered. 
Without  knowing  of  his  brother’s  return, 
he  abruptly  strode  into  the  apartment 
where  Osborne  and  the  constable  were 
waiting.  He  started  on  beholding  them, 
and  in  a  voice  of  mingled  surprise  and 
displeasure,  welcomed  his  brother. 

iC  Edward  Wyvill,”  said  Osborne,  ,c  I 
know  thee  well,  do  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
ceive  me.  I  know  my  presence  troubles 

t  In  1702,  the  above  artist,  Mr.  John  Eck- 
steine,  received  from  the  Society  of  Arte,  for 
a  basso-relievo  in  Portland-stone,  the  premium 
of  151.  15s.,  and  in  1/04,  for  a  basso-relievo  in 
marble,  the  sum  of  521.  10s.  ! 


thee  much,  and  that  my  return  was  not 
expected.”  Edward  surveyed  his  bro¬ 
ther  from  head  to  foot,  and  whether  it 
was  from  the  violence  of  his  passion, 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  smother, 
or  the  effect  of  conscious  guilt,  his  whole 
frame  was  palsied,  and  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  which  played  with  the  handle 
of  his  dagger,  shook  like  the  aspen. 

“  These  are  strange  words,  brother 
Osborne,”  replied  he,  ‘f  and  thy  bearing 
still  more  strange  ;  it  lacks  of  that  bro¬ 
therly  (feeling  thou  didst  once  love  to 

boast  of - but,”  continued  he,  “  what 

brings  these  men  here  ?  Speak,  knaves, 
who  brought  ye  hither  ?” 

“  Marry,  Sir,  this  good  gentleman, 
your  brother,”  said  the  officious  consta¬ 
ble,  when  Osborne  interrupted  him. 

et  Edward,”  said  he,  “  I  have  heard 
of  thy  misdeeds  during  my  absence,  and 
much  does  it  grieve  me  to  act  in  the 
manner  I  am  now  forced  to  do.  I  always 
thought  thee  wild  and  turbulent,  but 
never  did  I  consider  thee  capable  of  doing 
a  deed  so  black  as  that  thou  art  guilty  of. 
I  see  thine  eye  flash,  and  thy  lip  quiver  ; 
nay,  speak  not  till  l  have  shewn  thee  the 
instrument  you  and  your  confederate  have 
forged.”  As  he  uttered  these  words,  he 
drew  the  forged  will  from  his  bosom,  and 
held  it  up.  Edward  regarded  it  for  some 
moments  with  a  fixed  stare,  while  his  bro¬ 
ther  cried,  “  See,  here  is  thy  infernal 
contrivance  to  rid  me  of  my  just  heri¬ 
tage.” 

“  Liar  !”  shouted  Edward,  springing 
forward,  “  dost  thou  doubt  that  docu¬ 
ment  ?  Does  it  not  bear  thy  father’s  sig¬ 
nature  ;  and  is  it  not  witnessed  in  due 
form  ?” 

i(  Thy  father  never  saw  this  parch¬ 
ment,”  said  Osborne,  firmly  ;  f‘  ’tis  thine 
own  writing,  and  he  who  witnessed  it 
was  bribed  for  the  purpose.” 

“  Ah  !”  cried  Edward,  while  his  coun¬ 
tenance  grew  deadly  pale,  and  every 
limb  quivered  with  emotion.  “  Osborne, 
thy  art  will  not  avail  thee  ;  I’ll  seek  the 
gentleman  who  witnessed  my  father’s 
will.”  He  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
when  the  constable  and  his  men  inter¬ 
posed. 

“  What,”  cried  Edward,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  <c  am  I  a  prisoner  in  my  own 
house  ?  make  room/  varlets,  or  by  hea¬ 
ven  !— — 

fC  Profane  not  that  word,”  interrupted 
Osborne,  Cf  thou  goest  not  hence  ;  guard 
well  the  door — and  know,  thou  heartless 
son  of  a  fond  and  indulgent  father,  that 
the  wretched  man  who  aided  thee  in  thy 
villany  sleeps  in  death  :  I  slew  him  not 
half  an  hour  hence,  and  he  confessed 
that - ’’ 
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“  ’Tis  false  !”  screamed  Edward,  C(  ’tis 
false,  thou  lying  varlet!”  and  drawing  a 
small  dag  or  pocket-pistol  from  his  breast, 
he  discharged  it  at  the  head  of  his  bro¬ 
ther.  The  ball  passed  through  Osborne’s 
left  arm,  but  luckily  without  touching  the 
bone,  and  lodged  in  the  oak  wainscot. 
Edward  started  back  on  perceiving  that 
his  brother  did  not  fall,  then  suddenly 
drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  upon  him. 
Luckily  Osborne  had  drawn  his  rapier  in 
time,  and  succeeded  in  parrying  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  lunges,  when  the  constable  and  his 
men  interposed.  Osborne’s  superior  skill 
at  his  weapon  had  enabled  him  to  wrest 
his  brother’s  rapier  from  his  hand,  which, 
flying  to  the  side  of  the  apartment,  dashed 
to  fragments  a  large  mirror  which  hung 
against  the  wall. 

Maddened  with  rage,  Edward  drew 
his  dagger  and  lushed  upon  Osborne, 
when  a  blow  from  a  bill  brought  him  to 
the  ground ;  the  weapon  fell  from  his 
hand,  and  the  constable’s  men  secured 
him.  They  raised  him  up,  and  one  of 
the  men  was  sent  to  procure  cords  to 
bind  his  arms,  when  Osborne  spoke. 

“  Unhand  him,’'  said  he,  in  a  voice 
almost  choked  with  grief.  “  Edward, 
acknowledge  thyself  guilty,  and  I  will 
forgive  thee  for  our  father’s  sake.” 

The  men  released  their  prisoner,  and 
-Edward,  putting  aside  with  his  hand  the 
long  auburn  locks  which  were  dyed 
with  the  blood  from  the  wound  he  had 
received,  replied — 

“Osborne  Wyvill,  I  thank  thee  ;  trust 
me  I  could  not  live  to  hear  the  yellings 
of  a  Tyburn  mob  enjoy  thy  father’s 
wealth  undisturbed  ;  live  amidst  thy 
merchandize  and  forget  thou  ever  hadst 
a  brother.  Curse  on  my  folly, and  the  fiend 
that  templed,  and  curse  the  drivelling 
fool  who  died  betraying  me.”  With 
these  words  ere  those  present  could  inter¬ 
pose,  he  leapt  on  a  chair  which  stood 
under  the  window  overlooking  the  river, 
and  sprang  from  it  into  the  roaring  tide 
beneath.  Osborne  flew  to  the  casement, 
but  it  was  only  to  see  the  body  of  his 
brother  borne  along  by  the  resistless  cur¬ 
rent.  J.  Y.  A- — -N. 


W\ ye 


HENRY  FIELDING, 

The  great  novelist,  was  fond  of  colour¬ 
ing  his  pictures  of  life  with  the  glowing 
and  variegated  tints  of  Nature,  by  corn- 
versing  with  persons  of  every  situation 
and  calling,  as  I  have  frequently  been 
informed  by  one  of  my  great-aunts,  the 


late  Mrs.  Hussey,  who  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately.  I  have  heard  her  say,  that  Mr. 
Fielding  never  suffered  his  talent  for 
sprightly  conversation  to  mildew  for  a 
moment  ;  and  that  his  manners  were  so 
gentlemanly,  that  even  with  the  lower 
classes,  with  which  he  frequently  con¬ 
descended  particularly  to  chat,  such  as 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley’s  old  friends,  the 
Vauxhall  watermen,  they  seldom  out¬ 
stepped  the  limits  of  propriety.  My 
aunt,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  105,  had 
been  blessed  with  four  husbands,  and  her 
name  had  twice  been  changed  to  that  of 
Hussey  :  she  was  of  a  most  delightful 
disposition,  of  a  retentive  memory,  highly 
entertaining,  and  liberally  communica¬ 
tive  ;  and  to  her,  I  have  frequently  been 
obliged  for  an  interesting  anecdote.  She 
was,  after  the  death  of  her  second  hus¬ 
band,  Mr.  Hussey,  a  fashionable  sacque 
and  mantua-maker,  and  lived  in  the 
Strand,  a  few  doors  west  of  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  Le  Beck,  a  famous  cook, 
who  had  a  large  portrait  of  himself  for 
the  sign  of  his  house,  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Half-moon-street,  since  called 
Little  Bedford-street.  One  day,  Mr. 
Fielding  observed  to  Mrs.  Hussey,  that 
he  was  then  engaged  in  writing  a  novel, 
which  he  thought  would  be  his  best  pro¬ 
duction  ;  and  that  he  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  it  the  characters  of  all  his  friends. 
Mrs.  Hussey,  with  a  smile,  ventured  to 
remark,  that  he  must  have  many  niches, 
and  that  surely  they  must  already  be  till¬ 
ed.  ce  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Madam,” 
replied  he,  “  there  shall  be  a  bracket  for 
a  bust  of  you.”  Sometime  after  this,  he 
informed  Mrs.  Hussey,  that  the  work  was 
in  the  press  ;  but,  immediately  recollect¬ 
ing  that  he  had  forgotten  his  promise  to 
her,  went  to  the  printer,  and  was  time 
enough  to  insert,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  17,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  shape  of  Sophia  Wes¬ 
tern — 

“  Such  charms  are  there  in  affability, 
and  so  sure  is  it  to  attract  the  praises  of 
all  kinds  of  people. 

“  It  may,  indeed,  be  compared  to  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Hussey.”  To  which  ob¬ 
servation  he  has  given  the  following  note  : 
ee  A  celebrated  mantua-maker  in  the 
Strand,  famous  for  setting  off  the  shapes 

of  women.” - Nollekens ’  Life  and 

Times. 


CHINESE  PREJUDICES. 

It  should  seem  that  the  aristocracy  of 
China  are  as  inveterate  against  good 
roads,  as  some  of  their  European  com¬ 
peers  are  against  good  laws.  The  stran¬ 
gers  residing  at  the  Portuguese  settle¬ 
ment  of  Macao,  have  been  exerting  them- 
selves  to  improve  the  roads  of  that  dis- 
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trict ;  which  measure,  the  upper  class 
of  natives,  with  true  honest  zeal  for  the 
protection  of  abuses  and  the  destruction 
of  innovation,  have  set  their  faces  against. 
They  tell  the  parties  seeking  for  the  im¬ 
provement,  that  they  are  not  aware  of 
any  reason  for  this  change.  Bad  roads 
have  always  served  them  and  their  fal- 
kers  ;  and  they  conclude  the  document 
in  which  they  support  bad  roads,  v. 
good  ones,  with  the  following  piece  of 
aristocratic  eloquence  : — tf  We  will  resist 
the  attempt,  villanous,  crafty,  cruel, 
wolfish  barbarians  from  Christendom.” 

Lon .  Mag. 

Citglotug  of  *r  arums 
Coxmtmg. 

CHIMNEY  SWEEPERS*  CUSTOM  IN  HERTS. 

There  is  a  custom  in  Hertfordshire 
for  the  Holly  and  Misletoe  to  be  carried 
about  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
at  Christmas  for  sale  by  Chimney-Sweep¬ 
ers.  Whether  this  is  regarded  exclusively 
by  the  sooty  tribe  in  honour  of  the  cloth, 
or  for  benefit  of  clergy,  the  writer  doth 
not  venture  to  guess  :  but  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  vending  the  evergreens  is 
confined  to  those  who  have  certainly  a 
claim  to  chimney-ornaments,  and  are  the 
preparatory  safeguards  to  roaring  fires  and 
smoky  houses.  ee  Remember  the  poor 
Gardeners  1”  is  a  known  apostrophe  in  the 
London  districts  in  severe  frosty  weather, 
with  a  cabbage-stump  erected  on  high, 
without  reflecting,  it  is  presumed,  on  the 
tailors’  propensities.  It  might  be  conjec¬ 
tured  that  the  sweeps  in  the  above  shire 
collect  the  red  berries  and  white  forked 
boughs  to  induce  eleemosynary  alms  from 
good-natured  hostesses  and  servant  girls. 

- *  Joida. 

HAT  NUT. 

This  pleasant  amusement  is  neither  last 
nor  least  in  the  estimation  of  country  boys, 
and  may  be  classed  with  the  oldest  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  pastimes.  Of  course 
the  season  in  which  it  is  popular  in  the 
country  is  after  the  harvest  is  gathered  in, 
and  evening  leisure  draws  coteries  toge¬ 
ther  in  bye-ways  and  churchyard  haunts  ; 
and  I  have  seen  youths  grown  to  manhood 
as  earnestly  engaged  at  1  Hat  Nut,’  as  if 
their  fortune  depended  on  the  number 
cast.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  played 
is  thus.  The  older  the  hat  the  better,  so 
that  the  crown  be  not  broken,  for  it  is  put 
on  the  ground,  and  the  rim  generally  kept 
down  with  stones,  and  the  crown  bent  in 
so  as  to  hold  the  quantity  of  nuts  therein 
deposited,  according  to  the  number  decid¬ 
ed  on  by  the  players.  Now,  each  boy’s 
object  is  to  get  a  large  heavy  nut,  and 
lead  is  often  secretly  run  into  it  to  make 


it  much  heavier ;  thereby,  when  the  blow 
which  is  given  askance,  forces  the  nuts 
out  of  the  crown  of  the  hat  more  readily, 
and  greater  success  is  secured.  Some 
boys  are  so  dexterous  as  to  win  half-a- 
peck  of  nuts  in  an  evening,  and  the  nests 
of  woodmice  are  sometimes  robbed  by 
losers  to  carry  on  the  disposition  of  ad¬ 
venture.  This  may  be  put  in  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  with  ihe  following  sentiment  of 
Shakspeare,  who  says, 

New  customs, 

Though  they  be  ne’er  so  ridiculous, 

Nay,  let  ’em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed.  P- 

^imc^oiiam. 

MARSHAL  VILLARS. 

When  Marshal  Berwick  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball  at  JPhilipsburg,  Marshal 
Villars,  who  had  been  sent  to  take  the 
command  at  Turin,  being  informed  of 
the  fate  of  his  colleague  and  rival,  said 
with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  u  That  man 
had  always  more  luck  than  1 1”  He  ex¬ 
pired  a  few  days  afterwards. 


DIVISION  OF  PARISHES. 

The  late  Mr.  Sergeant  Lens  used  to 
tell  with  great  glee  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  of  his  learned  brother  of  the  coif, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Hill : — “  Having  business 
to  transact  with  him  he  went  to  his  cham¬ 
bers  in  New-square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
found  him  with  the  bookcases,  tables, 
chairs,  and  carpet  on  one  side  of  the 
room  ;  the  quantity  of  furniture  crowded 
together  hardly  leaving  space  for  the 
learned  lawyer  to  move  on  that  side  of 
the  room,  while  the  other  half  of  the 
apartment  was  without  a  single  article. 
After  the  usual  greeting,  ‘  Pray,’  said 
Mr.  Sergeant  Lens,  f  what  do  you  intend, 
to  do  with  all  the  furniture  arranged  in 
this  strange  fashion  V  The  learned  ser¬ 
geant  replied,  “  that  since  half  his  cham¬ 
bers  had  been  found  to  stand  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  he  had  formed 
this  encampment  on  the  side  of  the  room 
belonging  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  prevent 
the  officers  from  distraining  his  goods  for 
the  poor’s  rates.’  At  a  future  period  Mr. 
Sergeant  Lens  visited  his  ‘  brother  in 
distress,’  as  he  humorously  called  him, 
and  actually  found  the  officers  in  the 
apartment  (having  effected  an  entrance 
through  the  back  windows),  and  his 
learned  brother  daring  them  to  touch  his 
goods  out  of  the  parish,  the  boundary  of 
which  he  had  carefully  marked  on  the 
floor.  The  officers  were  so  intimidated 
at  the  threats  that  they  never  again 
molested  the  learned  sergeant,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  in  the  chambers  without 
paying  any  parochial  dues.” 
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Ufafg  attn  ®®roitoIoQj), 


DATE. 


DATS. 


Jan.  7. 


Thurs. 


10 


Wed. 


Fri. 


DIARY. 


St.  Kentigern. 
High  Water, 

3m  af.  4  morn 
22  ——4  aftn. 


St.  Gudula. 

Sun  ris  60m  af.  7 
—  sets  1  — —  4 


Sat. 


11 


12 


13 


St.  Marciana. 
High  Water. 

19m  aft  5  morn. 
39 - 5  aft. 


St.  Agatho. 


SUN. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


DATE. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


8 


1  Sunday  after 
Epiphany. 
less.  fortheDAY 
44  c.  Isaiah,  mor 

46 - even 

St.  Theodosius. 


St.  Arcadius. 
Plough  Monday. 
Sun  ris.  55m  af.  7 
— sets  5  - —  4 
New  Moon, 

I8m  af.  7  morn 


St,  Kendedeyrn. 
High  Water, 
52m  af.  8  morn 
32  -  8  aft. 


Jan.  7 .  Our  saint,  who  was  a  widow,  and  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land,  was  the  mother  of  Felan.  At  Lochoumont, 
in  the  little  Island  of  Inehelbroch,  a  church  is 
dedicated  to  her. 

1558. —On  this  day  Calais  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  after  having  been  possessed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  210  years. 

This  saint  was  the  daughter  of  St.  Amalberge  :  she 
is  considered  the  patroness  of  Brussels.  Of  her 
it  is  said  “she  was  unrivalled  in  her  constancy 
to  her  devotions ;  she  used  to  go  before  day¬ 
break  to  matins  at  St.  Saviour’s  church  at  Mor- 
zelle,  with  her  maid  carirying  a  lantern  before 
her  :  and  it  is  reiated  in  legendary  history,  that 
when  on  one  occasion  her  lantern  was  blowu  out 
by  chance,  it  was  miraculously  lighted  again  at 
her  prayers,  whence  this  saint  is  usually  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand.” 

1801. — On  this  day  agrnd  fete  was  givenat  Berlin, 
to  commemorate  the  centenary  anniversary  of 
the  origin  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  when  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  in  Germany,  assumed 
the  crown,  with  the  title  of  Frederick  the  First, 
King  of  Prussia. 

This  virgin  saint  was  martyred  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Cseserea,  in  the  year  309. 

1645. — On  this  day  Archbishop  Laud  suffered  deca¬ 
pitation  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
for  high  Treason,  not  proved  agaiust  him.  His 
fate  may  be  attributed  to  the  violence  of  party, 
and  his  own  high  church  sentiments. 

St.  Agatho,  who  was  originally  a  Sicilian  monk, 
was  chosen  Pope  A.  d.  678.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  was  so  courteous,  mild,  and  affable,  that 
he  never  dismissed  a  suitor  from  his  presence 
dissatisfied.  He  died  a.  d.  682.  Romish  authors 
relate  that  he  cured  a  leper  only  by  a  kiss* 

1828. — On  this  day  the  Sublime  Porte  issued  a  fir¬ 
man  for  the  banishment  from  the  capitol  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  to  Angora,  in  Asia,  of  all  Ar¬ 
menians  of  the  Catholic  faith,  without  distinction 
to  rank,  age,  or  sex. 

St.  Theodosius  ;  for  some  account  of  this  saint 
see  1st.  vol. 

1698 — On  this  day  the  celebrated  Muscovian  Czar, 
Peter  the  Great,  arrived  in  England,  and  remain¬ 
ed  incognito.  This  wonderful  man  improved 
himself  at  Deptford,  in  Kent,  in  naval  architec¬ 
ture,  aad  it  is  related  of  him,  that  at  Saardani, 
in  Holland,  he  laboured  as  a  common  shipwright. 
Previous  to  his  leaving  England,  King  William 
presented  him  with  one  of  his  royal  yachts. 

*2  Our  saint  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  the  time 
of  Dioclesian,  at  Caesarea. 

For  an  account  of  curious  customs  observed  on 
this  day  see  our  1st.  vol. 

1519. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
Emperor  of  Germany  ;  this  Prince  united  with 
England  against  France,  and  served  under 
Henry  the  Vlllth.  He  was  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  scientific  attainments*  He  was  his  own 
biographer,  and  the  author  of  some  poems.  He 
died  in  1519. 

This  saint  was  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  the  6th  century. 

Seasons  for  Marriage ; — Times’ Telescope  for  the 
present  year  has  the  following  curious  account 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Lansdowne  collection,  “  Mar¬ 
riage  comes  in  on  the  13th  of  January,  &  at  Sep- 
tuagesima  Sunday  it  is  out  again  until  Low  Sun¬ 
day,  at  which  time  it  comes  in  again,  &  goes  not 
out  nntil  Trinity  Sunday,  from  whence  it  is  forbid¬ 
den  until  Advent  Sunday;  but  then  it  goes  out 
and  comes  not  in  again  till  the  13th  day  of  Jan. 
next  following.” 
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See  page  34. 


WILL  O’  THE  WISP, 

A  FAIRY  TALE. 

(For  the  Olio » ) 


I  pray  thee- 


.  .  - sing  again  : 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note. 

So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape.  —  Shak, 

In  days  of  yore,  (or  our  forefathers 
lied,)  this  island  was  peopled  with  that 
litiej  race,  known  in  most  countries  by 
the  name  of  elves  or  fairies.  Indeed  some 
credulous  folks  believe  that  these  little 
gentry  are  still  in  existence,  but  that  they 
are  grown  shy,  and  never  visit  the  earth 
until  the  dull  mortals  who  inhabit  it  are 
locked  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Some 
there  are  who  contend  that  the  rings  of 
bright  grass  which  may  be  often  seen 
under  the  shades  of  sturdy  oaks,  are  the 
marks  of  their  footsteps  ;  the  place  where 
their  reels  have  been  danced  to  the  tune  of 
an  elfin  pipe.  Still  this  harmless  super¬ 
stition  is  gradually  falling  into  decay, 
under  the  powerful  attacks  of  time,  and 
the  advance  of  intellectual  improvement ; 
— but  to  commence  our  tale. 

In  days  of  yore,— we  like  that  word 
Vol.III.  D 


yore,  which  gives  us  such  a  wide  scope 
and  shelters  us  from  the  critic  who,  with 
the  watchfulness  of  the  cat,  looks  sharply 
out  on  all  sides,  ready  to  pounce  upon 
our  anachronisms. — In  days  of  yore  there 
lived  in  the  couuty  of  Lincolnshire,  an 
old  knight,  who  was  guardian  to  a  damsel 
of  most  exquisite  beauty.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  deceased  relative,  and  had 
been  left  under  his  protection  for  several 
years,  daily  improving  in  beauty  and 
those  accomplishments  which  add  to  the 
charms  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl. 

To  conceal  beauty  is  both  difficult  and 
dangerous  ;  for  the  more  rigorously  doth 
a  guardian  watch  over  the  safety  ot  his 
ward,  the  more  doth  the  fame  of  her 
beauty  increase,  and  her  protector,  wearied 
out  by  sleepless  nights  and  frequent  false 
alarms,  curses  the  cares  of  guardianship, 
and  rails  against  that  beauty  he  cannot 
contemplate  without  envying  his  youth¬ 
ful  fellows. 

Sir  Barnaby  experienced  the  truth  of 
this,  and  was  daily  exposed  to  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  beholding  a  crowd  of  gallants, 
who  each  morning  came  to  enquire  after 
her  health,  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  beauty.  The  old  knight  watched 
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them  intently  as  each  pressed  the  hand  of 
his  ward  to  his  lips,  and  each  bouquet 
that  was  presented  to  her  he  examined 
himself,  to  see  that  no  billet  had  been  se¬ 
creted  in  it.  Such  a  life  of  continual 
watching  and  anxiety  would  have  worn 
out  the  most  patient  of  mortals,  much  less 
Sir  Barnaby,  who  had  not  much  of  that 
in  his  composition,  which  has  been  called 
by  some  a  virtue,  and  for  which  Job  was 
so  eminently  distinguished. 

The  knight  deliberated  for  some  time 
upon  the  most  expedient  means  of  alle¬ 
viating  his  cares,  when,  after  due  cogita¬ 
tion,  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  anxiety 
by  marrying  her  himself,  without  delay. 
Alas  !  poor  man,  he  had  not  in  his  eye  the 
famed  fable  of  Scylla  and  Charibdis,  or 
he  would  not  have  thought  of  such  a  dan¬ 
gerous  resolve.  But  fate,  assisted  by  a 
little  being,  whom  we  shall  soon  introduce 
to  our  readers,  willed  it  that  Mabel  should 
not  become  the  wife  of  her  guardian. 
Among  the  gay  and  handsome  youths  who 
crowded  round  the  beautiful  and  innocent 
girl,  was  one  Sir  Albert,  a  knight  of 
comely  presence  and  undaunted  valour. 
He  alone  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Mabel,  and  many  schemes  were  thought 


of  to  deceive  her  guardian,  and  escape 
from  his  advances,  which  were  now  be¬ 
coming  still  more  disagreeable  to  his  love¬ 
ly  ward  ;  but,  like  another  Argus,  he  was 
constantly  upon  the  watch. 

Things  stood  in  this  posture,  when  one 
fine  evening,  long  after  the  evening  bell 
had  rung,  the  Faiiy  King,  Oberon,  with 
his  Queen,  and  elfin  subjects,  were  as¬ 
sembled  together  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  oak  in  a  neighbouring  forest.  The 
full  light  of  the  harvest  moon  shone  over 
hill  and  dale,  and  the  beauty  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  made  amends  for  the  warm  and  sul¬ 
try  day  which  had  preceded  it.  Many 
gambols  and  antics  were  performed  by 
the  elves  before  their  monarch  and  his 
queen,  when  the  king  bade  them  disperse; 
but  ere  they  departed  to  perform  their 
deeds  of  good  or  evil  to  the  sons  of  men 
as  their  own  minds  prompted  them,  his 
Elfin  Majesty  begged  to  know  their  se¬ 
veral  destinations.  Various  were  the 
answers  given,  but  only  those  of  two  of 
them  are  known.  The  first  was  Puck  or 
Robin-good-fe llow  ;  the  other  was  the 
renowned  Will  o’  the  Wisp,  to  whom 
the  alias  of  Friar  Rush  has  been  given 
bv  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Whe- 
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tTier  this  cognomen  was  bestowed  upon 
the  mischievous  being:  as  a  sort  of  side 
blow  at  the  qualities  which  have  before 
now  been  known  to  lurk  under  a  cowl, 
we  are  not  able  to  determine  ;  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  he  was  more  commonly 
known  by  that  name  than  any  other. 
Puck  advanced  at  the  command  of  his 
sovereign,  and  in  a  shrill  voice,  sung  or 
rather  chanted  the  following  rude  and 
irregular  lines  : — 

O’er  the  dewy  mead  I’ll  sweep, 

To  yonder  turret  high. 

Where  its  weary  inmates  sleep, 

Snoring  heavily. 

I’ll  dance  upon  yon  maiden’s  breast, 
Who  of  her  lover  dreams  ; 

Then  wake  her  from  her  peaceful  rest. 
And  fly  to  lowlier  queans. 

Plowmen’s  noses 
I  will  tweak. 

Their  hair  1’U  pull, 

Their  rest  I’ll  break. 

Maidens  I  ’ll  pinch  black  and  blue, 

Ere  the  cock  cry  doodle  doo  ! 

As  Puck  concluded,  Friar  Rush  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  sung  in  a  musical  voice  as 
follows  : — 

Sire,  this  night  I  am  resolv’d 
Some  shrewd  disport  to  make  ; 

When  in  a  lambent  flame  dissolv’d, 

I’ll  dance  o’er  bog  and  brake. 

In  yonder  castle  dwells  a  knight, 
Guardian  to  amaiden  fair, 

I’ll  lure  him  irom  his  hall  to-night, 

And  conduct  her  lover  there. 

While  these  lines  were  reciting,  several 
dark  clouds  were  sailing  across  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  as  the  second  speaker  conclu¬ 
ded,  the  moon  was  entirely  obscured. 
The  whole  company  of  elves  vanished 
with  a  loud  shriek,  which  made  the  forest 
echo,  and  started  the  owl  from  her  fa- 
vourife  tree  ;  while  Will,  rejoicing  at  the 
change,  suddenly  transformed  himself 
into  a  thin  purple  flame,  in  which  form 
he  flitted  across  the  meadows,  and  entered 
the  garden  of  the  castle  where  Sir  Bar- 
naby  dwelt.  Here  he  underwent  ano¬ 
ther  transformation,  and  took  the  shape 
of  the  Lady  Mabel,  who  had  long  since 
retired  to  rest.  Not  so  her  guardian. 
He  was  upon  the  watch  for  any  gallants 
who  might  be  seeking  a  nocturnal  in- 
terview  with  his  lovely  ward.  As  he 
sat  at  his  chamber  window,  the  white 

dress  of  Mabel  caught  his  eye, - a 

second  glance  assured  him  that  it  was 
she. 

fe  Fire  and  furies !”  exclaimed  the 
knight,  starting  from  his  seat,  “  My  ward 
abroad  at  this  hour  l55  he  snatched  up  his 


sword,  to  be  prepared  for  any  gallant 
who  might  be  upon  the  watch,  resolved 
to  annihilate  him,  and  descended -with 
speed  into  the  garden.  As  he  advanced 
upon  the  figure  of  his  waid,  it  receded 
from  him,  and  bounded  through  a  hedge  on 
one  side  of  the  garden.  The  knight  fol¬ 
lowed  roaring  out,  “Mabel !  stay  !  stay  ! 
ah  thou  graceless  quean,  have  I  cherished 
thee  so  long  to  be  treated  thus  1”  But  he 
was  unheeded  by  what  he  supposed  to  be 
his  ward,  and  after  following  it  across  a 
meadow,  it  suddenly  vanished,  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  a  pale  light  appeared 
at  a  shoit  distance  on  his  right  hand. 

ie  Thank  heaven  l  this  is  my  knave,  Jen- 
kin  come  to  light  me  home,”  exclaimed 
the  knight,  whose  rage  and  astonishment 
was  gradually  giving  way  to  fear  on  find¬ 
ing  himself  at  such  a  distance  from  his 
castle  at  so  late  an  hour.  He  advanced 
towards  the  light  with  all  speed,  but  it 
retreated  from  him,  and  the  next  moment 
he  found  himself  up  to  his  knees  in  water. 
In  spite  of  his  hallooing,  no  one  approach¬ 
ed.  At  length  he  ran  with  all  his  speed 
towards  the  light  which  he  gazed  upon  ; 
but  great  was  his  astonishment  at  per¬ 
ceiving  a  small  figure,  habited  like  a  grey 
friar,  and  bearing  a  lantern,  from  which 
a  pale  light  shone  or  rather  flitted.  The 
face  of  this  little  being  (who  was  no  other 
than  Friar  Rush)  was  round  and  chubby  ; 
but  the  short  elf-locks  which  curled  on 
his  forehead,  and  the  wild  and  pecular 
expression  of  his  eyes  alarmed  the  knight, 
who  recoiled  from  the  unearthly  object 
with  affright,  while  the  following  words 
rung  in  his  ears :  — 

Sir  Knight,  Sir  Knight, 

Don’t  angry  be, 

Your  path  I’ll  light, 

So  follow  me. 

“  Never !  thou  damned  tormentor  of 
the  human  race  1”  cried  Sir  Barnaby,  his 
courage  awakened  bv  the  jeering  of  the 
tricksy  spirit.  “  Wert  thou  of  mortal 
mould,  mv  good  sword  should  revenge 
me,  and  thou  shouldst  mislead  the  sons  of 
men  no  more  !” 

(c  Ah  1  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !”  laughed  the 
elfin  friar.  “  So  valiant,  old  Sir  ? — 
Then  as  you  refuse  my  assistance,  you 
are  likely  to  lay  in  the  meadow  to-night ; 
for  see,  the  moon  is  hidden,  and  not  a 
star  peeps  out  to  light  you  home  again.” 

The  knight  looked  around  him,  and 
perceived  that  the  sprite  spoke  truly.  The 
moon  was  entirely  obscured,  and  not  a 
star  sparkled  in  the  heavens  ;  all  was 
pitchy  dark,  and  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  the  outlines  of  a  few  tall  trees,  whose 
height  seemed  magnified  through  the 
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gloom.  Sir  Barnabv  groaned  bitterly  as 
he  saw  his  utter  incapability  of  regaining 
his  home.  His  tormentor  had  disappear¬ 
ed,  so  that  he  was  now  deprived  of  the 
faint  light  which  the  lantern  of  the  mischie¬ 
vous  sprite  had  afforded  him.  He  prayed 
and  swore  by  turns  ;  at  one  time  cursed 
the  friar  for  leading  him  such  a  dance  ; 
the  next  moment  supplicated  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar  to  relieve  him  ;  of¬ 
fering  them,  as  a  remuneration,  wax 
tapers  as  long  as  his  rapier  ;  but  all  in 
vain  !  his  prayers  and  entreaties,  oaths 
and  curses  were  alike  unheeded  l  The 
night  air  blew  chilly,  and  Sir  Barnaby 
felt  the  return  of  another  tormentor, — the 
rheumatism ,  which,  awakened  by  the 
cold,  racked  him  in  every  joint.  This 
was  beyond  mortal  endurance.  The 
knight  had  often  thought  that  pain  suffi¬ 
ciently  exquisite  when  silting  in  his  arm¬ 
chair  before  a  good  fire,  but  he  had  never 
felt  it  to  such  an  extent  before.  His  whole 
frame  ached,  and  shaking  the  damp  from 
his  clothes,  he  started  off  in  the  direction 
as  he  supposed,  of  his  castle  ;  but  he  had 
not  proceeded  many  steps  before  he  found 
the  ground  sinking  under  him,  and  the  next 
moment  he  plunged  into  a  bog  up  to  his 
girdle  ;  at  the  same  instant  his  tor¬ 
mentor  appeared  skimming  over  the  bog, 
in  a  fantastic  manner,  and  singing  in  a 
wild  tone  as  follows,  while  his  victim 
floundered  in  the  mire  : 

“  Sir  Knight,  Sir  Knight, 

Come  follow  me. 

Through  miry  hog. 

And  swampy  lea. 

Through  bramble  and  brier, 

O’er  hill,  through  hollow, 

My  misty  fire 
You  fain  must  follow.” 

“  Leave  me,  leave  me  !  thou  accursed 
sprite  1”  cried  Sir  Barnaby  in  agony  ;  but 
the  elfin  friar  laughed  at  his  entreaties, 
and  sung  in  mockery  : 

“  Fear  not  for  your  ward,  Sir  Knight, 

She’ll  weep  not  for  your  stay. 

For  another  cheers  that  lady  bright, 
While  you  are  far  away.” 

“  Ah, thou  imp  of  Sathan,”  roared  the 
knight,  “dost  thou  taunt  me  thus?” 

“  Ah !  ah  1  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !”  laughed  his 
tormentor. — “You  are  chafed,  Sir  Knight! 
Hasten  home,  or  your  ward  will  grieve 
for  your  absence.” 

“  Away  with  thee,  away!”  cried  Sir 
Barnaby,  “  and  cease  to  torment  me.” 
He  dashed  forward  as  he  spoke  ;  but  his 
heart  sank  within  him  as  he  found  him¬ 
self  gradually  sinking  deeper  in  the  bog, 
while  his  tormentor  flitted  round  his  head 


like  a  blue-bottle  fly  round  a  jaded  horse. 
Dreading  to  move  further.  Sir  Barnaby 
remained  for  some  moments  in  a  state  of 
very  unenviable  suspense,  whilst  the 
sprite  continued  to  jeer  him  ;  now  flitting 
close  to  him,  now  darting  off  to  a  little  dis- 
tance,  to  lure  his  victim  still  further  into 
the  bog  ;  but  the  knight  would  not  move 
a  step  forward  in  the  same  direction  as  his 
tormentor.  At  length,  after  considering 
for  awhile,  he  made  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment,  and  with  some  difficulty  backed  out 
of  the  bog  in  a  most  deplorable  condition. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  gained  the 
firm  ground  than  he  received  several 
smart  buffets  on  each  side  of  the  face 
from  an  unseen  hand,  and  sundry  pinches 
on  that  part  of  his  person  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  upper  earth  designate  the 
seat  of  honour.  The  pain  made  him 
roar,  for  in  the  art  of  pinching  your  fairy 
far  exceeds  mortals.  Sir  Barnaby  was 
highly  sensitive  both  mentally  and  bodily, 
and  this  insult  to  both  feelings  roused  him 
almost  to  frenzy.  He  ran  with  the  speed 
of  lightning  across  the  meadow,  pursued 
by  a  host  of  invisible  beings,  who  re¬ 
newed  their  attacks  upon  him  with  in¬ 
creased  vigour.  The  unfortunate  knight 
bounded  forward  and  reached  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  meadow.  This  inspired  him 
with  some  hope  that  he  should  be  freed 
from  his  tormentors  after  he  had  crossed 
the  ditch  ;  but,  alas  !  just  as  he  was  about 
to  spring  over  it.  Friar  Rush  flashed  the 
light  of  his  lantern  right  in  the  face  of 
Sir  Barnaby,  who  fell  headlong  into  the 
ditch  with  a  terrible  splash. 

The  hapless  knight  scrambled  out  of 
it  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  gain¬ 
ing  the  opposite  side,  he  pursued  his 
flight,  still  followed  by  the  elfin  crew, 
whose  shouts  of  riotous  laughter  rung  in 
his  ears,  while  their  buffets  and  tweakings 
were  renewed  with  still  greater  violence. 
Sweating  at  every  pore,  and  goaded  al¬ 
most  to  death,  the  kni»ht  gained  a  small 
thicket ;  but  this  would  not  shelter  him 
from  the  attacks  of  his  pursuers,  he  passed 
through  it  with  the  loss  of  his  silk  robe, 
which  was  torn  to  shreds  by  the  bram¬ 
bles.  The  rest  of  his  apparel  was  most 
woefully  endamaged  and  saturated  with 
water,  and  his  shoes  were  full  of  the 
same  cooling  fluid. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  many 
turnings  and  windings  Sir  Barnaby  made 
to  avoid  his  pursuers,  who  still  followed 
at  his  heels.  After  sustaining  a  chase 
of  some  hours,  the  hapless  knight  sunk 
exhausted  at  the  door  of  a  small  cottage. 
At  that  moment  a  cock  loudly  crowed  the 
first  hour  of  morning, — a  streak  of  light 
appeared  in  the  east,  and  his  elfin  pur- 
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suers  quitted  him  with  a  loud  shriek, 
which  echoed  loudly  over  the  country, 
and  awoke  the  cottager  and  his  wife 
rrom  their  slumbers.  They  descended, 
and  opening  their  door,  raised  the  knight 
from  the  ground,  and  bore  him  into  the 
cottage,  where,  under  their  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  he  soon  recovered  his  senses.  A 
few  hours  sleep  were  necessary  to  recruit 
his  exhausted  frame,  after  which  the 
knight  departed  for  his  castle,  having 
borrowed  a  horse  of  the  cottager,  and  a 
cloak  to  conceal  his  torn  and  soiled  appa¬ 
rel.  The  morning  had  far  advanced, 
when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  his  castle, 
round  which  the  pigeons  winged  their 
flight,  while  the  windows  blazed  in  the 
morning  sun.  As  he  approached 
nearer,  sounds  of  mirth  and  laughter 
struck  on  his  astonished  ear.  Arriving 
at  the  gate,  he  was  smitten  with  amaze¬ 
ment  at  beholding  a  number  of  servants, 
whom  he  knew  did  not  belong  to  his 
household.  They  were  all  well  armed, 
and  Sir  Barnaby’s  mind  misgave  him  at 
beholding  them.  The  impudent  knaves 
laughed  at  his  grotesque  appearance, 
when  the  knight  dismounting,  said  in  a 
fierce  tone— 

ei  What  brings  ye  here,  varlets?  am  I 
to  be  flouted  at  the  gates  of  mine  own  cas¬ 
tle.” 

c‘  Thou  art  mad,”  said  one  of  the  fel¬ 
lows,  with  an  impudent  stare; — tf  thy 
castle,  forsooth  !’5 

4<r  Away  with  thee,  thou  malapert 
slave,”  cried  Sir  Barnaby,  greatly  in¬ 
censed.  He  brushed  past  the  fellow  and 
entered  his  castle,  where  he  beheld  Sir 
Albert  and  his  ward  standing  at  a  tem¬ 
porary  altar,  and  the  priest  delivering  the 
nuptial  benediction  upon  the  already 
wedded  pair. 

A  few  words  from  Sir  Albert  explained, 
the  whole  business.  He  was  on  the  watch 
when  the  mischievous  sprite  had  decoyed 
Sir  Barnaby  away,  by  assuming  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  ward  ;  and  during  the 
knight’s  absence  had  pleaded  so  eloquently 
to  the  lady  Mabel,  that  without  waiting 
for  the  consent  of  her  guardian,  she  de¬ 
termined  to  be  biassed  by  her  own  feel¬ 
ings,  and  blessed  the  gallant  Sir  Albert 
with  her  hand. 

Sir  Barnaby  gulped  his  rage  and  looked 
glum,  but  finding  their  was  no  remedy 
for  the  mischance,  he  pronounced  his 
forgiveness,  and  gave  them  his  blessing. 

The  story  says  that  the  old  knight  lived 
many  years  afterwards,  and  had  very 
few  sleepless  nights,  having  lost  his  ward 
and  the  cares  of  guardianship. 

J.  Y.  A - -n. 


ON  THE  EOLIAN  LYRE. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


Hark  !  Sprites  their  airy  harp  have  strung  ; 
Heard’st— how  wiidly  sweet  it  rung 
As  thro’  the  chords  the  breezes  sung. 

And  mournful  sigh’d. 

Ere  sinking  sad  the  vales  among, 

Away  they  died. 

In  solemn  murmurs  now  they  rise. 

His  utmost  art — Hist  ! — Eolus  tries 
Each  verging  gale  alternate  plies 

With  tuneful  skill. 

And  wakes  each  nerve  that  sleeping  lies 
In  rapt’rous  thrill. 

Methinks,  ’tis  haply  such  a  strain 
As  angels  chant,  to  soothe  the  pain 
Of  martyring  saint,  until  he’s  ta’en 
To  realms  above  ; 

There,  his  righteous  mead  to  gain, 

And  Maker’s  love. 

Or,  like  the  notes  that  softly  swell 
From  woman’s  lips  ;  which  seem  to  quell 
Man’s  care  to  rest,  whilst  breathes  the  spell 
That  fans  his  wound. 
Unconscious  given,  but  known  well, 

Where  beauty’s  found. 

And  now  has  ceased  that  plaintive  tone, 
While  all  the  joy  it  gave  has  flown, 

Sadness  pensive — in  tears — alone 
Remains  behind ; 

As  thoughts  of  ills — experienced — known. 
Rush  o’er  the  mind. 

’Tis  thus  the  charms  of  pleasure  steal 
O’er  youthful  mind,  with  joys  unreal; 

They  last  whilst  blows  the  balmy  gale. 
Then  with  it  fly  ; 

And  leave  it’s  victim  Remorse’s  wail. 

With  Agony’s  sigh. 

C.G. 


THE  COLLOSSEUM. 


On  the  14th  inst.  that  extraordinary 
and  magnificent  building,  the  Colosseum, 
was  opened  to  the  public.  To  the  pain¬ 
ful  circumstances  which  induced  its  enter¬ 
prising  projector  to  take  this  sudden,  and 
indeed  somewhat  premature  step,  we  will 
no  further  advert,  than  by  expressing  our 
earnest  hope,  or  rather  our  conviction, 
that  those  circumstances  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  prevent,  or  even  to  delay,  the 
completion  of  an  undertaking  which  it 
must  have  required  a  most  powerful  ima¬ 
gination  to  conceive,  arid  rare  talents  and 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  irrepressible  energy 
and  indefatigable  perseverance,  to  bring 
into  its  present  advanced  state.  It  would 
be  disgraceful  to  a  country  like  England, 
should  any  difficulty  be  found  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  few  thousands  of  pounds  that  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

It  happens  very  fortunately,  that  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hornor’s  plan  which  is,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  the  most  valuable  and 
important,  is  the  part  in  which  the  great¬ 
est  progress  has  been  made.  We  allude 
to  the  panoramic  view  of  London.  Taste- 
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ful  as  all  the  accessories  will,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  be,  and  manifold  and  curious  as 
are  the  resources  and  expedients  by  which 
their  great  and  beautiful  variety  will  be 
ultimately  accomplished,  wfe  cannot  but 
consider  them  to  be  as  subordinate,  when 
put  in  competition  with  this,  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object, — as  the  attendants  of  a  court 
are  to  the  monarch  whom  they  serve,  or 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  to  the  orb  round 
which  they  are  revolving.  To  the  pano¬ 
rama,  therefore,  our  attention  shall  in  the 
present  instance  be  chiefly  devoted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  picture  that  ever  was  painted.  The 
diameter  of  the  circle  of  canvas  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty*four  feet,  and  it  is  sixty 
feet  from  the  floor  to  the  spring  of  the 
dome — making  about  twenty  four  thou¬ 
sand  square  feel :  at  the  bottom  there  are 
nearly  four  thousand  more  square  feet  of 
canvas,  curving  inwards ;  and  at  the  top 
there  are  fifteen  thousand  square  feet  of 
plaster,  on  which  the  sky  is  represented — 
forming,  in  all,  a  painted  superficies  of 
above  forty  thousand  square  feet !  Great, 
however,  as  is  the  size  of  this  leviathan  of 
art,  its  size  is  its  least  recommendation. 
The  effect  which  it  produces  upon  the 
spectator,  when,  after  he  has  ascended  the 
first  flight  of  the  spiral  staircase  which  is 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  building, 

and  entered  the  principal  gallery,. - it 

bursts  upon  his  astonished  eye,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  adequately  to  describe.  His  first 
impression  is,  that  it  is  nature — that  it  is 
the  stupendous  scene  itself — at  which  he 
is  looking  ;  and  some  moments  of  recol¬ 
lection  and  reflection  are  necessary  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  he  is  only  ‘e  mocked  with 
art.”  In  one  respect,  the  imitation  actu¬ 
ally  transcends  the  reality.  Even  on  the 
finest  day,  there  is  almost  always  some 
portion  of  the  immense  horizon  that  ought 
to  be  visible  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s — 
an  horizon  of  above  a  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  miles  in  circumference — obscured  by 
mist.  Now,  in  the  picture,  although 
there  is  quite  enough  of  atmosphere  and 
of  vapour,  not  any  iking  is  permitted  to 
be  entirely  hidden  by  them  ;  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  a  number  of  visits 
to  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s  to  obtain  as  clear 
a  notion  of  the  surrounding  objects  and 
country,  as  that  which  is  here  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  at  once.  There  is  scarcely  a  field, 
or  a  tree,  or  a  hovel,  from  which  St. 
Paul’s  can  be  seen,  which  is  not  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  not  merely  introduced,  but 
introduced  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
accuracy  ;  and  yet,  so  admirably  has  the 
general  effect  been  consulted,  that  these 
minute  features,  instead  of  injuring,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  essentially  beneficial  to  it. 
When  it  is  stated  that  “  the  circle  bound¬ 


ing  earth  and  skies,”  starting  from  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle,  and  taking  to  the  right,  com¬ 
prehends  Harrow,  Hampstead,  Highgate, 
Islington,  Hackney,  Epping  Forest,  Bow, 
Plaistow,  the  Nore,  Shooters’  Hill,  the 
Beeches  on  Madam’s  Court  Hill,  Syden¬ 
ham,  Norwood,  Wimbledon,  Richmond, 
and  a  thousand  intermediate  places  (which 
are  all  distinctly  visible,  if  not  with  the 
naked  eye,  with  glasses  which  are  kept  in 
the  gallery  for  the  purpose),  before  it 
returns  to  the  royal  residence, — it  will  be 
obvious  to  every  one  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  folio  volume  even  to  enumerate 
the  myriads  of  parts  of  which  this  im¬ 
mense  distance  is  composed.  Of  course 
we  shall  not  venture  upon  the  slightest 
attempt  to  do  so. 

Amidst  so  much  excellence  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  selection  ;  or  we  should  say 
that  one  of  the  passages  of  this  great  work 
with  which  we  were  most  fascinated  was 
the  view  of  the  majestic  Thames,  wind¬ 
ing  its  graceful  course  through  the  various 
bridges  by  which  it  is  spanned,  from  Put¬ 
ney  to  Loudon.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  that 
portion  of  the  river,  and  of  the  adjacent 
buildings,  including  Lambeth  Palace, 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall,  the  Adel- 
phi,  Somerset  House,  the  Temple,  &c., 
which  extends  from  Vauxhall  to  a  little 
below  Blackfriars.  Sunny  gleams  and 
reflections  on  the  water,  painted  with 
great  care  and  happiness,  constitute  this 
the  principal  focus  of  the  light  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

44  England’s  mighty  heart,”  with  its 
numerous  veins  and  arteries— her  vast  and 
magnificent  metropolis,  with  all  its  vene¬ 
rable  churches,  noble  palaces,  ancient 
hails,  public  hospitals,  spacious  squares, 
populous  streets,  splendid  theatres,  exten¬ 
sive  docks,  commodious  markets,  pleasant 
parks,  and  flowery  gardens,  occupies  the 
lower  portion  of  the  canvas,  and  may  be 
examined  for  hour  after  hour,  and  day 
after  day,  witli  a  del  ght  and  wonder  per¬ 
petually  increasing.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  have  dwelt  upon  it  until  we  forget 
that  what  we  were  gazing  at  was  only 
44  a  plane,  variously  coloured  and  ar¬ 
dently  longed  to  have  our  old  and  saga¬ 
cious  friend  Asmodeus  at  our  elbow,  that 
we  might  know  a  little  of  what  was  going 
on  under  some  of  the  countless  roofs  which 
were  spread  out  beneath  us.  What  an 
inexhaustible  subject  of  contemplation  1 
Dull,  indeed.,  must  be  that  imagination 
which  it  would  not  excite. 

The  nearer  buildings  are  remarkably 
fine.  Of  these  the  new  Post-Office  is  one 
of  the  principal ;  and  is  a  most  elaborate 
and  masterly  representation  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  edifice.  And  this  leads  us  to  express 
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our  admiration  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
with  which,  on  a  concave  surface,  the 
various  lines  intended  to  represent  straight 
forms,  have  been  drawn,  so  as  complete¬ 
ly  to  fulfil  the  desired  purpose.  To  do 
this,  it  is  evident  that  the  simple  proces¬ 
ses  of  the  scene-painter  or  the  architec¬ 
tural  draftsman  would  be  quite  inadequate. 
The  closest  objects  are  the  lofty  campa¬ 
nile  towers  of  St.  Paul’s.  On  the  canvas 
they  are  actually  forty  feet  -high  ;  and 
they  are  painted  with  a  force,  and  a  truth, 
and  an  attention  to  details,  which  render 
them  perfectly  deceptive.  All  that  sur¬ 
prises  us  while  we  are  looking  at  them  is, 
that  so  long  a  time  elapses  without  the 
sonorous  striking  of  the  great  clock. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  sky. 
Without  being  monotonous,  the  grada¬ 
tions  in  it  are  managed  with  so  much  art 
and  delicacy,  that  they  do  not  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  eye,  or  attract  it  inju¬ 
riously  from  the  grand  scene  below.  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  accompanied  us  in 
our  visit  to  the  Colosseum,  exclaimed, 
after  we  had  quitted  the  building,  “  God 
bless  me  !  I  forgot  to  look  at  the  sky.” 
It  was  the  greatest  compliment  which  he 
could  pay  the  painter.  It  proved  that, 
like  a  skilful  back-ground  to  a  portrait, 
the  sky  did  its  duty,  without  becoming 
obtrusive. 

More  than  half  the  picture  is  complet¬ 
ed;  the  remainder  is  so  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  all  the  difficulties  are  sur¬ 
mounted  ;  and  a  few  weeks  of  vigorous 
application  would  suffice  to  finish  the 
whole. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
individuals  by  whom,  this  great  work,  as 
far  as  it  has  hitherto  gone,  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  To  Mr.  Hornor  belongs 
exclusively  the  honour  of  the  original 
conception.  The  singular  ability  and 
fearlessness  which  he  manifested  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  drawings  from  his  little  fragile  hut, 
raised  upon  slight  and  tottering  poles 
above  the  elevation  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul’s  ;  his  determined  perseverance,  his 
“  hair-breadth  ’scapes,”  and  the  ultimate 
completion  of  his  task,  are  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  every  reader.  Having 
rendered  those  drawings  as  correct  as  re¬ 
peated  efforts,  and  the  best  instruments 
could  render  them,  Mr.  Hornor  proceed¬ 
ed  still  further  to  rectify  them,  by  visiting 
and  examining  all  those  features  of  the 
extensive  scene,  respecting  the  exact  form 
and  situation  of  which  he  entertained  any 
doubt.  Having  thus  amassed  a  collection 
of  drawings  of  unprecedented  fidelity  and 
minuteness,  the  next  object  was  to  erect 
the  building  of  which  the  picture  to  be 
painted  from  them  was  to  constitute  the 
chief  ornament. 


The  building  having  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  the  canvas  for  the 
picture  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Baber,  who 
had  prepared  the  canvas  for  the  first  of 
Mr.  Barker’s  panoramas  ;  tire  subject  of 
which  was  also  a  view  of  London,  but. 
from  the  Albion  Mills,  then  standing  at 
the  Surrey  foot  of  Biackfriars’  Bridge. 
The  dimensions  of  the  canvas  we  have 
already  mentioned.  It  was  suspended  at 
the  distance,  toward  the  base  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  of  three  feet  from  the  wall,  all  round. 
The  transfer  of  the  outlines  from  the  draw¬ 
ings  to  the  canvas  was  then  undertaken 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris  ;  a  gentleman  pos¬ 
sessed,  not  only  of  great  talent  as  an  ar¬ 
tist,  but  also  of  extraordinarj  ingenuity 
as  a  mechanician  ;  and  in  the  selection  of 
whom,  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Hornor 
had  been  guided  by  observing  his  con¬ 
genial  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  diligence. 
By  means  of  squares,  Mr.  Parris,  in 
December,  1825,  began  to  draw  in  the 
outlines  with  chalk,  on  a  scale  sixteen 
times  larger  each  way,  or  in  other  words, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  times  the  size 
of  the  originals.  This  was  a  work  of 
much  labour,  and  demanding  close  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  following  April.  The  paint- 
ting  (which  is  in  oil)  was  then  commen¬ 
ced.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Parris’s 
single  hand,  or  rather  his  two  hands  (for 
he  is  ambidextrous)  must  be  unequal  to 
so  extensive  an  undertaking.  Mr.  Hor¬ 
nor  therefore  engaged  several  artists  to 
assist  him.  But,  although  most  of  them 
were  men  of  high  and  acknowledged 
powers,  yet,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  their  being  entirely  unaccustomed  to 
their  new  occupation,  their  progress  was 
slow,  and,  which  was  worse,  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  in  fact,  it  was  a 
kind  of  Dutcli  concert,  in  which  every 
performer  was  playing  a  distinct  and  se¬ 
parate  tune.  Each  also  was  anxious  that 
his  allotment,  whatever  it  might  be,  should 
be  conspicuous ;  like  some  Rosencrantz 
or  Guildenstern,  seeking  to  render  his 
character  as  prominent  and  effective  as 
that  of  Hamlet.  One  individual,  a  lover 
of  independence,  and  resolved  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  imilatores,  servum  pe- 
cus,  made  the  smoke  from  his  chimneys 
proceed,  in  a  direction  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  his  neighbour  ;  another,  an 
equal  admirer  of  originality,  lighted  up 
the  building  on  which  he  was  employed 
by  a  sun- beam  from  the  north.  The 
great  change,  almost  amounting  to  that 
of  enamel  colours  when  they  undergo  the 
process  of  vitrification,  which  occurred 
in  the  apparent  hue  of  the  various  pig¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  was  likewise  a 
fruitful  source  of  perplexity.  Bricks, 
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that  were  intended  to  be  red,  looked  blue  ; 
and  slates,  that  were  intended  to  be  blue, 
looked  red.  By  degrees  the  picture  be¬ 
gan  to  assume  the  appearance  of  one  of 
those  patch-work  quilts  which  shew  that 
the  industry  of  our  great-grandmothers 
predominated  over  their  taste.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  all  this  was,  that  in  several 
cases  it  was  necessary  to  re-paint  what 
had  been  done,  and  in  every  instance 
materially  to  modify  it  ;  and  that,  even¬ 
tually,  Mr.  Parris  having  trained  up  se¬ 
veral  house-painters  for  that  purpose, 
determined,  with  their  assistance  in  the 
more  laborious  parts  of  the  task,  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  whole  himself.  The  delightfully 
harmonious  result  proves  the  wisdom  of 
his  decision. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  previous 
studies  of  aerial  perspective  and  general 
effect  which  Mr.  Parris  made  from  St. 
Paul’s  itself,  to  the  prodigious  extent  of 
surface  to  be  covered,  and  to  the  multi¬ 
plicity  and  complexity  of  the  objects  to 
be  introduced,  there  was  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  at  the  canvas,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  paint  upon  it  at  all.  Here 
Mr.  Parris’s  mechanical  ingenuity  be¬ 
came  exceedingly  serviceable  to  him. 
He  devised  all  kinds  of  light  scaffoldings, 
bridges,  and  platforms.  Sometimes  he 
was  supported  from  the  floor  by  two  or 
three  long  and  slender  spars,  which  vi¬ 
brated  with  every  motion  of  his  arm  ; 
sometimes  he  was  suspended  by  cords 
from  the  roof,  swinging  like  Shakspeare’s 
celebrated  samphire-gatherer.  It  must 
require  strong  nerves  to  remain  passively 
in  such  situations  ;  — how  much  more 
to  be  able  freely  to  exercise  all  the  facul¬ 
ties  both  of  mind  and  of  body  in  them  ! 
Nor  was  the  danger  imaginary.  On  two 
occasions  Mr.  Parris  fell  from  a  consi¬ 
derable  height ;  but,  fortunately,  in 
neither  did  he  suffer  any  serious  injury. 

Of  the  numerous  apartments,  the  con¬ 
servatories,  the  Swiss  cottage,  the  cas¬ 
cades,  &c.  we  shall  at  present  say  but 
little  ;  for  they  are  all  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  some  of  them  are  scarcely 
begun.  It  may,  however,  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  what  they  are,  and  of  what  they 
are  intended  to  be. 

The  promenade-room,  which  compre¬ 
hends  the  whole  area  of  the  building, 
when  hung  with  draperies,  fitted  with 
glasses,  and  filled  witli  suitable  furni¬ 
ture,  will  be  much  the  most  superb  sa¬ 
loon  in  London.  In  order  to  increase 
its  attractions,  and  to  benefit  the  fine  and 
the  useful  arts,  Mr.  Hornor  means  to 
appropriate  a  portion  of  it  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  valuable  productions  of  modern 
art  arid  ingenuity,. 


A  suite  of  rooms,  attached  to  the  prin»- 
cipal  structure,  on  the  north  side,  is  in 
progress,  for  the  accommodation  of  sub¬ 
scribers  alone.  To  these  rooms  one 
access  will  be  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps  from  the  garden.  This  conducts 
to  a  spacious  apartment,  which  is  to  as¬ 
sume  the  appearance  of  a  Turkisk  kiosk, 
and  from  which  will  run  a  sequence  of 
galleries,  leading  to  the  grand  library, 
which  is  of  peculiarly  beautiful  pro¬ 
portions.  Various  refectories,  &c.  will 
be  attached. 

Mr.  Hornor  has  assembled  a  number 
of  the  most  rare  and  exquisite  plants, 
both  exotic  and  indigenous,  and  these  are 
arranged  in  conservatories  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  shew  them  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  Among  them  is  the 
most  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Camel¬ 
lia  Japonica  in  this  country,  and  which 
produces  at  least  thirty  varieties  of  flow¬ 
ers.  In  the  centre' of  one  of  the  conser¬ 
vatories  is  a  circular  tank  filled  with 
water,  and  surrounded  bv  small  jets, 
which  are  to  raise  their  streams  so  as  to 
form  a  case  of  water,  within  which  aqua¬ 
tic  plants  are  to  be  supplied  from  the 
shell  of  a  sleeping  Undine,  an  elegant 
marble  figure,  sculptured  by  Mr.  Sievier. 
Several  aviaries  are  also  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

In  the  grounds  is  a  Swiss  cottage,  in 
itself  a  singularly  fanciful  and  pleasing* 
object.  The  view  from  this  cottage,  if 
completed  according  to  Mr.  Hornor’s 
plan,  will  be  enchanting.  It  will  pre¬ 
sent  three  cascades,  the  highest  of  which 
will  precipitate  itself  from  an  elevation 
of  sixty  feet;  and  thgse  will  be  relieved 
by  shrubs,  trees,  rocks,  caverns,  and,  in 
short,  a  most  picturesque  assemblage  of 
objects.  All,  however,  that  yet  appears 
is  the  large  arch,  composed  of  massy 
and  irregular  stones,  under  which  the 
water  from  the  falls  is  ultimately  to 
flow. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  stair¬ 
case  to  the  panorama  ascends  from  the 
middle  of  the  Colosseum.  Within  the 
column  by  which  that  staircase  is  sup¬ 
ported,  is  a  small  circular  chamber, 
which,  by  means  of  machinery,  is  to  be 
made  to  ascend  with  an  imperceptible 
motion,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
those  visitors  who  are  too  indolent,  or 
who  may  be  unable,  to  mount  by  the 
usual  way.  There  are  three  galleries, 
at  different  heights,  from  all  of  which  the 
picture  may  be  viewed.  Nearly,  at  the 
summit  are  the  identical  cross  and  ball 
which  were  removed  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul’s  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  replaced 
by  those  at  present  there.  Another  short 
staircase  then  leads  to  a  door  which  opena 
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upon  the  leads  of  the  Colosseum,  from 
•which  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Regent’s  Park,  and  its  beautiful  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
peat  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  an 
establishment,  of  a  nature  wholly  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
and  which,  when  in  a  perfect  state,  will 
realise  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
most  magical  scenes  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Lit.  Gaz. 


0)e  Cictliatt#. — No  8. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


MR.  WALKER,  MR.  PECK,  Junr. 

AND 

THEIR  FATHERS. 


So  like  in  vocal  talent,  manner,  face. 

The  sons  are  studious  of  their  father’s  race. 


These  vocalists,  like  a  quartet,  are  ta¬ 
ken  together,  because  their  tendencies  and 
qualifications  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  in 
many  respects  to  criticise  the  failings  and 
utilities  of  the  one,  might  run  parallel 
with  the  other.  To  prove  the  effect  of 
Thomson’s  echoed  allusion  in  regard  of 
intuition,  we  can  illustrate  the  duty  of 
the  ‘  delightful  task,  to  rear  the  tender 
thought,  and  teach  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot,’  in  the  c  birth,  parentage,  and 
education’  of  the  Cecilians  that  form  this 
article.* 

The  late  Mr.  Walker,  father  of  the 
first  gentleman  herein  noticed,,  was  an 
ardent  advopate  for  psalmody,  and  having 
had  facilities  for  practice  in  ancient  mu¬ 
sic,  in  contradistinction  to  all  which  Charles 
Lamb  has  written  on  the  melancholy  of 
tailors,  became  a  champion  of  the  ‘  sacred 
nine.’  His  voice,  which  was  neither 
sweet  nor  flexible,  imparted  a  shrillness 
that  wounded  the  ear  rather  than  pleased 
it,  and  with  a  monotonous  aspiration  out- 
sounded  the  altos  in  chorus,  or  quartet. 
When  he  sang  the  airs  out  of  Handel’s 
scores,  he  not  unfrequently  split  the  ears. 


*  By  the  way,  the  ‘  Bohemian  Brothers,’ 
alias,  the  children  of  Israel,  appear  to  have 
the  same  spirit.  But  what  a  contrast  is  there 
between  the  treble  and  bass, — the  first  can 
go  higher  than  the  flute,  and  the  last  lower, 
by  one  note,  than  tire  piano.  Though  the 
voices  of  the  four  ci-devaut  Bohemians  are 
finely  expressed  in  their  national  melody, — 
yet  they  are  not  so  sweetly  harmonised  as 
those  of  the  Tyrolese  Minstrels. 


of  the  groundlings.’  His  falsetto  in  his 
later  years,  as  he  shrunk  into  the  e  slip¬ 
pery  pantaloon,’  and  played  the  f  treble 
pipe,’  retained  its  harshness  as  his  science 
improved ;  for,  being  then  the  vocal 
organ  in  the  metropolitan  chapels,  and 
preceptor  to  every  rising  sol  fa  coterie 
of  voices  that  drawled  from  pew  to  pil¬ 
lar,  he  lost  the  graceful  modulations 
which  would  otherwise  have  made  his 
voice  very  acceptable.  The  clever  thing 
Mr.  Walker  sung,  was  the  c  Laughing 
Song  in  L’Allegro,’  and  this  was  irresis¬ 
tibly  amusing,- — like  water  when  shaken, 
laughter  rippled  round  the  orchestra  and 
the  smiles  of  the  auditory. 

As  a  composer,  c  Walker’s  Collection’ 
is  popular  with  lovers  of  musical  techni¬ 
calities,  but  partaking  of  many  intricacies 
and  chromatic  studies,  the  tunes,  or  ra¬ 
ther  pieces,  require  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  with  the  psalmodic  science,  so  well 
understood  by  their  author,  an  estimable 
man  and  valuable  friend. 

Having  written  thus  far  of  the  father, 
but  little  is  required  to  be  said  of  the  son, 
— for  he,  unhappily,  by  the  force  of 
habit ,  perhaps,  or  nature,  appears  with 
the  same  defects  of  voice  and  style  of 
using  it.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  unravel  an  old  garment,  for  it 
gives  us  the  i  stitch’  in  our  endeavour, — 
nor  is  it  easy  to  untune  the  gradual  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  voice.  Mr.  Walker  is  a 
young  man,  and  from  his  boyhood  has 
appeared  as  a  vocalist ;  and  by  those 
who  are  fond  of  his  peculiar  style  of 
execution,  he  is  rather  a  favourite ;  for 
he  is  neither  without  judgment  nor  taste. t 
His  recitatives  are  generally  good,  and 
his  more  serious  efforts  to  be  pathetic, 
well  directed.  We  advise  him  to  court  a 
sweeter  taste,  and  qualify  his  attentions 


f  Shakspeare  says,  Orpheus,  whose  lyre 
became  one  of  the  constellations  in  the  hea¬ 
vens. 

With  his  lute,  made  trees, 

And  the  mountains’  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing. 

And  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  adds,  that  Thyrsisj, 

With  his  soft  pipe  and  smooth  diltied 
song, 

Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when 
they  roar, 

And  hush  the  waving  woods. 

The  music  of  Comus  was  composed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lawes,  an  ingenious,  vocal,  and  in¬ 
strumental  performer,  born  at  Salisbury,  in 
1600,  and  died  in  3 G62.  His  brother,  \V illiam 
Lawes,  was  also  an  eminent  musician  and 
composer,  ami  killed  in  lfi-15,  at  the  siege  of 
Chester,  in  the  army  of  Charles  I. 
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to  the  ancients.  For  where  so  large  a 
share  of  promise  has  been  given,  we  de¬ 
sire  and  look  forward  to]mature  recotn- 
pence.  We  do  not  despair  of  his  beco¬ 
ming  a  distinguished  votary  of  song. 

In  describing  a  third,  we  must  advert 
to  Mr.  Peck,  senior,  for  a  sample  of  his 
son.*  It  would  seem  that  he  who  makes 
notes  by  a  graver  point,  is  not  always 
the  best  to  scatter  them  to  the  ear.  The 
senior  and  younger  Peck,  are  not  moder¬ 
nised  to  the  last  and  newest  measures. 
They  have  possessed  too  much  starchism 
to  be  very  delighting  vocalists.  '1  he 
son,  we  are  glad  to  record,  however,  feels 
a  disposition  to  unwind  and  let  loose 
from  the  tethers  of  those  chest  canisters, 
by  which  his  nerves  were  fastened.  We 
do  not  wish  to  shake  the  respectable 
wig  of  the  elder,  but  would  the  younger 
quit  the  prim  discipline,  and  assume  an 
air  something  between  a  soldier  in  his 
stiff  collar,  and  a  sailor  in  his  slack 
‘  blackhold,*  he  Would  surpass  most  of 
the  vocalists  in  spirit  and  manner. f  With 
a  correct  acquaintante  in  musical  sci¬ 
ence,  youth  on  his  side,  a  love  of  har¬ 
mony,  a  steady  eye  to  keep  good  society 
and  ambitious  to  improve,  with  a  charac¬ 
ter  honourable  to  his  heart, — our  sincere 
hopes  are,  that  Mr.  Peck,  junior,  will 
advance  the  cause  in  which  he  is  enga- 


*  Mr.  Peck,  senior,  an  eminent  music  en¬ 
graver,  is  a  very  old  and  highly  estimated 
Ceciiian,  but  his  years  do  not  perpetuate  his 
favourites  which  he  used  to  sing.  He  is  a 
composer  of  poetry  as  well  as  music.  His 
sacred  selections  of  both,  in  unison  with  his 
talents  and  mind.  It  is  an  instructive  lesson 
which  ought  to  be  read  in  the  order  of  the 
Ceciiian  service,  that  many  faces  now  shrink¬ 
ing  into  ‘the  autumn  of  life,  in  the  sear  of 
leaf.’  once  sat  as  boys,  singing  treble  in  the 
front  of  the  orchestra,  scarcely  able  to  hold 
the  book  from  which  they  sang  their  first 
efforts,  with  blushing  cheeks  and  timid 
looks.  Why  so  few  of  their  successors  are 
now  introduced,  we  are  ignorant*  If  the 
rising  generation  be  not  inculcated,  hopes  of 
future  choristers  will  cease.  Where  are  their 
sons  and  daughters  f  The  Misses  Pecks,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  are  being  brought  forward, 
the  one  as  a  songstress,  and  the  other,  a 
pianist. 

t  The  faille  of  Amphion’s  moving  stones 
and  raising  the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the  sound 
of  his  lyre,  persuaded  a  wild  and  uncivilised 
people  to  unite  together,  and  build  a  town 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies. 

‘  Amphion  sung  not  sweeter  to  his  herd, 

When  summoned  stones  the  Theban  turrets 
reared,’ 

And  again,  Horace  follows  Virgil — 

‘  Amphion  too,  as  story  goes,  could  call 

Obedient  stones  to  make  the  Theban  wall ; 

He  led  them  as  he  pleased,  the  rocks  obey’d, 

And  danced  in  order  to  the  tunes  he  play’d.’ 


ged,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  Libra- 
rianship  only,  but  strike  the  fire  of*  me¬ 
lody  through  the  spirits  of  the  Cecilians, 
that  his  audience  might  feel  it  glow  and 
give  their  plaudits  to  that  glory  which 
brighteneth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  voice.  Musculus. 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Lucas,  who  led  the  band 
in  Acis  and  Galatea  on  the  eighth  instant,  and 
sung  ‘  ruddier  than  a  cherry,’ and  personated 
the  monster  Polyphemus  in  a  most  admirable 
manner,  stop  those  ‘  hurdy  gurdys’ the  vio - 
loncellos. — 4  Save  the  mark  !’ — what  ear  ever 
heard  three  of  them,  and  a  double  bass  accom¬ 
pany  a  female  in  an  air  !  Really,  nearly  all 
the  pretty  songs  in  this  attractive  piece  were 
murdered  !  Pray,  Mr.  Lucas,  subdue  this 
catgut  anarchy,  and  work  a  passive  tempera¬ 
ment  in  the  strings.  If  you  do  not,  our  Gor¬ 
dian  chord  shall  be  applied,  sui  generis.  Cir- 
rha,  a  cavern  of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  whence 
the  winds  issued,  caused  a  divine  rage,  and 
produced  oracular  responses,  would  be  the 
most  proper  place  for  the  Belt-elected  obligato 
pianists. 


SLIDING  AND  SKATING  PRO¬ 
PENSITIES. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Those  amphibious  animals,  boys,  and 
the ‘children  of  larger  growth,’  are,  at. 
length,  in  their  winter  element ;  and 
pursuing  their  delightful  avocations  on 
ice.  It  does  the  heart  of  a  Londoner 
good  to  be  engrossed  in  fog,  and  to  lay 
his  embargo  on  the  cold.  As  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  nature  is  limited,  so  his  pleasures 
are  extended,  and  he  anticipates  in  his 
little  narrow  sphere  the  greatness  and 
figure  he  can  cut  when  in  active  service 
on  the  congealed  surface  of  water. 
While  the  more  humble  and  rural  bred 
classes,  follow  each  other  across  the 
pond,  the  canal,  or  the  river,  and  in  the 
effort  of  striking  s  roman  candles’  with 
the  nails  in  their  shoes,  trip  up  their  com¬ 
panions  and  novices,  measure  their  length 
on  the  cracking  substance  ;  let  them  be¬ 
ware  of  danger,  which  like  flattery  be¬ 
neath,  might  take  them  under  and.deprive 
them  of  life.  1  have  known  a  jury  called 
to  sit  on  a  drowned  victim,  again  and 
again. 

In  the  buoyant  spirit  of  good-nature 
and  prepossession,  the  youth  will  go  forth 
with  his  skates  and  stick — the  buckles 
on  bis  straps,  and  skims  the  sheeted  river 
— he  forms  the  experiments  of  his  fancy, 
and  issues  round  and  round  as  if  his 
raptures  would  never  end — he  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  lovely  maiden  in  her  prime, 
who  is  just  arrived  at  a  period  which 
captivates  and  excels  to  a  pitch  surpass¬ 
ing  both  sexes — a  trifling  effort  extended 
over  a  spring  not  perfectly  safe,  is  a 
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snare  to  the  skater’s  skill—the  youth  and 
the  maiden  sink — they  are  drowned,  and 
I  have  known  the  jury  called  to  sit  on 
th  em  again  and  again. 

As  it  is  with  sliders  and  skaters  in  the 
natural  world,  so  similar  performances 
lead  to  like  terminations  in  tiie  moral, 
commercial,  and  intellectual  world.  The 
man  who  ventures  beyond  his  compre¬ 
hension,  and  falls  into  dogmas  indefensi¬ 
ble  and  undefined— the  man  who  embarks 
in  speculations  which  are  but  of  a  doubt¬ 
ful  character,  and  which  lead  him  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  spirit  of  adventure — and  the 
man  who  enters  upon  theories  and 
espouses  systems  which  are  analysed  only 
in  his  own  brain,  and  which  cannot  be 
brought  into  practical  effect  and  useful¬ 
ness,  and  is  ruined  by  his  own  entomo¬ 
logical  bathos — one  and  all  are  but  as 
those  who  venture  on  ice,  not  knowing 
if  they  will  reach  the  land  in  safety. 
Knowledge  like  amusem  mt,  has  its  gra¬ 
dations  and  danger,  I  therefore  caution 
all  classes  against  carrying  the  spirit  of 
self-love,  farther  than  reason  and  pro¬ 
priety,  knowing  that  thousands  of  the 
rash  and  inconsiderate,  if  they  should 
have  escaped  death,  have  had  especial 
cause  to  lament  their  folly  again  and 
again. 

The  incautious  beauty  grown  to  woman’s 
prime, 

The  youth  that  glows  in  prospects  warm  and 
strong. 

How  apt  to  smile  regardless  of  their  time. 

And  glide  like  sliders  in  the  slippery  throng. 

Virtue,  with  bland  instruction  on  the  shore, 
Beckons  their  footsteps  to  remain  on  land  : 
They  heed  her  not,  but  turn  to  Pleasure’s  oar. 
And  Vice’s  shallop  lingering  in  the  strand. 

The  voyage  ventured  truant  Hope  is  brought, 
The  danger  rising,  sorrow  nurses  fear  ; 
Tempests  dissolve,  —the  element  they  sought 
Destroys  the  illusion  which  appear’d  so  dear, 

7 r. 

/• 

POETRY. 

( For  the  Olio.') 

Though  ruthless  Fate  look  on  my  soul 
With  sternly  wrinkled  brow, 

And  Poverty  her  dull  coutroul 

Should  round  my  footsteps  throw  • 

Yet  still  to  thee,  oh.  Poesy  ! 

My  humble  verse  I’ll  give  j 
With  tbee  will  tune  my  lowly  lyre — 

U  ith  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

Oh,  Poesy  !  with  thee  to  rove — 

With  thee  to  gaze  around — 

With  thee  to  strike  the  lyre  of  Love — 

May  I  for  e’er  be  found  ! 

Thou  hast  not  wealth  to  tempt  the  weak, 

Or  mirth  to  entice  the  gay  ; 

But  there  are  joys,  than  these  more  bright. 
For  those  who  with  thee  stray. 


Enchanting  maid !  come  lead  me  where 
Seraphic  music  plays  ! 

Come  waft  me,  on  the  nectar’d  air, 

Through  Pleasure’s  brightest  rays  ! 

Come  lay  me  in  thine  arbour  bright. 

With  joys  enchanting  flowers  ! 

Come  breathe  thy  love  breath  on  my  lips. 
And  toy  with  ail  my  hours  ! 

Oh  !  let  me  lay  within  thy  arms, 

And  listen  to  thy  song. 

And  riot  on  thy  varied  charms. 

My  happy  life-day  long  ! 

Oh  !  be  not  coy,  1  love  thee  more 
Than  revelry  or  mirth; 

Come  quick  descend,  and  bless  me  here. 
Or  take  me  from  this  earth  ! 

Oh  !  nymph  divine  !  with  thee  the  cave 
Becomes  a  grotto  bright; 

For  thee,  the  darkling  stormy  wave 
Shines  o’er  with  spangled  light; 

Oh  !  at  thy  voice  each  songster  swells 
More  happily  his  powers  i 

And  at  thy  smile  the  spring  puts  on 
A  sweeter  wreath  of  flowers. 

Fair  Poesy  !  thyself  shouldst  sing. 

To  truly  tell  thy  worth  ! 

Thyself  shouldst  spread  tliy  mighty  wing, 
To  show  tli y  flight  from  earth  l 

But  yet  some  portion  of  thy  joys 
On  mortal  page  may  shine  : 

Oh!  sweet  the  task  to  write  that  page! 
Permit  it,  nymph  !  for  mine  ! 

'  R.  JARMAN. 


CANTON. 


Of  the  lions  of  Canton  none  are  more 
worthy  of  a  visit  than  the  Joss-houses. 
The  word  joss  is  a  corruption  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Deos,  —  so  that  a  Joss-house 
merely  signifies  a  temple;  but  the  deity 
himself,  whose  proper  designation  is  Fo, 
has,  in  process  of  time,  become  familiar 
to  Europeans  by  the  Christian  name  of 
Joss.  The  Joss-houseS  here  alluded  to 
are  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  that  on  which  Canton  is  built.  | 
learned  from  a  gentleman  who  accom¬ 
panied  Lord  Amherst’s  suite  to  Pekin, 
that  they  are  as  large  and  as  handsome  as 
any  that  fell  under  the  observation  of  the 
embassy,  either  during  their  journey  to  or 
their  residence  at  the  capital.  The  en¬ 
trance  into  the  consecrated  precincts  is 
through  a  large  covered  gateway,  in  the 
interior  of  which  your  admiration  is  de¬ 
manded  by  four  gigantic  figures,  two 
being  seated  in  a  recess  on  each  side  of 
the  passage  :  all  four  were  very  splen¬ 
didly  attired,  and  bad  huge  boots  ou  their 
legs,  which  might  have  excited  the  envy 
of  a  French  postillion. 

The  first  of  these  celestial  personages 
had  a  very  ferocious  countenance,  and 
was  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  a 
sword  from  its  sheath, — the  God  of  War, 
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doubtless.  The  second  was  playing  on  a 
four-stringed  guitar, — the  Apollo  of  the 
party.  The  third  had  his  right  hand  ele¬ 
vated  above  his  head,  holding  a  gilt  ball 
between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  while 
in  his  left  hand  he  grasped  a  snake ; 
round  his  waist,  and  hanging  down  in 
front,  he  wore  a  large  green  coil,  formed 
of  what  appeared  to  be  intended  for  the 
cactus.  This,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  Chinese  Esculapius  ;  the  golden  ball, 
no  doubt,  intimating  the  virtues  of  a  bolus ; 
a  snake  is  well  known  to  be  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  the  emblem  of  the  faculty  as  well  as 
of  Satan,  and  the  medical  properties  of 
the  cactus  are  also  well  known.  The 
fourth  janitor  held  a  large  umbrella  in  his 
left  hand,  and  in  his  right  an  animal 
which  may  have  been  either  a  rat,  a  rab¬ 
bit,  or  a  Guinea  pig ;  this,  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  was  the  deity  who  presides  over 
commerce.  The  height  of  each  of  these 
sublime  janitors  was  about  20  feet.  They 
graciously  permitted  us  to  pass  on  un¬ 
challenged  to  a  second  gateway,  where 
there  were  two  figures,  of  similar  dimen¬ 
sions  and  in  similar  postures,  one  holding 
an  indented  mace,  or  bludgeon,  the  other 
a  circle ;  the  one  being  possibly  a  Hercu¬ 
les,  and  the  other  an  Archimedes.  Pas¬ 
sing  through  these  gateways,  we  entered 
a  kind  of  quadrangle,  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  which  was  a  small  temple, 
containing  a  single  image  of  Boodh  or 
Fo ;  the  one  was  represented  in  the  act 
of  praying  ;  the  other,  if  I  remember 
right,  armed  cap-a-pie  for  battle.  In  the 
front,  forming  as  it  were  the  third  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  was  a  very  large  and 
handsome  Joss  House  ;  the  roof,  which 
was  of  the  peculiar  curved  shape  observ¬ 
able  in  drawings  and  China  ware,  was 
embellished  with  dragons,  snakes,  wild¬ 
cats,  and  various  nondescript  monsters. 
We  were  not  permitted  to  enter  this 
building,  but  could  perceive  through  the 
gates,  (of  which  there  was  one  on  each 
of  the  four  sides  of  the  temple),  that  it 
contained  a  monument  of  white  marble, 
on  each  side  of  which  was  carved  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  female,  in  the  Hindoo  dress, 
seated  on  a  lion.  Sir  W.  Jones  states 
that  the  Isa,  or  Great  Mother,  i.  e.  Na¬ 
ture,  is  frequently  thus  represented. 
Walking  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
temple,  a  second  of  similar  shape  and  di¬ 
mensions  appeared  before  us.  Into  this 
we  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  hall,  with  a  hundred 
fantastically-shaped  lamps  suspended  from 
the  roof,  with  a  number  of  gongs,  bells, 
and  other  curious  instruments  of  music, 
or  worship,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
room.  In  the  centre  stood  an  immense 


statue  ofFo,  in  an  erect  posture.  Like 
Siva,  he  was  blessed  with  three  eyes,  one 
being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
which  usually  separates  the  two  eyes  of 
mortals ;  from  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
several  little  heads  appeared  growing  out, 
and  on  the  summit  of  all  he  wore  a  lofty 
gilded  tiara,  highly  ornamented  ;  from 
his  shoulders  were  suspended  long  blue 
corded  epaulets,  much  in  the  style  of  a 
general  officer,  and  the  rest  of  his  dress 
was  of  a  corresponding  magnificence  :  all 
this  was  minutely  carved,^  either  out  of 
marble  or  of  some  composition  which  re¬ 
sembled  it.  This  august  divinity  stood 
behind  a  long  and  well  polished  oak  table, 
like  a  tradesman  behind  the  counter,  on 
which  were  placed  a  number  of  carved, 
pewter  and  copper  tripods,  quatrepods, 
&c.  from  which  incense  *  was  perpetual¬ 
ly  ascending  to  regale  the  divine  nostrils  ; 
offerings  of  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  of 
the  season  were  spread  out  before  him, 
and  a  bowl  of  holy  water  (shan  shaee) 
stood  ready  for  his  potation  or  ablution. 
An  antique  lamp  suspended  over  the  table, 
shed  its  holy,  faint,  but  never  dying  ra¬ 
diance  on  the  celestial  countenance  ;  a 
small  cabinet,  on  the  table  aforesaid, 
contained  a  brazen  image  of  a  deity  with 
a  number  of  arms,  most  of  which  were 
holding  warlike  instruments.  In  two  were 
round  planes,  which  might  be  either 
mirrors  or  cymbals ;  two  other  arms  held 
the  figure  of  a  child  above  the  head  of 
the  image  ;  indeed  the  child  appeared  to 
be  coming  out  of  the  head.  In  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  variety  of  the  godhead,  the 
priests,  or  lamas,  informed  us  that  Fo, 
like  another  Proteus,  had  the  power,  and 
frequently  the  disposition,  to  assume  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  and  present  himself  in  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  to  the  admiration  of  his 
votaries,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
many  metamorphoses  he  had  condescend¬ 
ed  to  effect  of  his  divine  substance  for  the 
edification  of  the  faithful.  Standing  on 
the  top  of  tiie  little  cabinet  was  a  very 
small  figure  of  a  man,  dressed,  or  rather 
undressed,  like  the  natives  of  India,  with 


*  These  vessels  were  filled  with  sand, 
in  which  were  stuck  several  small  lighted 
sticks,  called  “  Joss-sticks.”  They  are 
kept  burning  night  and  day  ;  at  sunset 
a  bunch  of  their  Joss-sticks  is  lighted  at 
the  door  of  every  house  in  Canton,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  inmates  from  the  visits  of  evil 
spirits.  The  smoke  arising  from  these 
united  burnt  offerings  is  so  great  as  to 
form  a  dense  cloud,  which  hovers  over 
the  city  like  the  more  smutty  exhalations 
of  the  London  chimnies. 
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no  covering  except  a  rag  round  his  loins  ; 
this  we  were  told  was  another  incarnation 
of  Fo, 

All  these  divinities,  however,  appeared 
to  belong  rather  to  the  brahminical,  than 
to  the  Boodhist  faith  ;  a  fact  which  is  not 
irreconcileable  with  probability,  for  it  is 
said  that,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  an  emperor  having  dreamed  of 
a  saying  of  Confucius,  that  the  holy  one 
was  to  be  found  in  the  west,  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  India,  who  brought  back  with 
them  the  image  of  Fo,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  bonzees,  or  priests.  If  there  is 
any  (ruth  in  this  story,  or  rather  in  the 
fact,  that  the  Boodhist  religion  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  China  from  India,  of  whieh 
the  dress  of  the  images  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  furnishing  some  proof,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  priests  should  have 
brought  with  them  images  of  Siva,  Vish¬ 
nu,  and  other  brahminical  deities,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  idol  of  Boodh,  since  they  are 
found  in  the  Boodhist  temples  of  Ceylon 
and  of  India.  According,  however,  to 
the  present  notion  of  the  lamas,  it  would 
appear  that  the  original  names  have  been 
forgotten,  and  that  they  consider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  images  observed  in  their  temple 
only  as  different  forms  of  the  same  deity. 
The  great  image,  or  statue,  which  I  have 
above  endeavoured  to  describe,  has,  it 
will  be  remarked,  many  traits  in  common 
with  the  representations  of  Siva  in  India. 
The  deity  in  the  cabinet,  possessing  so 
many  arms  and  grasping  warlike  instru¬ 
ments,  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  god¬ 
dess  Doorga,  who,  like  a  loving  and  duti¬ 
ful  wife,  probably  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  Siva  on  his  journey  to  China. 

Passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  another  quadrangle  presented  itself, 
two  sides  of  which  were  formed  by  the 
cloisters  of  the  holy  monks,  and  the  side 
opposite  to  us,  as  in  the  preceding  squares, 
by  a  rather  large  Joss-house.  A  mar¬ 
ble  bridge  was  thrown  over  a  tank,  whose 
surface  was  covered  with  lotuses,  a  plant 
sacred  to  Boodh,  and  much  celebrated 
in  the  poetry,  as  well  as  in  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  east.  We  crossed  the 
bridge  and  entered  the  temple  ;  this  build¬ 
ing,  unlike  the  others,  was  of  two  stories, 
and  adapted  ^for  the  accommodation  of 
the  priests  as  well  as  the  divinity.  It  was 
here  that  Lord  Amherst  resided  during 
his  stay  at  Canton,  and  a  number  of  the 
minor  gods  were  turned  out  to  accom¬ 
modate  this  distinguished  mortal.  In  a 
room  on  the  ground-floor  was  the  image 
of  a  woman,  in  the  Hindoo  dress,  with  a 
tiara  on  her  head,  sitting  cross-legged, 
with  her  hands  placed  together  and  raised, 
as  if  in  supplication  to  the  throne  of 
grace  ;  she  is  designated  by  the  lamas  the 


“  Holy  Mother,”  and  is  said  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  represented  with  a  child  by  her 
side,  like  the  Catholic  paintings  of  the 
“Mother  of  God,”  or  Isis  sitting  with 
Orus  in  her  lap,  as  seen  by  Belzoni  in 
the  Temple  of  Dendera.  In  a  hall  in 
the  second  story  there  are  three  stupen¬ 
dous  images  of  Fo,  dressed  in  the  orien¬ 
tal,  or  rather  Indian  manner.  They  had 
black  Caffre  hair,  and  monstrous  ears, 
and  with  features  decidedly  Ethiopian, 
like  the  smaller  images  of  Boodh  at 
Gayah.  Each  of  these  figures  was 
seated  upon  a  couched  lion  of  propor¬ 
tionate  dimensions,  which  were  by  no 
means  ill-executed  in  marble.  On  each 
side  of  the  hall  was  a  row  of  figures, 
all  as  large  as  life,  which  the  priest  gave 
us  to  understand  were  heroes  and  demi¬ 
gods,  mortals  who  had  been  deified  by  a 
grateful  posterity  for  their  eminent  su¬ 
periority  in  arts,  or  arms,  for  the  wisdom 
with  which  they  had  ruled  or  instructed 
mankind,  for  the  precepts  they  had  taught, 
or  the  virtues  they  had  practised  ;  each, 
apparently,  held  in  his  hand  a  symbol  of 
that  merit  which  had  procured  him  im¬ 
mortality.  From  the  mouths  of  several 
issued  what  ,  was  probably  intended  for 
their  breath,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this 
solid  vapour  was  a  small  house,  atown,  a 
tree,  &  various  other  things, which,  doubt¬ 
less  owed  their  invention  to  the  word,  the 
breath,  the  command,  of  these  illustrious 
personages.  The  dresses  and  counten¬ 
ances  of  the  greater  part  were  decidedly 
Indian,  and  they  had  all  enormous  ears, 
in  which  many  wore  rings.  The  phy¬ 
siognomy  of  one  or  two  was  rather  of  a 
Grecian  character,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  dress  of  these  was  in  a  more  west¬ 
ern  style  than  that  of  the  others. 

The  gigantic  janitors,  who  had  sur¬ 
prised  us  at  the  gateways,  we  here  found 
reduced  to  their  human  dimensions,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  seat  in  the  house  of  their  peers. 
An  accurate  drawing  of  these  figures,  in 
the  absence  of  any  written  accessible  and 
intelligible  account,  would  perhaps  fur¬ 
nish  a  clue  for  those  who  make  mytholo¬ 
gy  their  study  to  discover  the  origin  and 
history  of  these  singular  effigies. 

I  do  not  remember  having  seen  any 
other  variety  of  the  godhead  in  these  Joss- 
houses,  but  in  the  one  to  the  north  of  the 
suburbs  of  Canton  I  saw  an  immense  gilt 
or  brazen  image  of  a  prodigiously  fat, 
laughing  Joss  in  a  recumbent  posture  ;  he 
looked  like  the  jolly  god  of  wine  and  wit, 
and  may  perhaps  be  the  Chinese  Bac¬ 
chus.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  Fo  in  a  state  of  beatitude, 
and  his  appearance  certainly  corroborated 
the  assertion. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  very  large  es- 
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tablishment  of  priests  attached  to  the  Joss- 
houses  that  I  have  above  attempted  to 
describe;  they  are  supported  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  devout  lady,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  would  seem  to  be  few  in  the  land, 
for,  unlike  the  priesthood  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  these  lamas  were  very  thin,  haggard, 
wretched  looking  beings,  as  if  they  really- 
practised  from  choice  or  necessity  that 
abstinence  and  penance,  which  is  only 
affected  by  the  priesthood  of  other  reli¬ 
gions.  The  erown  of  their  heads  was 
shaven,  they  were  clothed  in  a  kind  of 
grey  camblet  domino,  like  tc  the  friars  of 
orders  grey,”  and  round  their  necks  was 
suspended  a  string  of  beads,  which  they 
‘continually  fumbled  and  mumbled  over, 
like  a  Catholic  with  his  rosary.  We  were 
conducted  into  a  large  hall,  where  all  the 
monks  of  this  Chinese  priory  were  ga- 
thered  together  for  the  important  purpose 
of 'discussing  their  dinner,  which  was  laid 
out  upon  two  or  three  long  tables,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  colleges  in 
Oxford. 

(To  be  resumed.') 
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CIVIC  FEASTING  RESTRAINED. 

A  great  mortality  happening  amongst 
the  cattle  in  -15  hi,  a  sumptuary  law  was 
framed  by  the  Common  Council  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  lestrain  luxurious  feasting.  It  was 
enacted  that  the  Lord  Mayor  should  not 
have  more  than  seven  dishes  on  his  table 
at  dinner  or  supper.  Aldermen  and  She¬ 
riffs  were  limited  to  six,  the  sword-bearer 
to  four,  and  the  mayor’s  and  sheriff’s  ser- 
vents  to  three,  upon  penalty  of  forty  shil¬ 
lings  for  every  supernumerary  dish.  Be¬ 
sides  this  restriction,  they  were  prohibited, 
after  the  ensuing  Easter,  from  buying 
either  swan,  crane,  or  bustard,  under  a 
of  twenty  shillings  for  every  such 


ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Qneen  Elizabeth, 
which  took  place  dming  the  mayoralty  of 
Sir  William  Hewett,  to  shew  the  queen 
how  entirely  she  might  depend  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  city,  upon  her  accession,  the 
twelve  principal  corporations  sent  forth 
twelve  companies,  (in  the  whole’ amount¬ 
ing  to  1400  men,)  which  were  mustered 
on  July  2nd,  1559,  before  Greenwich 
Park.  Of  these,  800  were  pikemen  in 
bright  armour,  400  harquebussers  in  coats 
of  mail  and  helmets  ;  the  rest  were  200 
halberdiers  in  German  rivets.  The  popu¬ 
lace  at  this  time  dehroyed  not  only  all 
the  pictures  and  saints  in  the  churches, 
but  also  the  whole  of  the  rich  priestly 


penalty 

bird. 


robes,  altar-cloths,  and  sepulchral  ban¬ 
ners  they  could  reach  at. 


MONARCHY. 

The  Earl  of  Warrington,  who  contri¬ 
buted  no  less  by  his  pen  than  by  his  sword 
to  bring  about  that  glorious  epoch  in  the 
constitution  of  England,  the  revolution 
under  William  HI,  in  one  of  his  charges 
to  the  grand  juries  of  Wiltshire,  thus  for¬ 
cibly  describes  the  advantages  of  that 
form  of  government  which  he  had  la¬ 
boured  to  procure  for  his  country  : — 
“Gentlemen,  there  is  not  a  better  form  of 
government  under  the  sun,  than  that  of 
England.  Yet  excellent  as  it  is,  I  find 
that  many  are  impatient  under  it,  and 
thirst  extremely  after  that  which  is  called 
a  commonwealth  ;  Blinking,  no  doubt, 
to  enjoy  greater  privileges  than  now  they 
i  do.  But  I  am  very  apt  to  believe,  that 
they  who  are  not  contented  under  our 
form  of  government,  have  not  considered 
aright  what  a  commonwealth  is.  A  com- 
monwealih  makes  a  sound  and  a  shadow 
of  liberty  to  the  people,  but  in  reality  is 
but  a  monarchy  under  another  name  ;  for 
if  monarchy  be  a  tyranny  under  a  single 
person,  a  commonwealth  is  a  tyranny  un¬ 
der  several  persons  ;  as  many  persons  as 
govern  so  many  tyrants.” 


CHEAP  CURE  OF  AN  ASTHVA. 

In  Burns  History  of  Westmoreland,  is 
a  curious  indenture,  between  Sir  Walter 
Strickland,  Knt.,  and  a  Doctor  of  Physic, 
who  was  lo  have  £20  to  cure  him  of  an 
asthma. — Eighteenth  year  of  Henry  Vlll. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  DOOR  OF  SELDEN’S 
BIRTH  PLACE. 

At  Salvington,  a  village  near  Wor¬ 
thing,  in  Sussex,  is  \he  house  in  which 
the  learned  Selden  was  born.  On  the 
lintel  of  the  door,  on  the  inside,  is  the 
following  inscription  : — - 

GRATVS  HONESTE,  MIHI  ;  NON  CLAVDAR 
INITO  SEDEQ’  ;  FVR,  ABEAS  ;  NON  Sv’ 
FACTA  SOL  VTA  TIBI. 

It  has  been  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr. 
Evans : 

“An  honest  man  is  always  welcome  here, 

To  rogues  1  grant  no  hospitable  cheer,” 

And  thus  by  William  Hamper,  Esq. 
June  9th,  1818. 

“  Thou’rt  welcome,  honest  friend  j  walk  in, 
make  free  ; 

Thief ,  get  thee  gone,  my  doors  are  closed  to 
thee.” 
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COFFEE. 

The  Public  Adviser  newspaper  of  May 
26,  1657,  contained  the  following  curious 
advertisement — “  In  Bartholomew-lane, 
on  the  back  side  of  the  Old  Exchange, 
the  drink  called  Coffee  is  advertised  as  to 
be  sold  in  the  morning,  and  at  three  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 


DR.  KING. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  King,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  passing  through  an  obscure 
street  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  stopped  at  a 
bookseller’s  stall,  and  among  other  books, 
purchased  a  political  pamphlet  which 
wanted  the  title  page.  On  returning 
home,  he  sat  down,  and  deliberately  read 
it  more  than  half  over,  when  he  discovered 
it  was  his  own  com-positio?i. 


A  CHINESE  PRISON. 

Persons  who  have  money  to  spend  can 
be  accommodated  with  private  apartments, 
cards,  servants,  and  every  luxury.  The 
prisoners  chains  and  fetters  are  removed 
from  their  bodies,  suspended  against  the 
wall  till  the  hour  of  going  the  rounds 
occurs.  After  that  ceremony  is  over,  the 
fetters  are  again  placed  where  they  hurt 
nobody.  But  those  who  have  not  money 
to  bribe  the  keepers,  are  in  a  woeful  con¬ 
dition.  Not  only  is  every  alleviation  of 
their  sufferings  removed,  but  actual  in¬ 
fliction  of  punishment  is  added  to  extort 
money  to  buy  burnt  offerings  (of  paper) 
to  the  god  of  the  jail,  as  the  phrase  is. 
For  this  purpose  the  prisoners  are  tied  up, 
or  rather  hung  up,  and  flogged  ;  at  night 
they  are  fettered  down  to  a  board  by  the 
neck,  wrists,  and  ankles,  amidst  ordure 
and  filth,  whilst  the  rats,  unmolested,  are 
permitted  to  gnaw  their  limbs  !  This 
place  of  torment  is  proverbially  called, 
in  ordinary  speech,  Te-ynk, — a  term 
equivalent  to  the  worst  sense  of  the  word 
hell.  Canton  Register , 
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SINGULAR  MANORIAL  SERVICE. 

The  manor  of  Broughton-Lindsav,  in 
Lincolnshire,  is  held  under  that  of  Cais- 
tor,  by  this  strange  service  :  viz.  that 
annually,  upon  Palm  Sunday,  the  deputy 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Broughton 
attends  at  the  church  of  Caistor,  with  a 
new  cart- whip  in  his  hand,  which  he 
cracks  thrice  in  the  church-porch  ;  and 
passes  with  it.  on  his  shoulder  up  the  nave 
into  the  chancel,  and  seats  himself  in  the 


pew  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  where  he 
remains  until  the  officiating  minister  is 
about  to  read  the  second  lesson.  He  then 
proceeds  witti  his  whip,  to  the  lash  of 
which  he  has,  in  the  interim,  affixed  the 
purse,  which  ought  to  contain  thirty  silver 
pennies,  (instead  of  which  a  single  half- 
crown  is  substituted,)  and  kneeling  down 
before  the  reading-desk,  holds  the  purse 
suspended  over  the  minister’s  head  all  the 
time  he  is  reading  the  lesson  ;  after  which 
he  returns  to  his  seat,  and  when  divine 
service  is  over,  leaves  the  whip  and  purse 
at  the  manor-house,  H.  B.  A. 


WEALTH  AND  POVERTY. 

Montague  in  his  ec  Essay  on  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Ancient  Republicks,” 
says,  At  Sparta  and  Rome,  wealth  was 
despiied,  when  put  in  competition  with 
honour  ;  and  poverty,  joined  with  merit, 
formed  the  most  estimable  of  all  charac¬ 
ters.  Quite  different  maxims  prevailed  at 
Carthage ,  wealth  with  them  was  the 
chief  support  of  merit,  and  nothing  was 
so  contemptible  as  poverty.”  A. 

A  DUELLIST’S  REASON  &  HONOUR. 
Tranlated  from  Les  (Euvresde  Gresset. 

Your  honour  to-day  is  so  nice  but  so  cruel. 
That  you  urge  me  to-morrow  to  win  in  a  duel: 
So  with  pistols  we  meet, — hut  my  ball,  as  I’d 
rather, 

Puts  an  end  to  your  Honour  and  Reason  to¬ 
gether-  P. 


DR.  JOHNSON, 

The  great  moralist,  upon  hearing  the 
name  of  an  eminent  sculptor  mentioned, 
observed,  <c  Well,  Sir,  I  think  my  friend 
Joe  Nollekens  can  chop  out  a  head  with 
any  of  them.” 


ENVY. 

Envy  is  like  a  cancer  in  the  breast ; 

It  eats  and  spreads  till  of  the  life  possest.  P. 


EPITAPH  ON  MR.  HEAVEN. 

Under  the  mallow  beds  and  roses, 

Heaven  in  the  realm  of  Earth  reposes  : 
Wond’rous,  that  such  a  power  is  given, 

By  which  Earth  triumphs  over  Heaven.  P, 


EPITAPH. 

Under  tb.is  yew  beneath  the  ground, 

Lie  Job  and  Sue  in  coffins  bound. 

“  They  lie ,  indeed  !” 

A  wag  with  speed, 

“  At  peril’s  doom,” 

Wrote  on  the  tomb  ; 

“  For.  ’tis  well  known 

The  yew's  hewn  down."  P. 
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DATE.  DAYS. 


Jan.  14 


Wed. 


DIARY. 


St.  Hilary, 

High  Water, 
14m  af.  10  morn 
53  - 10  aft. 


DATE. 


15 


Thurs. 


16 


18 


Fri. 


17  Sat. 


SUN. 


19  Mon. 


20 


21 


St.  Macurius,  or 
Marius. 

Sun  ris.  5lm  af, 
— sets  I  - 4 


St.  Wolfrid. 

1  Sunday  after 
Epiphany. 
less,  for  tlieDAY 
44  c.  Isaiah,  mor 
4(3 - — even 


St.  Wulstan. 
High  Water. 
23m  aft  2  morn. 
42- — - — 2  aft. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


fues. 


Wed. 


St.  Sebastian. 
Full  Moon, 

I7h  0m  morn 


St.  Epiphanius. 
Sun  ris  44m  af.  7 
— sets  16 - 4 


Jan.  14  St.  Hilary  who  was  a  native  of  Poictiers,  after  em¬ 
bracing  the  Christian  faith  made  such  a  rapid 
progress  in  scripture-learning,  that  he  was  elected 
bishop.  He  was  banished  to  Phrygia,  A.  o.  356, 
for  four  years,  for  zealously  opposing  the  Arians; 
and  having  afterwards  opposed  them  at  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Selencia  and  Constantinople,  the  Arians , 
to  be  freed  from  so  courageous  an  opponent, 
sent  him  back  to  the  Gauls,  where  he  preserved 
the  orthodox  faith  till  his  death,  A,  d.  369. 

1753. — Expired  on  this  day.  Dr.  George  Berkeley, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  ;  the  character  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  prelate  was  so  very  excellent  and  amiable 
that  Pope  has  ascribed  to  him  the  possession  of 
“  every  virtue  under  heaven.” 

15  1778. — On  this  day  a  dreadful  and  devastating  lire 
took  place  at  Charles  Town,  South  Carolina, 
which  destroyed  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses. 

1778. — Anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Nootka 
Sound,  by  Captain  James  Cook,  the  celebrated 
navigator. 

16  Our  saint  was  brought,  up  as  an  Egyptian  Herds¬ 
man  j  but  preferring  a  religious  life,  he  studied 
divinity  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  an 
advanced  age,  a.  d.  390. 

1780. — On  this  day  the  gallant  Admiral  Rodney  de¬ 
stroyed  seven  Spanish  ships,  near  St.  Vincent’s 
Cape,  Portugal. 

17  Expired  on  this  day,  the  celebrated  Dr.  George 
Horne,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  Sermons 
and  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  of  this  able  di¬ 
vine  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

18  St.  Wolfrid,  or  Walafrid,  recorded  to-day,  was  an 
English  Abbot,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  a.  d-  710. 

16891 — Born  on  this  day,  at  Bourdeaux,  (Charles  de 
Secondat,  Baron  of)  Montesquieu,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  “  Spirit  of  Laws,”  &  the  “  Causes 
of  the  Greatness  and  Declension  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

19  Our  saint  was  a  native  of  Icentum,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire;  he  succeeded  Adulfe  in  the  Bishopric, 
a.  d.  1003,  and  like  his  predecessor,  he  held  the 
See  of  Worcester  with  the  Archbishopric  of 
York.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  1023. 

1546. — On  this  clay  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  executed 
for  high  treason;  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  was  also  attainted,  without  being  heard  in 
his  defence,  but  the  King  (Henry  VIII.)  dying 
the  night  previous  to  his  execution,  he  was  saved 
from  the  scaffold. 

20  This  saint  was  a  native  of  Narbonne,  in  Gaul ;  he 
suffered  during  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  a.d. 
288. 

1327.— On  this  day  Edward  the  Second  was  de¬ 
posed,  and  his  son,  afterwards  Edward  the  Third 
was  declared  King,  be  being  then  under  fifteen 
years  of  age. 


21 


Our  saint,  who  was  Bishop  of  Pavia  in  the  fifth 
century,  was  sent  to  mediate  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  Anthemius  and  his  son-in-law,  Ricimer. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  on  an  embassy  to 
Theodoric,  to  procure  a  redemption  of  captives, 
which  negotiation  he  succeeded  in.  His  death 
is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  a.  d.  490. 

1814. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Saint  Pierre, 
the  author  of  the  Studies  of  Nature,  and  the 
charming  tales  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  the 
Indian  Cottage.  All  the  works  of  this  author 
are  of  a  very  fascinating  description. 
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See  puge  55. 
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THE  STUDENTS  OF  ALCALA. 

The  word  student  in  Spain  is  almost  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  that  of  cheat,  but  a  cheat, 
taken  only  in  the  less  objectionable  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word.  Es  mas  malo  que  un 
estudiante — ‘f  he  is  worse  than  a  stu¬ 
dent  — is  a  common  phrase  to  denomi¬ 
nate  a  shrewd  fellow,  with  more  wit  than 
money,  more  drollery  and  mischief  than 
honesty.  The  poverty  of  these  worthies 
is  proverbial ;  for  though  there  are  many 
belonging  to  the  wealthy  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  majority  is  composed  of  younger 
sons,  who,  owing  to  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Spain,  are  little  less  than  beggars, 
or  of  plebeian  youths,  who,  [shewing  in 
their  infancy  an  aptitude  for  study,  are 
sent  to  the  University,  that  they  may  push 
their  way  in  the  world. — Many  of  the 
tricks,  which,  in  England,  fall  to  the  share 
of  honourable  and  fashionable  young  gen¬ 
tlemen — tricks,  such  as  bilking  of  tailors, 
and  remissness  of  memory  in  settling  ac¬ 
counts  with  rascally  tradesmen — form,  in 
Spain,  the  duties,  as  it  were,  of  students. 
Vol.  III.  E 


During  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  owing 
to  the  propinquity  of  the  University  of 
Alcala  to  Madrid,  the  students  of  that  es¬ 
tablishment  generally  come  to  display 
their  skill  and  prowess  in  the  capital. 
Many  are  the  innkeepers,  confectioners, 
&c.,  who  have  to  deplore  the  effects  of 
these  annual  visits,  or  rather  visitations. 

Farulla  and  Rebolla,  two  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Alcala,  were  lounging  in  the 
Puerta  del  Sol,  that  general  meeting-place 
of  the  idlers  of  Madrid.  They  were  busily 
engaged  in  racking  their  brains  for  some 
expedient  that  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
money,  a  commodity  w'ith  which,  alas  ! 
their  pockets  had  long — long  since  been  to¬ 
tally  unacquainted.  They  had  promised  to 
treat  a  friend  or  two  at  supper  that  night ; 
and,  as  they  were  very  punctilious  on  the 
chapter  of  honour,  they  could  not  think  of 
breaking  their  promise. 

Now,  my  good  Farulla,’’  said  Re- 
bollo,  putting  on  a  long,  gloomy  face,  as 
gloomy  almost  as  the  long  sotana  or  gown 
in  which  he  was  attired  ;  £f  do  you  know 
that  I  begin  to  despair  of  our  being  able 
to  keep  our  faith.” — i(  Shame,  Senor  Re- 
bollo,”  answered  his  companion, (<  shame 
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to  speak  in  this  manner !  Why,  those 
foolish  apprehensions  might  well  enough 
become  a  poor  ignorant  peasant  ;  but  in  a 
clever  student  of  Alcala,  thej  are  unmanly 
and  degrading.  After  all,  what  is  it  that 
is  required  ? — a  mere  trifle — a  snug  little 
supper ;  and  I  marvel  that  Rebollo,  who 
has  such  a  genius  for  conjuring  up  of 
splendid  dinners,  should  be  scared  at  the 
idea  of  a  moderate  supper.  Be  easy,  my 
good  fellow,  and  consider  that  a  turkey, 
a  plate  of  sweetmeats,  and  a  bottle  of 
delicious  fine-flavoured  Valdepenas ,  will 
suffice.” — tc  Ay,  that  I  believe,”  returned 
Rebollo  ;  “  but  where  is  the  turkey  to 
come  from  ? — I  think  it  would  be  quite 
as  easy  to  produce  a  roasted  Turk,  as  a 
roasted  turkey.” — f‘  The  turkey  I  shall 
procure  myself — to  that  I  pledge  my 
word.” — Rebollo  shook  his  head  incredu¬ 
lously,  as  he  obseryed — “I  much  doubt 
it ;  for  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  the 
good  people  of  Madrid  are  fast  losing 
that  evangelical  and  praiseworthy  lati¬ 
tude  in  points  of  belief,  which  industrious 
gentlemen  like  us  have  found  so  agreeable 
and  so  profitable  withal.  The  dull  mat- 
ler-of-fact  rascals  begin  to  lose  all  relish 


for  the  charms  of  fiction  ;  and  they  look 
amazingly  gruff*  and  sour  at  the  very  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  student’s  most  ingenious  and 
excellent  story.” 

‘l  Leave  the  matter  to  me,”  interrupted 
the  coufiding  Farulla  :  “  I  have  told  you 
that  I  shall  provide  the  turkey,  you  must 
go  and  find  out  some  good  liosteriaP 

The  friends  accordingly  separated.  Fa¬ 
rulla  immediately  directed  his  steps  to  the 
Plazuela  de  la  Cebada,  where  his  anx¬ 
ious  eyes  were  soon  overjoyed  with  the 
armies  of  turkeys  presented  to  his  view. 
Like  a  skilful  and  practised  general,  he 
carefully  surveyed  their  forces  before  he 
commenced  his  operations.  First,  it  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  wfmre  stood  the 
largest  and  fattest  of  the  superb  animals  ; 
and  then  it  was  indispensable  to  read, 
from  the  external  evidence  of  the  face, 
who  was  the  greatest  fool  amongst  the 
paberos  or  turkey- sellers.  Farulla  se¬ 
lected,  for  the  object  of  his  favours,  a 
tall,  shapeless,  uncouth  peasant,  whom, 
before  he  opened  his  mouth,  he  could  tell 
had  never  before  been  at  Madrid.  Fa¬ 
rulla  very  charitably  undertook  to  give 
the  sad  ignoramus  a  lesson  in  the  ad- 
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mirabie  science  of  experience  ;  the  first 
and  most  beneficial  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  knowledge  :  it  must  be  allowed 
that  he  was  very  moderate  in  his  terms, 
when  he  contented  himself  with  a  single 
turkey  as  a  remuneration. 

44  Ah,  my  good  fellow,”  said  he,  with 
a  sort  of  listless  indifference,  44  it  seems 
that  you  have  some  good  turkeys.” 

44  Si  Senor,”  answered  ill epabero, 44  they 
are  the  best  in  the  plazuela  ;  and  so  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  befriend  me, 
if  the  King  himself  has  a  better  one  for 
his  supper.  Look,  Senor,  and  choose' — 
they  are  beauties  !” — 44  So  you  all  say, 
and  then,  heaven  defend  our  teeth,  for  we 
find  the  said  tender  beauties  as  tough  as 
leather.  But  you  appear  a  sort  of  an 
honest  man  ;  the  fact  is,  that  my  own 
pabero  has  played  me  false,  and  so  I  don’t 
care  if  I  take  one  of  your  turkeys  just  to 
try  ;  if  I  like  it,  you  may  depend  I  shall 
procure  you  the  custom  of  all  my  friends.” 

The  vender’s  eye  glistened  with  booby 
joy,  and  he  forthwith  began  to  thank  Ihe 
generous  student  for  his  patronage.  Fa- 
rulla,  who  was  excessively7  modest,  as 
men  of  great  merit  generally  are,  cut  short 
the  fellow’s  compliments,  and  demanded 
the  price  of  the  largest  turkey,  which, 
with  a  lynx  eye,  he  had  selected  out  of 
the  whole  army. — 44  As  I  hope  for  salva¬ 
tion,  Senor,”  cried  the  pabero,  ‘4  I  can 
take  nothing  less  than  a  dollar  for  that 
turkey — it  is  the  fattest  in  the  whole 
crew.”— 44  A  dollar  !”  exclaimed  the  stu¬ 
dent,  44  that’s  rather  dear.’’ — 44  Oh  no, 
Senor,  quite  the  contrary ;  you  get  it 
very  cheap,  indeed  I  can  swear  that  the 
turkey  is  given  away.” — “  Well,  I  dare 
say  you  speak  the  truth  ;  so,  a  dollar  is 
your  last  price  44  Yes,  Sir,  vand  f  can 
assure  you  1  shall  get.  nothing  for  the 
turkey,  it  is  worth  double  the  money.” — 
“  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it— the  tur¬ 
key  is  mine — so  now  to  give  you  your 
money.” 

Saying  this,  the  student  performed  the 
ceremony  of  thrusting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket;  and  then —he  was  greatly7  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  money  was  not  there — and 
the  pabero  was  greatly  surprised  too  ! — 
algame  dios!  this  is  very  provoking,” 
exclaimed  Farulla,  44  where  the  deuce 
have  I  left  my  purse  ?  Well,  my  good 
fellow,  I  suppose  1  must  give  you  back 
your  turkey,  my  house  is  far  hence,  and 
no  doubt  you  cannot  afford  to  lose  so  much 
time  in  coming  to  fetch  the  money  ;  it  is 
really  vexatious,  but  I  must  apply  to  my 
rascally  pabero.  Here,  take  back  yrour 
article.”  Saying  this,  Farulla  deliber¬ 
ately  laid  down  the  fat  bird,  which  he 
had  already  enveloped  under  his  sotana. 
The  pabero  did  not  much  relish  this  oper- 


alion  ;  for  lie  had  made  sure  of  the  dollar, 
which  he  now  perceived  was  slipping  out 
of  his  fingers.  Fie  stared  with  gaping 
mouth  at  the  student,  as  if  hoping  he 
would  find  some  means  of  solving  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  Farulla,  who  knew  his  cue,  pre¬ 
served  a  most  becoming  gravity,  and 
made  a  movement  to  depart. — “  Stop, 
Senor  Estudiante ,  ”  cried  the  vender  of 
turkeys,”  44  is  there  no  way  to  arrange 
matters  ?  whereabouts  is  your  house  ? 
perhaps  a  friendly  pabero  will  take  care 
of  my  stock  whilst  I  accompany  you 

thither.” - 44  Oh,  my  good  man,  that’s 

quite  out  of  the  question  ;  I  have  got 
business  to  attend,  and  probably  I  shall 
not  return  home  before  night.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  turkey,  I  was  going  to  leave 
it  at  my  barber’s,  who  lives  close  by,  that 
he  might  send  it  to  my  house.” — - — He 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  deliberating, 
then,  with  a  sudden  start  of  pleasure, 
he  explained— 44  By  Santiago ,  a  thought 
strikes  me,  which  may  serve  us  both.  If 
you  think  proper,  follow  me  to  the  bar 
her,  and  he’ll  pay  you.” 

The  pabero's  eyes  glistened  with  sa¬ 
tisfaction  at  the  proposal,  and  signified 
his  readiness  to  adopt  it.  Upon  this,  Fa¬ 
rulla  made  his  way  towards  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  plazuela,  and  stopped 
at  the  entrance  of  a  miserable  looking 
barber’s  shop.  —  44  This  is  the  place,”  he 
said  to  th epabero,  44  give  me  the  turkey,” 
and  as  he  spoke,  without  further  cere¬ 
mony,  he  dexterously  snatched  the  tur¬ 
key  from  the  vender’s  hands,  and  entered 
the  shop,  followed  by  the  pabero.  The 
tonsor  was  at  this  time  assiduously  enga¬ 
ged  in  inflicting  martyrdom  on  the  chin 
of  a  poor  friar  of  the  order  of  mendicants. 
The  master  of  the  house  seemed  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  humorous  tribe  of  Figaros  ; 
for  he  was  a  shrivelled,  surly  cur,  with  a 
great  deal  of  ill  nature  in  his  looks.  This 
might  be  partly  owing  to  the  unprofitable 
job  in  which  he  was  then  employed  ;  for 
it  is  a  practice  amongst  the  fraternity  of 
the  razor,  in  Spain,  to  shave  gratis  poor 
friars  who  come  and  request  the  favour, 
44  for  the  love  of  God.”  Farulla  did  not 
trouble  himself  concerning  the  cause  of 
the  barber’s  ungracious  looks,  but,  ac¬ 
costing  him  freely,  he  desired  him  to  step 
aside,  for  he  had  a  few  words  to  say  in 
private.  The  shaver  suspended  for  a 
moment  his  torturing  functions,  to  w*ait 
on  the  new  customer,  whom  he  led  into 
a  little  back  room.  The  vender  of  tur¬ 
keys  saw  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  all 
this,  for  the  worshipful  student  might  not 
like  to  ask  a  favour  of  his  barber  before 
strangers.  He  therefore  resolved  to  wait 
patiently  his  return,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  amused,  himself  in  surveying  the 
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half-shaved  and  terribly-sacrificed  face 
of  the  luckless  friar.  The  holy  man 
seemed  indeed  in  the  most  miserable  pre¬ 
dicament,  and  no  doubt  he  very  devoutly, 
and  with  true  Christian  resignation,  un¬ 
derwent  the  shaver’s  atrocity  as  a  penance 
for  his  sins.  His  eyes  were  almost  closed 
by  the  combined  effects  of  prayer  and 
pain.  |  Contemplating  this  picture,  the 
humane  pabero  could  not  help  giving 
scope  to  some  very  moral  reflections. 
He,  simple  man,  wondered  what  sort  of 
conscience  barbers  in  general  must  have, 
who  always  chose  the  most  abominably 
dull  razors,  fetid  soap,  and  turbid  water, 
for  the  refreshment  of  those  who  came  to 
pay  them  visits  “  for  the  love  of  God.” 

Whilst  the  pabero  and  the  martyr  friar 
are  thus  mentally  occupied,  let  us  turn 
to  our  friend  the  student  and  the  unami- 
able  shaver.  — <£  Master  barber,’’  said 
Farulla,  “  this  poor  man  is  one  of  my 
father’s  tenants,  a  capital  rider,  and  is 
come  now  to  Madrid  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  effects  of  excessive  riding.  I  have 
been  told  that  you  are  quite  as  clever  in 
surgical  skill,  as  in  removing  superfluous 
hair  from  the  chin.  He  is  suffering  dread¬ 
fully  from  an  attack  of  lumbago  ;  and  I 
shall  feel  obliged  to  you  for  a  speedy 
remedy — perhaps  cupping.”  “  Senor,” 
quoth  the  tonsor,  throwing  a  little  more 
suavity  into  his  looks,  ec  I  shall  do  my 
best  for  your  honoured  father’s  tenant. 
Let  me  but  finish  with  that  friar,  and  I 
will  immediately  attend  him.” 

Upon  tfiis,  Farulla  adroitly  availed 
himself  of  a  back  door,  which  stood  con¬ 
veniently  half  open,  and  made  a  very  ex¬ 
peditious  retreat.  The  barber  returned 
to  his  operations  on  the  friar’s  chin,  which 
operafion,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
was  carried  on,  if  possible,  even  in  a  more 
unmerciful  manner  than  before.  The  bar¬ 
ber  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  wait  upon  his 
new  patient,  from  whose  cure  he  expected 
a  more  substantial  recompense  than  the 
empty  thanks  he  was  to  receive  from  the 
poor  friar.  Whilst  the  latter  was  writhing 
in  torture,  a  cat  began  to  mew  most  dis¬ 
cordantly. — e<  What  in  the  name  of  Sa¬ 
tan,”  exclaimed  the  tonsor,  “  can  be  the 
matter  with  the  cat  ?” — “  I  suppose,”  re¬ 
plied  the  friar,  in  a  doleful  tone,  “  they 
are  shaving  him  for  the  love  of  God.” — 
At  length,  the  barber  dismissed  the  suf¬ 
ferer  with  a  mental  malediction. 

“Now,  my  good  man,”  he  then  said, 
turning  to  the  pabero ,  in  his  turn,  ic  let 
us  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  Come  to 
the  back  room.” 

The  vender  of  turkeys  obeyed  readily, 
though  he  did  not  exactly  perceive  the 
necessity  of  so  much  ceremony  in  so  sim¬ 
ple  an  affair  as  that  of  paying  a  dollar. — 


*'f  My  good  man,”  proceeded  the  barber, 
t£  your  young  master  has  acquainted  me 
with  the  nature  of  your  complaint.  Ay, 
ay,  my  opinion  was  always  decidedly 
against  this  excessive  riding.” 

At  this  preamble,  the  pabero  stared  won¬ 
derfully.  The  shaver  stared  also,  for  the 
uncouth  figure  of  his  patient  was  not  at 
all  calculated  to  offer  a  favourable  idea  of 
his  proficiency  in  the  equestrian  art. 
When  they  had  both  stared  sufficiently, 
the  pabero ,  rolling  his  eyes  in  stupid 
amazement,  cried  out, — “  Virgen  de 
Atocha !  what  are  you  talking  about, 
master  barber  ?  I  don’t  understand  a  syl¬ 
lable  of  your  speech.” — “  Well,  well,” 
quoth  the  barber,  “  let  us  make  no  more 
words  about  it,  but  come  at  once  to  the 
point.”  —  “  That’s  what  I  have  been 
wishing  for  this  half  hour,”  muttered  the 
seller  of  turkeys. —  ‘^Very  .  well,  you 
may  strip  as  soon  as  you  please.” — 
<f  Strip!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  pa¬ 
bero.  “  In  the  name  of  the  holy  San¬ 
tiago,  what  do  you  mean,  master  barber?” 
— “  Mean  1  good  gracious!”  returned 
the  other,  much  surprised  in  his  turn, 
<f  what  should  I  mean  ?  Why  surely  you 
don’t  imagine  1  can  prescribe  to  you  be¬ 
fore  I  have  examined  the  affected  place. 
Does  it  pain  you  much  ?  Does  it  prevent 
your  sleeping  at  night?”  Here  was  abun¬ 
dant  matter  to  puzzle  the  poor  pabero  till 
doom’s-day.  For  some  time  he  could  not 
collect  his  thoughts  to  afford  an  answer  to 
the  barber’s  extraordinary  questions.  But 
as  he  began  to  feel  rather  apprehensive 
respecting  the  promised  dollar,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  come  to  an  immediate  explana¬ 
tion — Senor  maestro ,”  he  said,  calmly 
addressing  the  barber,  you  must  surely 
take  me  for  some  other  man.  So  help 
me.  Holy  Virgin,  if  I  can  perceive  any 
connection  between  the  strange  questions 
you  are  asking,  and  the  object  that 
brought  me  into  your  shop.”  “  Nay, 
nay  !”  quoth  the  positive  tonsor,  with  a 
knowing  smile,  accompanied  with  a  shake 
of  the  head.  e<  I  know  full  well  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  case,  and  my  questions, 
strange  though  you  may  think  them,  are 
precisely  those  that  would  have  been 
asked  by  the  most  approved  practitioner 
at  Madrid.” — “  Sir,  I  repeat,”  cried  the 
pabero ,  losing  his  patience,  “  you  must 
be  mistaken,  and  if  you  take  me  for  a 
sick  man  I  must  undeceive  you.  I  am  as 
sound  and  healthy  as  ever  I  was  in  my 
life.”— .<£  No,  no,  no,”  returned  the  self- 
satisfied  barber  doctor,  “  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  are  egregiously  deceived 
concerning  the  state  of  your  health,  and 
it  is  great  folly  in  you  to  dispute  with  a 
professional  man  about  the  matter.”  He 
then  added,  in  a  magisterial  tone,  “  let 
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me  tell  you,  my  good  friend,  that  a  lum¬ 
bago  is  not  such  atriflng  thing.  If  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  beginning,  a  gangrene  may 
ensue,  and  the  cure  is  then  always  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  in  many  cases  hopeless. ”  “  That 
may  be,”  replied  the  turkey  dealer,  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  impatience  and 
affected  calmness,  “  and  I  don’t  mean  to 
dispute  your  skill  in  surgery,  which  must 
needs  be  very  great,  if  I  am  to  judge  from 
your  expertness  in  the  art  of  shaving  a 
friar.  But  I  don’t  see  for  what  purpose 
you  speak  to  me  about  a  lumbago,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  of  which  1  know 
nothing  at  all,  nor  care  to  know.” 

The  reflective  faculties  of  the  barber 
were  now  called  into  action.  The  perti¬ 
nacity  of  the  pabero  awoke  in  his  mind 
strange  misgivings,  and  he  now,  in  his 
turn,  was  as  anxious  to  arrive  at  an  ex¬ 
planation,  as  his  supposed  patient  had 
been  before. — “  Tell  me,  my  honest  fel¬ 
low,”  he  then  inquired,  “  are  you  fnot 
afflicted  with  a  lumbago  produced  by  ex¬ 
cessive  riding  ?”  “  Blessed  be  our  lady  1” 
roared  out,  in1  amazement,  the  pabero , 
(t  by  riding  !  I  who  have  never  but  once 
in  my  life  bestrode  a  horse,  and  that  was  a 
jackass,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  &  no  more  like¬ 
ly  to  occasion  a— what  d’ye  call  it — to  the 
rider — than  I  am  to  become  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  Who,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  saints,  has  been  telling  you  this  fine 
story  ?  Depend  upon  it,  master  barber, 
some  wag  has  been  imposing  on  your 
credulity.” — “  The  man,”  replied  the 
barber,  “  who  spoke  to  me  about  this 
lumbago,  bore  the  appearance  of  a  grave, 
sensible  young  man ;  he  represented 
himself  as  the  son  of  your  master.” — 
“  And  when  did  you  see  this  ‘pretended 
son  of  my  master  ?”  inquired  the  dealer. 
— “Why  l”  exclaimed,  the  other, 'staring, 
“he  came  with  you  into  the  shop.” — 
“  Blessed  lady  !  that’s  the  student,  and 
no  more  my  master’s  son,  than  I  am  the 
son  of  the  Pope.  I  came  here  merely  to 
be  paid  for  my  turkey,  which  I  hope, 
master  barber,  you  will  do  without  any 
more  palavering.” — “  Why,  yes,  I  re¬ 
collect,  he  had  a  turkey.” — “  Ay,  ay, 
and  a  fine  plump  one  it  was.  He  pur¬ 
chased  it  for  a  dollar,  which  you  are  to 
give  me.” 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  chin  opera¬ 
tor  to  feel  astounded,  and  to  suppose  the 
pabero  fairly  out  of  his  wits.  That  he 
should  be  obliged  to  take  a  dollar  out  of 
his  pocket,  because  a  student  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  turkey,  appeared  to  him  a  perfect 
non  sequitur.  The  pabero  showed  in  this 
instance  a  lamentable  lack  of  logic  ;  and 
it  was  a  loss  of  time  in  a  sapient  man, 
who,  like  the  master  of  the  shop,  knew 
how  to  shave,  cup,  blister,  and  bleed, 


and  who  had,  besides,  studied  Latin 
grammar,  to  exchange  further  words  with 
such  a  complete  ignoramus  ;  he  therefore 
began  to  whistle,  and  turn  awsy  from  the 
foolish  man.  But  the  foolish  man  was  in 
a  great  hurry  to  have  his  dollar,  and  was 
not  to  be  defrauded  of  his  due,  by  the 
whistling  of  any  barber  of  Madrid. 

“  Come,  come,  my  master,”  he  said, 
laying  hold  of  his  arm,  “  none  of  your 
tricks,  my  money  I  must  have,  and  that 
immediately,  too,  for  1  cannot  be  waiting 
here  all  day  in  this  manner.”  “  Fellow, 
do  you  come  to  insult  me,”  exclaimed  the 
barber  in  a  rage,  tc  pack  out  of  the  shop, 
presto  !  presto  !  or  I’ll  get  an  alguacil 
to  expedite  your  departure.”  “  Get  as 
many  alguacils  as  you  like,”  replied  the 
stubborn  pabero ,  in  a  resolute  tone,  “  but 
from  this  shop  I  stir  not  until  you  have 
paid  me  my  dollar.” 

Unfortunately,  the  uncontrollable  laws 
of  nature  have  caused,  time  immemorial, 
the  greatest  powers  to  be  exhausted,  the 
finest  monuments  to  decay,  the  most  fu¬ 
rious  storms  to  blow  over,  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  fires  to  be  blown  out.  And  so  it 
now  happened  with  the  animated  scene  in 
the  shop.  Barbers  and  poulterers  are  not 
exempted  from  the  above-mentioned  laws 
of  nature  ;  and,  accordingly,  their  strength 
was  expended,  and  their  powers  of  scolding 
rendered  null  by  an  indiscreet  use  of  them. 
Then  it  was  that  the  fit  time  for  explana¬ 
tions  came,  and  then  it  was  also  that  al¬ 
guacils  busied  themselves  in  investigating 
the  merits  of  the  case.  After  a  minute  and 
learned  expose  of  all  the  particulars,  and 
after  hearing  the  necessary  remarks,  obser¬ 
vations,  comments,  points  of  attack,  and 
points  of  defence  of  both  parties,  it  was 
agreed,  nemine-coniradicente ,  that  the 
student  (name  unknown)  had  made  free 
with  the  turkey,  for  which  a.  pabero  named 
Pero  Ganso,  was  to  have  had  a  dollar, 
which  dollar  the  said  Pero  Ganso  was-to  go 
and  require  of  the  student,  (name  un¬ 
known.  And  secondly,  that  a  barber  sur¬ 
geon,  named  Guilarillo,  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  torturing  a.  fellow  creature’s 
back,  that  he  had  been  momentarily  'over¬ 
joyed  with  the  agreeable  prospect  of  a 
lumbago,  and  that  the  enchanting  delusion 
was  now  completely  dissolved.  Ttiis  con¬ 
clusion,  however  profound  and  just,  was 
unsatisfactory,  either  to  the  man  of  ra¬ 
zors,  or  to  the  man  of  turkeys.  One  de¬ 
plored  the  loss  of  a  turkey,  the  other  that 
of  a  lumbago  ;  but  all  their  deploring  was 
of  no  avail.  A  sharp  alguacil  then  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  the  expediency  of  se¬ 
curing  the  nameless  student,  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  cause  of  the  mischief,  for  he  alone 
it  was  that  had  deprived  one  man  of  a 
promised  dollar,  and  another  of  a  promised 
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lumbago.  To  seek  out  the  offender  was 
next  resolved  upon  ;  and  this  indeed  was 
no  trifling  task  ;  but  the  shrewd  alguacil, 
who,  like  the  learned  barber,  had  been  to 
school  when  he  was  a  ragamuffin,  now 
recollected  that  amongst  his  slock  of  Latin 
sentences,  he  had  one  which  said,  labor 
vincit  omnia  ;  and,  emboldened  by  the 
promise  made  therein,  he  resolved  to 
set  at  work  both  his  legs  and  wits  with 
the  utmost  expedition.  Barber,  pabero, 
and  alguacil,  with  a  few  amateur  attend¬ 
ants,  now  went  and  searched  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  ; — a  wild-goose  chase,  it  must  be 
allowed. 

According  to  stage  practice,  I  here 
sound  a  whistle — the  scene  changes — and 
we  find  ourselves  at  once  translated  from 
the  Plazuela  de  la  Cebada  to  a  snug, 
comfortable  hosteria ,  or  tavern,  in  ano¬ 
ther  quarter  of  Madrid,  sweeping  away  all 
those  hours  which  intervene  between  noon 
and  ten  at  night ;  and  here  we  are,  with  the 
gay  students  and  their  friends,  at  a  snug 
little  supper. 

“  By  the  honours  of  my  sot  ana, ’’  said 
Farulla,  with  much  glee,  “  this  is  a  capital 
turkey  ;  as  capital  almost  as  the  talent 
with  which  it  was  extracted  from  that 
rogue  of  a  pabero  A  “  Ay,”  quoth  Re- 
boiio,  after  a  copious  potation,  “  you  are 
a  marvellous  fellow,  Farulla,  in  having 
thus,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  procured 
a  customer  for  the  pabero,  a  job  for  the 
barber,  and  a  supper  for  us  ;  but  I  am  no 
despicable  hand  myself  at  this'  sort  of 
game,  witness  the  fruit  and  delicious  wine, 
which  I  have  obtained  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  you  did  the  turkey.”  “  Yes,  by  Santia¬ 
go, ”  exclaimed  Farulla,  “  it  is  a  great  treat 
to  sit  down  to  a  good  supper  at  night,  after 
the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  day.  Fill 
mv  glass,  Rebollo,  let  us  drink  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  prosperity  of  Alcala.”  “  Bless 
me,”  quoth  Rebolio,  gaily,  “  with  such 
wine  as  this.  I’ll  drink  to  the  prosperity 
of  any  one,  even  of  the  grand  Turk  him¬ 
self.*’ 

After  this,  glass  followed  glass,  and 
with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  land¬ 
lord,  a  fat,  plump  Boniface,  found  no 
fault  with- this  assuidity.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  calculated  the  degree  or  extortion 
he  was  to  practice  upon  his  guests  ;  and 
he  was  himself  every  moment  inviting 
them  to  continue  their  potations  by  des¬ 
canting  very  fluently  on  the  numberless 
good  properties  of  his  wines.  The  Val- 
depenas  was  so  racy,  the  Xerez  so  pure, 
and  the  Malaga  so  genuine,  that  there 
was  no  resisting  his  temptations.  Thus 
passed  the  time  merrily  away. 

Supper  ended,  and  the  fast  bottle  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 


the  bnsiness  remained — the  ceremony  of 
settling  the  bill.  The  bill  was  called  for, 
and  a  precious  bill  it  was  too.  Never¬ 
theless,  neither  Farulla  nor  Rebollo  dis¬ 
covered  its  exorbitance.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  generously  intimated  to  the 
landlord  their  conviction  that  he  was  a 
conscientious  and  reasonable  man.  Thus, 
every  thing  seemed  mutually  satisfactory, 
and  the  landlord,  in  due  reverence  of  the 
money  he  was  about  to  receive,  put  on  a 
most  placid  smile,  and  made  two  or  three 
of  his  verv  best  bows.  The  students, 
in  liberal  return  for  the  landlord’s  smil¬ 
ing  bows,  arrayed  themselves  in  a  sort 
of  affable  gravity  and  becoming  condes¬ 
cension.  Farulla  next  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  to  draw  out — what  there 
was  not.  The  landlord’s  eye  glistened 
at  the  movement,  his  smile  became  more 
expansive,  his  bows  more  low  and  re¬ 
spectful.  At  this  moment,  Rebollo,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  his  companion, 
also  put  his  hand  into  his  empty  pocket, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming — “  Gently, 
gently,  Senor  Farulla  !  this  will  never 
do  ;  it  is  my  turn  to  pay.  Last  night 
you  paid  the  reckoning  at  the  Hosteria 
del  Angel,  and  I  insist  upon  discharging 

the  bill  now.” - “  Now,  Rebollo,” 

returned  his  companion,  smiling  be- 
nignantiy,  “  don’t  stand  upon  cere¬ 
mony  ;  between  us,  what  signifies  who 
pays ;  besides,  I  have  not  paid  for  our 
treats  half  so  often  as  you  allege.” 

All  this  time,  Boniface  was  admiring 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  friends,  and 
rolling  his  eyes  in  wonder  at  the  idea  that 
men  could  be  found,  at  Madrid,  foolish 
enough  to  object  to  see  their  supper  being 
paid  for  by  another. 

“  No,  by  my  hopes  of  becoming  aTo- 
gado,”  exclaimed  Rebollo,  with  redoubled 
animation,  “  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  have 
your  own  way  this  time  ;  therefore  make 
no  more  words  about  it,  for  I  am  deter¬ 
mined.”—^  By  Santiago,”  exclaimed  Fa¬ 
rulla,  affecting  warmth,  <e  since  you  take 
it  upon  so  high  a  tone,  I  swear  you  shall 
not  pay  the  reckoning.” 

T  his  tenacity  of  the  two  students  was 
extremely  perplexing  to  the  landlord.  He 
began  to  fear,  that,  by  their  excessive 
generosity,  he  ran  a  fair  chance  of  not 
being  paid  at  all. — Cf  Good  gentlemen,” 
quoth  he,  in  a  most  conciliatory  manner, 
“let  me  persuade  you  to  moderate  a  dis¬ 
interestedness  which  makes  me  rather  un¬ 
easy  for  the  probable  results  of  this  scene. 
I  think  I  can  hit  upon  an  expedient  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  and  arrange  matters 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.” — “  And 
what’s  your  fine  expedient?”  inquired 
Farulla,  with  an  incredulous  shake  of  the 
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head.— The  landlord  having  stroked  his 
fat  face  with  his  more  than  reasonable 
proportion  of  hand,  readily  said — “  Let 
each  of  you  pay  half  of  the  reckoning.” — 
This  was  rather  a  poser  to  the  industrious 
gentry.  However,  the  expert  Farulla, 
quickly  parrying  the  dangerous  thrust, 
exclaimed — “  No,  no,  my  good  man,  that 
will  never  do,  I  must  pay  all  or  nothing.” 
— “  And  I  say  the  same,”  cried  Reboilo, 
efall  or  nothing.”— “  Well,  then,  gentle¬ 
men,”  interposed  Boniface  in  alarm,  “sup¬ 
pose  you  cast  lots  who  is  to  pay  ?” — “  A 
capital  idea !”  exclaimed  Farulla  ;  {e  and 
to  avoid  all  possibility  of  cheating,  I  tell 
you  a  very  ingenious  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  to  business.  Master  landlord,  you 
must  be  blindfolded,  and  each  of  us  be 
stationed  in  a  different,  part  of  the  room  ; 
you  must  grope  about  until  you  lay  hold 
of  one  of  us,  and  he  whom  you  catch  first, 
shall  pay  the  bill.” — “  A  whimsical  idea,” 
cried  the  landlord,  laughing  :  “  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  little  fun  myself.”--No  more 
was  said — Farulla  dexterously  blindfold¬ 
ed  his  dupe  with  one  of  the  napkins  that 
lay  on  the  table — led  him  to  the  middle 
of  the  room — and  then  said  — “  Now,  my 
good  man,  be  sharp  and  see  nothing,  re¬ 
member  that  he  whom  you  catch  first  is 
to  pay  the  reckoning.” 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that,  after 
this,  the  two  worthies  of  Alcala,  and 
their  respectable  companions,  sought  their 
way  out  of  the  house  with  amazing  expe¬ 
dition.  The  fat  landlord  meanwhile  gro¬ 
ped  and  groped  about,  but  for  all  his  gro¬ 
ping,  his  sole  reward  was,  now  and  then, 
a  smart  blow,  upon  body  or  limb,  from 
some  part  of  the  furniture. 

By  this  time  the  other  victims  of  Fa- 
rulla’s  schemes  had  found  their:  way  to 
the  hosteria.  The  enraged pabero  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  came  tumbling  into  the 
room  with  a  prodigious  din.  The  algua¬ 
cil,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  the  first  to 
enter,  when,  to  his  unspeakable  surprise, 
astonishment,  and  indignation,  the  blind¬ 
folded  Boniface  caught  him  bv  the  nose, 
roaring  out  in  a  great  glee — “  Oh  !  oh  !  I 
have  caught  you,  my  good  Sir,  and  you 
must  pay  the  reckoning.”— A  blow  was 
the  only  return  from  the  nose-imprisoned 
alguacil. — “  Pay  the  reckoning,  you 
rascal !  What  do  you  mean  by  insulting 
in  this  manner  an  officer  of  justice  in 
the  discharge  of  his  functions?” 

The  landlord  removed  the  napkin  from 
his  eyes,  and  then  it  was  that  a  most 
portentous  scene  of  staring  took  place. 
The  man  of  the  law,  the  man  of  razors, 
the  man  of  turkeys,  and  the  man  of  the 
long  bill,  together  with  sundry  other  men, 
all  stared,  and  spoke,  and  exclaimed  at 
the  same  instant.  And  after  all  this 


staring,  speaking,  and  exclaiming,  it  was 
evident  that  the  landlord  had  caught  a 
wrong  bird  in  nis  net — that  the  students 
were  a  pair  a  rascals — that  the  pahero 
had  lost  his  turkey,  Boniface  his  wine, 
the  barber  his  hopes  of  a  lumbago-job, 
and  the  alguacil  his  time  in  an  unpro¬ 
fitable  chase.  La  Belle  Assem. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  TABLET  OF  THE 
LATE  SIR  W.  CURTIS,  BART. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

He  from  a  humble  origin  aspired 
To  civic  dignities  supreme.  The  Church 
And  Statehis  bias,  through  the  fiercest  storms 
He  to  the  last  espoused.  In  Parliament 
He  made  not  tedious  speeches,  but  provoked 
More  laughter  than  conviction  by  his  tropes 
And  solecisms.  On  the  hustings  he 
Outbraved  the  best  and  staunchest  orators. 

In  business  persevering,  he  achieved 
The  favour  of  all  parties  for  his  sound 
Integrity  and  honest  conscience.  Few 
More  Christian,  affluent  services  performed 
To  poor  and  needy  creatures.  With  the  King 
He  won  distinguish’d  friendship;  If  he  erred, 
To  ridicule  his  errors  were  exposed 
And  magnified  beyond  the  power  of  truth. 
Through  the  long  periods  of  his  public  course 
His  foibles  were  portrayed.  But  none  less 
cared. 

Or  chuckled  more,  than  he  at  ridicule. 

Fond  of  the  British  sports,  by  land  and  sea, 

He  carried  them  with  spirit.  Old  with  age. 
And  Nature  yielding  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
His  breath  departed  peaceful  as  the  air 
At  sunset  in  a  silent  sky,  and  died, 

As  he  had  lived,  an  upright  Englishman.  P. 

NEW  PICTURE  FOR  HAYDON. 


(For  the  Olio.) 

After  I  had  seen  my  horse  taken  care 
of,  and  entered  .a  low-built  but  hospitable 
village  inn,  a  prettier  bit  of  nature  never 
glowed  before  a  large  fire  than  in  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  one-sheeted  Times,  four  feet 
in  length,  and  a  yard  in  width,  forty-eight 
columns,  containing,  it  is  supposed,  about 
150,000  words,  as  many  as  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  all  the  morning  and  evening 
papers  in  the  French  capital  on  the  same 
day. 

The  newsmongers  were  waiting  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  gladdened  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  post  boy.  But  when  the 
Times  was  opened,  behold  the  consterna¬ 
tion  !  The  general  leader  and  spokesman 
was  ready  barnacled  for  his  office,  and 
the  glass  circulated  briskly  in  preparation 
of  something  fresh  of  Burke,  the  viceroy 
of  Ireland,  or  Stephenson.  The  effect 
was  electric.  The  usual  paper  and  sup¬ 
plementary  sheet  being  incorporated,  (a 
editors  say  when  a  dying  print  is  put  int 
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the  bed  and  treatment  of  the  livin'?  one,) 
no  one  could  undertake  the  task  of  react¬ 
in'?  what  the  Times  contained.  The  land¬ 
lady,  a  shrewd  little  woman,  hearing  the 
debate,  suggested  that  the  ironing  board 
should  be  brought  in,  which  was  done, 
and  fixed  sideways  on  the  table,  in  a  line 
with  the  seat,  and  the  candles  held  by 
boots  and  the  ostler. 

Thus  the  project  being  effected,  every 
man  sitting  next  to  his  friend,  each  read 
for  himself,  and  when  new  information 
was  required,  each  exchanged  his  seat  till 
the  hour  grew  late,  and  impatience  brought 
several  of  the  readers’  wives  and  relations 
with  lanthorns  and  good  inquiries  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  delay.  The  explanation 
being  a  novelty,®  many  pretty  speeches 
werejbeard  instead  of  curtain  lectures ; — 
and  ever  since,  the  curious  of  the  parish 
have  visited  the  public -house,  to  see  a 
wonderful  sheet  in  the  progress  of  intel¬ 
lect,  to  the  great  profit  of  tht  smart  wri- 
dow.  If  Haydon  wants  a  good  subject, 
let  him  take  these  hints,  and  make  a  good 
picture  of  it.  Corres. 


FATAL  FROLIC. 


(.For  the  Olio.) 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  remarkable  for  strong  nerve,  was 
at  a  party  consisting  of  a  few  friends, 
where  ghosts  and  supernatural  agency 
became  the  subject  of  conversation.  After 
a  few  remarks  by  some  of  the  party,  the 
young  gentleman’s  opinion  was  asked, 
when  he  firmly  declared  he  had  no  be¬ 
lief  whatever  in  such  nonsense,  and  that 
he  would  as  soon  meet  a  herd  of  ghosts 
as  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  that  he  would  no 
more  mind  passing  a  night  in  a  reputed 
haunted  house  than  by  his  own  fire-side. 
One  or  two  of  the  party  determined  to  try 
his  nerve,  and  one  gentleman  in  par¬ 
ticular,  offered  to  wager  him  a  dozen  of 
wine  that  he  would  be  afraid  to  sit  up  all 
night  with  a  corpse.  He  instantly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  bet,  provided  he  was  allowed 
a  fire,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  glass  of 
grog,  and  his  own  house  being  made  the 
scene  of  the  trial  of  his  nervous  faculties. 
These  terms  being  agreed  to,  the  parties 
separated,  and  the  next  evening  was  to  be 
the  time  appointed  for  (he  decision  of  the 
bet. 

The  next  evening  came,  and  every  thing 
being  in  readiness,  pistols,  fire,  and 
grog, — the  corpse  was  brought  in  bv 
the  party  who  laid  the  wager,  assisted 
by  a  friend,  enveloped  in  a  large  sheet, 


and  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  At  this  instant,  the 
young  hero  was  called  down  from  the 
room  to  speak  to  a  person  upon  some 
trifling  business,  which  he  instantly  de¬ 
spatched,  and  returned  up  stairs.  The 
parties  who  brought  the  corpse  in,  after 
wishing  him  a  good  night,  were  on  the 
point  of  departure,  when  he  earnestly 
said  to  them, — 

Now  if  any  tricks  are  attempted  to 
be  played  with  me,  I  will  fire  at  that 
corpse,  if  one  it  is,  for  I  strongly  sus¬ 
pect  it  is  a  living  being.”  They  made 
him  no  further  answer  to  this  threat  than 

these  ominous  words, - Remember 

twelve  o’clock  !” 

He  was  then  left  alone.  He  stirred  his 
fire,  sipped  his  grog,  and  made  himself  as 
comfortable  as  he  could  possibly  do.  At 
length  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight  ar¬ 
rived.  As  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock 
vibrated  on  his  ear,  he  distinctly  saw  the 
corpse  begin  to  move — he  snatched  a  pis¬ 
tol  from  the  table,  advanced  to  the  coffin, 
and  exclaimed,  ‘f  If  you  stir  another  step, 
I  will  fire  1”  To  this  injunction  he  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer,— -the  supposed  corpse 
rose  up  in  the  coffin,  and  stepped  out. 
He  repeated  his  threat — it  still  advanced 
— he  fired,  and  the  bullet  was  thrown  in 
his  face  by  the  corpse.  He  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  piercing  shriek,  and  rose  a 
lunatic, — in  which  wretched  state  he  re¬ 
mained  till  his  death,  which  happened 
about  a  year  after  this  tragic  and  truly 
heart-rending  scene  occurred. 

A  more  lamentable  instance  of  cruel 
folly  perhaps  never  occurred.  Had  but 
its  victim  for  a  moment  reflected,  he  would 
have  been  saved  ; — but  the  idea  of  the 
bullet  being  returned,  or  perhaps  that  of 
shooting  a  fellow  creature,  took  such  an 
effect  of  his  nerve,  that  reason  forsook 
her  empire,  never  more  to  return.  A 
moment’s  forethought  would  have  saved 
him. 

During  the  time  he  was  called  out  of 
the  room  to  speak  to  the  person  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  see  him,  (who  was  a  party  concern¬ 
ed,)  the  bullets  were  drawn  from  the  pis¬ 
tols,  and  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
corpse,  who  was  likewise  one  of  the 
party  who  was  present  when  the  wager 
was  laid.  The  occurrence  is  never  thought 
of  by  either  of  the  actors  in  this  fatally- 
foolish  affair,  but  it  occasions  a  sigh  or 
a  pang  of  remorse.  J,  W.  B. 

Pity  is  a  sentiment  so  natural,  so  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  female  character,  that  it 
is  scarcely  a  virtue  for  a  woman  to  pos¬ 
sess  it,  but  to  be  without,  is  a  grievous 
crime. 
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TO  LITTLE  MARY. 

(.For  the  Olio.) 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on,  thou  darling  child, 

Let  grief  not  shade  thy  brow, — 

Oh  !  may  thy  laughter  be  as  wild, 

For  ever  wild  as  now  : 

And  may  thy  heart,  as  now  it  is, 

Be  cheerful,  light,  and  gay, 

Light  as  tiie  zephyr,  cheerful  as 
The  flowers  that  bud  in  May. 

But  ah  !  it  cannot  be  ;  the  time 
Must  come,  when  thou  wilt  know 

What  ’tis  to  And  a  fancied  friend, 

A  deep  decei  tful  foe  : 

And  see  the  hopes — the  hopes  of  youth, 

Sink  down  into  the  tomb  ; 

Like  rainbows  fading  soon  as  formed, 

Or  flowers  cut  down  in  bloom. 

Though,  ere  thy  tongue  could  lisp  his  name, 
Thy  sire  was  snatch’d  away  ; 

And  Fortune  smiles  not  on  thee  now. 

As  she  did  yesterday  ; 

Laugh  on,  for  there  is  One  above, 

Who  will  protect  and  bless 

The  widow’d  brother’s  orphan  child, 

The  infant  fatherless.  K. 


CANTON. 


Continued  from  page  46. 

They  were  all  standing  before  their 
appointed  seats,  and  the  ceremony  com¬ 
menced  by  the  chief  priest,  or  da-lama, 
tinkling  a  small  bell,  upon  which  they 
all  with  one  accord  began  chanting  a 
grace — ‘fom  manibutme  kom”* — ,fom 
mani  padma  huom.”  The  meaning  of 
which  mystical  phrases  is  disputed  by 
the  learned,  but  which  on  this  occasion 
probably  signified  ie  glory  to  Fo,  &c. 
&c .”  or  something  to  that  effect.  This 
chanting  continued  about  five  ininutes, 
when  the  bell  again  tinkling,  the  parties 
fell  to  at  their  rations  with  their  chop¬ 
sticks,  as  eagerly  as  pigs  at  a  newly 
filled  trough.  Talking  of  pigs,  there  is 
a  very  respectable  piggery  attached  to 
the  establishment.  The  Joss  pigs,  i.  e. 
those  which  are  consecrated  to  Fo,  or 
more  probably  to  the  da-lama,  or  abbot, 
are  of  a  prodigious  size  and  fatness ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  win 
the  prize  at  the  Christmas  exhibition  in 
any  town  in  England,  The  peculiarity 
of  their  shape,  the  concavity  of  the  back, 
and  the  convexity  of  the  belly,  which  al¬ 
most  touches  the  ground,  render  them 
additionally  interesting,  and,  a  painter 


*  Klaproth  translates  this  cabalistic  sen¬ 
tence,  each  syllable  of  which  is  considered 
a  tower  of  safety  against  all  earthly  and  spi¬ 
ritual  calamities  : — “  Oh,  orecious  lotus  !” 
Tbnkowski,  vol.  ii,  p.  34b. 


would  say,  additionally  picturesque.  The 
whole  establishment,  including  the  Joss- 
houses,  the  cloisters,  and  the  pigsties, 
the  kitchen,  and  kitchen -garden,  the 
farm-yard,  and  burying-ground,  was 
as  complete  as  can  be  imagined,  and 
must  have  covered  an  immense  space  of 
ground.  They  appear  to  burn  their 
dead,  and  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
mausoleum,  in  which  we  were  told  the 
ashes  of  the  chief  priests  were  deposited 
together,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of 
them,  that 

E’en  Azrael,  with  his  deadly  quiver. 

When  flies  that  shaft,  as  fly  it  must. 

Which  parts  all  else,  then  dooms  for  ever 
Their  hearts  to  undivided  dust. 

A  Chinese  dinner  is  a  curiosity  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  one  which  it  behoves 
every  lover  of  the  ludicrous  to  witness. 
One  of  the  Hong  merchants,  Pon  Keequa 
by  name,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally 
termed,  ‘  ‘  the  ’squire,”  gave  a  dinner  to 
a  select  part  of  the  factory,  at  which  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present.  His 
habitation  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  afforded  a  good  specimen 
of  a  Chinese  gentleman’s  domicile  ;  it 
could  not  be  called  with  any  propriety  a 
house,  for  it  consisted  of  a  succession  of 
buildings,  straggling  yet  connected,  and 
interspersed  with  flower-beds  and  tanks 
brimful  of  lotuses.  In  our  progress 
through  this  labyrinth  of  rooms,  passa¬ 
ges,  verandahs,  &c.  we  passed  through 
some  of  those  circular  doorways  which 
are  frequently  painted  on  their  china- 
ware.  Among  the  variety  of  apartments 
that  we  traversed,  one  was  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel,  and  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
of  family  worship.  1  have  some  doubts 
whether  a  Catholic  would  have  crossed 
the  threshold  without  crossing  himself, 
not  from  any  jfear  of  the  pagan  devils, 
but  from  an  involuntary  notion  that  he 
was  passing  a  spot  dedicated  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  relics  of  holy 
martyrs. 

We  at  length  arrived  at  the  banquetting 
room,  which  was  a  very  respectable 
apartment,  the  minutiae  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  my  memory  will  not  undertake  to 
supply.  We  sat  down  in  number  about 
fifteen.  The  first  thing  handed  round 
to  us  was  bird’s-nest  soup,  in  small  china- 
ware  cups.  I  thought  it  a  very  nice 
and  delicate  soup,  more  resembling  ver¬ 
micelli  than  any  other  that  I  remember  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
day  with  turtle  or  wild  duck.  There  were 
about  twenty  courses,  and  dishes  innume¬ 
rable  ;  I  ^counted  sixty  on  the  table  at 
one  time  ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of  small 
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basins  or  cups  of  the  most  beautiful 
china-ware,  and  were  arranged  in  three 
rows  down  the  centre  of  the  table.  We 
were  given  to  understand,  1  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  we  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  partake  of  stewed  pigeons’  eggs, 
wild  cat,  fricassied  frogs,  dried  worms 
(particularly  recommended  as  a  bonne 
bouche  for  wine  at  dessert,)  sea-slugs, 
sharks,  and  fins,  arid  a  variety  of  other 
delicacies,f  to  which  European  preju¬ 
dice  might  be  inclined  to  apply  anotiier 
term,  but  which,  whatever  they  may 
really  have  been,  were  rendered  extreme¬ 
ly  palatable  by  the  application  of  a  little 
Japan  soy,  J  or  “  essence  of  cockroach,” 
the  finest  1  ever  tasted.  All  the  meat, 
pheasant,  partridge,  and  venison  were 
minced  and  served  to  us  in  small  cups, 
which,  considering  that  we  had  no  knives 
and  forks,  but  simply  a  brace  of  round 
smooth  and  slippery  chopsticks,  made  of 
ivory,  tipped  with  silver,  was  extremely 
embarrassing  ;  indeed,  for  the  first  half 
hour  I  despaired  altogether  of  conveying 
a  particle  of  the  savoury  viands  to  my 
impatient  palate.  Having  at  last,  as  if 
by  inspiration,  suddenly  hit  upon  the 
proper  method  of  handling  my  weapons, 
I  attacked  the  enemy  most  vigorously, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  found 
myself  so  dexterous  that  I  could  pick  up 
the  smallest  crumb  with  my  ivory  digits. 
All  their  dishes  are  remarkably  rich,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  imbibe 
a  considerable  quantity  of  saee-hing  to 
prevent  unpleasant  ^consequences.  The 
said  saee-hjng  is  a  kind  of  wine,  or 
rather  spirit,  of  a  white  colour,  and  not 
unpleasant  taste  ;  the  little  cup  out  of 
which  it  is  drank,  is  about  the  size  of  one 
belonging  to  a  doll’s  tea  things  ;  the 
ceremony  of  drinking  health  is  to  take  up 
the  cup  with  both  hands,  chin-chin ,  i.  e. 
bow  and  shake  your  heads  at  one  another 
for  some  time,  drink  off  the  wine,  and 
show  your  friend  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
that  he  may  be  satisfied  there  are  no 
heel-taps.  It  is  the  etiquette  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  to  ask  your  friend  to  drink 
wine  in  return.  The  “  ’squire”  pro¬ 
posed  several  toasts,  in  which  we  joined 
very  heartily ;  we  drank  the  emperor’s 
health,  the  King  of  England,  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  factory,  the  Hong  merchants, 
our  worLhyjhost;  and  last,  not  least. 


t  I  am  not  aware  that  a  “bow-wow  pie” 
was  of  the  number,  though  I  may  have  eaten 
of  it  unconsciously. 

X  Soy  is  really  made  of  a  small  species  of 
bean  peculiar  lo  Japan,  though  this  may  be  a 
hold  assertion,  considering  that  the  prejudice 
is  so  much  in  favour  of  cockroaches. 


Messieurs  B.  and  F.,  two  missionaries, 
who  had  lately  arrived  from  Otaheite. 

A  few  days  after  this  Chunqua,  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  Hong  merchants,  gave  a 
grand  dinner  and  sing-song,  or  play. 
The  place  in  which  it  was  given  was  an 
immense  hall,  one  end  of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  stage,  and  the  other 
with  the  dinner-tables,  which  were  laid 
out  for  about  a  hundred  people.  The 
dinner,  however,  on  this  occasion  was 
entirely  English  ;  the  sing-song  com¬ 
menced  directly  we  sat  down,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  we  came  away,  and  probablv 
long  after.  The  play  opened  with  a 
most  cacophonous  Babylonian  Semrj  ttA ay- 
7?7  of  cymbals,  gongs,  belis  trumpets, 
and  tom-toms — harp,  lute,  sackbut, 
and  dulcimer,”  a  most  villanous  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  science  of  music,  but  which 
may  have  been  a  new  overture  by  the 
Chinese  Rossini.  The  performance  which 
ensued  was  a  kind  of  historical  panto¬ 
mime  ;  in  which,  apparently,  there  was 
the  frequent  setting-up  and  pulling-down 
of  kings.  For  the  first  part,  it  was 
one  continued  battle  of  various  success ; 
the  warriors  were  very  splendidly  appa¬ 
relled,  and  their  persons  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  decorated  with  little  flags,  projecting 
from  different  parts  of  the  body,  they 
were  armed  with  battle-axes,  shields, 
bows,  maces.  See.  and  were  not  unlike 
some  of  the  Josses  we  saw  in  the  temples. 
These  heroes  rushed  to  the  combat  with 
a  rotatory  motion,  like  our  modern  rock¬ 
ets,  and  went  whizzing  round  and  round 
with  great  velocity,  brandishing  then- 
weapons  in  every  direction,  and  yet 
contriving  to  pass  one  another  without 
touching  ;  the  musical  sounds  above  de¬ 
scribed  accompanied  and  excited  these 
evolutions,  till  all  the  emperors  that  were 
destined  to  be  killed  or  crowned  had  suc¬ 
cessively  ee  fought  and  fretted  their  hour 
upon  the  stage,  when  they  were,  seen  no 
more.”  The  next  exhibition  was  a  kind 
of  comedy  or  farce,  in  which  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  scenes  were  more  modern 
and  intelligible.  There  was  also  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  acting  in  this  ;  indeed  one  man 
appeared  to  be  particularly  witty  and 
facetious,  judging  from  the  laughter  and 
applause  he  met  with  from  the  Chinese 
spectators.  The  female  characters  were 
enacted  by  eunuchs  and  looked  remark¬ 
ably  well,  their  head  dresses  were  very 
becoming,  the  hair  was  brought  down 
in  a  point  over  the  forehead,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  what  was  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  gold  and  jewels  ;  behind  the  hair 
was  gathered  up  in  a  knot  a  la  grecque , 
with  a  gold  pin  stuck  through  it.  There 
was  a  very  pretty  scene,  meant  appa. 
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rently  to  represent  the  interior  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  harem,  in  which  'six  damsels  imi¬ 
tated  the  motions  and  evolutions  used  in 
winding'  silk,  to  the  tune  of  their  own 
voices,  which  sounded  very  melodious, 
perhaps  from  the  contrast  it  afforded  to 
the  rude  sounds  which  had  previously  in¬ 
vaded  our  ears. 

Between  the  acts  of  this  farce,  tum¬ 
bling  in  all  its  branches  was  introduced  ; 
and  very  creditably  performed  ;  indeed 
in  many  of  their  feats  they  were  quite 
equal  to  Astley’s  troop. 

There  was  one  very  singular  feat ; 
they  placed  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  and  the  whole  troop,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  between  twenty  and  thirty,  threw 
themselves  over  it  head  foremost,  one 
after  another,  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
sometimes  three  and  four  plunging  over 
at  the  same  time  like  a  shoal  of  porpoises. 
Another  was  the  formation  of  a  human 
pyramid,  the  men  standing  upon  one 
another’s  shoulders,  which,  when  com¬ 
plete,  whirled  round  and  round  with  won¬ 
derful  rapidity.  I  think  I  have  seen  the 
same  feat  in  England  ;  it  is  rather  singu¬ 
lar  that  there  should  be  such  au  exact 
resemblance  between  the  modes  of  tum¬ 
bling  and  tom-foolery  at  London  and 
Canton.  They  also  throw  somersets  very 
respectably  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  of  them  would  undertake  to  leap  over 
eight  horses  and  a  jackass,  like  the  clown 
at  Astley’s. 

The  Fatee  gardens  are  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  place :  they  are  about  twenty 
minutes’  sail  up  the  river  from  Canton, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  their  style  of 
gardening  are  certainly  worth  a  visit. 
The  paths  are  lined  on  each  side  with 
rows  of  orange  trees  and  camelia  japo- 
nica  plants,  in  pots,  arranged  oh  wooden 
stands. 

There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  dwarf 
plants  ;  by  a  process  well  known  to  bo¬ 
tanists,  the  Chinese  are  able  to  dwarf  anyr 
kind  of  tree  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  miniature  exactly  resemble  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  both  in  the  appearance  of  age 
and  in  the  general  character.  These 
little  trees  are  sometimes  made  to  grow 
out  of  small  buffaloes’  backs  (made 
of  earthen-ware,)  out  of  bird’s  heads, 
dogs’  tails,  &c.  and  the  more  absurd 
the  more  beautiful,  according  to  their 
notions. 

Indeed  the  monstrous  and  ludicrous 
have  peculiar  charms  for  the  Chinese, 
whose  standard  of  taste  appears  to  be 
the  reverse  of  that  of  other  nations ;  for 
deformity,  instead  of  symmetry,  seems 
every  where  to  be  the  object  of  art  and 
of  admiration.  Their  writing,  language, 
manners,  &c.  all  appear  like  a  carica¬ 


ture  of  other  nations  ;  indeed,  they  pre¬ 
sent  in  their  own  proper  persons  a  com¬ 
plete  burlesque  of  the  human  form  di¬ 
vine.  They  are,  therefore,  not  only  a 
laughter-loving,  but  a  laugh  ter- causing 
race  ;  and,  during  the  two  months  I  was 
among  them,  it  was  to  me  like  witnessing 
a  perpetual  comedy.  Wherefore,  ye  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Democritus,  who  think  that 
true  philosophy  consists  in  laughing  at, 
rather  than  in  lamenting  our  misfortunes 
and  imperfections,  I  recommend  you  to 
come  hither  and  laugh  your  fill,  for 
here  there  is  ample  food  for  those  who 
have  a  keen  appetite  for  the  ludicrous. 

To  be  continued . 

'  >  -'iV  i 

ANDREAS  VEIT  WOODIR  ; 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  GERMAN  FORESTER. 

In  a  lonely  castle  among  the  Hartz 
mountains,  embosomed  in  trees  and  high 
rocks,  lived,  as  tradition  says,  Andreas 
Veit  Woodir,  a  mysterious  German  fores¬ 
ter,  and  the  best  archer  among  those  high 
hills,  which  are  celebrated  for  game. 
This  was  at  a  remote  date,  when  the 
mountains  were  infested  by  desperate 
gangs  of  plunderers  and  robbers,  which 
made  Veit  Woodir,  it  is  said,  choose  such  a 
retreat  for  himself  and  daughter,  for,  many 
years  before  that,  he  had  lost  his  immense 
wealth  in  speculations  at  Lubeck, where 
he  had  been  a  merchant  of  great  opu¬ 
lence. 

Little  was  for  many  years  known  of 
this  rigid  forester,  he;ibeing  seldom  visible, 
either  by  day  or  night,  to  the  shepherds, 
who  eagerly  watched  to  behold  him, 
and  were  always  sure  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ed.  Time  wore  on  ;  and  little  was 
seen  of  this  recluse  of  the  hills,  ex¬ 
cept  sometimes  when  snow  lay  in  drifts 
upon  the  ground,  when  he  was  seen  hunt¬ 
ing  on  the  heights,  and  chasing  the  goats 
down  with  wonderful  force  and  agilhy, 
for  on  these  he  chiefly  subsisted  in  the  win¬ 
ter  season.  His  daughter  was  said  not 
only  to  possess  extraordinary  beauty,  but 
a  very  fine  talent  for  music.  She  was 
never  seen  on  the  hills,  but  sometimes  by 
the  river  Oides,  or  among  the  woods, 
wandering  with  her  harp,  and  singing  pa¬ 
thetic  and  melancholy  airs,  in  all  the  en¬ 
chanting  pathos  of  nature.  Her  name  was 
Theresa.  She  was  remembered  to  have  been 
baffled  in  a  love  affair  at  Lubeck,  when 
extremely  young,  which  ever  since  that  pe¬ 
riod,  had  left  her  dejected. 

Her  extraordinary  lovely  person,  en¬ 
chanting  appearance,  and  form  light  as 
air,  caused  all  the  young  men  in  the 
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neighbourhood  to  be  in  love  with  her  ; 
many  made  attempts  to  gain  an  interview, 
but  the  wary  Thersea  beheld  this  with 
contempt,  and  tripped  lightly,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  lover,  into  the  intricate  laby¬ 
rinths  of  the  mountains,  laughing  as  if  a 
legion  of  witches  had  disappeared,  having 
drawn  their  victim  into  utter  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  dangerous  snares. 

After  some  time,  a  young  man,  whose 
name  was  Angelo,  an  Italian,  came  over 
into  these  parts,  to  view,  at  the  proper 
season,  [that  singular  phenomenon,  |the 
Spectre  of  the  Broken, — and  saw,  whilst 
walking  among  the  mountains,  this  nymph 
in  all  her  grace,  reclining  on  a  rocky  hil¬ 
lock,  singing  sweetly  a  song  in  the  Dutch 
language.  He  approached,  and  leaning 
down  beside  her,  she  became  so  alarmed, 
that  her  shrieks  were  re-echoed  from 
mount  to  mount,  and  from  crag  to  crag, 
A  rough  form  was  instantly  seen  on  the 
hills  above,  clad  in  a  forester’s  habit  of 
German  green,  and  a  Dutch  banditt’s 
slouched  hat.  His  dress  was  adorned 
with  many  grotesque  figures,  and  his  fea¬ 
tures  bony,  gaunt,  and  strongly  marked 
with  age.  It  was  Andreas  Veit  Woodir, 
who  smiled  as  he  saw  the  innocent  face 
of  Angelo  gazing  on  his  beloved  The¬ 
resa  ;  while  she  attempting  to  run  to  her 
father,  was  held  in  the  grasp  of  Angelo, 
who  was  still  more  in  love  with  her  than 
ever. 

Andreas  now  appeared ;  and,  as  if  dis¬ 
pleased,  struck  Angelo  a  blow  with  the 
shaft  which  he  held.  This  raised  the 
choler  of  Angelo,  who,  in  his  turn,  let 
go  Theresa,  and  struck  the  old  man  with 
his  sword.  Andreas  fought  dexterously, 
and  after  an  equal  combat  for  some  time, 
he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  Theresa 
in  the  mean  time  laughed,  and  seemed  de¬ 
lighted,  which  surprised  the  youthful  An¬ 
gelo.  Indeed,  he  little  thought  she  rejoiced 
in  the  agonies  of  her  dying  parent, — a 
few  groans  from  the  aged  sufferer  com¬ 
pleted  his  life  for  ever.  When  the  mys¬ 
terious  man  was  dead,  Theresa  threw  her¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  her  deliverer,  and  briefly 
related  to  him  the  incidents  of  her  event¬ 
ful  life. 

This  old  wretch  was  not  her  father  ;  he 
was  an  amorous  mortal,  who  had  torn  her 
from  her  parents,  and  compelled  her  toflead 
a  miserable  life  among  the  solitary  Hartz 
mountains,  in  consequence  of  an  oath  she 
had  been  compelled  to  take,  in  order  to 
redeem  her  father  from  a  foreign  prison. 
Having  thus  bound  herself  to  him  for  life, 
he  advaneed  money  sufficient  for  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  redemption  ;  and  she  sufficiently 
fulfilled  her  oath,  and  never  left  the  old 
miscreant ;  always  appearing  to  the  world 
as  his  daughter.  He  was  said  to  have 


supernatural  agency’;  but  whether  this 
was  true  or  false,  she  could  not  decide, 
and  love  towards  him  had  never  entered 
her  bosom. 

When  she  had  concluded,  she  begged 
the  mercy  of  Angelo,  who  was  in  raptures 
to  think  he  had  at  length  liberated  the 
lovely  woman.  They  travelled  together 
to  Wirtemburg,  where  Angelo  proposed 
to  marry  her.  In  this  city  she  found  her 
father  in  great  prosperity  ;  and  after  each 
of  the  parties  had  related  their  little  histo¬ 
ries,  Angelo  and  Theresa  were  united  in 
marriage. 

Strange  however  it  may  appear,  at  mid¬ 
night,  when  the  parties  were  feasting,  the 
lights  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  a 
tall  meagre  spectre  appeared  to  the  part¬ 
ner  of  Theresa,  whom  she  instantly  recog¬ 
nised  to  be  Andreas  Veit  Woodir.  He 
said  nothing,  but  clasping  his  long  hands 
round  Angelo  and  Theresa,  bore  them 
through  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  no 
more  was  heard  of  these  lovers.  Yet  it  is 
said  that  they  are  visible  every  New 
Year’s  Eve,  at  the  bottom  of  Wirtemburg 
Cathedral,  praying;  and  a  stern  menac¬ 
ing  figure  leaning  over  them,  shews  him¬ 
self  the  spectre  of  Andreas  Veit  Woodir. 


Vi)e  33oofc. 


CLERICAL  EPICURES. 

The  clergy  were  formerly  eminently 
conspicuous  for  their  love  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  At  an  entertainment 
given  by  Archbishop  Neville,  1000 
Egrettes — a  bird  of  the  heron  kind — were 
destroyed  for  the  occasion  ;  which  un¬ 
merciful  slaughter  is  said  to  have  extin¬ 
guished  the  breed  of  that  beautiful  spe¬ 
cies  of  bird  in  this  island.  Such  was 
their  habitual  luxury,  that  we  find  many 
instances  of  monasteries,  where  seventeen 
dishes,  dressed  with  spices  and  rich 
sauces,  were  served  up  daily  ;  and  others 
of  monks,  formally  complaining  against 
their  abbots  for  depriving  them  of  three 
out  of  thirteen  dishes. 

On  the  continent,  the  excesses  of  the 
clergy  surpassed  even  those  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  *  In  France,  a  popular  preacher 
even  had  the  impious  effrontery  to  de¬ 
liver  from  the  pulpit  a  petition  of  the 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  ortolons,  of 
which  the  prayer  was,  that  they  might 
be  eaten  by  the  clergy  alone,  so  that 
being  incorporated  with  their  glorious 
bodies  they  might  be  raised  to  heaven, 
and  not  go  with  infamous  devourers  to 
the  infernal  regions.  H.  B. 
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ORIGIN  OP  HACKNEY  COACHES. 

About  1634,  Captain  Baily,  an  old 
sea  officer,  purchased  four  carriages,  and 
dressing  their  drivers  in  liveries,  instruct¬ 
ed  them  what  they  were  to  demand  for 
carrying  passengers  about  the  metropolis. 
In  1635,  other  persons  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  twenty  of  these  coaches  plied 
at  the  May-pole, f  and  about  the  inns 
of  courts.  In  1637,  the  number  amoun¬ 
ted  to  fifty ;  in  1652,  to  200 ;  and  so 
on,  gradually  increasing  to  this  day. 
In  imitation  of  our  Hackney  Coaches, 
Nicholas  Sauvage  introduced  the  fiacre 
at  Paris,  in  1650.  Hackney,  near  Lon¬ 
don,  was  the  first  place  where  coaches 
were  let  on  hire  ;  and  in  1734,  they  had 
increased  throughout  the  kingdom  to  900, 
all  of  which,  as  being  hired ,  were  called 
Hackney  Coaches.  The  horses  that 
drew  them,  as  well  as  all  other  hired 
horses,  had  the  term  Hackney  applied 
to  them.  H.  B. 

IPOCRAS. 

Iii  page  317,  of  your  Second  Volume, 
notice  is  made  of  this,  as  wine.  Chaucer, 
speaking  of  Clarre,J  says,  it  is  wine 
mixed  with  spices  and  other  ingredients, 
so  named  because  it  is  strained  through 
a  woollen  cloth,  called  f  the  sleeve  of 
Hippocrates,’  (9681).  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  wine  being  remarkable 
for  its  inspiring  effects  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  gave  rise  to  the  term,  ‘He  is  laugh¬ 
ing  in  his  sleeve.’  P. 


LEARNING. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  “  Two  Bookes  on 
Learninge ,”  says,  “  The  pleasure  and 
delight  of  learning,  it  far  surpasseth  all 
other  in  nature,  for,  shall  the  pleasures  of 
the  affections  so  exceed  the  pleasures  of 
the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining  of 
desire  or  victory,  exceedeth  a  song  or  a 
dinner  1  And  must  not,  of  consequence, 
the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  under¬ 
standing  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affec¬ 
tions  ?  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures, 
there  is  a  satiety  ;  and  after  they  be  used, 
their  verdure  departeth,  which  sheweth 
well,  they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and 
not  pleasures  ;  and  that  it  was  the  novel¬ 
ty  which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality . 
And  therefore,  we  see,  that  voluptuous 


t  The  May-pole  in  London  was  100  feet 
in  height,  and  was  placed  on  the  spot  where 
the  New  Church  in  the  Strand  now  stands, 
near  Somerset  House.  Pope  has  thus  per¬ 
petuated  its  remembrance : - 

“  Amidst  the  area  wide  they  took  their  stand. 
Where  the  tall  May-  pole  once  overlook’d  the 
Strand.” 

t  Ilippocras,  by  some  of  the  early  writers, 
was  called  ‘Claretum.’ 


men  turn  friars ,  and  ambitious  princes 
turn  melancholy .”  A. 


OIL  FROM  PUMPKINS. 

The  seeds  of  pumpkins  are  commonly 
thrown  away  ;  but  abundance  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  oil  may  be  obtained  from  them. 
When  peeled,  they  yield  much  more  oil 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  flax.  This  oil 
burns  well,  gives  a  lively  light,  and  lasts 
longer  than  other  oils,  and  emits  very 
little  smoke. 


MIRACLE  OF  THE  SKULL. 

Two  men  digging  a  grave  in  a  church¬ 
yard,  at  Macon  upon  the  river  Seine, 
found  a  skull,  which  they  threw  upon  the 
grass  by  them,  with  the  common  uncon¬ 
cern  of  grave-diggers ;  but  soon  after, 
perceiving  it  to  stir,  they  ran  to  the  cu¬ 
rate  of  the  parish,  and  told  him  what  they 
had  seen.  The  superstitious  curate  im¬ 
mediately'  supposed  it  was  the  skull  of 
some  saint  that  had  been  buried  in  that 
place,' and  therefore  posted  thither,  where, 
to  his  great  surprise  and  joy,  he  found  the 
skull  still  moving,  upon  which  he  cried 
out,  “  A  miracle !  a  miracle  1”  and  re¬ 
solved  to  have  the  precious  relic  deposited 
in  his  church  with  all  proper  ceremonies  ; 
for  which  purpose  he  sent  in  all  haste  for 
a  consecrated  dish,  a  cross,  and  holy  wa¬ 
ter  ;  his  surplice,  stole,  and  cap  ;  ordered 
all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  and  sent  to  give 
notice  of  the  joyful  news  to  the  parish¬ 
ioners,  who  thronged  in  crowds  to  the 
place.  There  he  had  the  skull  placed  in 
the  consecrated  dish,  and  being  covered 
with  a  napkin,  it  was  carried  to  the  church 
in  procession,  during  which  great  debates 
arose  among  the  parishioners,  every  one 
insisting  that  some  of  their  family  had 
been  buried  in  that  place,  in  order  that 
they  might  assume  to  themselves  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  a  saint  in  their  family. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  church,  the 
skull  was  placed  on  the  altar,  and  Te 
Deum  was  begun ;  but  when  they  came 
to  the  verse  ‘  Te  per  Orbem  Terrarumf 
a  mole  unluckily  crawling  out  of  the  skull, 
discovered  the  secret  cause  of  its  motion  ; 
upon  which  a  stop  was  put  to  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  the  congregation  being  greatly 
disappointed,  dispersed. 


KRttjStrattottss  of  ptt'sstorg. 

BANNERS. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

The  origin  of  these  symbols  is  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  antiquity.  That  they 
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were  known  to  the  Jewish  nation  is  evi¬ 
dent  ;  but  at  what  period  they  were  adopt¬ 
ed  is  uncertain.  The  banners  of  the  early 
Romans  were  nothing  more  than  bottles 
of  hay,  stuck  upon  long  poles  ;  these  were 
the  only  symbols  in  their  armies  for  some 
time  ;  but  after  a  period,  the  splendour  of 
their  new  banners  made  amends  for  the 
grotesque  ones  of  their  ancestors.  Their 
various  shapes  are  well  known,  but  the 
eagle  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite 
symbol  of  the  Romans.  The  resolute  and 
daring  conduct  of  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  tenth  legion,  when  Caesar  invaded 
Britain,  is  well  known.  Perceiving  his 
comrades  irresolute  and  unwilling  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Britains,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
great  force  on  the  shore,  he  fearlessly 
jumped  from  the  galley  with  his  standard 
in  his  hand,  and  as  he  dashed  through  the 
water,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Let 
those  who  would  preserve  the  Roman 
Eagle  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  follow  me  1”  His  boldness 
encouraged  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  im¬ 
mediately  attacked  the  enemy,  and  after 
an  obstinate  engagement,  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter. 

Banners  of  various  kinds  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  at  the  time  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  conquest.  They  distinguished  the 
rank  of  knights  and  nobles,  and  were 
borne  in  England  till  the  fifteenth  centu¬ 
ry.  There  was  the  banderol,  pensil, 
pennon,  standard,  streamer,  and  banner. 
The  three  first  were  borne  before  the 
knights,*  who  were  distinguished  in  the 
field  by  these  little  narrow  flags,  which 
were  of  various  colours  and  shapes.  The 
standard  originally  signified  a  large  ban¬ 
ner  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  fort  or  castle, 
and  received  its  namedby  its  being  always 
stationary  ;  but  afterwards,  the  banner 
and  standard  became  confounded  and  the 
term  w'as  used  synonymously.  The 
streamer  was  a  small  stripe  of  silk,  fixed 
at  the  head  of  the  lance,  either  for  orna¬ 
ment,  or  perhaps,  to  frighten  the  horses 
of  the  enemy  by  their  fluttering.  The 
consequence  of  a  heavy-armed  man  being 
thrown  by  his  horse  when  the  animal  was 
scared,  would  justify  this  supposition. f 


*  These  flags  were  either  pointed  or  swal¬ 
low-tailed,  and  when  a  Knight  Banneret 
was  made,  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the 
end  of  the  pennon  was  performed  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

t  In  an  old  account  of  a  skirmish  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  borderers,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated,  there  is  a  ludicrous  de¬ 
scription  of  their  contrivances  to  frighten  the 
horses  of  the  English,  by  means  of  blown  blad¬ 
ders  filled  with  peas,  and  tied  to  the  ends  of 
long  poles.  Some  of  these  soldier-like  instru¬ 
ments  were  thrown  away  by  the  Scotch  in  their 
flight,  who,  says  the  writer,  "  founde  ye  poly- 
cie  was  witlesae.” 


Formerly  (he  name  fC  Ancient,”  was 
given  to  the  ensign  by  the  English.  The 
loss  of  his  banner  was  considered  in  the 
highest  degree  dishonourable  to  the  an¬ 
cient,  whose  situation,  when  armies  were 
more  scattered  in  fight,  (which  before  the 
invention  of  hand-guns  was  very  frequent) 
was  one  of  great  danger  ;  consequently 
none  but  those  of  approved  courage  and 
great  strength  of  body  were  chosen.  -  In 
an  engagement  with  the  Welsh,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. ,  Henry  de  Essex,  Ba¬ 
ron  of  Raleigh,  and  hereditary  Standard- 
bearer  of  England,  seized  with  a  sud¬ 
den  panic,  threw  down  the  king’s  standard 
and  fled  precipitately.  This  oecasioned 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  English,,  and 
De  Essex  denying  the  fact,  was  challeng¬ 
ed  by  Robert  de  Momford,  an  English 
knight,  who  witnessed  his  flight,  and 
overcome  him  in  single  combat. f  His  inhe¬ 
ritance  was  confiscated  to  the  king,  but 
his  life  was  saved',  and  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  a  convent.  When  Richard 
the  Third  saw  that  the  day  went  against 
him  in  Bosworth  Field,  he  dashed  furiously 
into  the  midst  of  the  knights  and  nobles 
who  surrounded  his  rival,  slew  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Brandon,  who  bore  Richmond’s  ban¬ 
ner,  and  unhorsed  Sir  John  Cheny,  a 
knight  of  giant  strength  and  undaunted 
courage.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
usurper  fell. 

In  a  treatise  on  Military  Discipline, 
written  by  Edward  Davies,  gent.  (1619,) 
the  author,  after  enumerating  the  different 
qualifications  necessary  for  an  ensign, 
says,  (i  There  is  an  antient  president,  but 
Leslie  in  memorie,  that  in  greate  defeates, 
when  armies  have  been  overthrowne, 
scattered,  and  unhorsed,  so  that  particular 
safetye  hath  made  men  forget  general  ob¬ 
servations  ;  even  then  the  ensign,  being 
wounded  to  death,  and  desperate  of  all 
relief,  hath  stripped  his  ensign  from  the 
staffe,  and  wrapped  or  folded  it  round  his 
bodie,  and  so  perished  with  it.  This  en¬ 
sign  cannot  be  saide  to  be  lost,  because 
the  honour  thereof  was  carried  with  his- 
freede  soule  to  heaven,  to  the  possession 
of  the  eternal  forte  for  ever  ;  nowe  in  this 
particular,  the  enemy  cannot  boaste  of 
anie  triumphe  then  purchased  more  than 
every  sexton  may  do,  when  he  robs  the 
deade  of  his  marriage  sheete.” 

The  gallant  conduct  of  Prince  Rupert’s 
standard-bearer  in  the  disastrous  conflict 
on  Marston  Moor  is  well  known  ;  and  it 
has  been  frequently  told  of  ensigns  who 
have,  as  the  author  before  quoted  says, 
wrapped  their  banners  around  them,  and 


t  See  Fuller’®  Church  History,  where  this 
event  is  recorded  with  his  usual  force  and 
quaintEess. 
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perished  gloriously,  rather  than  quit  the 
field  or  surrender  themselves  or  their  pre¬ 
cious  charge. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  poem  of  f‘  Mar- 
mion,”  gives  a  beautiful  and  animating 
description  of  the  struggle  for  the  pennon 
of  the  fallen  hero,  which  he  says,  is 

Advanced, — forced  back,  now  low,  now  high, 
The  pennon  sunk  and  rose  ; 

As  bends  the  bark’s  mast  in  the  gale. 

When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds  and  sail, 

It  waver’d  mid  the  foes. 

No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear  :  — 

“  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints  !  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost  ! 

Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer, — 

I  gallop  to  the  host  ” 

And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain, 

Followed  by  all  the  archer  train, 

The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 

Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large, — 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 

But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 

Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground. 

It  sunk  among  the  foes, 

J.  Y.  A— n. 


<£n&tomg  of  Wavimg 
€oxmtxie$- 

PRICKING  HEARTS  AGAINST  WITCHCRAFT 
IN  CATTLE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

During  a  visit  at  an  uncle’s  some  years 
since,  for  the  being  innoculated  for  the 
Small  Pox, — after  I  had  been  confined 
in  a  dark  room,  during  the  progress  of 
the  disease  in  presence  of  a  large  fire, 
night  and  day,  without  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  as  it  was  then  the  implicit  custom  to 
treat  the  great  enemy  to -the  personality 
of  the  human  countenance,  it  was  hea* 
ven  itself  to  be  released  from  this  pest 
room,  and  once  more  peep  out  of  ‘  the 
loop-holes  of  retreat,’  and  see  the  culti¬ 
vated  world  as  beautiful  as  I  had  left  it. 
<£  What  are  you  doing  there  ?”  said  I 
one  morning  to  my  good  aunt,  “  what 
are  all  these  pins  for?” — “  These  pins, 
my  dear  boy,”  she  replied,  “  are  to  be 
pricked  all  round  this  sheep’s  heart, 
which,  if  you  are  patient,  you  shall  see 
nicely  stuck.”  I  observed  that  iny  aunt, 
holding-  the  heart  and  muttering  gibberish 
wilh  mystic  awe,  put  in  the  pins  in  forms 
of  letters  and  stars,  till  the  large  pin¬ 
cushion  was  emptied  of  any  pins.  As 
she  put  the  pricked  heart  up  into  the 
chimney,  she  said  an  abracadabra  three 
times,  and  afterwards  told  me,  by  this 
means,  she  protected  the  cattle  from 
disease  ;  that  the  custom  was  very  old 


and  very  effectual.  In  many  parts  of 
England,  the  ‘  Prickling  Hearts’  is  ob¬ 
served  to  this  day,  and  held  in  sacred 
esteem  as  to  its  efficacious  agency. 


RED  BEARDS. 

M.  le  Comte  Soissoins  had  a  red  beard. 
Being  at  his  country-seat,  whither  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  had  come  to  enjoy  the 
chase,  he  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
asked  his  gardener  why  he  had  no  beard. 
The  gardener  replied  that  the  almighty 
having  the  distribution  of  beards,  he  had 
come  into  the  world  when  there  were  none 
but  red  ones  left,  and  that  he  preferred 
having  none  to  that  colour.  J.  W.  B. 


NICOLAI 

Was  praising  Voltaire  for  having  so  much 
that  is  new,  so  much  that  is  good.  His 
good  is  not  new,  and  certainly  his  new  is 
not  good,  replied  the  moral  Lessing. 


VOLTAIRE 

Said  of  an  apothecary,  that  his  employ¬ 
ment  was  to  pour  drugs,  of  which  he  knew 
little,  into  a  body  of  which  he  knew  less 


EPIGRAM,  FROM  MARTIAL. 

Poor  Thais’  teeth  are  black,  now  tell  me  why  ? 
What  !  are  you  ignorant  that  age  will  rot 
’em  ? 

ButLesbia’s  teeth  are  white,  and  now  deny 
That  she  is  bid; — ’tis  thus,  she’s  lately 
bought  ’em,  PH1LODES. 


MR.  HOMER. 

A  gentleman  of  this  name  happening  to 
rise  rather  hastily  from  dinner  and^quit  the 
room,  a  gentleman  observed,  <c  Homer’s 
Odd-I-see,”  says  another  “  Ill-I-add .” 


MARCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

Amono  the  fine  named  establishments 

o 

for  which  the  metropolis  is  famed,  there 
was  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  Hampstead 
Road,  not  far  from  the  New  Road,  one 
of  a  peculiar  character,— a  “  Dogs’-meat 
and  Cats’-meat  Bazaar.” 


DEGREES  OF  COMPARISON. 

“Pray,”  said  one  legal  friend  to  ano¬ 
ther,  “  what  do  you  think  of  the  Chief 
Baron  ?”  “  Why  that  he  is  a  very  good 
judge.  “  And  what  of  the  Lord  Ten- 
terd'en  ?”  “That  he  is  still  better.” 
“  What  then  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Comon  Pleas  ?”  “  O  1  beyond  all  doubt 
he  is  Best.” 
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23  m  rj>  ana  gtfjvonologs!* 


DATE.  DAYS. 


Jan.  22  Thurs. 


23  Fri. 


24 


25 


Sat. 


SUN- 


DIARY. 


St.  Anastasius. 
High  Water. 

9m  aft  4  morn. 
26 - 4  aft. 


DATE. 


St.John  the  Al¬ 
moner. 


— -  26  Mon. 


Sun  ris  40m  af.  7 
— sets  20 - 4 


2  Sunday  after 
Epiphany. 
less,  for  then  ay 

55  c,  Isaiah,  mor 

56  - even 

Conversion  of 

St.  Paul- 


28 


29 


St.  Paula. 

High  Water, 
23m  af.  6  morn 
43  - —  6  aft. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


24 


25 


T'ues.  St.  John  Chry¬ 
sostom. 

Duke  of  Sussex 
born  1773. 


Wed. 


St.  Cyril. 

Moon’s  last  quar 
21m  af.  5  morn 


Thurs  | St.  Francis  of  Sa¬ 
les,  bp.  died  1622 


Jan.  22  Our  saint  was  styled  a  trophy  of  the  Holy  Cross 
when  it  was  carried  away  into  Persia  by  Chos- 
roes,  in  614.  By  order  of  the  same  monarch  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Barsoloc,  in  Assyria. 

1823. — Expired  on  this  day,  Dr.  Marum,  set.  54, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory.  The 
learned  doctor  succeeded  Dr.  Lanigan  in  the  See 
in  1811.  The  episcopal  administration  of  Dr.M. 
was  lenient  and  gentle  ;  and  his  charities  were  so 
extensive,  that,  notwithstanding  his  elevation 
was  not  of  recent  date,  and  his  habits  of  life  re¬ 
tired  and  unexpensive,  he  died  hardly  worth  one 
shilling.  He  was  the  founder,  and  in  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree  the  supporter  of  this  Female  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum. 

23  This  saint  was  so  called  from  the  profusion  with 
which  he  daily  made  the  Hour  of  Plenty  dis¬ 
charge  itself  into  the  Cap  of  Poverty.  He  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  was  promoted 
to  be  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.  d.  108. 

1542.— On  this  day  King  Henry  the  VIII.  founded 
the  bishoprick  of  Bristol.  Paul  Bush,  an  Augus- 
tinian  friar  of  Oxford,  canon  of  Salisbury,  and 
one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  being  appointed  the 
first  bishop.  The  town  was  accordingly  pro¬ 
claimed  a  City  and  Bishoprick. 

The  marriage  of  King  Henry  with  the  Lady  Elea¬ 
nor,  the  second  daughter  of  Raymond,  Earl  of 
Provence,  took  place  on  this  day.  The  first  brass 
statue  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  this  king. 

This  day,  from  the  ancient  superstitious  obsei  van- 
ces  of  the  weather  that  it  was  customary  to  make 
on  it,  gained  it  the  name  of  “  Prognostic  Day,” 
such  observances  being  considered  as  ominous 
of  the  future  year.  An  old  proverb  says, 

If  St.  Paul’s  day  be  fair  and  cleare. 

It  doth  betide  a  happy  yeare  ; 

But  if  by  chance  it  then  should  raine, 

It  will  make  deare  all  kinds  of  graine  ; 

And  if  the  clouds  make  dark  the  skie. 

Then  Neate  and  Fowles  this  yeare  shall  die  ; 

If  blustering  winds  do  blow  aloft, 

'Then  wars  shall  trouble  the  realm  full  oft. 

26  This  saint  who  was  the  widow  of  Toxotius,  a  noble 
Roman,  and  a  native  of  Rome,  was  famous  for 
her  piety  and  knowledge;  she  was  descended 
from  the  families  of  the  Gracchi  and  Scipios. 
and  lived  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

1739. — Expired  on  this  day,  Mrs.  Francis  Brooke, 
a  lady  as  remarkable  for  her  virtues,  as  for  her 
literary  attainments.  Her  principal  works  are 
Julia  Mandeville,  and  Emily  Montague,  novels; 
a  series  of  periodical  papers  entitled  the  Old 
Maid,  and  several  dramatic  pieces.  The  only  oue 
that  keeps  possession  of  the  stage  is  the  musical 
drama  of  Rosina;  the  music  to  which,  by  the 
late  composer.  Shield,  uever  fails  to  delight.  The 
affection  of  this  lady  for  her  husband,  who  was 
Rector  of  Colney,  in  Norfolk,  was  of  so  tender 
and  lasting  a  nature,  that  she  survivedhis  death 
but  five  days. 

27  This  saint,  who  was  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
A.  d.  407,  obtained  by  bis  eloquence  the  surname 
of  Chrysostom,  or  Goldenmouth, 

1792. — A  violent  storm  took  place  on  this  day  at 
Plymouth,  which  inundated  the  town,  and  the 
sea  made  a  breach  over  the  Edystone  lighthouse. 

28  Our  saint  was  raised  to  the  ^patriarchal  dignity, 
a.  d.  412,  and  died  in  444 ;  he  was  called  Doctor 
of  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 

1716.— The  Admiralty  Telegraph,  the  first  of  the 
kind  adopted  in  England,  was  erected  on  this  day. 

29  1120.— Death  of  George  III,  and  accession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  George  IV. 
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See  page  67. 


3£Hu$trat£tr  Brittle. 


THE  MURDER  HOLE; 

AN  ANCIENT  LEGEND. 

Ah,  frantic  Fear ! 

J  see,  I  see  thee  near;  , 

I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye  ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disorder’d  fly  ! 

Collins. 


In  a  remote  district  of  country  belong¬ 
ing  to  Lord  CassiHis,  between  Ayrshire 
and  Galloway,  about  three  hundred  years 
ago,  a  moor  of  apparently  boundless  ex¬ 
tent  stretched  several  miles  along  the  road, 
and  wearied  the  eye  of  the  traveller  by  the 
sameness  and  desolation  of  its  appearance  ; 
not  a  tree  varied  the  prospect — not  a 
shrub  enlivened  the  eye  by  its  freshness 
— nor  a  native  flower  bloomed  to  adorn 
this  ungenial  soil.  One  “  lonesome  de¬ 
sert  ”  reached  the  horizon  on  every  side, 
with  nothing  to  mark  that  any  mortal  had 
ever  visited  the  scene  before,  except  a 
few  rude  huts  that  were  scattered  near  its 
centre,  and  a  road  or  rather  pathway,  for 
those  whom  business  or  necessity  obliged 
to  pass  in  that  direction.  At  length,  de- 
Vol.  III.  F 


serted  as  this  wild  region  had  always  been, 
it  became  still  more  gloomy.  Strange 
rumours  arose,  that  the  path  of  unwary 
travellers  had  been  beset  on  that  “  blast¬ 
ed  heath,”  and  that  treachery  and  mur¬ 
der  had  intercepted  the  solitary  stranger  as 
he  traversed  its  dreary  extent.  When 
several  persons,  who  were  known  to  have 
passed  that  way,  mysteriously  disappear¬ 
ed,  the  inquiries  of  their  relatives  led  to  a 
strict  and  anxious  investigation  ;  but, 
though  the  officers  of  justice  were  sent  to 
scour  the  country,  and  examine  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  not  a  trace  could  be  obtained  of 
the  persons  in  question,  nor  of  any  place 
of  concealment  which  could  be  a  refuge 
for  the  lawless  or  desperate  to  horde  in. 
Yet,  as  inquiry  became  stricter,  and  the 
disappearance  of  individuals  more  fre¬ 
quent,  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hamlet  were  agitated  by  the  most 
fearful  apprehensions.  Some  declared 
that  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  night 
was  often  interrupted  by  sudden  and  pre¬ 
ternatural  cries  of  more  than  mortal  an¬ 
guish  ;  and  a  shepherd  one  evening-,  who 
bad  lost  his  way  on  the  moor,  declared 
he  had  approached  three  mysterious  fi¬ 
gures,  who  seemed  struggling  against  each 
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other  with  supernatural  energy,  till  at 
length  one  of  them,  with  a  frightful  scream 
suddenly  sunk  into  the  earth. 

Gradually  the  inhabitants  deserted  their 
dwellings  on  the  heath,  and  settled  in  dis¬ 
tant  quarters,  till  at  length  but  one  of  the 
cottages  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  an 
old  woman  and  her  two  sons,  who  loudly 
lamented  that  poverty  chained  them  to 
this  solitary  and  mysterious  spot.  Tra¬ 
vellers  who  frequented  this  road  now  ge¬ 
nerally  did  so  in  groups  to  protect  each 
other  ;  and  if  night  overtook  them,  they 
usually  stopped  at  the  bumble  cottage  of 
the  old  woman  and  her  sons,  where  clean¬ 
liness  compensated  for  the  want  of  luxury, 
and  where,  over  a  blazing  fire  of  peat, 
the  bolder  spirits  smiled  at  the  imaginary 
terrors  of  the  road,  and  the  more  timid 
trembled  as  they  listened  to  the  tales  of 
terror  and  affright  with  which  their  hosts 
entertained  them. 

One  gloomy  and  tempestuous  night  in 
November,  a  pedlar-boy  hastily  traversed 
the  moor.  Terrified  to  find  himself  in¬ 
volved  in  darkness  amidst  its  boundless 
wastes,  a  thousand  frightful  traditions, 
connected  with  this  dreary  scene,  darted 
across  his  mind — every  blast,  it  swept 


in  hollow  gusts  over  the  heath,  seemed  to 
teem  with  the  sighs  of  departed  spirits — 
and  the  birds,  as  they  winged  their  way 
above  his  head,  appeared,  with  loud  and 
shrill  cries,  to  warn  him  of  impending 
danger.  The  whistle  with  which  he  usu¬ 
ally  beguiled  his  weary  pilgrimage  died 
away  into  silence,  and  he  groped  along 
with  trembling  and  uncertain  steps,  which 
sounded  too  loudly  in  his  ears.  The  pro¬ 
mise  of  Scripture  occurred  to  his  memory, 
and  revived  his  courage.  “  I  will  be  unto 
thee  as  a  rock  in  the  desert,  and  as  an 
hiding-place  in  the  storm.”  Surely, 
thought  he,  though  alone ,  I  am  not  for¬ 
saken  ;  and  a  prayer  for  assistance  ho¬ 
vered  on  his  lips. 

A  light  now  glimmered  in  the  distance, 
which  would  lead  him,  he  conjectured,  to 
the  cottage  of  the  old  woman  ;  and  to¬ 
wards  it  he  eagerly  bent  his  way,  remem¬ 
bering  as  he  hastened  along,  that  when 
he  had  visited  it  the  year  before,  it  was  in 
company  with  a  large  party  of  travellers, 
who  had  beguiled  the  evening  with  those 
tales  of  mystery  which  had  so  lately  filled 
his  brain  with  images  of  terror.  He  re¬ 
collected,  too,  how  anxiously  the  old 
woman  and  her  sons  had  endeavoured  to 
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detain  him  when  the  other  travellers  were 
departing  ;  and  now,  therefore,  he  confi¬ 
dently  anticipated  a  cordial  and  cheering 
reception.  His  first  call  for  admission 
obtained  no  visible  marks  of  attention, 
but  instantly  the  greatest  noise  and  confu¬ 
sion  prevailed  within  the  cottage.  They 
think  it  is  one  of  the  supernatural  visi¬ 
tants  of  whom  the  old  lady  thinks  so  much, 
thought  the  boy,  approaching  a  window, 
where  the  light  within  shewed  him  all  the 
inhabitants  at  their  several  occupations ; 
the  old  woman  was  hastily  scrubbing  the 
stone  floor,  and  strewing  it  thickly  over 
with  sand,  while  her  two  sons  seemed 
with  equal  haste  to  be  thrusting  some¬ 
thing  large  and  heavy  into  an  immense 
chest,  which  they  carefully  locked.  The 
boy,  in  a  frolicsome  mood,  thoughtlessly 
tapped  at  the  window,  when  they  all  in¬ 
stantly  started  up  with  consternation  so 
strongly  depicted  on  their  countenances, 
that  he  shrunk  back  involuntarily  with  an 
undefined  feeling  of  apprehension  ;  but 
before  he  had  time  to  reflect  a  moment 
longer,  one  of  the  men  suddenly  darted 
out  at  the  door,  and  seizing  the  boy 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  dragged  him 
violently  into  the  cottage.  “  I  am  not 
what  you  take  me  for,”  said  the  boy,  at¬ 
tempting  to  laugh,  “  but  only  the  poor 
pedlar  who  visited  you  last  year.”  <(  Are 
you  alone  ?”  inquired  the  old  woman,  in 
a  harsh  deep  tone,  which  made  his  heart 
thrill  with  apprehension.  Yes,”  said 
ihe  boy,  “  I  am  alone  here  ;  and  alas  !” 
he  added,  with  a  burst  of  uncontrollable 
feeling,  “  I  am  alone  in  the  wide  world 
also  !  Not  a  person  exists  who  would 
assist  me  in  distress,  or  shed  a  single  tear 
of  I  died  this  very  night.”  “  Then  you 
are  welcome  !”  said  one  of  the  men  with 
a  sneer,  while  he  cast  a  glance  of  pe¬ 
culiar  expression  at  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  cottage. 

It  was  with  a  shiver  of  apprehension, 
rather  than  of  cold,  that  the  boy  drew 
towards  the  fire,  and  the  looks  which  the 
old  woman  and  her  sons  exchanged, 
made  him  wish  that  he  had  preferred 
the  shelter  of  any  one  of  the  roofless 
cottages  which  were  scattered  near,  ra¬ 
ther  than  trust  himself  among  persons  of 
such  dubious  aspect.  Dreadful  surmises 
flitted  across  his  brain  ;  and  terrors  which 
he  could  neither  combat  nor  examine 
imperceptibly  stole  into  his  mind  ;  but 
alone,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  assist¬ 
ance,  he  resolved  to  smother  his  suspi¬ 
cions,  or  at  least  not  to  increase  the  dan¬ 
ger  by  revealing  them.  The  room  to 
which  he  retired  for  the  night  had  a  con¬ 
fused  and  desolate  aspect  ;  the  curtains 
seemed  to  have  been  violently  torn  down 
ifrom  the  bed,  and  still  hung  in  tatters 


around  it— the  table  seemed  to  have  been 
broken  by  some  violent  concussion,  and 
the  fragments  of  various  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  lay  scattered  upon  the  floor.  The 
boy  begged  that  a  light  might  burn  in. 
his  apartment  till  he  was  asleep,  and 
anxiously  examined  the  fastenings  of  the 
door ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  been 
wrenched  asunder  on  some  former  occa¬ 
sion,  and  were  still  left  rusty  and  broken. 

It  was  long  ere  the  pedlar  attempted  to 
compose  his  agitated  nerves  to  rest,  but 
at  length  his  senses  began  to  “  steep 
themselves  in  forgetfulness  though  his 
imagination  remained  painfully  active, 
and  presented  new  scenes  of  terror  to 
his  mind,  with  all  the  vividness  of  reality. 
He  fancied  himself  again  wandering  on 
the  heath,  which  appeared  to  be  peopled 
with  spectres,  who  all  beckoned  to  him 
not  to  enter  the  cottage,  and  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  it,  they  vanished  with  a  hollow 
and  despairing  cry.  The  scene  'then 
changed,  and  he  found  himself  again 
seated  by  the  fire,  where  the  countenan¬ 
ces  of  the  men  scowled  upon  him  with 
the  most  terrifying  malignity,  and  he 
thought  the  old  woman  suddenly  seized 
him  by  the  arms,  and  pinioned  them  to 
his  side.  Suddenly  the  boy  was  startled 
from  these  agitated  slumbers,  by  what 
sounded  to  him  like  a  cry  of  distress  ;  he 
was  broad  awake  in  a  moment,  and  sat 
up  in  bed — but  the  noise  was  not  repeat¬ 
ed,  and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him¬ 
self  it  had  only  been  a  continuation  of 
the  fearful  images  which  had  disturbed 
his  rest,  when,  on  glancing  at  the  door, 
he  observed  underneath  it  a  broad  red 
stream  of  blood  silently  stealing  its  course 
along  the  floor.  Frantic  with  alarm,  it 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  spring 
from  his  bed,  and  rush  to  the  door, 
through  a  chink  of  which,  his  eye  nearly 
dimmed  with  affright,  he  could  watch 
unsuspected  whatever  might  be  done  in 
the  adjoining  room. 

His  fear  vanished  instantly,  when  he 
perceived  that  it  was  only  a  goat  that 
they  had  been  slaughtering  ;  and  he  was 
about  to  steal  into  his  bed  again,  ashamed 
of  his  groundless  apprehensions,  when 
his  ear  was  arrested  by  a  conversation 
which  transfixed  him  aghast  with  terror  to 
the  spot. 

“  This  is  an  easier  job  than  you  had 
yesterday,”  said  the  man  who  held  the 
goat.  “  I  wish  all  the  throats  we’ve  cut 
were  as  easily  and  quietly  done.  Did  you 
ever  hear  such  a  noise  as  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  made  last  night  !  It  was  well  we 
had  no  neighbour  within  a  dozen  of  miles, 
or  they  must  have  heard  his  cries  for  help 
and  mercy.” 

fC  Don’t  speak  of  it,”  replied  the 
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other ;  “  I  was  never  fond  of  blood¬ 
shed.” 

“  Ha  !  ha  !”  said  the  other  with  a  sneer., 
“  you  say  so,  do  you  ?” 

“  I  do,”  answered  the  first,  gloomily  ; 
“  the  Murder  Hole  is  the  thing  for  me — 
that  tells  no  tales — a  single  scuffle — a 
single  plunge — and  the  fellow’s  dead  and 
buried  to  your  hand  in  a  moment.  1 
would  defy  all  the  officers  in  Christendom 
to  discover  any  mischief  there.” 

(e  Ay,  Nature  did  us  a  good  turn  when 
she  contrived  such  a  place  as  that.  Who 
that  saw  a  hole  in  the  heath,  filled  with 
clear  water,  and  so  small  that  the  long 
grass  meets  over  the  top  of  it,  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  depth  is  unfathomable,  and 
that  it  conceals  more  than  forty  people 
who  have  met  their  death  there  ? — it  sucks 
them  in  like  a  leech  !” 

<f  How  do  you  mean  to  dispatch  the 
lad  in  the  next  room'7”  asked  the  old 
woman  in  an  under  tone.  The  elder  son 
made  her  a  sign  to  be  silent,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  wards  the  door  where  their  trembling 
auditor  was  concealed  ;  while  the  other, 
with  an  expression  of  brutal  ferocity,  pas¬ 
sed  his  bloody  knife  across  his  throat. 

The  pedlar  boy  possessed  a  bold  and 
daring  spirit,  which  was  now  roused  to 
desperation  ;  but  in  any  open  resistance, 
the  cdds  were  so  completely  against  him, 
that  flight  seemed  his  best  resource.  He 
gently  stole  to  the  window,  and  having 
by  one  desperate  effort,  broke  the  rusty 
bolt  by  which  the  casement  had  been  fast¬ 
ened,  he  let  himself  down  without  noise 
or  difficulty.  This  betokens  good,  thought 
he,  pausing  an  instant  in  dreadful  hesita¬ 
tion  what  dii  ection  to  take.  This  momen¬ 
tary  deliberation  was  interrupted  by  the 
hoarse  vo:ce  of  the  men  calling  aloud, 
“  The  boy  has  fled — let  loose  the  blood¬ 
hound  /”  These  words  sunk  like  a  death- 
knell  on  his  heart,  for  escape  appeared 
now  impossible,  and  his  nerves  seemed  to 
melt  away  like  wax  in  a  furnace.  Shall 
I  perish  without  a  struggle !  thought  he, 
rousing  himself  to  exertion,  and,  helpless 
and  terrified  as  a  hare  pursued  by  its 
ruthless  hunters,  he  fled  across  the  heath. 
Soon  the  baying  of  the  blood-hound 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the 
voice  of  its  masters  sounded  through  the 
moor,  as  they  endeavoured  so  accelerate 
its  speed,  —  panting  and  breathless  the 
boy  pursued  his  hopeless  career,  but 
every  moment  his  pursuers  seemed  to  gain 
upon  his  failing  steps.  The  hound  was 
unimpeded  by  the  darkness  which  was 
to  him  so  impenetrable,  and  its  noise 
rung  louder  and  deeper  on  his  ear — 
while  the  lanterns  which  were  carried  by 
the  men  gleamed  near  and  distinct  upon 
his  vision. 


At  his  fullest  speed,  the  terrified  boy 
fell  with  violence  over  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  having  nothing  on  but  his  shirt,  he 
was  severely  cut  in  every  limb.  With 
one  wild  crv  to  heaven  for  assistance,  he 
continued  prostrate  on  the  [earth,  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  nearly  insensible.  The  dioarse 
voices  of  the  men,  and  the  still  louder 
baying  of  the  dog,  were  now  so  near, 
that  instant  destruction  seemed  inevitable, 
— already  he  felt  himself  in  their  fangs, 
and  the  bloody  knife  of  the  assassin  ap¬ 
peared  to  gleam  before  his  eyes — despair 
renewed  his  energy,  and  once  more,  in 
an  agony  of  affright  that  seemed  verg¬ 
ing  towards  madness,  he  rushed  forward 
so  rapidly  that  terror  seemed  to  have 
given  wings  to  his  feet.  A  loud  cry 
near  the  spot  he  had  left  arose  on  his 
ears  without  suspending  his  flight.  The 
hound  had  stopped  at  the  place  where 
the  pedlar’s  wounds  bled  so  profusely, 
and  deeming  the  chase  now  over,  it  lay 
down  there,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
proceed  ;  in  vain  the  men  beat  it  with 
frantic  violence,  and  tried  again  to  put 
the  hound  on  the  scent, — the  sight  of 
blood  had  satisfied  the  animal  that  its 
work  was  done,  and  with  dogged  re¬ 
solution  it  resisted  every  inducement  to 
pursue  the  same  scent  a  second  time. 
1  he  pedlar  boy  in  the  meantime  paused 
not  in  his  flight  till  morning  dawned — ■ 
and  still  as  he  fled,  the  noise  of  steps 
seemed  to  pursue  him,  and  the  cry  of 
his  assassins  still  sounded  in  the  distance. 
Ten  miles  off  he  reached  a  vtllage,  and 
spread  instant  alarm  throughout  the 

neighbourhood - the  inhabitants  were 

aroused  with  one  accord  into  a  tumult  of 
indignation — several  of  them  had  lost 
sons,  brothers,  or  friends  cn  the  heath, 
and  all  united  in  proceeding  instantly 
to  seize  the  old  woman  and  her  sons, 
who  were  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  their 
violence. 

Three  gibbets  were  immediately  raised 
on  the  moor,  and  the  wretched  culprits 
confessed  before  their  execution  to  the 
destruction  of  nearly  fifty  victims  in  the 
Murder  Hole,  which  they  pointed  out, 
and  near  which  they  suffered  the  penalty 
of  their  crimes.  The  bones  of  several 
murdered  persons  were  with  difficulty 
brought  up  from  the  abyss  into  which 
they  had  been  thrust;  but  so  narrow  is 
the  aperture,  and  so  extraordinary  the 
depth,  that  all  who  see  it  are  inclined  to 
coincide  in  the  tradition  of  the  country 
people  that  it  is  unfathomable.  The 
scene  of  these  events  still  continues  nearly 
as  it  was  300  years  ago.  The  remains  of 
the  old  cottage,  with  its  blackened  walls, 
(haunted  of  course  by  a  thousand  evil 
spirits,)  and  the  extensive  moor,  on  which 
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a  more  modern  inn  (if  it  can  be  dignified 
with  such  an  epithet)  resembles  its  pre¬ 
decessor  in  every  thing  but  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  the  landlord  is  deform¬ 
ed,  but  possesses  extraordinary  genius  ; 
he  has  himself  manufactured  a  violin,  on 
which  he  plays  with  untaught  skill, — 
and  if  any  discord  be  heard  in  the  house, 
or  any  murder  committed  in  it,  this  is  his 
only  instrument.  His  daughter  (who  has 
never  travelled  beyond  the  heath)  has  in¬ 
herited  her  father’s  talent,  and  learnt  all 
his  terror  and  superstition,  which  she 
relates  with  infinite  spirit ;  but  when  you 
are  led  by  her  across  the  heath  to  drop  a 
stone  into  that  deep  and  narrow  gulf  to 
which  our  story  relates, — when  you  stand 
on  its  slippery  edge,  and  (parting  the  long 
grass  with  which  it  is  covered)  gaze  into 
its  mysterious  depths — when  she  describes 
with  all  the  animation  of  an  eye-witness , 
the  struggle  of  the  victims  grasping  the 
grass  as  a  last  hope  of  preservation,  and 
trying  to  drag  in  their  assassin  as  an  ex¬ 
piring  effort  of  vengeance, — when  you 
are  told  that  for  300  years  the  clear  wa¬ 
ters  in  this  diamond  of  the  desert  have  re¬ 
mained  untasted  by  moital  lips,  and  that 
the  solitary  traveller  ;  is  still  pursued  at 
night  by  the  howling  of  the  blood-hound, 
—it  is  then  only  that  it  is  possible  fully 
to  appreciate  the  terrors  of  the  murder 
hole.  Blackwood' s  Mag. 


FROM  ARAMINTA  TO  MEDORA. 


“  II  falloit  rendre  miserable  les  auteurs  de 
mes  jours,  men  amant,  ou  moi-meme,  saus 
savoir  ce  que  je  faisois,  je  choisis  ma  propre 
infortune.” — La  Nouvelle  Heloise. 


Ere  your  billet  could  reach  me  last  Monday, 
They  had  dragg’d  your  poor  friend  to  the 
Church, 

Araminta  is  now— -Mrs.  Grundy— 

Orlando  is — left  in  the  lurch* 

By  my  side  stood  the  youth  of  my  passion, 

In  a  total  derangement  of  dress, 

With  his  hair  in  a  Werter-like  fashion — 

Oh  !  ye  gods,  that  I  ever  said— ■“  Yes.” 

At  the  Church  door  we  parted,  when  snug  I 
Was  placed  in  my  chariot  and  four, 

While  Orlando  stept  into  a  Buggy, 

I  was  sever’d  from  all  I  adore; 

Grundy  scatter’d  some  silver  about  him, 
Orlando  look’d  back  in  distress, 

At  the  silver,  or  me,  can  you  doubt  him  ? 
Medora,  I’m  sure,  won’t  say — “  Yes.” 

On  the  evening  before  he  protested 
We  should  feed  upon  love  did  we  wed. 

And  bis  looks  were  so  meagre  and  wasted 
That  I  needs  must  believe  what  he  said. 

A  top  boot,  he  could  not  abide  one. 

And  for  mounting  a  Cob — can  you  guess  ? 
Why,  he  never  wa*  known  yet  to  ride  one — 
You  will  say  he  han’t  got  one — Why  yes. 


Then  the  City’s  so  much  his  aversion. 

His  bills  he  can’t  bear  to  defray  ’em, 

And  sooner  than  take  that  excursion 
He’d  make  any  shift  not  to  pay  ’em. 

He  never  drinks  malt  with  his  cheese,  love. 
Nor  port  after  dinner,  unless 
Some  Irish  Bacchante  to  please,  love. 

And  then  was  obliged  to  say — “  Yes.” 

My  Orlando  is  all  inspiration. 

Thinks  reading  the  papers  a  bore. 

Like  all  heroes,  above  education. 

But  can  Moore,  Scott,  and  Byron  adore. 
When  I’ve  ask’d  him  to  read,  he’d  so  stam¬ 
mer. 

And  all  the  hard  words  he’d  so  miss. 

And  make  such  false  stops  and  false  gram¬ 
mar. 

Don’t  you  think  ’tmust  have  vex’d  him  t  — 
O  !  yes. 

Grundy  offer’d  his  fortune  and  hand,  love. 
Indignant  1  spurn’d  at  the  wretch, 

Then  a  diamond  necklace,  and  band,  love, 
With  ear-rings  and  bracelets  to  match  ; 
Then  I  thought  of  Orlando’s  endearings. 

His  passion,  our  moments  of  blissr 
Look’d  at  Grundy — the  diamond  ear-rings — 
More  dead  than  alive,  groan’d  out — “  Yes.” 

Ah  !  the  wretch  I  have  wedded  is  wealthy. 

Is  only  just  five  feet  and  eight. 

Looks  cheerful  and  odiously  healthy, 

Has  lands  and  a  service  of  plate. 

Don’t  you  pity  your  friend,  my  Medora  ? 

To  be  snatch’d  from  my  day  dream  o 
bliss  ; 

From  the  portionless  youth  I  adore — Ah  ! 

I  think  that  I  hear  you  sigh — ”  Yes.” 

May  you  never  to  wealth  be  allied, 

May  you  ne’er  wed  for  houses  or  lands, 

May  a  Grundy  ne’er  made  you  his  bride. 

Nor  be  forced  to  wear  diamond  bands  ; 

May  you  live  upon  love  in  a  grot, 

Nor  envy  the  wealth  l  possess — 

You  would  spurn  all  such  trash,  would  you 
not  ? 

Ah  1  I  know  my  Medora  ’ll  say — “  Yes.” 

Be  advised,  love— ah,  think  what  a  treat 
With  the  youth  of  your  heart  to  live  free, 

In  a  grot  with  the  moss  at  your  feet, 

And  a  sweet  pledge  of  love  on  your  knee; 
Ah  !  remember  your  wretched  friend’s  fate. 
Nor  be  tempted  by  splendour  or  dress, 

If  a  Quiz  offers  half  his  estate. 

Oh  !  never  be  brought  to  say — “  Yes.” 

Though  my  lot  in  a  Palace  is  cast. 

Though  off  gold  and  off  silver  I  eat, 

How  I’ll  envy  your  frugal  repast, 

Your  brown  bread  and  your  Wedgwood’s 
white  plate. 

When  lighted  by  wax-lights  a  score, 

(I  don’t  like  that  gas,  I  confess) 

Then  I’ll  think  of  your  simple  mould  four, 

And  regret  that  I  ever  said — ”  Yes.” 

t'  •, 

May  you  still  have  some  ling’ring  complaint 
That  may  render  you  paler  and  thinner, 
May  you  ne’er  know  the  horrid  constraint 
To  eat  every  day  a  good  dinner  ! 

Should  your  parents  propose  some  rich  bore. 
Should  they  plead  as  excuse  their  distress, 
Though  famine  should  stare  at  their  door, 

Ah  !  never  be  brought  to  say  Yes.” 

New  Mon. 
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THE  LADY’S  LIBRARY.* 


The  first  monthly  part  of  a  work  bear¬ 
ing  the  above  title,  which  is  before  us, 
intended  for  the  instruction  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  softer  sex,  is  really  a  very 
deserving  and  tasteful  publication,  the 
size  of  which  is  happily  adapted  for  con¬ 
veyance  in  the  reticule  of  those  for  whom 
it  is  designed.  In  appearance,  the  Lady’s 
Library  resembles  the  Percy  Anecdotes, 
being  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the 
young  Princess  Victorine,  executed  with 
as  much  talent  as  were  those  which  ac¬ 
companied  that  highly  popular  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  contents,  which  are  varied,  con¬ 
sist  of  an  interesting  article  which  forci¬ 
bly  pourtrays  the  “  Advantages  of  Men¬ 
tal  Cultivation  in  the  Female  Sex  this 
is  succeeded  by  a  well  written  biography 
of  that  virtuous,  devoted,  and  noble- 
minded,  but  unfortunate  lady,  Rachael 
Wriothesley,  the  wife  of  Lord  Russel ; 
admirably  calculated  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  amiable  charater 
of  this  “  heroine  of  conjugal  and  mater¬ 
nal  virtue.”  A  long  article  follows 
this  memoir,  of  a  very  agreeable  na¬ 
ture,  on  “  Grace  and  Elegance  of  De¬ 
portment,”  which  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  book,  as  does  also  one  entitled  the 
“  Outlines  of  Zoology,”  containing  in  a 
brief  space  the  principal  features  of  the 
science.  A  clever  translation  succeeds, 
of  an  interesting  tale  from  the  “  Friend¬ 
ship’s  Offering,”  of  1828  ;  founded  on  a 
fact  which  actually  took  place  some  years 
before  the  revolution  in  French  Flanders. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  pages  of  the 
part  under  notice  is  occupied  by  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Nightingale,  embracing  all 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  delicate 
and  beautiful  little  feathered  songster,  and 
a  few  gems  of  modern  poetry,  original 
and  select,  we  believe,  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  merit. 

A  portion  of  the  last  mentioned  history 
we  here  lay  before  our  readers. 

History  of  the  Nightingale . 

“  The  Nightingale  inhabits  Europe 
from  Italy  and  Spain,  as  far  as  Sweden. 
It  is  also  found  in  Siberia,  part  of  Asia, 
and  on  the  coast  of.  Barbary.  We  are 
also  informed  that  it  has  been  seen  in 
China  and  Japan.  In  their  migration, 
they  set  out  and  return  with  the  common 
warblers,  fig-eaters,  and  other  insectivorous 
birds.  So  powerful  is  the  instinct  of 
migration  in  this  bird,  that  those  which 


are  retained  in  captivity  are  observed  to 
be  particularly  agitated,  especially  during 
the  night,  at  the  usual  periods  when  the 
species  migrate.  The  nightingale  changes 
places,  not  only  to  avoid  the  cold,  but 
also  to  seek  out  the  countries  in  which  it 
can  procure  a  suitable  aliment.  Natur¬ 
ally  timid  and  solitary,  it  migrates,  arri¬ 
ves,  and  departs  alone.  It  appears  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  April,  or,  at 
farthest,  in  the  beginning  of  May  :  in 
France,  a  little  sooner.  It  remains  at 
first,  among  the  hedges  which  border  cul¬ 
tivated  lands  and  gardens,  where  it  finds 
a  more  abundant  nutriment ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  forests  begin  to  be  covered  with 
verdure,  it  retires  into  the  woods  and 
thickets,  where  it  delights  in  the  foliage. 
The  shelter  of  a  hill-side,  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  some  purling  stream,  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  an  echo,  are  the  haunts  which  it 
usually  prefers.  The  male  has  always 
two  or  three  favourite  trees,  on  which  it 
delights  to  sing  ;  and  seldom  will  it  give 
any  where  else  to  its  voice  all  the  com¬ 
pass  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  one  it 
most  particularly  prefers  is  that  which  is 
nearest  to  the  nest,  on  which  it  ever  keeps 
a  watchful  eye.  Once  mated,  it  will 
never  suffer  any  of  its  own  species  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  tree  which  it  has  chosen,  the 
extent  of  which  depends  on  the  greater  or 
less  abundance  of  nutriment  which  it  af¬ 
fords  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family.  We 
find  that  where  food  is  abundant,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  nests  is  considerably 
less.  Jealousy,  however,  has  something 
to  do  with  the  extent  of  jjheir  mutual  dis¬ 
tance,  for  the  males  fight  outrageously  for 
the  choice  of  a  companion.  These  com¬ 
bats  are  frequently  reiterated-  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  arrivals  of  the  nightingales. 
It  is  said  that  the  females  are  much  less 
numerous  in  this  species ;  but  this  opi¬ 
nion  may  arise  from  the  males  migra¬ 
ting  sooner  than  the  females,  whereby  more 
of  them  are  caught  at  such  periods. 

ce  They  commence  the  construction  of 
their  nests  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
Coarse  weeds  and  dried  oak- leaves  are 
employed  in  great  quantities  without. 
Horse-hair,  little  roots,  and  cows’-hair, 
furnish  the  inside.  The  whole  is  bound 
together,  but  in  so  fragile  a  manner,  that 
as  soon  as  the  nest  is  displaced,  the  whole 
edifice  crumbles  to  pieces.  It  is  usually 
constructed  near  the  ground,  in  brush¬ 
wood,  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge,  &c.,  or  on 
the  lowest  branches  of  some  tufted  shrub. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and 
of  a  greenish  brown.  It.  is  said  that  the 
male  does  not  take  part  the  incubation, 
\yhich  would  be  an  exception  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  order  among  insectivorous  birds, 
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all  of  which  relieve  their  females  in  this  care 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day.  Such  a 
supposed  exception,  however,  demands, 
before  it  can  be  admitted,  the  best  au¬ 
thenticated  observations  confirmatory  of 
its  existence. 

‘c  It  is  also  reported,  that  the  female  quits 
the  nest  but  once  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours,  to  take  food  :  this  would  be  a  long 
time  for  a  bird  to  fast  that  feeds  on  in¬ 
sects  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  male  sup¬ 
plies  her  with  food  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  As  soon  as  the  young  have  broken  the 
shell,  both  parents  take  equal  care  of 
them,  but  they  do  not  disgorge  the  food 
for  them,  like  canaries.  In  this  point, 
they  do  not  differ  from  the  other  insecti¬ 
vorous  birds  ;  for,  like  them,  they  have 
no  crop.  They  fill  their  beak,  as  far  as 
the  eeosophagus,  with  small  worms,  naked 
caterpillars,  ants’  eggs,  and  those  of  other 
insects,  which  they  distribute  equally  to 
the  young.  When  the  food  is  abundant 
near  the  nest,  they  content  themselves 
with  carrying  it  at  the  end  of  their  beak 
as  they  do  when  they  bring  up  their 
young  in  aviaries.  The  little  ones  have 
the  body  covered  with  feathers  in  less 
than  fifteen  days,  and  quit  the  nest  before 
they  are  able  to  fly.  Then  they  are  ob¬ 
served  to  follow  their  parents,  jumping 
from  branch  to  branch.  As  soon  as  they 
can  flutter,  the  male  takes  care  of  the  rest 
of  their  education,  while  the  female  is 
occupied  in  constructing  a  new  nest  for 
the  second  brood.  She  has  generally  two 
in  the  year,  seldom  three,  at  least  in  our 
part  of  the  world,  except  the  first  has 
been  destroyed,  which  often  occurs  after 
the  placing,  of  the  nest.. 

“  After  the  birth  of  the  first  brood,  the 
nightingale  ceases  to  sing,  and  is  seldom 
heard  during  the  second  hatching,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  take  place.  But  it  often  ut¬ 
ters  a  piercing  cry,  especially  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
and  a  kind  of  low,  hoarse  croaking,  which 
the  father  and  mother  repeat  incessantly, 
whenever  the  nest  is  approached.  These 
are  cries  of  inquietude  and  alarm,  which 
far  from  proving  a  security,  serve  only 
to  reveal  the  place  of  concealment,  and 
expose  the  young  to  danger  still,  at  this 
signal,  the  young  family  remains  motion¬ 
less,  squats  down  on  the  branches,  or 
conceals  itself  in  the  bushes,  and  espe¬ 
cially  preserves  a  most  profound  si¬ 
lence. 

“  Towards  the  end  of  August,  or  even 
sooner,  if  their  habitual  nourishment  grow 
rare  in  the  woods,  they  quit  them,  both 
young  and  old,  to  approach  green  hed¬ 
ges,  lands  newly  ploughed,  and  gardens, 
where  it  is  more  abundant,  and' they  then 
unite  to  it  tender  berries  and  fruits. 


Their  flesh  then  grows  fat  and  delicate, 
and  is  esteemed  in  some  places,  especially 
at  Gascony  in  France.  But  neither  there 
nor  elsewhere  are  they  fattened  for  table, 
as  some  naturalists  have  asserted. 

“  The  Nightingale  has  of  all  other  birds., 
a  voice  of  the  greatest  harmony,  variety, 
and  compass.  Even  the  mocking  thrush, 
which  some  have  set  far  above  it,  has 
been  universally  pronounced  by  all  who 
have  heard  both  birds,  to  be  much  inferior, 
to  hold  at  least  but  the  second  rank  among 
the  feathered  songsters.  The  nightingale 
unites  the  talents  of  all  the  singing  birds, 
and  succeeds  in  every  style  :  sixteen  dif¬ 
ferent  burdens  may  be  reckoned  in  its 
song,  well  determined  by  the  first  and 
last  notes.  It  can  sustain  the  song  unin¬ 
terrupted  during  seventy  seconds;  and 
the  sphere  which  its  voice  can  fill  is  at 
least  a  mile  in  diameter.  Song  is  so  pe¬ 
culiarly  the  attribute  of  this  species,  that 
even  the  female  possesses  it — less  strong 
and  varied,  it  is  true,  than  that  of  the 
male,  but  as  to  the  rest  entirely  resem¬ 
bling  it ;  even  in  its  dreaming  sleep  the 
nightingale  warbles.  What  peculiarly 
constitutes  the  charm  of  this  bird  is,  that 
it  never  repeats  itself,  like  other  birds  ;  it 
creates  at  each  burden  or  passage,  and 
even  if  it  ever  resume  the  same,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  with  new  accent  and  added  embel¬ 
lishments.  In  calm  weather,  in  the  fine 
nights  of  spring,  when  its  voice  is  heard 
alone,  undisturbed  by  any  other  sound, 
nothing  can  be  more  ravishing  and  de¬ 
lightful ;  then  it  developes  in  their  ut¬ 
most  plenitude,  all  the  resources  of  its 
incomparable  organ ;  but  from  the  set¬ 
ting  in  of  the  summer  solstice,  it  grows 
more  sparing  of  its  song,  it  is  seldom 
heard,  and  when  it  is,  there  is  neither 
animation  nor  constancy  in  its  tones.  In 
a  few  days,  at  this  time,  the  song  alto¬ 
gether  ceases,  and  we  hear  nothing  but 
hoarse  cries  and  a  croaking  sound,  in 
which  we  would  in  vain  endeavour  to 
recognize  the  melodious  Philomela.” 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  portion  pub¬ 
lished  of  this  very  attractive  little  work, 
possessing  as  it  does  great  literary  merit, 
without  awarding  it  our  meed  of  praise  ; 
and  we  shrewdly  suspect,  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  we  shall  see  it  obtain  uni” 
versal  and  permanent  popularity. 


EPIGRAM. 

Seize  Time  by  the  forelock,  by  the  proverb 
we’re  told  ; 

That  is,  if  we  stick  to  the  letter  ; 

But  I  think  that  to  make  it  a  much  surer 
hold. 

The  old  gentleman’s  pigtail  were  better. 

Pistol. 
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SONG  OF  THE  ALPINE  BANDITTI, 

In  Mr.  Jones's  new  Tragedy ,  (i  The 
Stepmother 


1  he  peaks  of  our.  mountains 
Ate  props  to  the  sky, 

Their  loins  are  begirdled 
With  forests  on  high. 

The  hill-wolf,  our  neighbour. 

Our  music  provides; 

The  thunder  in  chorus 
With  echo  abides. 

The  day  is  our  night,  and  the  night  is  our  day. 
While  mortals  are  sleeping  we  watch  for  our 
prey. 

The  clefts  of  the  crater 
We  use  for  our  hearths. 

The  rocks  are  our  pillows, 

The  ravines  our  paths. 

The  firmament  o’er  us 
The  roof  of  our  home, 
for  that  is  the  wide  world, 

Wherever  ws  roam. 

The  day  is  our  night,  & c. 

Let  cowards,  who  tremble 
Our  dangers  to  face, 

Their  wishes  dissemble 
To  join  in  our  chase  : 

Our  kind  is  our  quarry, 

And  might  is  our  right  5 
For  plunder  and  roving. 

We  forage  and  fight. 

The  day  is  our  night,  &c. 

The  severt-hill’d  city, 

Who  founded  its  fame  f 
Its  builders  were  robbers, 

Its  Homans  the  same; 

What,  what  were  their  legions? 

Marauders  in  hordes — 

’Tis  nature  that  teacheth 
The  law  of  our  swords. 

The  day  is  our  night,  &c. 


FANCY.— (A  Song.) 

(Far  the  Olio.) 

Oh  !  Fancy  is  a  fearful  treasure  ! 

Giving  pain  as  well  as  pleasure — 

Mingling  woe  in  joy’s  bowl — 

Wreathing  sorrows  round  the  soul  f 
’Mid  her  hopes  what  fears  are  frowning. 
Every  happiest  wish  surrounding  ! 

Fancy  smiles  intensely  bright, 
Wounding  while  it  charms  the  sight ! 

Oh  !  I’ve  felt  the  glow  of  feeling — 

Heard  heart-music  rcund  me  stealing — 
Bathed  in  streamlets  pure  and  clear — 
Dreamt  of  heaven  and  deem’d  me  there  ! 
But  with  all  these  raptures  wreathing, 
Sorrows  sigh  was  round  me  breathing  ! — 

Oh  !  Fancy’s  flower  is  sweet  to  smell, 
But — taste  it — bitters  in  it  dwell ! 

Oh  !  I’ve  drank  love’s  softest  sighing — 

Half  refusing,  half  complying  ! 

I  have  knelt  at  beauty’s  shrine — 

Offer’d  homage  half  divine — 

Felt  the  bliss  of  truth  believing — 

Felt,  alas!  how  sad’s  deceiving! 

Fancy’s  like  some  changing  storm, 
Sternly  cold,  or  fiercely  warm ! 


Oh  !  I’ve  felt  my  heart  a  glowing. 

With  the  joys  Love  was  bestowing;- 
And  I’ve  felt  the  chilling  power. 

Sadly  told,  of  Falsehood’s  hour  f 
Oh  !  Fancy  is  a  painful  pleasure  ; 

Like  melody  when  woe’s  the  measure,- 
Like  to  beauty’s  eyes  of  light, 

Falsely  fond,  or  coldly  bright  1 

Oh !  I’ve  view’d  the  growing  morning — 
Joy’d  to  see  the  sun’s  rich  dawning  ; 

And  I’ve  wept,  when  showers  have  shed 
Their  gloomy  tear-drops  on  my  head  I 
Scoff  not  that  which  Fancy  painted  ! 

Blame  not  that  which,  speedy,  fainted  ! 
Fancy’s  like  a  >vayward  child, 

By  trifles  pleased,  by  trifles  guiled. 

Oh  !  I’ve  lived  ’tween  joy  and  sorrow. 

Smiled  to-day  and  wept  to  morrow; 

With  woe  most  sad  and  joy  most  bright  ! 
Ask  no  more  for  Fancy’s  light ! 

For  it  is  a  fearful  treasure, 

Giving  pain  as  well  as  pleasure  !' 

Fancy,  though  it  shineth  bright, 
Woundeth,  while  it  charms  the  sight- 

B.  JABMAN, 


CANTON. 

{Continued  from  page  59.) 

But  to  return  to  the  Fatee  gardens? 
after  you  have  threaded  the  avenues  of 
orange  trees,  &c.  above  noticed,  you  find 
the  rest  of  the  garden  very  neatly  laid 
out.  There  is  generally  a  large  tank  in 
the  centre,  and  little  wooden  temples,  or 
summer-houses,  erected  in  different  parts- 
of  the  garden. 

There  are  about  half-a-dozen  of  these 
gardens  all  laid  out  in  a  similar  manner* 
situated  close  to  each  other.  Returning 
from  these  one  evening  in  the  factory’s 
gig,  (not  a  one-horse  chaise,  but  a  six- 
oared  boat,)  a  number  of  small  sampans 
passed  us,  each  skulled  by  a  single  man  ^ 
with  their  usual  impudence  they  joined 
chorus  in  calling  us  names,  and  one  with 
his  paddle  purposely  splashed  us  all  over. 
We  immediately  bouted  ship,”  and 
pursued  him  :  but,  owing  to  the  great 
crowd  of  boats  passing  up  and  down, 
there  was  some  delay  in  getting  the  gig 
round,  and  the  rascal  reached  the  shore  a 
few  minutes  before  us,  and  ran  into  the 
village,  where  it  would  have  been  fruit¬ 
less  to  search  for  him.  So  we  contented 
ourselves  with  seizing  his  boat,  making 
it  fast  to  the  stern  of  the  gig,  and  towing 
it  away  in  triumph  in  the  face  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  perhaps  luckily  for  us,  did  not 
attempt  to  recapture  our  prize. 

O11  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  the 
factory,  and  about  four  miles  from  Can¬ 
ton,  there  is  a  small  tea  plantation,  which 
I  accompanied  a  party  to  visit :  the  tea- 
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shrubs  were  of  a  dark  green  colour,  very 
thick  set,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  gooseberry-bush  :  they  were 
planted  very  regularly  in  little  square 
patches,  and  were  in  full  blossom,  bear¬ 
ing  a  white  flower,  with  a  great  many 
stamina,  resembling  the  flower  of  the  may, 
but  much  larger.  In  other  parts  of  tire 
country,  the  tea-plant  is  said  to  grow  to  a 
tree,  which,  I  imagine  must  be  another 
species,  as  these  did  not  appear  capable 
of  such  a  metamorphosis.  The  green  tea 
is  made  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  same 
plant  which  produces  the  black,  but  is 
considered  i(  No.  I.”  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Chinese,  and  is  rarely  drank.  Indeed, 
during  the  whole  time  I  was  in  China,  1 
never  once  tasted  green  tea,  black  being 
the  only  kind  drank  by  the  Europeans  as 
well  as  the  Chinese.  Pouchong  is  consi¬ 
dered  No.  I.  black  tea,  gunpowder  and 
hyson  the  best  green.  The  Chinese  are 
eternally  drinking  tea  ;  in  every  shop 
there  are  always  some  small  tea-cups  on 
the  counter ;  they  put  the  tea  leaves  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  pour  hot  water  oji 
them,  put  a  cover  over,  and  let  it  stand 
til!  ready  ;  they  never  add  milk,  and  sel¬ 
dom  sugar.  Their  own  fondness  for  this 
beverage,  united  to  our  immense  trade 
in  teas,  leads  them  apparently  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  staple  of  an  Englishman’s 
fare,  for  in  one  of  the  hoppo’s  edicts, 
issued  while  I  was  at  Canton,  that  im¬ 
portant  officer  expatiated  on  the  liberality 
of  the  celestial  empire,  in  permitting  the 
(( foreign  devils”  of  Englishmen,  “  who 
live  in  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,”  to  come  to  Canton  to  buy  tea  for 
the  support  of  their  existence. 

Both  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  plantation,  every  village  we  passed 
turned  out  its  men,  women,  and  children, 
to  stare  and  hoot  at  us,  calling  us  f(  fauk- 
wi  quisy  (red-haired  devils)  canderoo, 
toonama,1'  and  every  abusive  epithet  in 
their  vocabulary. 

Not  contented  with  pelting  us  with 
hard  language,  they  proceeded  to  try 
the  effect  of  hard  brickbats,  sticks,  and 
stones  ;  to  all  which,  however,  we  evin¬ 
ced  a  most  stoic  apathy,  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court, 
which  enjoin  the  principle,  that  “  if  thv 
neighbour  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  unto  him  the  left,”  or,  in  other 
words,  “  if  he  break  thy  sconce  with  a 
brick  bat,  present  him  thy  neck  also, 
rather  than  that  the  trade  be  stopped.” 
It  is  rather  mortifying  to  the  pride  of 
an  Englishman  (who,  except  perhaps  the 
stiff-necked  generation  we  are  speaking 
of,  are  the  most  conceited  of  human 
beings)  that  any  nation,  so  far  from  re¬ 
garding  him  with  that  respect  and  admi¬ 


ration  which  he  conceives  to  be  his  due, 
as  a  being  of  superior  order,  should,  on 
the  contrary,  look  upon  him  as  they 
would  on  an  ooran-outang,  as  a  raree 
show  ;  in  short,  as  an  object  so  strange 
and  uncouth  in  appearance,  as  only  to 
merit  the  ridicule,  perhaps  contempt  of 
the  spectator.  But  it  is  some  satisfaction 
to  know,  that  the  English  factory  are 
held  in  higher  estimation  by  the  Chinese 
than  any  of  the  other  factories ;  indeed 
the  hoppo  (or  governor  of  Canton)  ex¬ 
pressly  declared,  in  an  edict  issued  while 
I  was  in  China,  that  the  British  typan, 
or  chief,  alone  understood  and  acted 
upon  the  principles  of  moral  fitness. 
The  decision,  firmness,  and  influence  of 
the  English  factory  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  other  factories  on  various  occasions, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  factory,  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  charter,  appears  to  be 
a  measure  of  doubtful  expediency,  whe¬ 
ther  as  it  regards  the  interest  of  our  own 
or  of  other  countries.  It  was  an  opinion 
rather  generally  held,  that  throwing  open 
the  trade  woula  have  the  effect  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  quality  and  raising  the  price  of 
teas  imported  to  England.  Jealous  of 
the  encroachments  of  other  nations,  the 
Chinese  exercise  unremitting  vigilance, 
in  order  not  only  to  prevent  the  exten¬ 
sion,  but  also,  if  possible,  to  contract  the 
limits  of  our  influence. 

To  counteract  these  efforts  at  restraint 
and  imposition,  a  firm  and  respected 
body  or  chiefs,  vested  with  authority 
over  all  the  English  traders,  and  with 
powers  to  stop  the  trade  if  occasion  should 
require  it,  appears  to  be  indispensable  ; 
for  in  the  general  scramble  that  would 
ensue,  none  possessing  any  power  indi¬ 
vidually,  or  any  experience  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Chinese,  all  would  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  hong  mer¬ 
chants,  who  have  no  check  upon  their 
measures,  however  arbitrary,  except  the 
fear  of  losing  the  trade. 

The  tea  warehouses  of  the  hong  mer¬ 
chants,  from  which  the  whole  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  supplied,  are,  as  may  be  suppo¬ 
sed,  very  extensive,  and  present  a  busy 
scene  at  the  [period  of  despatching  the 
ships.  To  avoid  imposition  the  teas  are 
examined  by  the  supracargoes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner;  two  or  three  hundred 
chests  are  laid  out  for  inspection,  and 
the  supracargo  selects  twenty  or  thirty 
at  random ;  ascertains  the  weight  of 
each,  then  taking  the  tea  out,  weighs 
the  chest  by  itself.  The  regular  tea  ex¬ 
aminers  then  proceed  to  ascertain  the 
quality  of  the  teas  by  the  smell  and  by 
the  taste,  and  from  habit  they  acquire 
the  power  of  pronouncing  to  a  nicety 
the  different  degrees  of  excellence  in 
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each.  A  magnetized  steel  rod  is  some- 
times  inserted  into  a  chest,  which,  upon 
being  drawn  out,  appears  thickly  covered 
with  particles  of  steel  filings,  which  are 
mixed  up  with  the  tea  by  the  Chinese, 
either  to  increase  the  flavour  or  the  weight, 
most  probably  the  latter.  The  nature 
of  the  business  which  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  supracargoes  to  transact  is  any¬ 
thing  but  interesting  or  agreeable.  All 
the  affairs  of  the  factory  being  managed 
entirely  by  the  chief  and  the  members 
of  the  committee,  there  remains  nothing 
for  the  supracargoes  and  writers  to  do 
but  to  weigh  tea  and  copy  letters,  duties 
which  in  India  would  be  assigned  to  a 
common  Grannie. 

However,  there  is  a  fine  library  for 
those  who  possess  a  turn  for  literature, 
and  a  racket  court,  billiard- rooms,  and 
row-boats  for  those  who  prefer  gymnas¬ 
tic  pursuits.  Their  public  rooms  at  Can¬ 
ton  are  large  and  handsomely  furnished, 
and  their  private  ones  small  and  snug, 
embellished  with  fire-places,  bell-ropes, 
&c.  in  the  English  style.  A  public  table, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  is  kept  up  by 
the  Company  for  the  factory,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  served  I  have  ever  met 
with  in  the  east ;  the  table  is  never  over¬ 
loaded  as  in  India,  and  every  thing  is  par¬ 
ticularly  neat,  clean,  and  English. 

The  Chinese  too  are  admirable  cooks  ; 
their  pastry,  jellies,  and  sweets  are  excel¬ 
lent.  The  best  fruits  had  not  come  in  ; 
the  mandarin  oranges,  however,  had  just 
made  their  appearauce  ;  they  are  flatter 
than  common  oranges,  and  are  of  a  most 
beautiful  crimson  colour,  forming  a  great 
ornament  to  a  dinner  table.  They  have 
a  very  peculiar  scented  flavour,  richer 
than  that  of  our  Indian  oranges,  or  even 
of  “  China  oranges  **  themselves ;  their 
red  jackets  sit  but  loosely  on  them,  and 
are  pulled  off  with  great  facility.  The 
pine  apples  are  small,  but  tolerably  good. 
The  leechee,  that  we  have  in  Bengal,  was 
introduced  from  China.  They  are  here 
dried  in  the  sun  or  baked,  by  which  pro¬ 
cess  they  become  something  like  raisins, 
and  are  very  pretty  playthings  with  wine 
after  dinner.  At  Macao  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  very  good  fish  ;  pomfret,  sal¬ 
mon,  rock  cod,  hilsah,  soles,  &c.  Where 
there  is  little  business  or  amusement  to 
occupy  the  mind,  good  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  is  thought  to  be  no  bad  entertainment 
for  the  body  ;  accordingly  grand  dinners 
were  all  the  fashion.  The  campaign  was 
opened  by  the  different  factories  enter¬ 
taining  each  other  in  turn,  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  the  commercial 
houses,  and  the  commanders  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  ships.  The  weather  at  this  period 
(the  middle  of  November)  was  very  cold 


the  north-east  monsoon  having  just  set  in. 
The  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature 
about  this  time  are  very  great,  and  are 
often  injurious  to  the  constitution  of  stran¬ 
gers.  The  thermometer  has  been  known 
to  fall  twenty  degrees  in  one  night.  The 
north-east  wind  is  bleak  and  cutting,  and 
unless  strangers  are  very  careful  they  are 
liable  to  attacks  of  dysentery.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  however  beneficial  and 
agreeable  a  voyage  to  China  may  be,  I 
do  not  think  the  climate  can  recommend 
it  as  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids.  In 
the  hot  weather,  Macao  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  hot  as  Calcutta,  the  sea- 
breeze  being  the  only  point  of  supe¬ 
riority. 

House-rent  for  a  family  is  also  very 
expensive,  and  the  houses  of  the  English 
residents  are  in  general,  too  small  to  af¬ 
ford  accommodation  to  visitors.  Their 
English  habits. also  perhaps  make  them 
averse  to  putting  themselves  much  out  of 
the  way  to  accommodate  strangers,  whom 
they  probably  look  upon  with  the  national 
reserve.  But,  notwithstanding  the  indif¬ 
ferent  name  for  hospitality  which  they 
have  acquired  from  their  Indian  visitors, 
I  will  throw  my  grain  of  thanks  and  gra¬ 
titude  into  the  opposite  scale,  for  the  uni¬ 
form  kindness  and  attention  which  I  met 
with  throughout  from  every  member  of 
the  factory  ;  and,  so  far  as  fell  under  my 
observation,  I  can  testify  that,  instead  of 
being  at  all  wanting  in  attention. to  stran¬ 
gers,  their  hospitality  appeared  to  me  to 
be  only  bounded  by  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  within  reach  of  its  influence. 

A  si  at.  Jour. 


SOFT  NONSENSE. 

(See  Amulet,  p.  245  of  the  Olio,vol.2.) 
(For  the  Olio.') 


Let  Horace  Smith  write  what  he  will 
Of  guards,  hussars  and  blades; 

The  ladies  are  best  judges  still 
Of  Cupid’s  various  grades  : 

A  prosing  beau  gains  not  the  smile, 

Or  draws  the  fount  of  woman’s  tears; 

He  that  is  monarch  of  her  isle 
Must  talk  ‘  soft  nonsense*  in  her  ears. 

Find  me  the  woman  that  approves 
A  lover  cold  and  trite ; 

That  stands  aloof  and  says,  ‘  he  loves,’ 

But  shews  not  his  delight: 

She  likes  the  beau  that  vows  and  sighs. 
That  sues  and  presses — hopes  but  fears  ; 

And,  with  his  lips  and  aidant  eyes, 

Conveys  ‘  soft  nonsense’  in  her  ears.  P. 
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SONG. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Farewell  dear  maid,  I  soon 'shall  be, 

Far  sever’d  from  thy  fond  embrace  j 
But,  oh  !  thy  image  from  my  breast. 

No  length  of  time  can  e’er  erase  } 
Though  rock’d  upon  the  foaming  waves, 
And  by  the  raging  tempests  tost, 

Still  thoushalt  be  my  leading  star. 

Though  every  hope  of  life  be  lost. 

Though  I  should  sail  to  Afric’s  coast, 

Or  visit  India’s  sparkling  mine. 

Thy  form  will  ever  meet  my  view, 

My  thoughts  to  thee  alone  incline; 

And,  oh  !  should  I  no  more  return, 

When  thou  the  fatal  tale  shalt  hear, 

Ah  !  wilt  thou  to  my  mem’ryshed 
The  grateful  tribute  of  a  tear. 

J.  R.  QUARMBY, 

DEATH  OMENS. 


For  the  Olio. 


Pennant  informs  us,  that  in  Scot¬ 
land,  t<r  many  great  families  had  their 
Daemon  or  Genius,  who  gave  them  mo- 
niiions  of  future  wants.”— Thus  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Rothmurchas  had  the  Bodak  an 
Duny  or  Ghost  of  the  Hill ;  Kinchar- 
dines,  the  spectre  of  the  Bloody  Hand. — 
Gartinbeg  House  was  haunted  by  the 
Codac  Gartin  ;  and  Tulloch  Gorms,  by 
Maug  Munlack,  or  the  Girl  with  the 
hairy-hand.  The  Synod  gave  orders  that 
frequent  inquiries  should  be  made  into 
the  truth  of  this  apparition  ;  and  one 
or  two  declared  that  they  had  seen  one 
answer  this  description. 

In  describing  the  customs  of  the  High¬ 
landers,  Pennant  tells  us,  that  ie  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  the  death  of  people  is  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  foretold  by  the  cries  and  shrieks 
of  Benshi,  or  the  fairy’s  wife,  uttered 
along  the  very  path  where  the  funeral 
is  to  pass  ;  and  what  in  Wales  are  called 
*  corpse  candles,’  are  often  imagined  to 
appear  and  foretell  mortality. 

There  is  a  like  superstition  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland.  They  call  it  seeing  the 
Waff*  of  the  person  whose  death  it  fore¬ 
tells.  If  a  cock  crow  at  midnight,  they 
suppose  it  to  fortell  the  death  of  some 
of  the  family  to  whom  it  belongs. 

King  James  in  his  tc  Deemonologie,” 
says,  ie  In  a  secret  murther,  if  the  dead 
carkass  be  at  any  time  thereafter  handled 
by  the  murtherer,  it  will  gush  out  bloode, 
as  if  the  bloode  were  crying  to  heaven  for 
the  revenge  on  the  murtherer.” 

While  on  the  subject,  I  shall  notice  a 
pretty  iunocent  custom  attending  the  fune¬ 
ral  of  infants  in  Westmoreland.  They 
lay  in  state  (to  use  a  phrase)  several 


days  with  the  coffin  open,  covered  with 
flowers  and  herbs.  In  each  eye  of  the 
face  is  placed  a  small  rose,  in  the  nos- 
rils  two  “  forget-me-nots,”  and  in  the 
mouth  are  arranged  small  white  flowers 
as  emblems  of  mortality.  The  whole 
of  the  body  is  decked  with  flowers,  and 
as  the  funeral  proceeds  to  the  church, 
flowers  are  strewed  by  the  mourners  as 
they  approach,  garlands  are  hung  up  in 
the  church,  and  one  is  placed  on  the 
coffin  on  being  put  into  the  grave.  I 
should  observe  that  a  psalm  is  chaunted 
by  the  sexton  and  undertaker  (who  pre¬ 
cede  the  corpse)  as  they  draw  near  the 
burial  ground.  It  is  touching  to  think  of 
the  innocence  and  purity  of  such  an  of¬ 
fering,  which  must  surely  be  acceptable 
to  the  great  author  of  nature.  W.  H.  H. 


LONDON  LYRICS. 
Kemp  Town . 


Quoth  Ralph  to  Hugh,  at  evening’s  close, 
As,  in  their  sight,  talL  Kemp  Town  rose;, 

(Did  Babel  e’er  rise  faster  ?) 

“  See,  in  its  front,  yon  lamps  of  glass- — — 
Strange  that  the  town  should  waste  its  gas 
To  illumine  lath  and  plaster. 

The  houses  yet  few  tenants  hold. 

Yet,  in  yon  lamps,  like  burnish’d  gold, 

The  gas  at  night-fall  quivers,” 

“  Well !  where’s  the  wonder  ?”  answered 
Hugh— — 

“  Here  butcher’s  law  is  builder’s  too- — - 
The  lights  before  the  livers.” 

New  Mon. 


RECOLLECTIONS  IN  QUARTERS. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  TIIE  WOODS. 

It  was  after  General  Proctor’s  unfortu¬ 
nate  retreat,  and  whilst  retreating  from 
the  frontiers  of  Niagara,  I  found  myself 
with  another  subaltern  and  a  small  party 
of  men,  winding  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  in  a  large  open  boat.  We  came 
up  with  some  ladies  and  invalids  who  had 
been  left  behind,  and  I  was  introduced  by 
the  wife  of  an  officer  to  an  interesting 
French  lady,  young  and  unmarried,  I 
was  requested  to  take  her  under  my  care, 
and  escort  her  to  her  destination,  as  our 
boats  afforded  the  only  means  by  which 
she  might  join  her  friends.  As  may  well 
be  conceived,  1  was  not  sorry  to  under¬ 
take  the  office  of  guardian,  and  placing 
Mademoiselle  with  all  care  in  our  boat, 
we  continued  our  voyage.  When  the 
shades  of  evening  were  closing  around  us, 
a  lowering  sky  proclaimed  that  a  storm 
was  at  hand,  and  whilst  rounding  a  bluff 
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point  of  rock,  rising-  high  in  precipitous 
cliffs  above  the  heaving  waters  of  the  lake, 
severe  gusts  of  wind,  accompanied  with 
rain,  beat  directly  in  our  faces,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  increase,  obliged  us  to  pull  up 
into  a  creak  for  shelter.  We  found  a 
miserable  hut  at  the  head  of  the  creek, 
and  the  fisherman  who  occupied  it,  after 
assisting  us  to  haul  our  boat  on  shore,  to 
secure  it  from  the  effects  of  the  storm,  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  three  miles  further  in  the 
woods,  there  was  a  comfortable  house 
where  the  lady]  might  be  accommodated. 
Leaving  the  men  in  possession  of  the 
hut,  my  brother  subaltern  and  myself  set 
out  with  Mademoiselle  ;  we  easily  found 
the  way  to  the  farm-house,  as  it  was 
not  quite  dark  when  we  arrived,  and 
found  it  occupied  by  a  young  female, 
left  in  charge  of  it  by  the  owners.  A 
comfortable  fire  and  good  cheer  rewarded 
our  toils,  and  we  sat  up  till  a  late  hour, 
loth  to  leave,  but  feeling  it  our  duty  to 
the  men,  and  the  impropriety  of  spending 
the  night  in  a  house  occupied  by  two  de¬ 
fenceless  females,  we  were  compelled  to 
return  to  our  party.  At  last  we  tore 
ourselves  from  the  farm-house,  and  bear¬ 
ing  each  a  torch  of  split  pine,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  way  towards  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  The  wind  blew  in  mournful 
gusts  through  the  dark  woods,  the  path 
was  intricate  ;  unskilled  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  torches,  they  were  speedily 
extinguished,  and  stumbling  over  the 
fallen  trees,  we  soon  lost  all  traces  of  the 
path.  1  urged  my  companion,  who]was 
greatly  bewildered  by  our  disagreeable 
situation,  to  quicken  his  steps ;  but  [we 
had  not  advanced  far  before  we  found 
ourselves  entangled  in  thick  brush-wood. 
What  was  now  to  be  done  we  knew  not, 
-—uncertain  where  the  farm-house  lay 
which  we  had  just  quitted,  ®we  could 
not  retrace  our  steps.  If  we  wandered 
farther,  we  might  either  perish  in  a  mo¬ 
rass,  or  be  lost  for  ever  in  the  boundless 
forest  which  surrounded  us.  The  prow¬ 
ling  wolf  and  bear  were  not  forgotten  by 
us — at  last  a  thought  struck  me.  Finding 
ourselves  under  a  large  tree,  we  got  up 
into  it,  and  exerting  our  lungs  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  we  roared  out  conjointly,  and  at 
intervals,  “  We’re  lost  in  the  woods  1 
— We’re  lost  in  the  w-o-ods!”  After 
continuing  this  exercise  for  some  time, 
a  faint  hollo  answered  us, -which  gra¬ 
dually  became  stronger,  until  the  barking 
of  the  fisherman's  dog,  and  a  light  glim¬ 
mering  through  the  trees  set  our  minds  at 
rest.  The  fisherman  soon  joined  us,  aud 
conducted  us  in  safety  to  his  hut.  He 
told  us  that  happening  to  go  out  for 
wood  to  replenish  his  fire,  he  had  heard 
our  cries,  which  the  wind  bore  towards 


him,  and  judging  from  whom  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  he  lost  no  time  in  setting-  out  in 
search  of  us.  Nav.  Sf  Mil.  Mag. 


SONNET. 

{For  the  Olio .) 

Borne  by  the  wings  of  thought,  I  look  my 
flight 

Far  when  the  orbs  of  night  in  splendour 
roll'd  ; 

Oh  !  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  tell  the  sight — 
The  wonders  which  those  brilliant  worlds 
unfold. 

A  soft — a  soul-entrancing  music  stole 
O’er  my  lost  senses — lost  in  rapture  deep. 

The  glare  bow  bright! — how  painful!  Oh. 
my  soul  ! 

When  wilt  thou  thither  wing  ne’er  more  to 
weep  ? 

Methought  I  look’d  around  me  for  the  view 
Of  that  vile  world  I’d  left ; — how  small  the 
star  ! 

So  small — so  pitiful— I  scarcely  knew 
Which  was  the  speck  ’mid  myriads  gleaming 
far  : 

To  love  that  speck,  the  prison  of  mankind, 

How  proud  is  man,  how  low,  how  poor,  how 
blind!  PHILODES. 


SCi)<-  Xotf  33ooh. 

ON  THE  CRUELTY  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 

CUMBERLAND  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF 
CULLODEN. 

Lord  John  Russell  observes,  inahis  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  the  “  Affairs  of  Europe,” 
that  “  other  accounts  represent  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after 
the  battle,  to  have  been  extremely  cruel 
and  unfeeling.  They  pretend  that  he 
allowed  the  wounded  of  the  enemy  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  field  of  battle,  stripped  of 
their  clothes,  from  Wednesday  to  Friday, 
when  he  sent  detachments  to  kill  all  who 
were  still  alive  ;  nay,  more, — that  he  or¬ 
dered  a  barn  which  contained  many  of 
the  wounded  Highlanders,  to  be  set  on 
fire,  and  stationed  soldiers  round  it,  who 
with  fixed  bayonets  drove  back  into  the 
flames  the  unfortunate  men  who  attempt¬ 
ed  to  save  themselves.  These  relations, 
no  doubt,  are  tinged  by  the  hatred  of 
those  who  have  recorded  them  ;  but  it  is 
too  true,  that  after  the  battle,  the  Duke 
issued  orders  to  the  army,  in  which  he 
informed  them,  that  the  rebels  intended 
to  give  no  quarter.  This  hint,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  injunctions  to  mercy,  gave 
a  loose  to  the  passions  of  individuals, 
sanctioned  the  cruelty  and  rapine  to  which 
an  army  is  always  too  prone,  and  pro¬ 
bably  caused  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the 
wounded.  To  have  tso  abused  the  laws 
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of  victory,  is  a  stain  upon  the  character  of 
the  Duke  as  a  soldier  and  a  man.” 


THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  CHEVALIER 
BAYARD. 

This  distinguished  character,  for  his 
great  valour,  obtained  the  surname  of 
Le  bon  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proehe.  He  accompanied  Charles  VIII. 
into  Naples,  and  performed  the  most  in¬ 
credible  acts  of  heroism.  Being  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  in  an  action  with  the 
Imperialists  in  Italy,  and  perceiving  his 
dissolution  was  at  hand,  it  is  said,  he 
recommended  himself  to  God  in  fervent 
prayer,  and  then  requested  to  be  placed 
near  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the 
enemy,  at  that  time  victorious,  observing 
to  those  around  him,  “  As  in  life  I  al¬ 
ways  faced  the  enemy ,  so  in  death  I 
will  not  turn  my  back  upon  them” 


and  put  it  in  the  air  to  cool ;  the  contents 
were  then  removed  by  Mr.  C.  and  proved 
to  be  a  piece  of  pure  gold,  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  bullets.  The  gold  was  sub¬ 
sequently  valued  at  ninety  piastres  in  the 
Bazaar. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  a  decep¬ 
tion  could  have  been  accomplished,  since 
the  crucible  remained  untouched  by  the 
Arab  after  it  had  been  put  on  the  fire  ; 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  inducement  a  poor  Arab  could 
have  had  to  make  an  Englishman  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  ninety  piastres.  Mr.  C.  ordered 
him  to  return  the  next  day,  which  he 
promised  to  do  ;  but  in  the  night,  he  was 
carried  off  by  the  Sheik  of  Grane,  who, 
with  a  body  of  armed  men,  broke  into  his 
house,  and  put  him  on  board  a  boat, 
which  was  out  of  sight  long  before  day¬ 
break.  X.  H. 


ALCHEMY. 

The  following  is  the  latest  recorded  in¬ 
stance  of  expert  juggling  of  this  kind 
It  proves  there  are  yet  followers  of  this 
mysterious  and  fallacious  art  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  was,  in  the  year  1814, 
the  acting  president  at  Bassora.  He  one 
day  received  a  message  from  an  Arabian 
philosopher,  requesting  a  private  inter¬ 
view,  in  order  to  communicate  a  most  im¬ 
portant  secret.  Mr.  C.  consented,  and 
next  morning  the  mysterious  stranger  was 
introduced  to  him.  Embracing  the  knees 
of  the  president,  he  said  he  was  come  to 
supplicate  the  protection  of  the  English 
from  the  cruel  and  continued  persecu¬ 
tions  of  his  countrymen,  who,  having 
understood  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
transmuting  the  basest  metal  into  gold, 
daily  put  him  to  the  torture  to  wring  his 
secret  from  him.  He  added  he  had  just 
made  his  escape  from  Grane,1  where  he 
had  been  starved  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Sheik,  and  that  he  would  divulge  "every¬ 
thing  that  he  knew  to  Mr.  C.,  provided 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  Factory. 
Mr.  C.  agreed  to  receive  him,  and  in 
return  he  faithfully  promised  to  afford  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  skill. 

He  accordingly  retired,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  returned  with  a  small  crucible  and 
chafing-dish  of  coals,  and  when  the  for¬ 
mer  had  become  hot,  he  took  four  small 
papers  containing  a  whitish  powder,  from 
his  pocket,  and  asked  Mr.  C.  to  fetch  him 
a  piece  of  lead.  The  latter  went  into  his 
study,  and  taking  four  pistol  bullets, 
weighed  them  unknown  to  the  alchymist. 
These,  with  the  powders,  he  put  into  the 
crucible,  and  the  whole  was  immediately 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  After  the  lapse  of 
about  twenty  minutes,  the  Arab  desired 
Mr.  C.  to  take  the  crucible  from  the  fire. 


IMPERTINENCE  PUNISHED. 

Beaumarchais  was  bred  a  watch-maker, 
of  which  he  was  not  vain  when  his  talents 
had  made  him  known  at  court.  A  no¬ 
bleman,  wishing  to  mortify  him,  said, — 
“  M.  Beaumarchais,  my  watch  does  not 
go  well ;  I  wish  you  would  look,  and  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  it.” — “  Ex¬ 
cuse  me.  Sir,  I  am  so  awkward  ;  I  cannot 
do  it.” — “  Nonsense,  you  must;  here, 
open,  and  examine  it.”  Beaumarchais 
opened  it,  and  feigning  to  look  at  the 
works,  let  it  fall  on  the  ground,  and  broke 
it  in  pieces.  There,  Sir,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  I  told  you  how  awkward  I  was ;  but 
you  would  not  believe  me.” 


ffiOtogtrattoug  of  JDtgton). 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  RECORDS. 

The  earliest  repository  of  records  no¬ 
ticed  in  history,*  is  the  “  house  of  the 
Rolls,  where  the  treasures  were  laid  up.” 
Here  the  decrees  of  the  Persian  kin°-s 
were  deposited  ;  and,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  c  writ  of  Darius,’  all  instru¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  domains  and  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  sovereign.  Human  affairs 
proceed  nearly  on  the  same  scheme,  in 
all  times  and  countries.  The  reason  of 
depositing  legal  muniments  in  a  secure 
place  of  custody  is  so  obvious,  that  we 
need  not  wonder  to  find  that  the  practice 
prevailed  equally  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  ancient  Persian  Empire.  About 
the  reign  of  Canute,  we  have  various  no¬ 
tices  of  the  f  land-bocs,’  executed  in  du- 


*  Ezra,  chap  vi,  verse  2. 
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plicate  or  triplicate,  and  of  which  one 
s  part’  to  use  the  expression  of  convey¬ 
ancers,  was  placed  in  the  royal  treasury, 
where  it  remained  under  the  care  of  the 
Gubicularius  or  Chamberlain.  Winches¬ 
ter  was  the  seat  of  the  treasury  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  in  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  which  afterwards  became  the 
‘  treasury  of  the  Exchequer,’  the  gold 
was  stored  which  belonged  to  the  king 
in  his  public  capacity,  but  the  royal  or¬ 
naments  which  decorated  his  person,  and 
the  relics  of  his  tutelary  saints — the  gems 
and  e  cameos’f  which  delighted  his  eye, 
and  which,  like  that  given  by  Ethelred 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban’s,  were 
supposed  to  afford  a  surer  aid  than  could 
be  derived  from  human  leechcraft,  were 
probably  enshrined  in  his  private  oratory 
or  chapel,  and  it  was  as  usual  ,to  place 
the  charters  in  this  depository  as  in  the 
treasury.  The  fane  of  Delphi,  and  the 
Athenian  Parthenon  held  the  treaties  and 
conventions  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  cha¬ 
pel  was  equally  the  record  room  of  the 
Garvolingian  monarchs,  whose  pomp  and 
dignity  often  seem  to  have  been  emulated 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  In  some 
respects,  the  chapel  was  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  strong  room  for  the  reception  of 
the  charters,  even  than  the  treasury  ;  for 
amongst  the  members  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  a  very  important  station  was  held 
by  the  king’s  priests  or  chaplains,  the 
“  clerks  of  the  palace”  of  the  continental 
sovereigns.  Their  signatures  were  affixed 
to  the  royal  charters,  with  a  notice  of 
their  station  ;  and  we  find  eleven  of  these 
clerks,  together  with  the  twelfth,  the 
Chancellor,  subscribing  a  charter  of 
William  Rufus,  which,  though  executed 
■not  ,a  few  years  after  the  conquest,  is 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
Anglo-Saxon  diplomacy.  f  Clerkship,’ 
that  is  to  say,  the  rare  accomplishment 
of  letters  was  confined  almost  wholly  to 
the  Clergy.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  I.,  the  clericus  or  chaplain,  was 
usually  the  only  person  in  the  household 
who  could  use  his  pen.  When  Thomas 
de  Turberville  engaged  in  the  traitorous 
correspondence  for  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  executed,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  his  ‘  Clericus,’  who  revealed 
the  correspondence  ;  and  if,  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  any  seer  or  astrologer 


t  The  cabalistic  volume  of  Gaffarel  will  af¬ 
ford  much  curious  information  on  the  subject. 
The  term  *  camaieu,’  or  ‘  gamaieu,’  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  designated  either 
a  stone  insculpt  with  magical  characters,  or 
whose  varied  tints  were  supposed  to  disclose 
Hs  actual  virtues.  They  are  frequently  met 
in  the  ancient  inventories  of  royal  jewels. 


had  ventured  to  inform  Parliament  that 
the  time  would  come  when  every  knight 
of  the  Shire  would  be  so  f  over-educated’ 
as  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts,  such  a  prediction  of  the  ‘  march 
of  intellect’  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  utterly  incredible. 

The  station  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Chapel  j 
about  ihe  person  of  the  Sovereign,  ren¬ 
dered  them  the  secretaries  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  reduce  his  commands  into  writ¬ 
ing,  and  to  prepare  those  legal  instru¬ 
ments  which  emanated  from  his  will,  all 
of  which  were  authenticated  by  affixing 
the  ‘  Great  Seal.'  This  practice,  un¬ 
known  to  the  Saxons  until  the  last  age 
of  their  history-*  was  partially  introduced 
by  the  Confessor,  and  some  of  his  char¬ 
ters  yet  have  the  seal  appendant,  bearing 
a  fearful  effigy  of  the  monarch,  with 
mustachios  extending  their  length  far  on 
either  side  of  his  visage.  But  this  mode 
of  testifying  the  royal  assent  was  not  the 
usual  course,  and  only  obtained  by  fa¬ 
vour  and  solicitation  ;  and  most  of  the 
Confessor’s  grants  have  only  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  the  cross,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  continent,  the  seal  has  been 
employed  since  the  days  of  Dagobert, 
but  the  Confessor  departed  from  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  his  contemporaries,  the  waxen 
impression  being  pendant  to  the  charter, 
whilst  the  diplomatique  etiquette  of  France 
required  that  the  wax  should  be  applied 
upon  the  parchment,  like  a  modern  wa¬ 
fer-seal^  William  the  Conqueror  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
chancery,  but  he  caused  his  effigy,  repre¬ 
senting  him  as  the  mailed  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  mounted  on  his  charger,  and 
brandishing  his  lance,  to  be  impressed  on 
the  obverse  of  the  wax,  whilst  the  reverse 
represents  him  as  king  of  England,  bear¬ 
ing  the  crown  and  sceptre,  arrayed  in 
the  robe  of  royalty,  and  seated  on  the 
throne  ;  and  hence  th#  origin  of  the 
double  representation  of  the  Kings  of 
England  on  their  Great  Seals,  which  had 
been  continued  to  the  present  time.  For 


t  From  these  chaplains  or  clerks,  the  mo¬ 
dern  *  Masters  in  Chancery’  are  lineally  de¬ 
scended.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II, 
the  Chancellor  was  considered  as  the  chief  of 
the  King’s  chapel.  All  the  writers  employed 
in  the  chancery,  as  well  as  in  the  courts  of 
law,  seem  to  have  been  in  holy  orders,  and 
the  Chancellor  was  originally  complimented 
with  the  right  of  presentation  to  all  crown 
benefices  under  (he  value  of  twenty  marks, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  provide 
for  the  clerks,  ‘  qi  longement  avoient  tra- 
vayleen  place.’ 

§  Pendant  seals  were  afterwards  adopted 
in  France. 
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an  analagous  reason,  the  seal  of  Qdo, 
Bishop  of  Baieux  and  Earl  of  Kent, 
exhibits  him  on  the  obverse,  clad  in  his 
pontificals  ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  in  the 
martial  garb  of  the  earldom.  Louis  VII, 
upon  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Guy- 
enne,  caused  an  imitation  to  be  made  of 
the  English  seal,  one  side  representing 
him  as  King  of  France;  and  the  other, 
as  Duke  of  Aquitaine  ;  but  when  he  lost 
that  territory  by  his  separation  from  his 
consort,  he  then  used  only  the  French 
die,  and  the  reverse,  the  wax,  continued 
without  any  impress  until  Philip  Augus¬ 
tus  stamped  the  blank  with  the  counter¬ 
seal  of  the  Fleur-de-lys,  being  his  privy 
signet. 

The  Great  Seal  itself,  when  not  in  the 
King’s  own  custody,  was  entrusted  to  the 
*  Chancellor,’  whose  salary,  as  fixed  by 
Henry  I,  amounted  to  five  shillings  per 
diem,  besides  a  ‘  livery’  of  provisions. 
And  the  allowance  of  one  pint  and  a 
half,  or  perhaps  one  quart,  of  claret, 
one  f  gross  wax-light,’  and  forty  candle 
ends,  to  enable  the  Chancellor  rto  carry- 
on  his  housekeeping,  may  be  considered 
as  a  curious  exemplification  of  primitive 
temperance  and  economy.  With  respect 
to  the  functions  of  the  Chancellor,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that,  although,  indivi¬ 
dually  he  was  not  a  judge,  he  certainly 
held  a  high  and  distinguished  station  as 
the  King’s  Chief  Scribe,  and  he  probably 
had  a  seat  in  all  the  King’s  Courts  by 
virtue  of  his  office.  Thus,  if  he  chose  to 
be  present  in  the  Exchequer,  he  sat  in 
the  second  seat,  and  his  advice  was  to  be 
taken  by  the  other  members  of  the  court, 
when  any  matter  of  momenT^was  to  be 
transacted.  In  his  own  peculiar  depart¬ 
ment  of  Chief  Scribe,  his  office  was 
wholly  ministerial,  except  when  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  specially  empowered  by  the 
King.  Quar..  Rev. 

Cwgtotttg  of  ITavtoug 
Couwtmg. 

VALENTINE’S  DAY. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

■  - t 

There  is  a  rural  tradition,  that  on  this 
day  birds  choose  their  mates,  whence, 
probably,  the  choosing  Valentines,  which 
affords  an  innocent  exercise  for  the  fancies 
of  young  people  in  various  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  labour  of  composing  love 
verses  on  these  occasions,  is  entirely  saved 
to  the  swains  of  the  present  day,  by 
the  introduction  of  books  which  contain 
addresses  fit  for  all  ranks  of  people,  with 


properly  adapted  answers ;  so  that  a  young 
lady  no  sooner  receives  what  is  termed  a 
valentine,  than,  by  referring  to  the  book, 
she  may  see  what  reply  she  ought  to 
return. 

Ghosts  were  anciently  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  walking  on  this  day,  whence 
it  became  the  custom  in  the  followers  of 
the  Romish  superstition,  to  choose  on  this 
day  their  protecting  saints.  On  this  day, 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  usual  for  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  to  interchange  presents.  Pen¬ 
nant  says,  in  his  Tour  of  Scotland,  that 
the  drawing  of  valentines  is  done  there 
with  great  seriousness,  as  involving  the 
future  fortune  of  the  married  state.  See 
also  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
where,  in  a  description  of  rustic  manners, 
we  are  told,  it  was  always  customary  to 
send  true  love  knots  on  Valentine  morn¬ 
ing. 

Valentine,  whose  name  has  been  given 
to  this  day,  was  a  primitive  father  of  the 
church,  "beheaded  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  B 

Nottingham ,  Jan.  1829.  N.  N. 


^uectrottaua. 


LINES  SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WRIT' 
TEN  BY  KING  HENRY  VI. 

Kingdoms  are  but  cares. 

State  is  devoid  of  stay  ; 

Riches  are  ready  snares. 

And  hasten  to  decay. 


A  JEW 

Is  a  plant  that  seems  suited  for  every  soil, 
and  generally  thrives  best  where  the  pru¬ 
ning  is  most  applied. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  LIBERALISM. 

A  tradesman  standing  at  his  door. 

Spit  on  a  man  that  passed  before. 

Who  cried  in  a  most  angry  fit, — 

“  While  I  pass  by,  how  dare  you  spit  >” 

“  Pray,”  said  the  first,  with  equal  brass, 

“  While  I  spit.  Sir,  how  dare  you  pass  ?’* 
Birmingham  Argus. 

IMPROMPTU, 

The  King,  whose  wide-extended  feeling. 
Acknowledges  nor  bounds  nor  fetters. 
Has  frankly  knighted  Francis  Freeling, 

To  prove  his  love  for  Men  of  Letters.  Ib« 


CAUTION  TO  THE  DISORDERLY. 

A  sign  board  near  Shrewsbury  has  the 
following  classical  inscription  : — <f  All 
parsons  found  fyghleingor  trespassing  on 
this  ground  will  be  executed  with  the 
utmost  wigger  of  the  law.” 


so 
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SHara?  anB  CDronoIogtt* 


DATK. 


Jan.  30  Fri. 


DAYS. 


31 


Feb.  1 


—  3 


Sat. 


DIARY. 


SUN. 


Mon. 


St.  Bathildes,  Q 
of  France,  died 
A.  d.  680. 
Martyrdom  of  K. 
Charles  I. 


St.  Marcella. 
High  Water. 

43m  aft  1  i  morn, 
-  —  aft. 


4  Sunday  after 
Epiphany. 
less.  fortheDAY 
57  c.  Isaiah,  mor 

58 — " — - even 

St.  Ignatius. 


The  Purification 
of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary- 
High  Water, 

28m  af.  I  morn 
56  — — - 1  aft. 


DATE. 


Jan.  SO 


31 


Feb.  1 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


Tues. 


4  Wed. 


— -  5 


Tliurs 


St.  Blase. 

Sun  ris  24m  af.  7 
—sets  36  • — —  4 


St.  Gilbert. 

New  Moon, 
23m  aft  7  night. 


3 


St.  Adelaide. 
High  Water, 

34m  aft  3  morn 
2 - 4  aft. 


1648. — The  beheading  of  this  unfortunate  monarch 
took  place  on  a  scaffold  erected  opposite  the 
Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  in  the  open 
street,  upon  a  warrant  signed  by  59  of  his  pre¬ 
tended  judges,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  day,  when, 
having  made  a  speech,  he  submitted  to  the  block, 
and  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body  by  a 
single  stroke. 

This  saint  turned  her  [thoughts  to  a  religious  life, 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  by  St.  Jerome, 
she  is  styled  the  glory  of  Homan  ladies.  She  died 
A.  d. 410. 

1820.— The  proclaiming  of  his  present  Majesty 
King  took  place  on  this  day  at  the  usual  place* 
with  the  customary  ceremonies, 

Our  saint,  who  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  assisted 
St.  Peter  and  St,  Paui  to  establish  the  Christian 
Faith  at  Antioch  in  the  first  age,  he  was  also  a 
disciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  whom  he 
was  converted.  Ignatius  suffered  martyrdom 
during  Trajan’s  reign  for  declaring  he  carried  the 
crucified  Christ  about  him,  A.  d.  1 07- 

The  ancient  Pagan  Romans,  kept  their  Juno  Feb- 
ruata,  on  this  day,  the  vigil  of  Candlemas  ;  hence 
the  derivation  of  the  month’s  name. 

The  common  name  of  this  day,  Candlemas ,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Ancient  Chris* 
tians  using  a  great  number  of  lighted  candles, 
or  lamps,  in  remembrance,  it  is  supposed  of  our 
Saviour’s  being  declared  by  St.  Simeon  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles*  St.  Jerome  says  “torches 
are  used  when  the  gospel  is  to  be  read,  although 
the  sun  shines  j  not  to  chase  away  darkness,  but 
for  a  sign  of  joy.” 

An  old  metrical  proverb  preserved  by  Ray,  in  his 
collection  of  Old  English  Proverbs,  reminds  us 
that 

When  Candlemas  day  is  come  and  gone, 

The  snow  lies  on  a  hot  stone. 


St.  Blaze  is  termed  the  patron  of  Wool-combers, 
because  they  choose  his  day  for  their  festival  j 
anciently  this|day  was  extensively  observed  as  an 
holy  day,  and  processions  with  lights  used  to  be 
made  on  the  same  as  Candlemas  day.  He  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  a.  d.  316,  by  order  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Cappadocia. 

1141. — On  this  day  the  Empress  Maud  defeated 
King  Stephen,  and  took  him  prisoner,  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Lincoln ;  the  King  was  afterwards  ex¬ 
changed  for  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  her  base 
brother,  who  was  afterwards  made  a  captive  by 
the  King’s  party. 

4 This  saint  was  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Gib- 
bertins. 

1194. — On  this  day  Richard  I.  who  had  been  de* 
tained  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Emperor  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  through  Germany,  was  re¬ 
leased  at  the  expense  of  an  immense  ransom. 
Some  historians  assert  100,000  mark*,  whilst 
others  state  150,000,  and  190,000. 

This  saint  was  the  daughter  of  Megendore,  Count 
of  Guelders;  she  founded  a  nunnery  at  BeUich 
on  the  Rhine,  of  which  she  was  Abbess. 

1713.— On  this  day  his  late  Majesty  George  III, 

created  a  new  Order  of  Knighthood  for  Ireland 

to  be  called  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  King  to  be  Sovereign,  and  the  Governor 
General  of  Ireland  Grand  Master,  and  sixteeu 
Knights,  companions. 


In  page  62,  of  No.  69,  21  lines  from  bottom,  2nd  column,  for  “  unhorsed read  “  dispersed.* 
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RETRIBUTION. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  of  Spain,,  there  lived  an  old 
nobleman  of  the  name  of  Alonzo,  a  person 
of  much  repute  in  his  day,  who  secured 
the  daughter  of  an  Alcaid,  or  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate,  for  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  ;  the  elder  of  which,  in  his  second 
year,  was  decoyed  away  from  his  parents 
by  banditti,  who  infested  the  vicinity  of 
his  father’s  time-honoured  dwelling,  (it 
was  supposed),  and  never  heard  of  after¬ 
wards.  The  younger  son,  Sforza,  having 
arrived  at  an  age  which  fitted  him  for 
professional  pursuits,  fired  with  the  ardour 
of  his  countrymen,  and  panting  to  signa¬ 
lize  himself  in  the  annals  of  his  nation, 
entered  the  army, — a  calling  for  which 
he  was  admirably  adapted  by  person, 
fortune,  and  energy ;  and  a  few  days 
only  elapsed  before  he  received  notice  to 
report  himself  to  his  commanding  officer, 
whose  regiment  was  under  orders  for  a 
distant  land. 

Vol.  III. 


Before  quitting  his  paternal  roof,  the 
secret  which  had  long  held  dominion  over 
him  was  disclosed  by  him  to  his  father, 
who,  approving  of  'his  choice,  not  only 
engaged  to  comply  yvith  the  wishes  of  his 
son  with  regard  to  the  charge  entrusted  to 
him,  but  gave  her  an  asylum  in  his  castle, 
and  already  considered  her  in  the  light  of 
a  daughter  ;  with  an  assurance  that  she 
should  remain  as  retired  as  her  health 
would  admit  of,  until  Sforza’s  return  from 
the  wars,  where  it  was  hoped  he  would 
achieve  those  honours  that  might  make 
him  worthy  of  her  hand  and  heart. 

Mutual  promises  of  constancy  were  in¬ 
terchanged,  and  Sforza  took  ‘an  affec¬ 
tionate  farewell  of  his  affianced  bride. 

The  necessity  of  Irnoinda’s  secluding 
herself  from  public  notice  soon  became 
apparent,  for  she  was  importuned  on 
every  side.  The  youths  of  Seville  had 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  departure  of  Sforza 
than  they  commenced  their  professions  of 
love,  and  overtures  of  marriage.  Many 
were  repulsed  at  the  first  assault,  and,  one 
by  one,  they  retired  from  the  field,  crest 
fallen  and  vanquished,  to  brood  over  their 
defeat,  and  envy  the  situation  of  their 
more  fortunate  rival. 
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tmoinda  remained  mmudested  for  a 
time, — the  example  afforded  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  those  who  had  importuned  in  vain, 
serving  as  a  check  to  the  advances  of 
others,  who,  though  captivated  with  the 
beauty  of  the  lady,  were  constrained  from 
making  it  known  to  her,  in  the  anticipation 
of  a  repulse. 

Imoinda  having  experienced  the  ill 
effects  of  the  constraint  of  necessity  im¬ 
posed  on  her,  was  prevailed  on  by  Don 
Alonzo,  the  father  of  Sforza,  to  appear 
in  public  ;  and  one  evening,  while  walk¬ 
ing  with  him,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
listening  to  the  tales  of  her  country,  which 
he  was  relating  to  her,  her  fair  features 
varying  in  expression  from  pleasure  to  a 
voluptuous  sadness,  as  her  hopes  were 
realized,  or  her  fears  excited, — she  looked 
so  enchantingly  lovely  that  she  attracted 
all  eyes,  and  some  in  mute  wonder 
gazed  after  her.  Bitterly  did  she  after¬ 
wards  rue  the  possession  of  those  charms, 
and  the  magic  influence  they  possessed  at 
that  hour,  for  it  was  then  she  enslaved 
the  heart  of  a  new  admirer,  in  the  person 
of  one  Sebastian,  who  was  a  year  or  two 
the  elder  of  Sforza. 

He  was  a  man  of  whom  little  was 


known,  save  that  it  was  thought  his  asso¬ 
ciates  did  not  much  enhance  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Like  those  who  had  preceded  him 
in  soliciting  Imoinda’s  hand,  he  was 
rejected  ;  but  being  of  an  impetuous  dis¬ 
position,  and  not  easily  deterred  from  any 
pursuit  in  which  he  had  once  embarked, 
and  wrought  upon  by  his  failure  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy  bordering  on  despair,  he 
openly  avowed  his  passion  for  the  fair 
one  to  her  protector,  demanding  her  at 
his  hands,  and  threatening  to  be  re¬ 
venged  in  case  of  the  non-compliance  to 
his  wishes ;  but  received  such  a  rebuff 
from  the  virtuous  old  man,  that  he  shrunk 
before  him  like  a  withered  leaf,  abashed 
and  confounded  at  the  proud  determina 
tion  of  look,  tone  and  action  with  which 
his  temerity  was  rewarded.  Feeling  him¬ 
self  despised,  conquered,  and  dismayed, 
with  a  curl  of  his  lip,  clenched  hand,  and 
a  grasp  at  his  sword,  he  breathed  forth 
bitter  vows  of  vengeance  on  the  destroyer 
of  his  happiness. 

With  this  feeling  acting  upon  a  mind 
in  which  all  the  passions  were  full  and 
high,  and,  by  the  above  circumstance, 
concentrated  into  one  focus,  his  only 
thought  now  was  by  what  means,  and 
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through  whose  agency,  his  designs  were 
to  be  accomplished.  This,  with  him,  was 
not  a  labour  of  time,  for  he  reckoned 
among  his  companions  men  of  the  most 
depraved  habits,  such  as  set  truth,  reli¬ 
gion  and  all  social  ties  at  defiance  ;  the 
principal  of  whom  were  Amanza  and 
Antonio,  who  had  both  escaped  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  ihe  laws,  which  they  had  vio¬ 
lated,  by  the  defective  wording  of  an  in¬ 
dictment  against  them ;  presuming  upon 
which,  they  had  pursued  a  reckless  career, 
turning  the  law  and  its  authorities  into 
subjects  for  ribald  jest  and  ridicule.  These 
were  the  persons  in  whom  Sebastian  relied 
for  the  assistance  he  required.  He  met 
them,  made  known  his  designs,  and  with 
a  seasonable  reward  secured  their  services. 
Don  Alonzo  was  subsequently  arrested, 
arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  on  the 
evidence  adduced  against  him  convicted, 
and  suffered  death  on  the  wheel. 

Imoinda  was  now  left  without  a  pro¬ 
tector — but  still  adhering  to  her  former 
resolution,  she  rejected  the  addresses  of 
Sebastian  (which  became  more  urgent 
every  hour,)  with  scorn — he  became  fu¬ 
rious — and  finding  entreaties  of  no  avail, 
had  recourse  to  threats-— and  then,  as  a 
last  resource,  made  his  appeal  to  the  king 
— spoke  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
the  state,  by  prosecuting  a  felon  to  con¬ 
viction  ;  and  not  only  received,  (by  the 
artful  manner  in  which  he  urged  his  case) 
the  hand  of  Imoinda,  who  was  command¬ 
ed  to  acquiesce  in  his  suit,  but  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  the  Island  of  Ivica,  which  be¬ 
came  vacant  just  at  this  period  ;  and  a 
few  weeks  only  found  him  in  possession 
of  his  new  appointment,  and  his  heart¬ 
broken  bride  at  the  castle  of  St.  Eustatia. 

The  wars  were  done,  and  full  of  hope 
and  high  excitement,  Sforza  returned  to 
the  desolate  home  of  his  fathers.  The  first 
being  he  encountered  on  his  return  was 
Amanza.  Dissipation  and  a  long  career 
of  crime  had  done  their  work  on  him  ; 
and  remorse,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  com¬ 
mitting  its  ravages  on  a  broken  spirit  and 
an  emaciated  frame — it  was  ,  his  time  of 
repentance,  for  dissolution  was  at  hand, 
and  the  cold  grasp  of  death  was  tightening 
at  his  heart.  This  was  his  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  confession  ;  he  betrayed  all 
that  could  be  known  of  the  false  accusa¬ 
tion  upon  which  his  loved  father  was 
doomed  —  of  Sebastian’s  treachery,  and 
the  forced  alliance  he  had  formed  with 
Imoinda,  and  died.  This  was  terrible 
news  for  Sforza — his  heart  was  almost 
broken  with  the  tidings  ;  but  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  the 
despoiler  of  his  home  and  hopes  engros¬ 
sed  every  other  feeling,  and  he  antici¬ 
pated  its  consummation  in  the  silence  of 


mute  despair — which  exhibits  in  man  the 
terrible  sublimity  of  the  deep  pause  which 
precedes  the  earthquake. 

Sfo  rza  having  summoned  together  the  old 
and  trusty  vassals  of  his  deceased  father, 
engaged  a  ship,  and  set  sail  for  the  island 
of  Ivica,  but 

“  A  mighty  contest  ’twixt  the  wind  and  waves 
“  Ensuing,  in  the  strife  the  ship  was  wreck’d.’* 

But  Sforza,  and  many  of  his  followers, 
after  a  severe  struggle  reached  the  shore, 
and  were  received  and  entertained  by 
the  monks  of  a  monastery  close  to  the  sea¬ 
side.  Here  Sforza  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  on  the  island  of  Ivica, 
within  a  short  distance  of  his  foe  ;  and  he 
thanked  fate,  who  had  so  ordained  it. 

Just  at  this  period,  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  against  Don  Alonzo — Antonio,  who 
had  followed  Vargas,  (a  vassal  and  in¬ 
strument  of  Sebastian,)  to  Ivica,  to  re¬ 
venge  some  wrong  he  had  done  him,  was 
slain  by  Vargas  in  the  porch  of  the  con¬ 
vent.  This  news  could  not  fail  of  being 
welcome  to  Sebastian,  for  in  him,  he  had 
lost  one  evidence  of  his  own  iniquities  ; 
and  his  only  fears  now  were,  that  Aman¬ 
za,  (of  whom  mention  has  before  been 
made,)  would,  if  the  opportunity  occur¬ 
red,  disclose  secrets  that  would  be  his 
ruin. 

Sforza’s  arrival  became  known,  and 
Sebastian,  dreading  the  consequences 
likely  to  ensue,  prevailed  on  Vargas,  by 
promises  of  large  reward,  to  put  poison 
in  the  way  of  Sforza,  in  the  convent  where 
he  dwelt.  He  did  so — was  discovered  in 
the  fact,  and  stabbed  by  Sforza  ;  and  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  castle,  and  disclosed 
to  Sebastian  the  author  of  his  death,  than 
he  died. 

Sebastian  summoned  his  vassals — the 
followers  of  Sforza  were  instantly  seized, 
and  with  a  stone  attached  to  the  neck  of 
each,  they  were  hurled  into  the  ocean, 
where  they  perished.  In  the  interval, 
Sforza  had  obtained  an  interview  with 
Imoinda,  and  having  heard  the  story  of 
her  wrongs — and  that  her  affection  to¬ 
wards  him  remained  unchanged— he  im¬ 
plored  her  to  tell  him  where  Sebastian 
was.  She  disclosed  the  secret  :  when 
Sforza  exclaimed,  “  Ere  the  convent  bell 
tolled,  the  deed  would  be  done  '.’’and  rush¬ 
ed  from  her  presence.  The  instant  he  had 
departed,  Imoinda,  stung  with  remorse, 
was  about  to  follow,  and  prevent  the  dee|l 
of  blood,  when  the  fatal  signal  struck  op 
her  ear  ;  she  shrieked,  and  was  falling  to 
the  floor,  when  Sebastian  appeared,  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  Recovering,  she 
flung  him  from  her,  deeming  it  was  Sfor¬ 
za,  with  his  hands  imbrued  in  the  blood 
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of  his  victim  ;  but  on  discovering  it  to  be 
her  husband,  in  a  frantic  manner,  she  pro¬ 
claimed  herself  an  accessory  in  the  design 
of  murdering  him.  On  hearing  this,  and 
that  Sforza  was  waiting  without  to  effect 
his  purpose,  he  drew  his  sword  and  made 
after  him — a  clashing  of  swords  was  heard 
— a  severe  struggle — a  groan — and  all 
was  silent !  In  a  moment  afterwards, 
Sforza  appeared  grasping  the  fatal  weapon, 
and  exclaimed,  “  Behold  it ! — I  have  done 
the  deed — the  retributive  blow  is  struck  !” 
Imoinda  fell  senseless ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  Sforza  escaped. 

A  strict  inquiry  was  made,  but  Sforza 
was  no  where  to  be  found  ;  until  Gonsalvo, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  chief  of  a  ban¬ 
ditti,  and  who  had  known  Sebastian  from 
his  infancy,  was,  with  a  party  of  Islan¬ 
ders,  despatched  in  search  of  the  fugitive. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  every  part 
of  the  island — and  to  show  how  just  an 
estimate  was  formed  of  his  prowess,  he 
very  soon  discovered  the  retreat  of  Sforza, 
who  was  found  standing  on  a  rock,  against 
which  the  ocean  waves  sullenly  dashed. 
The  moon  was  rising  in  all  her  beauty 
behind  him— his  hands  were  crossed,  and 
his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  sky,  as 
though  he  were  watching  the  star  of  his 
destiny.  Gonsalvo  called  to  him,  and 
commanded  him  to  yield — he  remained 
silent  and  immoveable  ;  until  a  shriek 
aroused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  his  mortality,  and  the 
perilous  situation  to  which  his  passions 
had  reduced  him.  He  quitted  the  rock, 
and  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  pursuers  — 
when  Imoinda  appeared,  her  hair  dishe¬ 
velled — distraction  in  her  looks,  and  ut¬ 
tering  a  few  incoherent  words,  breathed 
out  her  spirit  so  calmly  and  so  gently,  in 
the  arms  of  Sforza — him  she  first  loved — 
him  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  in 
the  days  of  her  joy  and  girlhood  ;  and 
looking  so  gentle,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
fair— a  flower  too  delicate  for  the  rough 
winds  to  fan — that  no  one  knew,  at  the 
moment,  that  her  soul  had  taken  its  flight 
to  the  abode  of  spirits,  until  she  fell  from 
the  listless  arm  of  Sforza,  as  motionless  as 
the  dark  waters  of  a  slumberiug  lake, 
around  which  nature  has  reared  a  zone  of 
rocks. 

Sforza’s  grief  on  discovering  that  Imo¬ 
inda  was  no  more  was  agonizing  and 
despairing.  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
from  the  shock,  and  resumed  his  previous 
apathv  of  deportment.  Gonsalvo,  desir¬ 
ous  that  he  should  not  yield  to  the  death 
which  awaited  him,  unprepared,  exhorted 
him  to  pray  ;  but  finding  his  efforts  to 
work  such  a  change  of  no  avail,  he  dis¬ 
closed  to  him  a  secret,  which  would  have 
gone  with  him  to  the  grave  had  it  not 


been  for  the  obduracy  of  Sforza,— which 
was,  that  Sebastian  was  his  long-lost  bro¬ 
ther  !  Sforza  at  the  news  fell  prostrate, 
and  exclaiming — “  Retribution  !  retribu¬ 
tion  !  I  have  secured  thee  at  last  !” - * 

wrought  upon  by  powerful  affliction — its 
cause,  and  fatal  termination,  fell  dead — a 
wretched  victim  to  misfortune,  misery, 
and  crime  !  Barton  Wilford. 


A  VALENTINE,  AND  NO  VALENTINE 

( For  the  Olio.) 

I’d  send  thee  a  valentine,  love,  if  I  knew 

The  theme  or  the  verse  that  were  worthy  of 
you. 

Or  could  tell  you  the  thoughts  of  my  soul ; 

But  thy  praise  should  not  rest  on  a  poet’s  poor 
skill, 

Or  his  vows  be  reduced  to  the  scratch  of  a 
quill, 

Which  cannot  convey  thee  the  whole. 

My  heart  in  a  note  I  would  willingly  convey, 

If  it  had  not  been  thine,  love,  for  many  a  day, 

And  beyond  my  own  will  to  bestow  : 

Fond  Affection  recoils  from  the  close-measured 
verse. 

Which  culls  all  her  flowers  their  sweets  to 
disperse, 

And  prunes  the  rich  waste  of  her  glow. 

If  thelanguageoflove  could  be  traced  by  apen. 

Or  the  soul’s  inmost  wishes  be  written,  oh* 
then 

What  volumes  I’d  give  thee  to  read  ! 

But  I  cannot  to.  periods  my  wishes  confine, 

Or  my  language  constrain  to  a  shape  valentine  ; 

So  must  e’en  leave  undone  such  a  deed. 

But  think  not  I  slight  thee  ! — I’ve  safe  in  my 
breast 

Love’s  fond  billet-doux,  by  remembrance 
comprest, 

Which  for  words  may  a  substitute  be ; 

It  contains  every  hope  thou  could’st  wish  me 
to  feel, 

And  next  when  I  meet  thee  I  will  not  conceal 

This  fond  little  letter  from  thee. 

It  shall  safe  be  enclosed  in  a  whisper  of  bliss — 

By  a  look  be  directed — be  seal’d  with  a  kiss — 

And  convey’d  in  a  softly-drawn  sigh  : 

In  my  eyes  thou  shalt  read  it — its  verse  be  a 
smile. 

Which  must  dimple  thy  cheeks,  love,  with 
fondness  the  while, 

Lest  each  sentence,  unscious,  should  die. 

Oh  !  this  is  the  valentine,  love,  I  will  bring  ; 

It  will  last  through  the  winter  as  well  as  the 
spring, 

Nor  to  life  are  its  breathings  confined  : 

It  will  gladden  death’s  moment,  and  meet  us 
above, 

And  wreathe  immortality  round  us,  my  love. 

Where  Affection  and  Virtue  are  twined  ! 

R.  JARMAN. 


THE  BEST  BAT  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 


cc  It  is  the  best  bat  in  the  school.  I  call 
it  Mercandolti,  for  its  shape.  Look  at 
its  face  ;  rim  your  hand  over  the  plane. 
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It  is  smoother  than  a  looking-glass.  I 
was  a  month  suiting  myself ;  and  I  chose 
it  out  of  a  hundred.  I  would  not  part 
with  it  for  its  weight  in  gold  ;  and  that 
exquisite  knot  !— -lovelier  to  me  than  a 
beauty’s  dimple.  You  may  fancy  how  it 
drives.  I  hit  a  ball  yesterday  from  this 
very  spot  to  the  wickets  in  the  upper 
shooting  fields;  six  runs  clear,  and  I 
scarcely  touched  it.  Hodgson  said  it  was 
not  the  first  time  a  Ball  had  been  won¬ 
derfully  struck  by  Mercandotti.  There  is 
not  such  another  piece  of  wood  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Colly er  would  give  his  ears  for 
it ;  and  that  would  be  a  long  price,  as 
Golightly  says.  Do  take  it  in  your  hand, 
Courtenay  ;  but,  plague  on  your  clumsy 
knuckles  1  you  know  as  much  of  a  bat, 
as  a  Hottentot  of  the  longitude,  or  a  gui¬ 
nea-pig  of  the  German  flute.” 

So  spoke  the  Honourable  Ernest  Adol¬ 
phus  Volant,  the  c<  decus  culumenque  ” 
that  day  of  his  Dame’s  Eleven  ;  proud  of 
the  red  silk  that  girded  his  loins,  and  the 
white  hose  that  decorated  his  ancles  ; 
proud  of  his  undisputed,  prowess,  and  of 
his  anticipated  victory  ;  but  prouder  far 
of  the  possession  of  this  masterpiece  of 
Nature’s  and  Thompson’s  workshop,  than 
which  no  pearl  was  ever  more  'precious 
— no  phoenix  more  unique.  As  he  spoke, 
a  bail. dropped.  The  Honourable  Ernest 
Adolphus  Volant  walked  smilingly  to  the 
vacant  wicket.  What  elegance  in  his 
attitude  !  What  ease  in  his  motions  l 
Keep  that  little  colleger  out  of  the  way  ; 
for  we  shall  have  the  ball  walking  this 
road  presently.  Three  to  one  on  Rague- 
neau’s  !  Now  ! — There  was  a  moment’s 
pause  of  anxious  suspense  ;  the  long  fag 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  drew  up  his  shirt¬ 
sleeve  ;  the  wicket-keeper  stooped  expec¬ 
tantly  over  the  bails  ;  the  bowler  trotted 
leisurely  up  to  the  bowling-crease,  and 
off  went  the  ball  upon  its  successive  er¬ 
rands  ; — from  the  hand  of  the  bowler  to 
the  exquisite  knot  in  the  bat  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Ernest  Adolphus  Volant ;  from 
the  said  exquisite  knot  to  the  unerring  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  crouching  long  nips  ;  and 
from  those  fingers  up  into  the  blue  firma¬ 
ment  pf  heaven,  with  the  velocity  of  a  sky¬ 
rocket.  What  a  mistake  !  How  did  he 
manage  it  1  His  feet  slipped,  or  the  ball 
was  twisted,  or  the  sun  dazzled  him.  It 
could  not  be  the  fault  of  the  bat.  It  was 
the  best  bat  in  the  school. 

A  week,  afterwards  I  met  my  talented 
and  enthusiastic  friend  crawling  to  ab¬ 
sence  through  the  playing  fields,  as  tired 
as  a  post-horse,  and  as  hot  as  a  salaman¬ 
der,  with  many  applauding  associates  on 
his  right  and  on  his  left,  who  exhibited 
to  him  certain  pencilled  scrawls,  on 
which  he  gazed  with  flushed  and  feverish 


delight.  He  had  kept  his  wicket  up 
two  hours,  and  made  a  score  of  seventy- 
three.  “  I  may  thank  my  bat  for  it,” 
quoth  he,  shouldering  it  as  Hercules 
might  have  shouldered  his  club,  “  it  is 
the  best  bat  in  the  school.”  Alas,  for 
the  instability  of  human  affections !  The 
exquisite  knot  had  been  superseded. 
Mercandotti  had  been  sold  for  half  price, 
and  the  Honourable  Ernest  Adolphus 
Volant  was  again  to  be  eloquent,  and 
again  to  be  envied  ;  he  had  still  the  best 
bat  in  the  school. 

I  believe  I  was  a  tolerably  good-na¬ 
tured  boy.  I  am  sure  I  was  always  wil¬ 
ling  to  acquiesce  in  the  estimation  my 
companions  set  upon  their  treasuies,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  generally  such  that  I 
felt  myself  a  vastly  inadequate  judge  of 
their  actual  value.  But  the  Honourable 
Ernest  Adolphus  Volant  was  exorbitant 
in  the  frequency  and  the  variety  of  his 
drafts  upon  my  sympathy.  He  turned 
off  five  hockey  sticks  in  a  fortnight 
and  each  in  its  turn  was  unrivalled.  He 
wore  seven  waistcoats  in  a  week,  and 
each,  for  its  brief  day,  was  as  single  in 
its  beauty  as  the  rainbow7.  In  May, 
Milward’s  shoes  were  unequalled  ;  in 
June,  Ingalton’s  were  divine.  He  loun¬ 
ged  in  Poet’s  Walk,  over  a  duodecimo, 
and  it  was  the  sweetest  edition  that  ever 
went  into  a  waistcoat  pocket ;  he  pored 
in  his  study  over  a  folio,  and  there  was 
no  other  copy  extant  but  Lord  Spencer’s, 
and  the  mutilated  one  at  Heidelberg.  At 
Easter  there  were  portraits  hanging  round 
his  room  ;  Titian  never  painted  their 
equal ;  at  Michaelmas,  landscapes  had 
occupied  their  place  ;  Claude  would  have 
owned  himself  outdone.  The  colt  they 
were  breaking  for  him  in  Leicestershire, 
the  detonator  he  had  bespoken  of  Charles 
Moore,  the  fishing-rod  which  had  come 
from  Bermuda,  the  flageolet  he  had  won 
at  the  raffle — they  were  all,  for  a  short 
season,  perfection  ;  he  had  always  “  the 
best  bat  in  the  school.” 

The  same  whimsical  propensity  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  life.  Four  years 
after  we  had  made  our  last  voyage  to 
Monkey  Island,  in  “  the  best  skiff  that 
ever  was  built,”  I  found  him  exhibiting 
himself  in  Hyde  Park,  on  “  the  best 
horse  that  ever  was  mounted.”  A  mi¬ 
nute  was  sufficient  for  the  compliments 
of  our  reciprocal  recognition,  and  the 
Honourable  Ernest  Adolphus  Volant 
launched  out  forthwith  into  a  rhapsody 
on  the  merits  of  the  proud  animal  he  be¬ 
strode.  “  Kremlin,  got  by  Smolensko, 
out  of  my  uncle’s  old  mare.  Do  you 
know  any  thing  of  a  horse  ?  Look  at 
his  shoulder.  Upon  my  honour,  it  is  a 
model  for  a  sculptor.  And  feel  how  he 
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is  ribbed  up  :~not  a  pin  loose  here,  knit 
together  like  a  ship’s  planks,  trots  four¬ 
teen  miles  an  hour  without  turning  a 
hair,  and  carries  fifteen  stone  up  to  any 
hounds  in  England.  I  hate  your  smart 
dressy  creatures,  as  slender  as  a  grey¬ 
hound,  and  as  tender  as  a  gazelle,  that 
look  as  if  they  had  been  stabled  in  a 
drawing-room,  and  taken  their  turn  with 
the  poodle  in  my  lady’s  lap.  1  like  to 
have  plenty  of  bone  under  me.  If  this 
horse  had  been  properly  ridden,  Cour¬ 
tenay,  he  would  have  won  the  hunter’s 
stakes  at  our  place  in  a  canter.  He  has 
not  a  leg  that  is  not  worth  a  hundred 
pounds.  Seriously,  I  think  there  is  not 
such  another  horse  in  the  kingdom.” 

But  before  a  month  had  gone  by,  the 
Honourable  Ernest  Adolphus  Volant 
was  ambling  down  the  ride,  in  a  pair  of 
stirrups  far  more  nearly  approaching 
terra  Jirma ,  than  those  in  which  his 
illustrious  feet  had  been  reclining,  while 
he  held  forth  on  the  excellencies  of 
Kremlin.  “  Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  when 
I  enquired  after  the  best  horse  in  Eng¬ 
land, — ee  Kremlin  is  a  magnificent  ani¬ 
mal  ;  but  then,  after  all,  his  proper 
place  is  with  the  hounds.  One  might 
as  well  wear  one’s  scarlet  in  a  ball  room 
as  ride  Kremlin  in  the  Park.  And  so  I 
have  bought  Mrs.  Davenant’s  Bijou, 
and  a  perfect  Bijou  she  is  : — throws  out 
her  little  legs  like  an  opera  dancer,  and 
tosses  her  head  as  if  she  knew  that  her 
neck  is  irresistible.  You  will  not  find 
such  another  mane  and  tail  in  all  Lon¬ 
don,  Mrs.  Davenant’s  own  maid  used 
to  put  both  up  in  papers  every  night  of 
the  week.  She  is  quite  a  Love.”  And 
so  the  Honourable  Ernest  Adolphus  Vo¬ 
lant  trotted  off  on  a  “  smart  dressy  crea¬ 
ture,  as  slender  as  a  greyhound,  and  as 
tender  as  a  gazelle,  that  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  stabled  in  a  drawing-room, 
and  taken  its  turn  with  the  poodle  in  my 
lady’s  lap.” 

An  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  my  ec¬ 
centric  friend  would  be  an  entertaining 
thing.  ie  The  best  situation  in  town”  has 
been  found  successively  in  nearly  every 
street  between  the  Regent’s  Park  and  St. 
James’s  Square  ;  the  best  carriage  for 
a  bachelor  ”  has  gone  to-day  on  two 
wheels  and  to-morrow  on  four;  (e  the 
best  servant  in  Christendom”  has  been 
turned  off  within  my  own  knowledge  for 
insolence,  for  intoxication,  for  riding  his 
master’s  horse,  and  for  wearing  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  inexplicables  ;  and  ‘f  the  best  fel¬ 
low  in  the  world  ”  has  been  at  various 
periods  deep  in  philosophy,  and  deep  in 
debt — a  frequenter  of  the  fives’  court,  and 
a  dancer  of  quadrilles — a  tory,  and  a  re¬ 
publican — a  prebendary,  and  a  papist — a 


drawer  of  dry  pleadings,  and  a  singer  of 
sentimental  serenades.  If  I  had  acted 
upon  Volant’s  advices,  I  should  have  been 
to-day  subscribing  to  every  club,  and  tak¬ 
ing  in  every  newspaper  ;  I  should  have 
been  imbibing  the  fluids  of  nine  wine 
merchants,  and  covering  my  outward  man 
with  the  broad  cloth  of  thirteen  tailors. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Volant  has  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  indolence,  a  doting  mother, 
and  four  thousand  a-year,  from  applying 
his  energies  to  the  attainment  of  any  pro¬ 
fessional  distinction^  In  a  variety  of 
courses  he  might  have  commanded  sue- 
cess.  A  cause  might  have  come  into 
court,  stained  and  spotted  with  every 
conceivable  infamy,  with  effrontery  for 
its  crest,  falsehood  for  its  arms,  and*  per¬ 
juries  for  its  supporters  ;  but  if  Volant  had 
been  charged  with  the  advocacj7  of  it,  his 
delighted  eye  would  have  winked  at  every 
deficiency,  and  slumbered  at  every  fault ; 
in  his  sight  weakness  would  have  sprung 
up  into  strength,  deformity  would  have 
faded  into  beauty,  impossibility  would  have 
been  sobered  into  fact.  Every  plaintiff,  in 
his  shewing,  would  have  been  wronged 
irreparably  ;  every  defendant  would 
have  been  as  unsullied  as  snow.  His  would 
have  been  the  most  irreproachable  of  de¬ 
clarations,  his  the  most  impregnable  of 
pleas.  The  reporters  might  have  tittered, 
the  bar  might  have  smiled,  the  bench  might 
have  shaken  its  heads ;  nothing  would 
have  persuaded  him  that  he  was  beaten. 
He  would  have  thought  the  battle  won, 
when  his  lines  were  forced  on  all  points  ; 
he  would  have  deemed  the  house  secure, 
when  the  timbers  were  cracking  under  his 
feet.  It  would  have  been  delicious,  when 
his  strongest  objection  had  been  over¬ 
ruled,  when  his  clearest  argument  had 
been  stopped,  when  his  stoutest  witness 
had  broken  down,  to  see  him  adjusting  his 
gown  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  all  the  emphasis  of  antici¬ 
pated  triumph,  “  That  is  my  case,  my 
lord.” 

Or  if  he  had  coveted  senatorial  fame, 
what  a  space  would  he  have  filled  in  the 
political  hemisphere  l  If  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  turnpike  bill,  the  house  would 
have  forgotten  Emancipation  for  a  time  ; 
if  he  had  moved  the  committal  of  a  prin¬ 
ter,  Europe  would  have  gazed  as  upon 
the  arrest  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The 
minister  he  supported  would  have  been 
the  most  virtuous  of  statesmen,  when 
both  houses  had  voted  his  impeachment ; 
the  gentlemen  he  represented  would  have 
been  the  most  conscientious  of  consti¬ 
tuents,  when  they  had  sold  him  their 
voices  at  five  per  cent,  over  the  market 
price. 

Destiny  ordered  it  otherwise.  One 
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day,  in  that  sultry  season  of  the  year, 
when  fevers  and  flirtations  come  to  their 
crisis,  and  matrimony  and  hydrophobia 
scare  you  at  every  corner,  I  happened  to 
call  at  his  rooms  in  Regent  Street,  at 
about  that  time  in  the  afternoon  which 
the  fashionable  world  calls  daybreak. 
He  was  sitting  with  his  chocolate  before 
him,  habited  only  in  his  robe-de-cham- 
bre  ;  but  the  folds  of  that  gorgeous  dra¬ 
pery  seemed  to  me  composed  in  a  more 
studied  negligence  than  was  their  wont, 
and  the  dark  curls  upon  his  fine  forehead 
were  arranged  in  a  more  scrupulous 
disorder.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  some 
revolution  was  breaking  out  in  the  state 
of  my  poor  friend’s  mind  ;  and  when 
I  found  a  broken  fan  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  and  a  withered  rosebud  on  the 
sofa,  Walker’s  Lexicon  open  on  the 
writing  table,  and  an  unfinished  stanza 
reposing  in  the  toast-rack,  I  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  in  doubt  as  to  its  nature — The  Ho¬ 
nourable  Ernest  Adolphus  Volant  was 
seriously  in  love. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
mistress  was  the  loveliest  being  of  her 
sex,  nor  that  he  told  me  so  fourteen 
times  in  the  following  week.,  Her  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  German  prince,  the  proprietor 
of  seven  leagues  of  vineyard,  five  ruined 
castles,  and  three  hundred  flocks  of 
sheep.  She  had  light  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  metaphy¬ 
sics  ;  she  sang  like  a  syren,  and  her 
name  was  Adelinda. 

I  spent,  a  few  months  abroad.  When 
I  returned,  he  was  married  to  the  love¬ 
liest  being  of  her  sex,  and  had  sent  me 
fifty  notes  to  inform  me  of  the  fact,  and 
beseech  me  to  visit  him  at  Volant  Hall 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sympathy 
and  congratulation.  I  went,  and  was 
introduced  in  form.  Her  father  was  a 
country  clergyman,  the  proprietor  of 
seven  acres  of  glebe,  five  broken  arm 
chairs,  and  three  hundred  manuscript 
discourses ;  she  had  dark  hair,  black 
eyes,  and  a  fond  love  of  poetry  ;  she 
danced  like  a  wood-nymph,  and  her 
name  was  Mary. 

-  He  has  lived  since  his  marriage  a  very 
quiet  life,  rarely  visiting  the  metropolis, 
and  devoting  his  exertions  most  indefa- 
tigably  to  the  comfort  of  his  tenantry, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  estate.  Vo¬ 
lant  Hall  is  deliciously  situated  in  the 
best  county  in  England.  If  you  go  thi¬ 
ther,  you  must  go  prepared  with  the 
tone,  or  at  least  with  the  countenance, 
of  approbation  and  wonder.  He  gives 
you,  of  course,  mutton,  such  as  no  other 
pasture  fattens,  and  ale,  such  as  no  other 
cellar  brews.  The  stream  that  runs 


through  his  park  supplies  him  with  trout 
of  unprecedented  beauty  and  delicacy, 
and  he  could  detect  a  partridge  that  had 
feasted  in  his  woods,  amidst  the  bewil¬ 
dering  confusion  of  a  Lord  Mayor’s  ban¬ 
quet.  You  must  look  at  his  conserva¬ 
tory  ;  no  other  was  ever  constructed  on 
the  same  principle.  You  must  handle 
his  plough  ;  he  himself  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  invention.  Every  thing, 
within  doors  and  without,  has  where¬ 
withal  to  attract  and  astonish — the  me¬ 
lon  and  the  magnolia,  the  stable  and 
the  dairy,  the  mounting  of  his  mother’s 
spectacles,  and  the  music  of  his  wife’s 
piano.  He  has  few  pictures ;  but  they 
are  the  masterpieces  of  the  best  masters. 
He  has  only  one  statue,  but  he  assures 
you  it  is  Canova’s  Chef-d' -ceuvre. 

The  last  time  I  was  with  him  he  had  a 
theme  to  descant  upon,  which  made  his 
eloquence  more  than  usually  impassioned. 
An  heir  was  just  born  to  the  Volant  acres. 
An  ox  was  roasted  and  a  barrel  pierced 
in  every  meadow  ;  the  noise  of  fiddles 
was  incessant  for  a  week,  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  powder  would  have  lasted  a  Lord 
High  Admiral,  for  a  twelvemonth.  It  was 
allowed  by  all  the  country  that  there  never 
was  so  sweet  a  child  as  little  Adolphus. 

Among  his  acquaintance,  who  have 
little  toleration  for  any  foibles  but  their 
own.  Volant  is  pretty  generally  voted  a 
bore. 

<f  Of  course,  our  pinery  is  not  like  Mr. 
Volant’s,”  said  Lady  Framboise  ;  et  he  is 
prating  from  morning  to  night  of  his  fires 
and  his  flues.  We  have  taken  some  pains, 
and  we  pay  a  ruinous  sum  to  our  gar¬ 
dener. — But  we  never  talk  about  it.” 

(e  The  deuce  take  that  fellow  Volant,” 
says  Mr.  Crayon  ;  c‘  does  he  fancy  no 
one  has  a  Correggio  but  himself  ?  I  have 
one  that  cost  me  two  thousand  guineas  ; 
and  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  double 
the  sum. — But  I  never  talk  about  it.” 

That  boy.  Volant,”  says  old  Sir 
Andrew  Chalkstone,  <f  is  so  delighted 
to  find  himself  the  father  of  another  boy, 
that,  by  Jove,  he  can  speak  of  nothing 
else.  Now,  I  have  a  little  thing  in  a 
cradle,  too  ;  a  fine  boy,  they  tell  me, 
and  vastly  like  his  father. — But  I  never 
talk  about  it.” 

Well,  well  !  Let  a  man  be  obliging 
to  his  neighbours,  and  merciful  to  his 
tenants  :  an  upright  citizen  and  an  affec¬ 
tionate  friend ; — and  there  is  one  Judge 
who  will  not  condemn  him  for  having 
ie  the  best  bat  in  the  school.”  Lon.  Mag. 


To  mortal  men  great  loads  allotted  be  ; 

But  of  all  packs,  no  pack  like  poverty. 

Heiuuck,  1648. 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  DEATH. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


The  morn  approaches  fast}  already  night 
Withdraws  her  sable  curtain  from  the  sky. 
And  day,  with  ruddy  streaks  of  orient  light, 
His  harbingers,  proclaims  his  presence  nigh. 

Uprose  Sir  Egremont  in  haste, 

And  donn’d  his  rich  array  ; 

“  Oh  1  joy,”  he  cried,  “  the  night  is  past, 
This  is  my  nuptial  day  ! 

4‘  This  morn,  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

Shall  crown  my  years  withjoy, 

Which  gives  me  Emmeline  to  wife. 

And  bliss  without  alloy.” 

Now  forth  the  glad  procession  went, 

And  gaily  pass’d  along  ; 

Each  eye  on  one  fair  couple  bent, 

The  fairest  of  the  throng. 

The  bridegroom  blithesome  as  the  sun 
New  risen  from  the  main  ; 

The  bride  like  chaste  Diana  shone, 

Or  one  of  Dian’s  train. 

Six  maidens  walk’d  on  either  hand. 

Array’d  in  purest  white  j- 
In  sooth  to  see  that  lovely  band. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight. 

Each  one  was  beautiful,  each  seem’d 
The  fairest  of  the  fair* 

And  seen  alone,  you  would  have  deem’d 
Each  one  beyond  compare. 

How  much  the  others  she  surpass’d, 

It  needs  not  here  be  told. 

Suffice  to  say,  that  she  was  cast 
In  beauty’s  fairest  mould. 

And  now  the  youthful  couple  both 
Before  the  altar  stand  ; 

The  joyful  bridegroom,  nothing  loth, 

Now  holds  the  maiden’s  hand. 

The  sun  that  shone  so  bright  before 
Upon  the  lovely  maid. 

By  sudden  clouds  enveloped  o’er, 

Now  casts  a  gloomy  shade. 

He  feels  that  hand  close  press’d  in  his, 

Grow  cold  within  his  grasp, 

He  feels  a  sudden  tremor  seize 
Him,  at  the  icy  clasp. 

Oh !  haste,  ye  maidens,  water  bring 
And  sprinkle  o’er  her  face, 

Deadly  paleness  fast  is  spreading 
O’er  every  blooming  grace. 

In  vain,  alas  !  are  all  their  cares, 

In  vain  are  all  their  cries. 

No  voice  of  all  around  she  hears, 

Nor  once  she  opes  her  eyes. 

No  voice  of  all  around  she  hears, 

Nor  e’er  will  hear  again; 

That  eye  which  now  fast  closed  appears, 
Shall  closed  for  aye  remain,  I.  A. 


THE  THRESHER’S  FLAIL.— No.  2. 


These  scenes, 

From  no  vain  fears,  or  superstition  spring. 

Or  blind  devotion,  or  from  blinder  chance, 

Or  beady  zeal,  or  brutal  ignorance  ; 

But  sav’d  from  danger,  with  a  grateful  sense. 
The  labours  of  a  God  we  recompense. 

Virgil’s  ZEneis. 

iC  If  the  postboy  is  a  *  messenger  of 
grief  to  the  many,  he  is  also  the  f  mes¬ 
senger  of  joy*  to  the  few.  Our  hearts 
are  prepared  to  expect  the  worst — but 
they  are  toned  in  so  harmonising  a  key 
as  to  improve  whatever  happens.  The 
giddy,  metropolitan,  worlds  may 'whirl 
about  in  the  mazes  of  frivolity,  the  de» 
termined  seekers  for  strong  excitements 
may  roll  in  the  vortices  of  luxury — we 
are  away  from  their  temptations,  and 
safely  closed  in  our  mantles  of  contented 
abundance.  The  variations  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  from  cold  to  frost,  in  wind,, 
snow,  rain,  and  darkness,  are  visitations 
expected  in  February;  they  influence  our 
constitutions,  operate  on  our  cattle,  vary 
our  hopes  in  our  fields,  and  exercise  our 
devotional  characters  as  our  visitations, 
more  or  less,  influence  the  natural  and 
moral  feelings.  Our  sons  and  daughters 
are  separated  from  us  with  a  view  of 
forming  their  minds  by  assiduous  appli¬ 
cation  to  art  and  science.  May  virtue 
and  truth,  the  noble  sisters  of  support 
and  consolation  in  all  seasons,  be  with 
them!  The  spring  is  advancing,  the 
festivities  of  the  young  year’s  christening 
are^  lapsed,  the  snow-drop  is  looking 
like  a  pale  nun  over  the  seat  of  mor¬ 
tality,  crocusses  are  rising  and  shaking 
their  tender  bells  and  airy  leaves  in 
the  blast — days  are  lengthening  like  the 
prospects  of  ardent  travellers,  and  our 
mental  evening  is  arrived  in  which  our 
leaves  will  be  purposely  unfolded,  our 
blossoms  preparing  to  glow  round  the 
hearth,  and  our  second  paper  read  to 
our  friends  as  the  fruits  of  a  family  which 
were  plucked  by  untimely  visitations, 
affected  firstly,  perhaps,  by  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  its  principal*  It  is  a  sketch 
founded  in  truth,  and  unhappily  de¬ 
scribes  the  experience  of 

“  The  Teagle  Family  F 

*  Hearts  will  ache,  once  told  whafc  ills  may 

reaeff 

Their  offspring  left  upon  so  wild  a  beach.’ 

The  Teagles  were  a  strange  family. 
Let  me  consider.  The  fathe^was  a  noted 
poacher.  He  died  and  left  a  widow  and 
three  daughters.  The  world  is  wide 
and  its  avocations  many.  But  widows 
are  often  puzzled  to  make  their  way 
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through  it  and  with  credit,,  however,  sin¬ 
cerely  they  struggle  to  set  their  house  in 
order  and  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door— 
yet  by  strenuous  exertion  they  do  manage 
to  get  on,  and  pick  up  an  honest  penny. 
The  force  of  example  in  the  parent  goes 
a  great  way  towards  the  formation  in  the 
character  of  the  children.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  Teagles  were  thus  in¬ 
fluenced,  and  we  are  perhaps  indebted  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  game  laws  for  half 
the  thieves  in  the  country.  The  hut, 
which  leened  out  of  the  road  with  a 
sedgy  rivulet  trickling  by  it,  and  a 
wooden  bridge  stepped  over  from  bank 
to  bank,  with  a  handrail  to  guide  the 
passenger  safely  out  of  one  parish  into 
another,  when  the  water  was  high,  and 
the  darkness  like  a  pall  hung  over  the 
whitened  scene  beneath,  while  it  com¬ 
manded  attention,  it  bespoke  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  indwelling  poverty,  and  the 
broken  panes  of  the  lattice  being  stuffed 
with  cloth  to  check  the  freezing  blast, 
the  broken  chimney,  the  half-covered 
oven,  the  neglected  well,  the  unvege¬ 
tated  garden,  the  assumptive  career  of 
briars  and  weeds,  the  broken  *sty,  the 
creaking  door,  the  rope  tied  gate  and 
half  ridden  style,  these  at  a  glance  con¬ 
firmed  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right 
as  of  days  past,  and  that  the  family  of 
the  Teagles  was  going  fast  into  obscu¬ 
rity.  Besides,  there  breathed  within  this 
miserable  heritage,  the  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  whose  heart  had  fallen  as  with  the 
force  of  a  spear.  A  farmer  affected  to 
love  her,  he  persuaded  her  that  she  was 
the  object  tfof  his  only  regard.  He  de¬ 
ceived  her.  He  married  another.  She 
was  no  more  treasured  in  his  interests, 
and  he  rode  past  the  hut  as  a  place  unin¬ 
habited.  She  felt  his  neglect.  She  pined 
and  lingered  in  consumptive  delicacy 
till  her  limbs  looked  transparently  in 
the  sun,  and  her  form  partook  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  spectral  beauty  more  in  motions 
of  silence  than  harm.  She  did  not  re¬ 
quire  much  sustenance,  but  it  was  even 
a  trial  to  her  poor  mother  to  procure  her 
living  necessaries.  These  severe  visi¬ 
tations  drove  her  sisters  into  the  field  of 
labour,  and  they  earned  a  modicum 
fiom  the  stores  of  the  unfeeling  farmers 
who  were  grazing  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
The  sister  still  creeping  through  the  ave¬ 
nues  of  existence,  at  length,  faded  quietly 
out  of  time ;  and  was  laid  in  the  parish 
grave,  unnoticed.  It  was  not  remark¬ 
able  that  she  fell  in  a  decline,  for  she 
was  ‘  slender,  long-haired,  and  tall 
but  her  surviving  sisters  were  more  so, 
and  affection  had  not  wrought  upon 
them  the  acute  penetrations  of  sorrow 


and  despair.  Manual  labour  made  them 
robust,  and  the  sunshine  tanned  them  as 
of  a  hardy  race.  They  were  proverbial 
for  their  gawky  tallness,  and  soon  gained 
an  established  fame  at  the  village  annual 
wake,  by  running  for  the  prize  and  ob¬ 
taining  it  at  the  destined  goal.  These 
sisters  soon  assimilated  more  into  mascu¬ 
line  stature,  and  though  the  hut  kept  the 
same  dilapidations  in  view  at  home,  the 
widow’s  mouth  was  better  filled,  and  her 
lot  more  secured  from  the  expectant 
anxieties  of  the  workhouse, — a  state  she 
hoped  never  to  occupy.  For  all  who 
went  there  were  supposed  to  be  pricked 
for  witchcraft.*  But  this  was  rather 


*  The  custom  recently  noticed  in  the 
Olio,  page  63,  vol.  3,  of  pricking  hearts 
with  pins  against  diseases  in  cattle,  is 
not  solitary.  In  this  month,  paper  is 
pricked  with  the  letters  of  sweethearts* 
names,  and  hence  they  are  prepared 
against  Valentine's  Day  with  no  com¬ 
mon  zeal.  There  remains  a  custom  in 
our  neighbourhood  of  pricking  laurel 
leaves,  derived  from  the  Greek  nation, 
with  initials.  These  leaves  are  enclosed 
in  letters,  and  left  the  night  previously 
to  St.  Valentine,  near  the  habitation  of 
the  female  lover.  Aware  of  the  usage, 
the  maidens  of  the  house  rise  early  and 
run  blindfold  round  it  fourteen  times, 
invoking  their  tutelar]  saint.  After  this, 
if  they  are  not  interrupted  by  the  lover 
himself,  which  is  often  the  case,  who 
steals  a  kiss  for  his  valentine,  and  hies 
away  before  the  father  is  abroad,  the 
maidens  search  carefully  for  their  billet 
doux,  and  are  not  a  little  mortified  should 
they  not  pick  up  any.  This  disappoint¬ 
ment  awakens  another  effort.  A  blade- 
bone  is  procured,  and  a  penknife,  pot 
belonging  to  the  operator,  borrowed. 
The  initials  of  the  inconstant  are  pricked 
through  the  bone,  during  which  a  coup¬ 
let  is  repeated,  and  each  time  the  punc¬ 
ture  is  made ;  if  the  said  inconstant 
has  any  affection,  he  is  supposed  to  feel  a 
proportionate  agony  sympathetically, — 
which  is  ascertained  by  his  own  confes¬ 
sion  at  the  next  meeting.  But  if  he 
does  not  entertain  an  affection  for  the 
party  that  has  pricked,  then  the  charm  is 
nonproven.  Several  cases  are  new  in 
the  history  of  mankind  in  which  these 
pricking  propensities  have  prevailed  to  a 
serious  and  foolish  degree  ;  but  they  de¬ 
serve  notice  as  elucidating  the  manners 
and  customs  of  those,  not  so  advanced 
in  the  race  of  intellect,  as  to  be  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  the  belief  in  witches  and  witch¬ 
craft.  Chaucer  makes  mention  in  seve- 
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temporary  than  possessive.  Her  eldest 
daughter  was  killed  while  sleeping  un¬ 
der  a  tree,  on  her  apronful  of  acorns,  by 
lightning ;  and  the  only  one  left,  grew 
more  and  more  unfit  for  the  heavier  du¬ 
ties  which  devolved  upon  her.  The  work 
of  death  still  incomplete- — a  rumour  ran 
abroad,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  external 
appearances  of  squalid  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  yet  the  widow  had  money 
which  the  poacher  secreted  by  many 
years  successful  pursuits,  and  that  he  left 
along  purse  behind  him,  of  which  she 
secretly  and  bounteously  availed  herself. 
This  was  not  the  fact.  But  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  truth,  a  gipsey  tried  his 
prowess — he  entered  the  hut  at  midnight, 
he  surprised  the  widow  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter — he  searched  the  inside — slew  the 
widow,  and  in  the  scuffle,  the  daughter 
escaped  through  the  rivulet  half  drown¬ 
ed,  and  reached  the  half  mile  into  the 
village  with  an  alarm  of  the  event.  As¬ 
sistance  was  procured — the  gipsey  taken, 
tried  and  executed  ;  but  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  house  of  the  Teagles 
never  returned  into  the  habitation  of  her 
birth.  She  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  curate’s  lady,  and  decently  pro  - 
vided  for  in  the  nursery  ;  but  the  change 
of  her  condition,  the  constant  fear  of 
sleep,  the  harassing  interposition  of  her 
secluded  past  experience,  so  far  gained 
ascendancy  over  her  understanding,  and 
so  strongly  prevailed  with  her  solitary 
reasoning,  that  she  fell  into  constructive 
habits  of  nervous  irritation,  and  became 
a  martyr  to  her  imagination  and  diseased 
mind.  There  is  a  little  green  patch  with 
twigs  crossed  over  the  raised  turf  in  the 
nook  before  the  parsonage  house,  and 
within  it  are  laid  the  family  of  the  Tea¬ 
gles.  Tim.  Straw. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  TABLET  OF  THE 
REV.  MATTHEW  WILKS, 
(late  of  the  tabernacle.) 

For  the  Olio. 


A  veteran  of  the  Nonconformists’  school, 

Of  Calvin’s  faith  and  doctrine,— Whitfield’s 
line 

In  practice  and  methodical,  but  quaint 


ral  of  his  poems,  of  priests  prevailing 
with  ignorance,  and  using  their  philac- 
teries  successfully,  in  accordance  with 
the  writers  of  every  astrobalian  age.  And 
pincushions  were  originally  made  heart 
shaped  in  superstitious  usage.  Many 
hearts  will  be  lent ,  if  not  pricked  fasting 
as  the  oratorios,  and  shrovetide  and  its 
cock-throwing,  bring  Plough  Monday 
into  the  paying  the  barn  door  pullets. 


In  pulpit  discipline.  Original 
In  thought  and  will.  Peculiar  to  a  fault, 

But  active,  frank  and  genuine,  he  display’d 
A  firm  and  lengthen’d  course  of  useful  zeal 
Much  valued,  felt  and  bless’d.  Societies 
Sectarian,  orthodox,  or  not,  in  him 
Received  assistance.  His  susceptive  heart 
Was  open  to  th’  emergencies  of  want. 

Sound  sense  and  piety  united,  lie 
By  his  straight  forward  mind,  more  converts 
made 

To  his  espousals  than  Divines  more  known 
For  eloquent  appeals.  How  few  like  him, 

The  mental  lamp  so  long  and  bright,  pos¬ 
sessed  3 

Yet  to  the  close  of  his  career,  retained 
The  glory  of  his  Spirit ! — When  the  damp 
Chill  dews  of  Death  crept  o’er  it,  out  of  dark 
Earth  decomposed,  that  Spirit  like  the  sun 
Rose  from  his  Tabernacle  newly  zoned 
In  light  and  love  and  beauty  to  the  skies.  P. 


{To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio.} 

Sir, — Should  the  following  be  of  any 
service  to  your  valuable  miscellany,  you 
would  oblige  by  inserting  it.  The  inci¬ 
dents  are  facts  ;  I  had  the  story  when  a 
boy  from  my  grandfather,  who  lived,  and, 
like  myself,  was  born  within  four  miles 
of  the  scene  where  the  nightly  and  some¬ 
times  daily  depredations  were,  for  a  length 
of  time,  successfully  carried  on. 

Yours,  &c. 

Dunmow,  Essex.  J.  W.  B. 

THE  THAXTED  HIGHWAYMEN. 

The  following  incident  led  to  the  break¬ 
ing  up  and  dispersion  of  a  desperate  gang 
of  highwaymen,  denominated  the  Thax- 
ted  Gang,  who,  about  sixty  years  ago, 
used  to  infest  the  roads  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Dunraow,  Thaxted,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  towns  and  villages. 

An  opulent  farmer  of  Thaxted,  being 
one  day  at  Dunmow  market,  received 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,,  the  produce 
of  grain  and  other  marketable  articles 
which  he  had  that  day  disposed  of ;  and 
after  having  settled  his  business,  went  ^to 
the  inn  where  he  had  left  his  horse,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  saddled  directly,  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  home.  In  those 
times,  every  tradesman,  salesman,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  innkeepers  and  publicans 
knew  what  money  each  other  received  on 
a  market  day.  The  innkeeper  at  whose 
house  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  up 
at  said,  44  Why  you  are  not  going  home 
to-night,  are  you,  with  all  that  money 
about  you  ?  you’ll  stand  a  chance  of 
getting  a  knock  on  the  head.” — 46  Let 

them  knock  and  be  d - d,”  the  farmer 

answered ;  44  I  have  never  yet  been 

robbed,  nor^clo  I  think  it  likely  I  shall  be 
to-night  ;  so,  Robert,  get  my  horse 
ready,”  calling  to  the  hostler. — 44  But, 
have  you  any  weapon  of  defence  ?”  in- 
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quired  the  publican.— “  No,  nor  none  I 
want,”  responded  the  farmer.  The  inn¬ 
keeper  pressed  him  to  take  a  pair  of  hol¬ 
ster  pistols,  saying,— “  He  might  find 
them  handy,”  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
persuasion,  he  agreed  to  take  one,  the 
publican  first  loading  and  charging  it  with 
ball. 

The  farmer  put  the  pistol  in  his  great¬ 
coat  pocket,  and  was  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture,  when  he  recollected  he  had  to 
get  a  pound  of  tea  at  a  grocer’s  shop  in 
the  town.  He  instantly  ran  to  the  gro¬ 
cer  for  the  tea,  and  while  the  latter  was 
weighing  it,  he  made  the  same  remark  as 
the  innkeeper  had  done,  respecting  his 
going  home  with  so  considerable  a  sum  as 
he  (the  grocer)  knew  he  had  about  him. 
The  farmer  made  answer  “  I  am  going 
home  to-night,  but  our  friend  the  publi¬ 
can  has  lent  me  a  pistol,  and  if  any  one 
interrupts  me,  I  intend  to  blow  their  brains 
out.” — “  Do  you  know,”  said  the  gro¬ 
cer,  “  I  do  not  like  that  fellow  ;  will  you 
let  me  look  at  the  pistol,  if  you  have  it 
with  you?’’ — ei  O  yes,  look  at  it  if  you 
like ;  I  never  fired  a  pistol  in  my  life  ; 
however,  I  think  I  can  manage  it,  if  I 
should  be  stopped.” 

The  grocer  took  the  pistol,  drew  the 
charge,  and  found,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  farmer,  it  was  only  loaded  with 
horse  dung,  and  a  large^bullet  at  the  top. 
ee  I  thought  he  was  a  rascal,  and  this 
confirms  it,”  said  the  grocer.  ie  Here  is 
evidently  a  plot.  Now,  leave  your 
money  with  me  ;  we  will  load  this  pistol 
properly,  and  you  can,  if  you  like,  pro¬ 
ceed  on  your  journey — it  may  be  the 
means  of  detecting  some  one.” 

The  farmer  left  his  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  grocer,  went  back  to  the  inn, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off  towards 
his  own  house.  About  a  mile  from  Dun- 
mow  he  was  stopped  by  a  fellow  well 
mounted  and  masked,  who  instantly  de¬ 
manded  his  money.  “  I  have  not  got 
any,”  the  farmer  replied,  “  but  I  have 
got  a  pistol,  with  which,  if  you  do  not 
instantly  allow  me  to  proceed  home,  I 
will  blow  your  brains  out.” — <c  You  have 
got  money,  and  as  to  the  pistol,  you  may 
blow  away — blow  away,  my  fine  fellow,” 
said  the  chuckling  highwayman.  The 
farmer  instantly  fired,  and  his  assailant 
fell  off  his  horse  to  the  ground  with  a 
groan.  The  farmer  gallopped  back  to 
the  inn,  and  inquired  of  the  ostler  where 
his  master  was  ?  c ‘  He  has  been  gone 
out  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,”  the 
ostler  replied.  “  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
what — you  may  find  your  master,  with 
his  brains  blown  out,  in  the  road,”  de¬ 
scribing  the  place  where  he  had  had  the 
encounter  with  the  innkeeper. 


From  this  time  a  number  of  persons 
resident  in  and  about  Thaxted,  Dunmow, 
and  the  adjoining  places,  left  their  re¬ 
spective  places  of  abode,  which  circum¬ 
stance  created  some  surprise  among  the 
remainder  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  ascertained  they  formed  the 
desperate  gang  that  had  so  long  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  robbed,  and  sometimes  murdered 
their  unsuspecting  neighbours,  and  the 
different  travellers  who  had  occasion  to 
pass  the  roads  on  which  these  villanous 
marauders  were  stationed.  J.  W.  B. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

I  am  persuaded,  that  to  be  a  virtuoso,  (so 
far  as  befits  a  gentleman)  is  a  higher  step  to¬ 
wards  becoming  a  man  of  virtue  and  good  sense 
than  the  being  wbat  in  this  age  we  call  a  scho¬ 
lar.  Lord  Shaftesbury. 


Painting  is  a  noble  art,  it  tends, — as 
much  as  any  other  pursuit  which  depends 
upon  the  inward  workings  of  the  mind, — 
to  exalt  our  sentiments  from  the  low  and 
habitual  scenes  of  life,  to  the  contem¬ 
plation — may  we  not  say  adoration — of 
the  works  of  God  ;  it  opens  our  souls  to 
the  just  reflection  of  the  bountiful  and  all- 
merciful  spirit  of  our  Creator :  in  creating 
such  innumerable  and  countless  objects, 
both  for  our  delight  and  instruction.  Let 
a  man  lay  for  awhile  aside  his  mercenary 
character,  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  con¬ 
cerns,  and  look  abroad  on  surrounding 
nature ;  there  every  object  is  food  for 
meditation.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
numerous  planets,  the  seasons  which  are 
to  bring  us  plenty.  Can  he  behold  these 
without  emotion,  without  feeling  an  in¬ 
describable  sensation  of  awe,  and  reve¬ 
rential  gratitude  to  the  Great  First  Cause  ? 
Impossible  l 

So  the  painter  studies  the  various 
works  of  nature,  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances,  which  are  ever  to  be  made 
amenable  to  his  art,  and  he  gathers  honey, 
as  it  were,  from  every  flower.  The  war 
of  elements,  which  to  others  is  terror,  is 
to  him  a  source  of  delight,  and  an  object 
of  his  pencil.  The  rising  and  setting  sun, 
the  silvery  moon,  the  roaring  torrent,  the 
gloomy  woods,  rocks,  the  low  country- 
arid  the  towering  mountains,  and  the 
raging  sea.  Every  artist  has  some  peculiar 
object  of  nature  for  his  study,  which  cha¬ 
racterises  all  his  words.  Claude  was  ever 
basking  in  the  sun  ;  Vandevelde  and  Pe¬ 
ttier  delighting  in  snow-light  shades;  Ruys- 
dael  and  Wilson  in  gushing  roaring  tor¬ 
rents  ;  Gaspar  Poussin  in  gloomy  woods 
and  umbrageous  foliage  ;  Salvator  Rosa 
in  caves  and  impending  rocks,  witches 
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and  warlike  bandits  ;  Cuyp  in  the  sunny 
flat  of  his  native  Holland  ;  Rembrandt 
in  depth  of  shade  and  sparkling  lights,  in 
ponderous  turbans  and  coats  of  steel, *  In 
-  fact,  to  enumerate  the  individual  propen¬ 
sity  of  each  artist,  of  past,  present, — we 
were  going  to  say,  future, — would  fill  a 
volume  ;  ergo,  these  few  instances  must 
suffice. 

By  some,  painting  is  called  a  sixth 
seme  ;  it  undoubtedly  adds  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  delight  of  the  artist,  by  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  enjoy  many  beauties  unno¬ 
ticed  by  the  common  eye.  Thus  beau¬ 
tifully  Akenside  expresses  it : 

For  him  the  Spring 

Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds  ;  for  him  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold. 

Many  pretend  to  deny  the  utility  of  the 
arts,  while  others  acknowledge  them  as 
remotely  useful  only  ;  but  this  is  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  sight  be  preferable  to  blind¬ 
ness,  sense  to  folly,  or  life  to  death.  As 
we  exist  in  the  senses,  to  give  them  a 
keener  relish,  through  the  medium  of  the 
sciences,  is  truly  epicurean.  Taste  is  that 
property  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which 
we  judge  of  the  excellence  of  works  of 
imagination.  Taste  must  be  conformable 
to  reason  and  sound  sense  ;  and  is  only  to 
be  acquired  by  long  acquaintance  with 
works  of  art,  and  every  thing  that  is 
refined. 

( To  be  resumed.') 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  CEREMONY  OF  MAR¬ 
RYING  THE  DOGE  OF  VENICE  WITH 
THE  ADRIATIC  SEA. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

During  the  reign  of  Ziani,  Doge  of 
Venice,  the  singular  ceremony  of  espous¬ 
ing  the  sea  was  first  instituted. 

Pope  Alexander  lit.  to  avoid  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
had  taken  refuge  at  Venice,  and  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  that  state.  The  Emperor  sent 
a  powerful  fleet  against  it,  under  the 
command  of  his  son  Otho.  Ziani  met 
him  with  the  fleet  of  Venice  ;  a  very  ob¬ 
stinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 
Venetians  were  victorious.  The  Doge 
returned  in  triumph  with  thirty  of  the 
enemy’s  vessels,  in  one  of  which  was  their 
commander  Otho.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Venice  rushed  to  the  sea-shore,  to  meet 
their  victorious  Doge  ;  the  Pope  himself 


*  Rembrandt  had  a  large  collection  of  tur¬ 
bans,  swords,  helmets,  and  a  variety  of  antique 
dresses,  which  more  or  less  figure  in  his  paint¬ 
ings;  these,  he  sagely  remarked,  w,ere  his  an¬ 
tiquities. 


came,  attended  by  the  Senate  and  Clergy.. 
After  embracing  Ziani,  his  holiness  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  ring,  saying  with  a  loud 
voice,  ei  Take  this  ring  ;  use  it  as  a  chain 
to  retain  the  sea  henceforth  in  subjection 
to  the  Venetian  Empire  ;  espouse  the  sea 
with  this  ring,  and  let  the  marriage  be 
solemnized  annually,  by  you  and  your 
successors,  to  the  end  of  time,  that  the 
latest  posterity  may  know  that  Venice 
has  acquired  the  empire  of  the  waves, 
and  that  the  sea  is  subjected  to  you  as  a 
wife  is  to  her  husband.” 

As  this  speech  came  from  the  head  of 
the  church,  people  were  not  surprised  to 
find  it  a  little  mysterious  ;  and  the  multi¬ 
tude,  without  considering  whether  it  con¬ 
tained  much  reason  or  common  sense, 
received  it  with  the  greatest  applause. 

The  marriage  has  regularly  been  cele¬ 
brated  every  year  since  that  time,  till  the 
French  put  a  stop  to  it  in  the  year  1798  % 
whether  it  has  been  revived  since,  I  can¬ 
not  with  certainty  say. 

Nottingham ,  Jan .  1829.  N.  N. 


'Mote 


CARDINAL  XIMENES. 

Ashes  have  generally  been  considered 
as  an  appropriate  emblem  of  mortality  : 
the  reply  of  the  magnanimous  Cardinal 
Ximenes  to  the  haughty  Isabella  of  Spain, 
forcibly  illustrates  the  fact.  When,  with 
assumed  insolence  and  contumely,  he 
had  artfuliy  excited  Isabella’s  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  Cordeliers,  of  which 
order  he  was  the  ostensible  intemperate 
head,  he  nobly  urged  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  pride.  “  Recollect,”  said  the 
astonished  Queen,  te  who  you  are,  and 
to  whom  you  speak.” — “  Yes,  Madam,” 
replied  the  Cardinal,  iS  I  am  aware  I 
speak  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  a  being 
like  myself  and  all  my  order,  sprung 
from  the  ashes,  to  which  we  must  alike 
return.”  The  rebuke  was  felt,  and 
Ximenes  succeeded  in  his  real  object — 
the  reduction  of  that  excessive  influence, 
which  his  turbulent  brethren  had  acquired 
at  the  court  of  Castile.  H.  B. 


AVARICE. 

Valerius  Maximus  tells  us,  that  when 
Hannibal  had  besieged  Cassilimum,  and 
reduced  the  garrison,  for  want  of  food,  to 
the  last  extremity,  a  soldier  happened  to 
catch  a  mouse,  and  his  covetousness  ex¬ 
ceeding  his  hunger,  he  sold  it  to  one  of 
his  comrades  for  more  than  £11,  sterling  ; 
but  it  proved  a  very  fatal  bargain  to  him, 
for  he  that  bought  the  mouse  saved  his 
life  by  his  purchase,  and  he  that  sold  it— 
died  of  famine. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  POPE’S  TPvIPLE  CROWN. 

For  nearly  five  centuries,  the  bishops 
of  Rome  wore  upon  their  heads  a  bon¬ 
net,  like  other  ecclesiastics,  though  some¬ 
what  higher ;  but  when  Clovis  sent  a 
crown  of  gold  to  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  Lateran,  which  he  had  received  Irom 
Anastatius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  Pope 
Hormisdas  placed  it  on  his  own  bonnet. 
Boniface  the  Eighth  added  a  second 
crown  during  his  struggles  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  spiritual  concerns  over  those  of  a 
temporal  nature,  and  to  denote  his  supe¬ 
riority  in  both  respects.  John  the  twen¬ 
ty-second  assumed  the  third  crown,  which 
completed  the  arrogant  Tiara,  since 
worn  by  his  successors. 

Bonitace,  who  added  the  second  crown, 
insolently  said  in  addressing  Philip  : — 
“  We  give  you  to  know  that  you  are 
our  subject,  both  in  spirituals  and  tem¬ 
porals.” —  <c  And  we,”  replied  the  en¬ 
raged  monarch,  who  set  his  anger  at 
defiance,  “  give  your  foolship  to  know, 
that  in  temporals  we  are  subject  to  no 
person.”  H.  B. 


HISTORY  OF  TABLE  CLOTHS. 

At  a  very  early  period  it  was  custo¬ 
mary  to  spread  a  cloth,  or  cover  upon 
tables,  appropriated  for  holding  refresh¬ 
ments  ;  and  in  the  more  ennobled  ranks 
of  society,  we  find  this  practice  prevalent 
almost  among  all  nations,  where  civi¬ 
lization  has  polished  the  manners  of  the 
people ;  any  omission  of  this  requisite 
mark  of  politeness  would  have  been 
considered  an  insult.  The  use  cf  the 
table  cloth  among  the  Romans,  we  are 
told  by  Montfaucon,  began  in  the  time 
of  the  early  emperors ;  he  adds,  c<  that 
their  fabric  was  fine  linen,  generally 
much  ornamented,  with  stripes  of  gold 
and  purple,  and  sometimes  painted  or 
wrought  with  gold,  decorated  at  the 
corners  with  golden  tags.”  The  use  of 
table  linen  was  (according  to  D’Arcy) 
very  rare  in  England  about  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  but  we  find  the  An°Jo-Saxons 
before  the  Norman  conquest,  dined  with 
a  clean  cloth,  denominated  reod  sceat, 
which  was  by  their  successors  termed 
drapet ;  this  latter  term  we  find  in  seve¬ 
ral  instances,  in  “  Spencer’s  Faery 
Queen,  ”  evidently  alluding  to  linen 
cloths  now  modernised  into  drapery ; 
hence  it  is  pretty  certain  that  table  cloths 
were  by  no  means  unusual  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  life 
of  Saint  Ives,  we  find  it  mentioned,  ‘that 
even  a  cloth  was  laid  before  a  poor 
man.’  H.  B.  A - s. 


BARONET. 

This  title  was  invented  by  Robert  Ce¬ 
cil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  treasurer  to  James 
the  First,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  King’s  necessities,  of  which  species 
of  knighthood,  two  hundred  patents  were 
disposed  of  for  so  many  thousand  pounds. 

G .  J .  S . 


DISSECTION  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

In  foreign  countries  where  dissection  is 
openly  practised,  and  where  no  artificial 
excitement  or  terror  is  associated  with 
the  process,  the  people  universally  are 
indifferent  to  the  subject.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  Paris,  in  all  the  public 
hospitals,  and  in  all  the  institutions  re¬ 
sembling  our  workhouses,  the  bodies  of 
those  who  die,  which  are  not  claimed 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  are 
sent  to  the  schools  of  anatomy  ;  acquain¬ 
tances  and  relations  give  themselves  no 
trouble  to  find  out  and  claim  their  friends, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  appropriation  of 
their  bodies.  In  Vienna,  the  unclaimed, 
who  die  in  the  public  hospitals,  are 
appropriated  to  dissection,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  die  are  not  claimed  ; 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  dissection, 
the  practice  is  carried  on  so  quietly  that 
no  feeling  is  outraged.  At  Gottingen, 
all  persons  dying  in  prison,  or  in  a  pe¬ 
nitentiary,  all  executed  criminals,  all 
the  poor  who  are  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  public  women,  are 
given  up  to  anatomy  ;  and  yet  so  little  is 
the  idea  of  disgrace  associated  with  this 
practice,  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon  for  the  poor  to  sell  their  own  bodies. 

West  min.  Rev. 


THE  HUMANITY  AND  GENEROSITY  OF 
CAPTAIN  CLAPPERTON. 

The  following  magnanimous  conduct 
of  this  celebrated  traveller,  is  related  as 
having  taken  place  during  his  Canadian 
career.  In  the  winter,  he  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  blockhouse  on  Lake  Huron, 
with  a  party  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  it ;  he  had  only  one  small 
gun  for  its  defence.  He  was  attacked  by 
an  American  schooner  ;  the  blockhouse 
was  soon  demolished  by  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  he  found  that 
himself  and  party  must  either  become 
prisoners  of  war,  or  form  the  resolution 
of  immediately  crossing  Lake  Michigan 
upon  the  ice,  a  journey  of  nearly  sixty 
miles  to  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  the  nearest  British  depot.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  difficulty  and  danger 
attending  a  journey  of  snch  length  over 
the  ice  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  alter¬ 
native  was  soon  adopted,  and  the  party 
set  out  to  cross  the  lake ;  but  had  not 
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gone  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles,  be¬ 
fore  a  boy,  one  of  the  party,  was  unable 
to  proceed  from  the  cold ;  every  one  of 
the  sailors  declared  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  carry  him,  as  they  were  so  be¬ 
numbed  with  the  cold,  and  had  scarcely 
strength  sufficient  to  support  themselves. 
Clapperton’s  generous  nature  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  a  fellow  creature  being 
left  to  perish  under  such  appalling  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  a  dreadful  snow-storm 
had  commenced  ;  he  therefore  took  the 
boy  upon  his  back,  holding  him  with 
his  left  hand,  and  supporting  himself 
from  slipping  with  a  staff  in  his  right. 
In  this  manner,  he  continued  to  go  for¬ 
ward  for  eight  or  nine  miles,  when  he 
perceived  that  the  boy  relaxed  his  hold, 
and  on  Clapperton  examining  the  cause, 
he  found  that  the  boy  was  in  a  dying 
state  from  the  cold,  and  he  soon  expired. 
The  sufferings  of  the  whole  party  were 
great  before  they  reached  York  ;  the 
stockings  and  shoes  completely  worn  off 
their  feet,  their  bodies  in  a  dreadful  state 
from  the  want  of  nourishment,  they 
having  nothing  during  the  journey  ex¬ 
cept  one  bag  of  meal.  From  the  long 
inaction  of  Clapperton’s  left  hand,  in 
carrying  the  boy  upon  his  back,  he  lost, 
from  the  effects  of  fhe^  frost,  the  first 
joint  of  his  thumb.  u 


a  reporter’s  attempt  to  raise  the 

WIND  FRUSTRATED. 

A  poor  devil  of  a  penny-a-line  man, 
who  had  been  more  than  a  fortnight 
without  a  real  accident,  conceived  the 
design  of  a  clever  and  romantic  mur¬ 
der.  In  a  few  minutes  the  murder  (on 
paper)  was  committed,  the  manifold  co¬ 
pies  were  made,  and  the  reporter’s  son 
was  desired  to  take  them  round  to  the 
newspapers.  The  boy,  however,  or;  his 
way,  met  with  another  penny-a-line 
reporter,  who  read  the  account,  and 
contriving  to  delay  the  lad  with  some 
excuse,  wrote  up  another  account  of  the 
same  murder,  and  sent  it  rapidly  round 
for  insertion.  In  two  instances  his  ac¬ 
count  arrived  first,  and  was  therefore 
used,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  principle  to 
take  the  first  copy,  if  fairly  done.  On 
the  following  Saturday,  when  the  real  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  murder  went  for  payment, 
it  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
murder  was  not  his  reporting.  The  poor 
fellow  insisted,  observing  that  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  account  was  not  exactly  the 
same,  but  that  the  murder  must  have 
been  his  own,  because  no  other  person 
(or  at  least  no  other  reporter)  had  been 
aware  of  the  transaction.  The  two  re¬ 
porters  were  then  brought  face  to  face. 
The  plagiarist  contended  for  the  cor¬ 


rectness  of  his  statement,  and  the  in* 
ventor  declared  that  the  other  report 
must  have  been  plundered  from  his  copy. 
The  plagiarist  still  contended  for  the 
correctness  of  his  statement,  and  for  its 
having  been  obtained  fiom  a  pure  and 
certain  source.  The  quarrel  was  be¬ 
coming  fierce,  when  at  length  the  origi¬ 
nal  murder-maker  exclaimed  in  a  pas¬ 
sion,  “  You  rascally  swindler,  how  can 
you  say  that  you  knew  of  the  murder, 
when  no  murder  had  taken  place,  and 
it  was  entirely  of  my  own  invention.” 

TV est.  Rev. 


FATAL  OCCURRENCE. 

The  grandmother  of  the  traveller  Cap¬ 
tain  Clapperton  was  a  daughter  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon  ;  the  officer 
by  whom  the  soldiers  who  committed  the 
massacre  [of  Glencoe  were  commanded. 
General  Stewart,  in  his  history  of  the 
Highland  regiments,  tells  a  most  woeful 
story  of  Captain  Campbell,  who  being 
in  command  not  many  years  back,  where 
a  deserter  was  under  orders  for  execu¬ 
tion,  received  a  reprieve,  but  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  produce  it  till  the  man 
was  on  his  knees  expecting  the  fatal  dis¬ 
charge  of  muskets ;  Campbell,  when 
the  moment  was  come,  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  to  pull  out  the  reprieve,  but 
in  his  hurry  he  plucked  out  a  white 
handkerchief  along  with  it ;  the  soldiers, 
taking  this  for  the  signal,  fired,  and  the 
man  fell  to  rise  no  more.  Captain  Camp¬ 
bell  exclaimed,  e  The  curse  of  Glencoe 
is  on  my  head,’  and  never  lifted  up  his 
head  again  from  that  miserable  hour. 
There  are  many  honest  Highlanders  at 
this  day,  who  will  think  poor  Clapper¬ 
ton’s  untimely  and  unmerited  fate  abun¬ 
dantly  accounted  for  by  having  the 
blood  of  Glenlyon  in  his  veins. 

a”guide  /to  the  zoological  gardens 

AND  MUSEUM,  f 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  occasion¬ 
ally  visit  the  popular  exhibitions  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  more  especially  the 
one  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  we  recommend 
to  their  attention  i(  Allen’s  Guide”  as  a 
very  intelligent  and  interesting  companion. 
It  contains  two  catalogues,  preceded  by  a 
clever  and  concise  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  above  society — one  for 
the  Garden  Menagerie,  accompanied  by 
a  clear  and  accurate  plan  of  the  grounds, 
with  references,  to  enable  the  visitant  to 
ascertain  the  situation  that  any  particular 
object  occupies  he  may  be  desirous  of 
examining,  and  the  nearest  approach  to 


t  Cowie  and  Strange. 
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it ;  and  another  for  the  Zoological  Mu- 
museum  in  Bruton-street,  classically  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  scientific  distinc¬ 
tions  of  naturalists. 

By  compiling  the  little  work  under  no¬ 
tice  in  the  skilful  way  he  has  done,  Mr. 
A.  has  filled  up  a  blank  much  wanted, 
and  we  hope  he  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
being  first  in  the  field. 


Customs  of  fTariouss 
Countries- 


SINGULAR  MANORIAL  CUSTOM. 

(j For  the  Olio,) 

At  King’s  Hill,  a  place  situate  about  a 
mile  north-east  of  the  market-town  of 
Rochford,  Essex,  is  held  what  is  termed 
the  Lawless  Court ;  a  whimsical  manorial 
custom,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  an¬ 
tiquity.  This  court  is  held  at  twilight  on 
the  W ednesday  morning  next  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  Day,  in  the  open  air  ;  all  the  bu¬ 
siness  is  transacted  in  whispers,  no  writing 
material  being  permitted  save  a  coal,  if 
such  it  may  be  termed.  All  the  tenants 
are  bound  to  appear  at  the  court  by  the 
first  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  herald  of 
the  morn,  to  kneel  and  do  their  homage. 
The  steward  of  the  court  at  commencing 
calls  all  such  as  are  bound  to  appear  by 
virtue  of  their  tenure,  with  a  voice  as 
low  as  possible,  and  he  that  does  not 
answer  is  deeply  amerced.  Those  copy- 
holders  that  owe  suit  and  service,  and  fail 
to  appear,  forfeit  to  the  Lord  of  the  Ma¬ 
nor  double  their  rent  every  hour  they  are 
absent.  H.  B.  A. 

AMURAT. 

It  is  said  that  when  Amurat  the  Fourth 
began  ,his  reign,  he  found  the  treasury 
empty,  and  that  at  his  death  he  left  Fif¬ 
teen  Millions  of  Gold  ! 


The  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

When  this  detestable  nobleman  return¬ 
ed  to  England,  after  his  unfortunate  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  the  following 
distich  was  sung  and  said  in  every  street 
in  London  : 

The  Duke  has  conquests  brought  from  far, 
No  hero  e’er  was  bolder  ; 

He’s  Venus  in  the  field  of  War, 

In  Venus's  field  a  soldier. 

This  man  obtained  such  an  ascendancy 
over  the  odious  pedant  James,  that  being 
one  day  threatened  by  the  Queen,  he  bade 
her  remember  that  Queens  had  been  be~ 
headed  in  England  ! 


VOLTAIRE 

Said  of  the  English  nation — It  is  like 
their  favourite  liquor,  porter  ;  the  froth 
is  on  the  top,  the  dregs  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  good  stuff  in  the  middle.  Of 
his  own  countrymen,  he  said,  I  see  mon¬ 
keys  that  occasionally  become  tigers. 

N.  N. 


GEORGE  COOKE. 

Among  this  truly  eccentric  actor’s  sin¬ 
gularities,  it  is  stated,  that  one  night  at  the 
New  York  Theatre,  he  refused  to  go  on 
the  stage  till  the  band  had  played  “  God 
save  the  King.”  This  was  for  sometime 
resisted  by  the  auditory  ;  but  the  actor 
was  inflexible,  and  they  submitted  rather 
than  lose  his  performances. 

Another  time,  when  a  charitable  sub¬ 
scription  was  handed  about  the  above 
city,  the  sums  subscribed  were  from  one 
to  twenty  dollars  each.  Cooke  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  ;  who  immediately  wrote  down, 
— tc  Cooke,  the  Englishman ,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars /” 


HENRY  FUSELI.  ’ 

As  the  late  Henry  Fuseli  was  lounging 
in  his  Milton  Gallery,  a  decently  dressed 
stranger  accosted  him  thus  : — “  These 
pictures.  Sir,  are  from  Milton  ?”— “  They 
are.” — “  Milton  wrote  Paradise  Lost  V* 
— <<r  He  did.” — “  I  never  read  it,  but  I 
will.”— “  You  had  better  not:  you’ll 
find  it  an  exceedingly  tough  job.”  H.  X. 

AN  UNBENEFICED  CURATE  TO  HIS 
DOCTOR, 

My  dearest  Leech »  I’ve  heard  you  say, 

With  phiz  facete,  ‘  No  Cure,  no  pay  !’ 

As  I’m  a  priest,  without  a  Cure, 

You  can’t  expect  my  pay,  I’m  sure.  P.T. 

Why  was  Mr.  Peel,  when  his  infant 
daughter  made  a  wet-nurse  of  him,  like  a 
Roman  Catholic  ? — Because  he  was  then 
a  Pa-pist. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  LIAR. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  John  Dobree, 

The  force  of  habit  here  you  see  j — 

Alive  he  was  a  lying  knave. 

He  lieth  even  in  his  grave.  G.  N. 


EPITAPH  FOR  THE  LATE  MR.  SHIELD, 

THE  MUSICAL  COMPOSER. 

Reader  ! — thou  must  to  Nature  yield. 

And  mix  in  dust  like  me  : 

If  worms  can  penetrate  a  Shield— 

They’ll  make  light  work  of  thee.  Q. 


EPITAPH  ON  OLD  MR.  GOODSTONE. 

Between  the  headstone  and  the  footstone. 
Lies  good  old  Daniel  Mason  Goodstone ; — 
Dig  years  to  come,  and  thou  wilt  see 
Goodstone  changed  into  mould  for  thee.  P. 
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anH  ®$ronoIogst« 


DATE,  j 

DAYS. 

DIARY. 

Feb.  C 

Fri. 

St.  Amand. 

Sun  ris  I9rn  af.  7 
— sets  42 - 4 

■ — -  7 

Sat. 

St.  Augulus. 

High  Water, 

57m  aft  4morn. 
17- — 5  aft. 

- -  8 

SUN- 

5  Sunday  after 
Epiphany. 
less,  for  then  ay 
59  c.  Isaiah,  mor 

64- - even 

St.  Stephen. 

- - 9 

Mon. 

St.  Attracta. 

Sun  ris  13m  aft  7 
— sets  48 - 4 

- —  10 

dues. 

St.  William. 
Moons  first  quar. 
—23m  after  7 

—  11 

Wed. 

St.  Theodora. 
High  Water. 

13m  aft 8  morn. 
49- - 8  aft. 

- - 12 

Thurs 

St.  Eulalia. 

Sun  ris  8m  aft  7 
— sets  53 - 4 

- —  13 

Fri. 

St.  Catherine  de 
Ricci. 

High  Water, 

49m  af.  10  morn 
26 - 11  aft. 

-  14 

Sat. 

St.  Valentine. 

DATE. 


Feb.  6 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


This  saint  who  was  of  Nantes,  is  said  to  have 
founded  several  large  abbeys  in  and  near  Ghent, 
and  the  cathedral  of  that  city  is  dedicated  in 
his  name.  He  died  a.  d.  628. 

1683.— On  this  day,  John  Hampden.  Esq.  was 
tried  for  a  misdemeanour  in  conspiring  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  the  kingdom,  and  found 
guilty;  for  which  crime  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  the  enormous  sum  of  40,000/, 

This  saint  recorded  to-day  is  said  to  have  been 
an  English  bishop,  he  is  the  same  as  Ouil  of 
Normandy. 

1828. — Expired  on  this  day,  mt  31,  Henry  Neale, 
the  author  of  the  Romance  of  History,  and  a 
great  number  of  poetic  and  other  pieces  of  con¬ 
siderable  talent.  The  narratives  of  this  writer 
are  of  a  very  attractive  nature  and  abound  with 

interest;  at  the  time  of  Mr.  N - ’s  death,  he 

was  widely  known  and  appreciated,  and  had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
he  would  have  ranked  high  among  the  first  writ* 
ers  of  his  day. 

St.  Stephen,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Grammout,  was  a  native  of  Muret,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Auvergne.  He  died  a  d.  1124,  This 
saint  would  never  accept  of  any  higher  order 
than  that  of  Deacon,  he  always  carried  a  paper 
about  him  whereon  was  writ,  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  God  to  be  wholly  his,  and  con¬ 
tinually  wore  upon  his  finger  a  Ring,  as  a  token 
of  his  espousal  to  our  Saviour. 

Our  saint  was  an  Irish  virgin,  who  received  the 
veil  from  St.  Patrick. 

1700. — On'this  day  was  born  atGronnigen,  Daniel 
Bernouilli,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  ma¬ 
thematician  ;  this  great  man  gained  and  divided 
no  less  than  ten  prizes  from  the  academy  of 
sciences,  which  were  contended  for  by  the 
greatest  mathematicians  of  Europe. 

Our  saint,  who  was  Duke  of  Aquitain,  is  recorded 
to  have  been  a  prince  violent  and  cruel,  who 
gave  full  sway  to  his  passions.  H  e  espoused  the 
cause  of  Pope  Anaclet  II,  in  opposition  to  Inno¬ 
cent  II,  and  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Es- 
tampes.  Being  vanquished  by  the  arguments  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  the  bishops  that  were  sent  to 
reclaim  him,  he  quitted  Anaclet,  and  adhered  to 
Innocent ;  and  to  atone  for  his  misdeeds  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world,  and  became  a  hermit  in  the 
valley  of  Siena, Tuscany,  where  he  died  a.d.  1156 

This  saint,  who  was  empress,  was  the  wife  of  Theo- 
philus  the  apostate ;  she  was  instrumental  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  icenoclastic  heresy.  She 
spent  eight  years  in  a  monastery  previous  to  her 
death,  which  took  place  a.d.  867. 

St.  Eulalia  was  a  virgin  of  Barcelona.  She  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom,  dying  on  the  rack,  during  the 
Dioclesian  persecution. 

1814. — The  complete  destruction  in  a  few  hours 
of  the  Old  Custom  House  by  fire,  rook  place  on 
this  day.  The  first  Custom  House  built  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  in  1559,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1718, 
and  rebuilt  the  same  year  ;  and  it  was  on  the  Sa¬ 
turday  of  this  date  again  consumed.  The  first 
building  stood  !59  years,  and  the  second  96  years. 

Our  saint  was  born  in  Florence,  in  15 22,  and  died 
on  Candlemas  day  in  1589.  Her  original  name 
was  Alexandrina,  but  she  took  that  of  Catherine 
at  her  religious  profession. 

1542. — On  this  day  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hil 
for  incontinence,  Queen  Katharine  Howard, 
without  being  brought  to  a  trial. 

For  an  account,  of  this  day,  and  observances 
thereon,  see  our  last  and  present  Nos- 
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WILLIAM  SULLIVAN  AND  MARY 
KENDAL ; 

A  VILLAGE  TRAGEDY. 

'mi  in  lima  % 

It  is  not  probable,  that  the  reader  has 
noticed,  just  in  entering  the  little  village 
of  Elmford,  near  Salisbury,  a  few  acres  of 
common,  on  the  left  hand,  and  close  by 
the  side  of  it,  and  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  high  road,  a  cream-coloured, 
thatched  cottage,  half  overshadowed  by 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  fine  beech 
tree,  upon  the  trunk  of  which  a  board  is 
affixed,  with  ee  milk  from  the  cow,  and 
cream,”  legibly  inscribed  upon  it.  If, 
however,  the  reader  had,  like  me,  walked 
from  Warminster  on  a  hot  August  day, 
and  incited  by  thirst,  and  attracted  by  the 
invitation,  had  struck  off  the  road,  to  ne- 
gociate  fo-r  a  bowl  of  the  tempting  bever¬ 
age,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  offered  to  him  by  the  hands  of  a 
woman  clothed  in  weeds,  and  who  may 
have  seen  four,  or  five-and-thirty  sum¬ 
mers  ;  and  if,  in  returning  the  vessel  to 
Vol.  III.  H 


her,  he  had  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  he 
would  have  said  to  himself,  ‘f  this  woman 
has  had  her  share  of  sorrow,  as  well  as 
of  beauty  and  he  would  have  judged 
rightly;  she  has  had  her  share  of  both  ;  of 
beauty,  to  her,  alas  !  a  fatal  heritage  ;  of 
sorrow,  that  has  blanched  her  cheek,  and 
worn  it  thin  ;  that  has  left  her  lips  with¬ 
out  a  smile  for  fifteen  years,  and  that  will 
soon  close  for  ever  the  eyes  it  has  already 
dimmed,  though  not  with  tears,  for  Mary 
Kendal  has  never  shed  a  tear  since  she 
visited  William  Sullivan  in  his  cell. 

When  eighteen,  Mary  Kendal  was  a 
lovely  girl — so  say  all  the  old  people  of 
the  village ;  and  so  any  one  would  say, 
to  look  upon  her  even  now  ;  and  William 
Sullivan  was  the  handsomest  andspright- 
liest  youth  in  the  township  :  one  only  fault 
he  had— a  keen  sense  of  inflicted  wrong, 
an  indignant  spurning  at  oppression,  a 
spirit,  a  pride  above  his  station.  This 
spirit,  had  William  Sullivan  possessed 
rank  and  fortune  along  with  it,  -would 
have  borne  him  through  the  world  only 
the  more  triumphantly,  and  would  have 
been  ranked  among  the  number  of  ^ - 
vktues ;  but,  alas  l  the  world  has  0  ‘ 
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scale  of  justice  for  the  great,  and  another 
for  the  small,  and  his  was  a  spirit  above 
his  station. 

Mary  Kendal  distinguished  William 
Sullivan  before  all  the  youths  that  were 
congregated  either  at  feast  or  at  market. 
Few  can  now  remember  the  instances  of 
special  favour  shewn  to  him  by  Mary  ; 
but  there  are  many  who  recollect  seeing 
them  stroll,  almost  every  evening,  down 
the  shady  lane  that  leads  from  the  com¬ 
mon  to  the  river  Bourn.  But  where  shall 
we  find  the  maiden,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  who  does  not  love,  at  times,  to 
display  her  power  ?  and  Mary  Kendal 
was  not  altogether  exempt  from  this  weak¬ 
ness.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  relate  circum¬ 
stantially,  the  precise  nature  of  the  slight 
offered  by  Mary  Kendal  to  William  Sul¬ 
livan  ;  but  I  cannot  take  this  upon  me, 
since  there  are  so  many  different  versions 
of  the  story.  Some  say,  she  exchanged 
with  Sally  Deans,  a  ribbon,  that  William 
had  brought  her  all  the  way  from  London, 
for  one  that  Sally  had  bought  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  ;  while  others  describe  the  offence  as 
still  heavier,  being  no  less  than  that  of 
giving  to  the  young  schoolmaster,  in 


leaving  church,  a  sprig  of  jassmine  that 
William  had  given  to  her  in  going  in. 
But,  whatever  the  slight  may  have  been, 
William  Sullivan  took  it  sorely  to  heart  ; 
it  was  the  first  Sunday  evening  for  many, 
many  months,  that  he  and  Mary  had  not 
walked  out  together  ;  and  the  night  that 
followed,  was  the  first  that  did  not  usher 
in  a  happy  morning.  It  was  not  once  in 
six  months,  that  William  Sullivan  entered 
the  door  of  the  village-alehouse,  but  this 
day  he  sauntered  that  way,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  window. 

Now,  it  so  happened,  that  Sergeant 
Tanahill,  a  very  prince  of  recruiting  ser¬ 
geants,  was  sent  that  same  morning  from 
Salisbury,  to  endeavour  to  raise  some  men 
in  the  village  of  Eimford,  for  the  king’s 
service  *,  accordingly,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village.  Sergeant  Tanahill  halted,  and 
adjusting  his  cap  and  ruffle,  and  bringing 
his  sword  perpendicular  to  his  arm,  placed 
himself  in  the  rear  of  two  drummers  and 
two  fifers,  and  with  three  sergeants  be¬ 
hind,  followed  by  at  least  half-a-dozen 
spruce  recruits,  with  cockades  of  royal 
blue,  commenced  his  march  through  the 
village,  halting  just  opposite  to  the  public- 
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house  (the  only  one  in  Elmford)  in  which 
William  Sullivan  was  sitting.  A  public- 
house  is  the  natural  rendezvous  of  a  re¬ 
cruiting  party  ;  Sergeant  Tanahill,  there¬ 
fore,  doffing  his  cap,  and  stooping  as  he 
passed  beneath  the  doorway,  and  again 
placing  it  erect  upon  his  head,  entered 
the  parlour  with  all  the  importance  of  a 
man  in  authority,  but  with  the  free  word, 
and  frank  address,  that  habit  had  taught 
him  to  be  best  suited  to  his  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  corps  in 
the  service,”  said  the  sergeant,  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  host ; 

the  Duke  of - ’s  own,  a  royal  regi¬ 

ment,  and  all  picked  men  ;  sixteen  guineas 
bounty,  too  ;  faith,  better  serve  the  King 
on  those  terms,”  added  the  sergeant, 
glancing  round  at  William  Sullivan, 
“  than  any  master  or  mistress  under  him.” 
It  was  the  resolve  of  a  moment  ;  the  tide 
of  discontent  and  wounded  pride  was  run¬ 
ning  strong,  and,  perhaps,  even  a  mo¬ 
mentary  feeling  of  revenge  had  its  effect ; 
s"  Then  I’m  your  man,”  said  Sullivan  ; 
and  before  another  minute  had  elapsed, 
the  enlisting  money  was  tendered,  and 
received,  and  the  tankard  drained  to  the 
King’s  health. 

Sad  tidings  were  these  to  Mary  Kendal. 
Poor  Mary  blamed  herself,  and  shed 
rivers  of  tears  :  every  one  pitied  Sullivan, 
for  he  was  a  favourite  with  every  one  ; 
and  when  Serjeant  Tanahill  marched  the 
same  evening  out  of  the  village,  with 
Sullivan  in  his  train,  blessings  on  the  re¬ 
cruit,  and  curses  on  the  sergeant,  were 
equally  bestowed.  As  for  Sullivan,  he 
was  a  King’s  man,  and  not  even  the  tears 
of  Mary  (with  whom  he  had  made  up  the 
quarrel)  could  then  have  changed  his 
purpose  :  he  marched  as  firm  and  erect  as 
Tanahill  himself;  and  kissed  his  hand, 
and  smiled  to  many,  as  he  passed  alon°-. 
His  secret  thoughts,  none  can  tell. 

We  will  not  follow  Sullivan  through 
the  events  of  a  three  years5  campaign. 
Before  embarking  at  Portsmouth,  he  ex¬ 
pended  the  greater  part  of  the  King’s 
bounty  upon  ear-rings,  a  necklace,  a 
brooch,  into  which  he  put  a  lock  of  his 
hair,  a  shawl,  and  several  other  articles, 
for  Mary  ;  these  he  sent  to  her,  along 
with  a  letter,  the  receipt  of  which  no 
doubt  cost  her  many  a  tear.  Sullivan 
conducted  himself  so  well  abroad,  that  he 
was  soon  a  corporal,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  when  the  regiment  was  or¬ 
dered  home,  he  returned  a  sergeant. — 
During  all  the  time  he  had  been  abroad, 
not  one  of  Mary’s  letters  had  ever  reached 
him.  It  must  have  been  joyful  tidings 
to  him  then,  when  the  regiment,  upon 
disembarking  at  Portsmouth,  found  a 
soute  for  Salisbury ;  and  when,  three 


days  after,  he  saw  the  tall  spire  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  rise  out  of  the  plain,  and  soon  after 
the  village  tower,  within  whose  shadow 
he  had  so  often  stood  with  Mary.  Mary 
was  still  Mary  Kendal,  and  still  his  Mary; 
as  handsome  too,  and  as  captivating  as 
ever.  Sure  I  am,  that  every  one  who 
saw  them  stroll  the  same  evening  down 
the  shady  lane,  or  noticed  the  expression 
with  which  Mary’s  father  drank  to  Sulli¬ 
van  s  health,  would  have  said,  that  their 
plighted  troth  would  soon  be  exchanged. 
But  it  was  otherwise  ordered. 

The  5th  regiment  was  at  this  time  com¬ 
manded  by  Major  Monckton  ;  one  of  the 
most  severe  disciplinarians  in  the  army  ; 
but  who  was  no  less  distinguished  for 
severity  towards  others,  than  for  the 
laxness  of  his  own  creed ;  wherever 
his  regiment  had  been  quartered,  reports, 
very  generally  believed,  and  some  of  them 
involving  charges  of  no  trivial  kind,  had 
circulated  at  the  expense  of  his  character. 
I  have  no  intention  of  giving  the  details  of 
what  is  nowise  remarkable,  unless  for  its 
consequences.  Major  Monckton  first 
saw  Mary  Kendal  in  company  with  Sulli¬ 
van  ;  and  from  that  time,  he  sought  op¬ 
portunities  of  seeing  her  alone.  Mary 
listened  not  to  his  flattery  and  professions, 
but  she  told  all  to  William.  Ci  Be  prudent, 
William,”  said  she  ;  “  have  no  fears  of 
me ;  but  oh,  do  not  get  yourself  into 
danger.” 

It  was  not  many  evenings  after  this, 
and  within  two  days  of  the  time  fixed  for 
his  union,  that  Sullivan  walked  over  to 
Elmford.  Mary  was  not  at  home;  she 
had  gone  to  the  river  to  fetch  her  little 
brother,  who  was  fishing  ;  and  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  lane  to  meet  her.  He 
did  meet  her,  but  not  tripping  gaily  home¬ 
wards  with  her  light  step  and  sunny  smile ; 
he  met  her,  running  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind,  terror  pictured  in  her  countenance, 
followed,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces, 
by  Major  Monkton,  and  two  servants  ; 
he  received  her  in  his  arms,  and  at  the 
same  moment  felled  her  pursuer  to  the 
earth.  The  Major  was  merely  stunned  ; 
he  instantly  rose,  and  with  a  countenance 
darkly  ominous  of  revenge,  and  of  power 
to  gratify  it,  walked  away  with  his  at¬ 
tendants,  leaving  Sullivan,  and  his  fainting 
companion  in  his  arms. 

Bitter  were  Mary’s  lamentations,  and 
many  were  her  tears.  Sullivan  appre¬ 
hended  the  worst,  but  he  tried  to  comfort 
her.  She  urged  him  to  fly.  “  No,”  said 
he,  “  I  have  done  no  wrong  ;  I  will  not 
fly.”  She  offered  to  go  with  him  ;  “  No, 
Mary,”  said  he.  "  I  will  not  make  you 
the  companion  of  a  fugitive  and  while 
they  were  thus  employed,  a  sergeant’s 
guard  arrived,  and  arrested  him.  Sullivan 
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now  knew  the  extent  of  his  misfortune, 
and  he  trembled  lest  Mary  should  guess 
it ;  he  spoke  to  her  of  a  short  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  and  at  parting,  they  both  contrived 
to  smile  faintly. 

But  little  time  elapsed  before  a  court- 
martial  was  summoned  to  sit  upon  the 
conduct  of  Serjeant  Sullivan.  His  offence 
could  easily  have  been  proved  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Major  Moncktou  and  his  ser¬ 
vants  ;  but  Sullivan  admitted  it ;  and  only 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  an  act  which  he 
knew  martial  law  admitted  no  extenuation 
of,  those  palliative  circumstances,  which 
would  have  acquitted  him  at  a  bar  of 
equity.  Sullivan  was  found  guilty,  and 
was  sentenced  to  a  severity  of  punishment 
far  more  dreadful  than  death.  The  same 
evening,  Mary  visited  William  in  his  cell. 
When  she  entered,  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  Mary  could  not  utter  a  word ; 
she  threw  herself  upon  his  neck,  in  an 
agony  of  choking  tears.  ee  Mary,”  said 
he  at  length,  fi  it  is  not  the  punishment, 
it  is  not  the  pain,  that  I  dread  ;  punish¬ 
ment,  l  have  committed  no  crime  to  merit ; 
and  pain,  I  have  felt  before  ;  it  is  the 
ignominy,  the  disgrace,  Mary  ;  that,  I 
cannot  endure,  and  will  not  survive. 
Gracious  God !  that  I,  a  man,  should  be 
tied  to  a  stake  like  a  dog ;  but  I  will  not 
shrink  and  Sullivan  wiped  the  moisture 
from  his  forehead,  and  Mary  pressed  her 
cold  lips  to  his  burning  cheek.  She,  with 
woman’s  softness,  thought  rather  of  the 
corporeal  than  the  mental  infliction  ;  it 
was  the  sufferings  William  must  endure, 
that  wrought  upon  her,  and  almost  turned 
her  brain  to  madness.  I  cannot  describe 
the  broken  exclamations  of  agony,  the 
fond  wailings  of  pity,  the  bursts  of  de¬ 
spair,  the  passionate,  clinging  embrace  ; 
but  all  these  became  more  and  more 
feeble,  and  Mary  was  carried  away  in¬ 
sensible.  When  William  was  left  alone, 
he  knelt  down,  and  prayed  that  God 
might  help  her. 

It  is  the  morrow,  and  hark  1  the  mea¬ 
sured  tread  of  the  soldiers,  and  (he  voice¬ 
less  drum.  I  see  their  glittering  bayonets 
form  a  hollow  square,  and  in  the  centre, 
Sullivan,  and  his  accuser,  and  the  execu¬ 
tioners  of  his  sentence. 

Mary  had  wandered  all  night,  no  one 
knew  whither  ;  but  early  in  the  morning, 
she  was  seen  sitting  upon  a  stone  near  the 
entrance  to  the  town.  Long'  did  she  sit 
there,  like  one  who  only  sees  inwardly. 
But  when  her  ear  caught  the  distant  roll 
of  the  drum,  and  then  the  tramp  of  the 
soldiers,  she  started,  and  ran  towards  the 
spot  where  the  troops  were  already  formed; 
and  above  the  beat  of  the  drum,  she 
fancied — it  was  but  fancy — that  she  heard 
- . 11  .  With  a 


dreadful  energy  she  burst  through  the 
line,  and  flew  to  the  spot  where  her  Wil¬ 
liam  was  bound,  and  bleeding.  “  Mon¬ 
sters  !  tigers !”  she  cried  ;  and  darting  a 
terrific  look  upon  him  who  was  the  cause 
of  all,  she  snatched  the  sword  of  her  dis¬ 
robed  lover,  and  springing,  with  the  ra¬ 
pidity  and  the  fury  of  a  lioness  upon  her 
victim,  buried  it  in  his  breast :  he  fell, 
dead.  Mary  shrieked  a  dreadful  laugh, 
and  fell  by  his'  side.  William’s  punish¬ 
ment  was  suspended. 

One  other  scene  yet  remains. 

Mary  was  put  upon  her  trial  for  mur¬ 
der,  and  William  was  her  only  witness. 
He,  pale,  attenuated,  and  with  death  in 
his  sunken  eye,  told  the  story  of  their 
attachment,  their  hopes,  and  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  ;  she,  no  more  the  frenzied  avenger, 
but  the  gentle,  timid  Mary  Kendal,  once 
a  creature  of  hopes,  and  sighs,  and  smiles, 
and  blushes,  told  her  tale  with  that  dread¬ 
ful  composure  that  springs  from  woe ec  that 
lies  too  deep  for  tears.”  She  acknowledged 
that  she  had  done  the  deed ;  and  sought 
not  to  extenuate,  or  to  extol  it :  but  neither 
did  she  express  any  contrition,  and  as 
her  eye  at  times  rested  upon  the  altered 
countenance  of  her  lover,  there  was  [a 
sudden  glitter  in  it,  that  seemed  to  Fsay, 
ie  his  injuries  are  not  un  revenged.”-— 
Mary  was  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  a  nominal  punishment  only  was 
decreed. 

Sullivan  was  fast  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  misfortune,  and  fancied  dis¬ 
grace  ;  but  the  latter  was  the  heavier 
burden.  Tn  vain,  Mary  implored  him  to 
live  yet  for  her ;  in  vain,  she  told  him  that 
he  had  been  avenged  :  he  died  ;  and  she 
has  ever  since  worn  the  garb  of  widow¬ 
hood,  and  it  has  never  been  belied  by  a 
smile.  Whether  remorse  for  the  deed  of 
blood,  mingles  with  the  memory  of  her 
other  sorrows,  I  know  not;  and  whether 
it  be  a  deed  that  needs  to  be  repented  of, 
cannot  be  known  in  this  world. 

La  Bell .  Assem .  ' 


PETER  THE  HERMIT. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Peter  the  Hermit  went  on  a  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  Jerusalem,  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Crusades,  and  was 
much  surprised  at  the  indignities  and 
privations  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the 
Holy  City  were  obliged  to  suffer.  Fired 
with  religious  indignation  at  such  treat¬ 
ment,  he  commenced  a  tour  through  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Italy,  and  by  his 
incessant  preachings  and  exhortations,  he 
in  a  short  time  raised  the  almost  incre» 
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dible  number  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men,  who  flocked  around  his  stan¬ 
dard,  for  the  purpose  of  battling  in  the 
cause  of  God. 

The  gathering  shouts  of  war. 

The  morning’s  stillness  broke. 

And  rolled  the  thundering  battle-ear, 

And  rang  the  armourer’s  stroke. 

Bright  in  the  sunshine’s  glow, 

The  battle-falchions  gleamed. 

And  flaunting  with  a  martial  how, 

The  blood-red  banners  streamed. 

’Twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see, 

The  battle-axe  and  sword  ; 

Borne  by  the  noble  and  the  free, 

In  honour  of  the  Lord. 

To  fight  the  glorious  fight, 

In  heaven’s  holy  cause; 

To  show  religion’s  power  and  might, 

And  break  the  Paynim  laws. 

The  foremost  of  the  band  was  seen, 

With  a  proud  and  dauntless  eye, 

Formed  was  his  noble  heart  I  ween, 

For  deeds  and  daring  high. 

Saintly  the  garb  he  wore, 

The  red-cross  on  his  breast ; 

And  yet  the  battle-brand  he  bore, 

That  might  not  be  at  rest. 

He  cheered  them  on  their  path, 

To  noble  deeds  and  high  ; 

That  by  the  power  of  their  wrath, 

The  infidels  might  die. 

And  from  the  gathered  band, 

A  shout  of  gladness  broke-— 

As  midst  that  host  he  took  his  stand, 

And  fearlessly  thus  spoke  : — 

“  Draw  the  avenging  sword. 

And  rush  upon  the  foe  : 

Fight  ’neath  the  banner  of  the  Lord, 

And  lay  the  Paynim  low  ! 

And  where  the  crescent  shines,  v 
The  red-cross  proudly  rear  ; 

And  like  a  band  of  forest  pines. 

Stand  firm  and  fearless  there. 

For  nobler  champions  than  ye. 

The  battle  field  ne’er  trod; 

Then  let  your  cheering  war-cry  be, 

For  glory  and  for  God  1” 

Manchester.  W.  ROWLINSON. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  SCRIBBLER, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Mr.  Editor. — I  am  one  of  those  luck¬ 
less  wights  who  are  afflicted  with  that  in¬ 
curable  malady,  y’clep’d  by  the  ancients, 
“  cacoethes  scribendi."  I  am  surround¬ 
ed  by  many  friends,  all  of  whom,  if  I 
inquired  for  a  good  recipe  for  colds,  or  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  corns,  would  inun¬ 


date  me  with  prescriptions ;  but*  alas  !  not 
one  can  furnish  me  with  the  means  of 
eradicating  this  dangerous  and  continuous 
disease.  It  is  said,  and  most  truly  so, 
that  if  the  patient  assist  not  himself,  the 
prescriptions  of  the  physician  are  of  no 
avail :  feeling  confident  of  this,  I  have 
lately  determined  to  banish  books  from 
my  presence,  and  instead  of  spending  my 
leisure  hours  in  study,  I  resort  to  some 
tavern,  where  my  scribbling  propensities 
may  be  lulled  to  rest  amidst  the  fumes  of 
doctored  port  and  sherry  negus,  and  the 
clouds  exhaled  by  some  cigar-puffing 
dandy  ;  but  no  sooner  does  a  tall  gaunt 
stranger  enter  the  room,  than  I  attentively 
note  his  countenance  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  my  fertile  brain  transforms 
him  into  a  bandit  or  some  gloomy  misan¬ 
thrope,  who  once  possessed  a  generous 
heart,  but  now  wanders  through  the  world 
hating  his  species,  because  they  will 
not  allow  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  will. 
I  begin  to  form  the  skeleton  of  a  plot  for 
a  tale  of  great  interest,  and  hasten  home 
to  make  notes  accordingly. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  endless  visitations  of 
this  demon,  who  is  perpetually  urging  me 
to  commit  my  reveries  to  paper,  and  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  public.  But, 
before  I  go  on  any  further  with  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  my  troubles,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  life, 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  a  portion  of  your  readers. 
For  this  purpose,  I  must  inform  you,  that 
my  father  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  gra¬ 
zier  and  farmer  in  the  country,  who  nearly- 
ruined  himself  by  speculations,  from  which 
ensued  a  series  of  losses  so  great,  that 
it  finally  led  to  his  bankruptcy  and  the 
breaking  up  of  his  family,  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  part  of  the  country  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  My  father  was  the 
youngest  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom 
were  now  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves ; 
he  was  sent  to  London,  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  resort  of  all  the  desperate  and  needy 
in  the  kingdom. 

My  grandfather’s  respectability  was  a 
good  introduction  for  his  son,  and  in  a  short 
time  my  father  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk 
to  a  merchant  in  the  city.  During  his  stay 
with  this  gentleman,  he  contrived  to 
form  an  intimacy  with  his  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  which  ended  with  her  eloping  with 
him  one  night,  and  they  were  married  on 
the  following  morning.  My  mother’s 
father,  enraged  at  her  deserting  him, 
made  up  his  mind  never  to  forgive  them  ; 
which  resolution  he  stuck  to,  and  died 
shortly  after,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  rest  of  his  children.  The 
milk  and  honey  of  my  lather’s  composi¬ 
tion,  (he  was  an  amiable  man,)  was  now 
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turned  to  gall  at  this  cutting  act  of  unkind¬ 
ness,  and  he  quitted  the  world  shortly 
after,  with  anything  but  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  own  species. 

My  father’s  death  was  a  sad  shock  to 
my  mother,  who  was  now  exposed  to  all 
the  horrors  of  beggary  and  want  5  but 
women,  it  has  been  often  said,  in  such 
situations  have  a  greater  fortitude  than 
men.  She  took  a  humble  lodging, 
and  supported  herself  and  your  humble 
servant  by  needlework,  in  which  em¬ 
ployment  she  contrived  to  earn  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  not  only  to  provide  for  her  wants 
and  my  own,  but  also  to  enable  her  (for 
I  was  then  ten  years  old)  to  send  me  to  a 
day-school  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  time 
and  the  fear  that  I  shall  be  trespassing  on 
too  large  a  space  in  your  beautiful  little 
miscellany  did  not  withhold  me,  I  would 
endeavour  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the 
pedagogue  under  whose  tuition  I  was 
placed  ;  but  I  must  leave  this  for  another 
opportunity.  To  proceed,  Mr.  Editor, 
with  that  which  relates  to  myself,  I  must 
inform  you,  that  I  regularly  attended  his 
Academy,  as  he  called  it,  for  four  years, 
during  which  time  I  became  tolerably  well 
acquainted  (a  school-boy’s  acquaintance, 
to  be  sure,)  with  my  own  language,  be¬ 
sides  a  smattering  of  French  and  Latin  ; 
for  they  were  both  taught  by  u  Mr.  Pro¬ 
teus  and  Assistants,”  as  his  card  described 
it.  My  fond  and  indulgent  mother  was 
overjoyed  at  the  progress  I  had  made, 
and  considered  me  now  capable  of  earn¬ 
ing  my  own  livelihood.  I  was  accord¬ 
ingly  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  city,  where  I  acted  as  a 
sort  of  understrapper  to  the  clerks — ran 
for  warrants  to  the  dock-houses,  copied 
the  letters  of  the  firm,  and  did  a  thousand 
odd  jobs,  which,  though  not  absolutely 
menial,  were  quite  as  laborious.  During 
my  stay  here,  which  was  three  years,  I 
grew  surprisingly,  to  the  delight  of  my 
mother,  and  the  amusement  of  the  clerks 
in  my  master’s  counting-house,  who 
laughed  at  my  boyish  and  gawky  appear¬ 
ance,  though,  to  speak  without  vanity,  I 
was  not  deficient  in  personal  comeliness. 
It  was  during  my  stay  here  that  I  first 
imbibed  that  passion  for  literature  which 
is  so  fatal  to  those  whose  pockets  and 
purses  do  not  resemble  those  of  Forluna- 
tus. 

One  of  my  fellow  clerks  was  a  regular 
subscriber  to  Blackwood’s  and  other  ma¬ 
gazines,  which  he  obligingly  lent  to  me 
after  he  had  read  them,  with  strict  in¬ 
junctions  to  “  keep  them  clean,  as  he 
bound  them  half-yearly.”  It  was  not 
long  after  this  that  I  attempted  poetry, 
and  having  completed  a  few  stanzas,  I 
waited  but  for  an  opportunity  to  place 


them  in  the  hands  of  my  employer’s 
daughter,  a  lovely  lass  of  about  my  own 
age,  whose  beauty  was  the  theme  of  con¬ 
versation  among  my  fellow-clerks.  We 
had  frequently  met  in  the  house  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  her  behaviour  towards  me, 
always  courteous  and  affable,  and, 
as  I  thought,  particularly  marked,  led 
me  to  indulge  in  the  idea  that  my 
verses  would  be  received  graciously.  It 
was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  and  meeting  her  one  day 
when  she  was  returning  from  making  a 
few  purchases,  I  slipped  the  stanzas, 
written  (I  may  say  beautifully  written)  on 
gilt-edged  note-paper,  into  her  hand,  and 
retreated,  my  face  suffused  with  scar¬ 
let.  For  a  whole  day  and  night  I  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  state  of  suspense,  awaiting 
the  issue  of  my  boldness :  you  may  be 
sure  the  night  was  a  restless  one.  The 
morning  came,  and  as  the  clock  struck 
nine,  1  entered  the  counting-house,  and 
getting  to  my  seat,  took  up  a  pen  which  I 
vainly  endeavoured  to  mend,  but  which 
my  nervous  state  of  agitation  would  not 
allow  me  to  do.  It  was  not  long  before 
my  master  entered  the  counting-house  ; 
as  his  eye  glanced  round  the  place,  I 
thought  he  seemed  unusually  disturbed, 
and  I  shook  on  my  high  stool  like  a  man 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ;  when  he  left 
the  counting-house,  and  in  a  calm  tone 
desired  me  to  attend  him  in  his  private 
room.  Thither  I  proceeded,  and  enter¬ 
ing,  was  told  to  shut  the  door,  and  look 
at  a  letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  I 
took  the  fatal  billet,  and  one  single  glance 
sufficed  to  show  me  that  it  was  mine. 
I  stood  speechless  for  several  moments, 
and  was  aroused  to  a  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness  by  the  voice  of  my  master. 

Well,  Sir,”  said  he,  “  do  you  re¬ 
cognise  it? — Do  not  tax  your  ingenuity 
for  an  excuse,”  he  continued,  as  he  per¬ 
ceived  me  attempting  to  mutter  an  apo- 
logy^  for  my  presumption— fe  ’Tis  enough 
that  I  have  detected  you — your  present 
confusion  is  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
your  presumption — Here,  Sir,” — and  he 
placed  the  balance  of  my  salary  in  my 
hand, — “  here  is  the  amount  of  what  is 
due  to  you — I  can  dispense  with  your 
services  for  the  future  •  there  is  the  door  1” 
With  these  words  he  left  the  room,  and  I, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion,  quitted  the 
house  without  bidding  my  fellow-clerks 
good-bye,  and  hastened  to  communicate 
what  had  happened  to  my  mother,  who 
was  sadly  grieved  on  hearing  my  story, 
which  soon  by  some  means  spread  through 
the  neighbourhood,  till  at  length  every 
little  urchin  in  the  parish  pointed  his  fin¬ 
ger  at  me,  and  bade  his  play-fellow  look, 
at  the  gentleman  who  lost  his  place  through 
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writing1  fine  verses.  This  mockery,  in¬ 
stead  of  dying  away,  increased  the  more, 
till  at  length  my  mother  determined  to 
quit  the  neighbourhood  and  seek  another, 
where  the  story  of  my  disgrace  was  not 
known. 

Not  long  after  arriving  there,  I  obtained 
(no  matter  how)  a  situation  in  the  shop  of  a 
Quaker  ! — av,  a  broad-brimmed,  button¬ 
less  Quaker,  who  carried  on  the  trade  of 
a  grocer,  in  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone. 
Here  1  again  “  courted  the  Muses,”  and 
composed  verses,  while  the  old  Quaker 
was  gone  into  the  city  to  make  his  pur¬ 
chases.  My  master,  Aminadab  Drawl, 
had  two  apprentices  in  his  house,  starch¬ 
ed,  taciturn  youths,  who  obeyed  him  like 
slaves,  and  attended  him  to  meeting  on 
“  first  day.”  These  two  fellows  pre¬ 
sumed  often  to  read  me  long  lectures  on 
the  vanity  of  giving  way  to  the  bent  of 
my  genius,  but  they  met  with  sour  looks 
in  return  ;  nevertheless,  they  returned  to 
the  attack  with  greater  vigour,  till  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  heart,  I  determined  to 
satirize  the  whole  sect ;  accordingly  the 
first  time  my  master  went  out,  I  sat  down 
to  compose  what  I  intended  should  be  a 
severe  philippic  against  the  sleek-headed 
crew.  My  first  stanza  was  soon  com¬ 
pleted  ;  it  ran  thus — 

Ben  Broadbrim  was  a  Quaker  stiff. 

About  the  middle  size  ; 

A  starchless  white  cravat  he  wore, — 

His  coat  had  no  buttons  behind  or  before, 
For  it  fastened  with  books  and  eyes  ! 

But  here  I  stuck  fast,  and  all  my  efforts 
would  not  produce  another  line.  In  vain 
did  I  write  and  transpose  my  words.  In 
vain  did  I  turn  over  the  leaves  of  ee  Wal¬ 
ker's  Rhyming  Dictionary  — the  muse 
had  forsaken  me,  and,  to  add  to  my  mor¬ 
tification,  my  master  entered  the  shop  at 
the  moment  I  had  closed  Walker.  My 
MS.  lay  on  the  counter,  and  he  eagerly 
pounced  upon  it.  I  implored  him  to  re¬ 
turn  it  to  me,  promising  to  forsake  the 
muse,  who,  by-the-bye,  had  forsaken 
me ;  but  all  I  could  say  availed  not ;  he 
drew  out  his  spectacles,  and  after  delibe¬ 
rately  wiping  and  adjusting  them,  held 
my  fragment  up  to  the  light,  and  read  it 
attentively. 

“  So,”  said  he,  looking  gravely  at  me 
over  his  glasses :  “  this  is  thy  amuse¬ 
ment,  instead  of  attending  to  my  business 
— thou  must  needs  write  thy  silly  verses 
upon  us  friends.  I  will  not  keep  thee 
another  day  ;  here,  Simon  Girder,  bring 
me  my  cash-box  and  so  saying,  he 
handed  me  the  balance  of  my  wages,  and 
bade  me  begone  from  his  house.  °  To  de^ 
scribe  what  I  felt  would  be  impossible,  t 


left  him,  and  returned  to  my  mother, 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion. 


Disgusted  with  every  thing  that  savour¬ 
ed  of  trade  or  business,  I  remained  at 
home,  living  upon  the  earnings  of  my 
mother  ;  till  at  length  my  vanity  led  me 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  I  might  by  per¬ 
severance  procure  some  literary  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  shortly  after,  I  tried  my  hand 
at  reporting  for  the  daily  press,”  as  it  is 
called,  and  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  employers ;  but  soon  a  rival  appear¬ 
ed,  who  they  said,  (but  they  lied  !)  pos¬ 
sessed  greater  abilities  than  I ;  and  I  gave 
up  the  employment  for  that  of  “  dreadful 
accident  ”  maker,  which  procured  me  but 
a  very  scanty  pittance  ;  nevertheless,  it 
kept  me  from  absolute  starvation  ;  but  my 
habiliments  began  to  indicate  their  anti¬ 
quity,  though  as  fast  as  the  moulds  of  the 
buttons  of  my  coat  protruded  through 
their  coverings,  my  mother,  affectionate 
and  careful  soul !  took  care  to  hide  them 
again. 

Thus  did  I  toil  for  several  years,  with¬ 
out  anything  happening  worthy  of  rela¬ 
tion.  Not  to  tire  you  with  my  narrative, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  must  inform  you  that  I  ob¬ 
tained,  through  the  interest  of  a  friend  of 
my  mother’s  family,  a  situation  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  office,  to  which  was  attached  a  toler¬ 
able  salary.  Overjoyed  at  my  bettered 
fortunes,  I  was  little  prepared  for  an 
event  which  followed  shortly  after  ;  — 
namely,  the  death  of  my  kind  and  indul¬ 
gent  mother.  She  was  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  parish  in  which  she  had  some 
time  before  resided.  It  was  a  heavy  day 
to  me,  when  I,  the  only  mourner,  or  fol¬ 
lower-attended  her  remains  to  the  grave. 

I  thought,  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  into 
its  narrow  receptacle,  that  the  only  link 
which  bound  me  to  the  world  was' sepa¬ 
rated  ;  and  as  the  earth  fell  heavily  on  the 
coffin,  and  the  priest  pronounced  those 
solemn  words  with  which  all  are  acquaint¬ 
ed,  my  heart  seemed  to  swell  within  me, 
and  I  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
but  for  a  bystander,  who  humanely  sup¬ 
ported  my  tottering  frame.  After  the 
ceremony  was  oyer,  1  returned  home,  in 
utter  desolation — I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
benignant  smile  of  my  mother — my  hearth 
was  forsaken — I  felt  the  truth  of  those 
beautiful  lines  of  the  poet. 

To  find  one’s  hearth-stone  turned  into  a 
tomb, 

And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely 
lying. 

The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  great  grief—” 

and  I  read  them  over  and  over  again, 
though  without  laughing  as  I  was  wont. 
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at  the  humorous  turn  in  that  otherwise 
delightful  stanza.  But,  to  quote  again 
from  the  same  author,  I  must 

“  Put  this  book  of  sorrows  on  the  shelf,” 

though  you  will  perceive  that  my  trou¬ 
bles  were  not  ended.  I  had  no  sooner 
began  to  turn  to  the  cares  of  the  world 
again,  when  the  undertaker,  that  agent  of 
doctors  and  the  devil !  brought  in  his  bill 
for  funeral  expences,  which  I  was  unable 
to  pay.  The  rascal  was  importunate  ;  I 
begged  for  time,  but  who  ever  heard  of 
mercy  in  an  undertaker  1  The  villain  took 
out  a  writ  against  me,  and  I  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Fleet-prison. 

How  long  I  should  have  remained  here 
heaven  alone  can  tell,  had  not  my  eye, 
one  day,  (as  I  pored  over  the  remains  of 
a  dirty  newspaper,  which  had  fallen  into 
my  hands,)  glanced  on  an  advertisement 
for  the  “  next  of  kin  ”  to  a  gentleman 
then  lately  deceased.  My  joy  on  perceiv¬ 
ing  it  was  boundless,  for  I  well  knew  I 
was  the  person  in  request,  and  I  hastily 
penned  a  letter  to  the  solicitor  ;  it  was 
answered  in  a  week  after— I  recovered  my 
liberty,,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  an 
estate  of  several  hundreds  per  annum, 
which  I  now  enjoy.  Still  my  old  com¬ 
plaint  troubles  me  ;  and  several  maga¬ 
zines  having  [printed  my  lubrucations, — 
I  fear  the  disease  is  gaining  upon  me. 
Labouring  under  this  fear.  Sir,  1  venture 
to  beg  you  will  allow  this  letter  to  appear 
in  your  invaluable  $ork,  that  it  may 
teach  the  sons  of  genius  to  restrain  their 
scribbling  propensities,  and,  like  a  beacon, 
flash  far  over  that  ocean  upon  which  so 
many  frail  barks  have  perished  ! 

SCRIBLERUS., 


NOVELTIES'. 

(j For  the  Olio.}. 

Young  novelty  !— -for  novelty 
The  British  nation  seeks ; 

The  adoring  idol  of  to-day. 

On  Ixion’s  wheel  to-morrow  breaks; 

The  bubble  charms — ’tis  blown— it  bursts, 
The  news  is  heard— it  spreads  and  dies  ; 
He’s  the  most  sought  that  bravely  dursts 
To  raise  the  most  surprise. 

That  pretty,  little,  titt’ring  child, 

Born  of  a  royal  race. 

For  queen  too  young,  for  rule  top  mild, 
Receives  each  homage,  vow,  and  grace ; 
Pear  fiutt’ring  object  of  desire  ! 

Her  dolls  and  rattles,  beads  and  rings, 
Claim  more  of  Nature’s  infant  fire, 

Than  love  of  queens  and  kings. 

Miguel  was  sought,  and  shewn,  and  taught, 
The  wonders  of  our  Isle  ; 

€>ne  idol’s  brought - ’tis  view’d, - then 

nought, 

^Tis  heaped  among  the  past  heaped  pile  $ 


The  newest  pattern,  sport  and  book, 

New  cut,  new  face,  new  friend  are  wooed ; 

That  which  was  loved  to-night’s  forsook, 
For  morning’s  dawning  brood- 

From  Pluto’s  kind  to  mighty  Jove, 

Juno  to  Vulcan’s  wife  ; 

Novelties  make  and  banish  love, 

And  are  the  joys  and  woes  of  life; 

’Tis  when  the  charm  to  virtue’s  cause, 

To  liberty  and  freedom  tend  ; 

That  novelty  deserves  applause, 

And  is  the  peoples’  friend.  P. 


OLD  SALLY  SOLOMONS.  ] 

(F&r  the  Olio.) 

I  first  beheld  her  dark  eyes  and  bridged 
nose  through  the  lattice  work,  as  she  sat  is 
the  gallery  one  Saturday  (the  shabbats)  in  the 
Synagogue.  An  Israelite  in  whom  was  found 
no  guile  (to  all  appearance.) 


She  was  an  old  woman  when  I  was  a 
boy.  She  was  an  old  woman  when  l 
was  a  man.  It  is  but  recently  that  this 
old,  old  woman,  has  disappeared  below 
the  horizon  in  which  she  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  a  hundred  years..  At  twenty  to 
sixty — from  sixty  to  eighty,  she  was  the 
same  choral  being.  The  only  material' 
difference  consisted  in  her  day  grow¬ 
ing  more  sallow,  shrivelled,  and  passive. 
She  was  of  the  middle  size,  rather  en 
bon  pointy  and  monstrously  projected 
before,  when  business  filled  her.  large 
tucked  up  apron  with  her  heart’s  delight. 
Her  swinging  strut  was  inimitably  made, 
and  she  commanded  room  with  a  proud 
stride.  Her  name  was  Sally  Solomons. 
This  is  a  guarantee  that  she  was  worth 
a  jew’s  eye,  and  one  of  the  *  peoples.* 
Her  husband  kept  a  little  bit  of  a  shop 
in  the  lanes, -and  she  entered  through  the 
metropolis  with  mail  coach  regularity. 
Many  a  4  bearded  pard’  obtruded  in  her 
demesne,  and  encroached  in  her  walk,, 
but  he,  like  Judas,  took  the  bag  and 
went  out  and  hanged  his  clothes  in  the 
Marks.  Sally  Solomons  was  destined  to 
clear  the  streets,  and  the  streets  in  re¬ 
turn  cleared  her  voice  in  shrill  echoes. 
Her  cry  was  her  own  in  her  own  time,, 
step,  measure,  key,  and  cadence.  Bishop 
could  not  set  it  to  music.  Caradori  could 
not  sing  it.  St.  Paul’s  organ  with  the 
finger  of  Attwood  could  not  sound  it. 
Her  words,  like  those  of  an  anthem  or 
inscription,  were  lasting,  and  these  made 
the  burden—4  old  clote  ! — o-l-d  clote!  L* 
■ — ‘  Any  vials  orvite  linen  thrags  1’  These 
sentences  were  uttered  most  drawlingly^ 
yet  with  great  shrillness'.  Those  readers 
of  the  4  Olio’  that  remember  Sally  Solo¬ 
mons,  (many  doubtless)  appreciate  the 
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peculiar  cry — now  only  to  be  heard  in 
the  memory — The  jewess  rests  on  her 
feet  with  her  face  upwards  in  the  ground. 
Mile  End  Road.  P. 


LIFE. —  A  SONNET. 

(For  ihe  Olio.) 

Life  !  say,  what  is  it,  that  we  love  it  so. 

And  part  with  it  with  such  reluctant  will  ? 
Yields  it  a  pleasure,  unalloy’d  with  woe, 

In  retrospect  or  prospect ! — ’tis  a  tear, 

That  shines  and  drops— a  morning  mist— thin 
air — 

A  flower— a  beam — a  blossom — a  small  stream, 
Shady  and  bright  by  turns,  that  flows  on, 
till 

It  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  sea, 

And  there  is  lost  in  drear  immensity; 

A  rainbow  glowing  ’midst  a  sudden  shower— 
A  glass,  whose  sands  run  but  a  little  hour  ; 
The  shadow  of  a  hurrying  cloud— a  dream 
That  wakes  the  features  into  motion,  then 
Passeth  away,  and  is  not  seen  again. 

BARTON  WILFORD. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

It  must  unquestionably  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  our  countrymen  that  of  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  no  one 
presents  so  copious,  so  pleasing,  and  with¬ 
al  so  diversified  a  field  for  the  gratify¬ 
ing  taste  of  the  physiologist,  the  inqui¬ 
sitive  research  of  the  antiquarian,  or  the 
more  quiet  and  profound  study  of  the 
mineralogist,  as  the..  county  of  Cornwall, 
that  western  “  ne  plus  ultra*’  promon¬ 
tory  of  our  Isle  ;  for  whether  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  contemplate  her  mines,  her  fish¬ 
eries,  Druidical  remains,  natural  fea¬ 
tures  and  complexion,  or  the  superficial 
productions  of  her  varied  soil,  we  are 
alike  impressed  with  wonder  and  delight, 
as  she  continually  furnishes  matter  in  one 
shape  or  another,  amply  to  reward  the 
labour  of  such  as  revel  in  the  pleasing 
occupation  of  general  and  useful  know¬ 
ledge.  Moreover  we  cannot  enter  upon 
the  intended  subject  of  our  paper  with¬ 
out  a  cursory  remark  on  the  inhabitants 
of  this  aboriginal  province  ;  and  we  would 
desire  it  to  be  understood  that  we  advert 
more  especially  to  that  numerous  class 
of  the  people  who  are  miners,  men  who 
although  they  cannot  boast  of  intellec¬ 
tual  attainments  from  knowledge  theo¬ 
retically  obtained,  are  yet,  minus  the 
advantages  of  education,  really  scientific 
from  the  practice  of  their  calling,  and 
who  could  put  many  a  would-be  mathe¬ 
matician  to  the  blush— these  hardworking, 
generous  hearted  fellows,  patient  under 


privation,  and  ever  ready  to  do  a  good 
action,  have  of  late  years  volunteered 
large  bodies  from  their  numbers  to  work 
the  different  transatlantic  mines  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  South  America,  where  their  ser¬ 
vices  we  doubt  not  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be  appreciated,  not  less  to  their  own 
advantage,  than  that  of  their  employers. 
It  would  be  a  task  of  supererogation  to 
enumerate  the  many  talented  individuals 
in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life, 
who  owe  their  birth  to  the  land  of  loyal 
Cornubia.,  and  we  will  accordingly  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  by  merely  observing,  what 
must  nevertheless  be  estimated  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  county,  that  she  has  given 
two  successive  Presidents  to  the  Royal 
Society.1 

Feeling  very  desirous  that,  from  time 
to  time,  the  f  Olio’  may  be  favoured  with 
communications  connected  with  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  antiquities  of  Cornwall,  (to 
which  we  invite  its  readers)  we  introduce 
for  the  present  a  few  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  some  ancient  coins  which  have  lately- 
been  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  ;  and  we  have  prefaced  them  with 
the  foregoing  digression,  merely  to  shew 
en  passant  that  native  talent  is  really  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  soil,  and  almost  as  staple 
a  commodity  as  fish,  tin,  and  copper,  the 
produce  of  which  last  mentioned  metals 
led  even  the  early  Phoenicians  to  resort 
to  her  ports,  and  open  a  considerable 
traffic. 

In  an  article  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W alsh, ;  late  chaplain  to  the  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  an  interesting  account, 
with  illustrations  of  some  ancient  coins 
and  medals,  is  given,  particularly  of  many 
that  were  struck  at  Rome  and  in  Greece, 
in  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  the  perusal  of  that  document 
has  led  us  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the 
discovery  of  a  most  beautiful  gold  piece 
of  the  Emperor  Valenlinian,  which  was 
found  about  six  months  since  in  a  small 
brook  or  stream  by  a  labourer  of  the 
name  of  Read,  at  the  base  of  that  superb 
Druidical  ruin  Carnbrea  Castle ;  which 
we  here  introduce  to  our  readers  : 
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It  is  in  most  excellent  and  perfect  preser¬ 
vation,  and  appears  to  correspond  with 
the  aureus  denarius  or  soledus  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  being  nearly  the  size  of  our  shilling; 
the  legend  on  the  obverse  surrounding  the 
head,  bound  with  a  chaplet  of  pearls,  is 
Dominus  V alentinianus ,  Perpeticus, 
Felix,  Augustus,  (abbreviated)  ;  and 
that  on  the  reverse,  whereon  is  a  whole 
length  figure  of  the  Emperor,  armed, 
bearing  the  Labarum  and  appropriate 
monogram  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  orb, 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  Fame,  in  his 
left,  is  l<  Restitutor  Reipublicce.”  The 
letters  on  the  entablature  or  exergue  are 
smtes,  which  some  ingenious  correspon¬ 
dent  may  be  enabled  to  define.  This  coin 
is  nearly  1,500  years  old,  and  affords  a 
substantial  evidence  of  the  cultivated  state 
of  the  arts  at  that  period,  it  being  milled 
on.  the  edges,  and  in  every  respect  a  more 
perfect  specimen  than  was  produced  in 
Great  Britain  600  years  subsequently. 
A  few  twelvemonths  ago,  some  silver 
(or  more  properly  speaking  composition) 
coins  of  Julius  Coesar  and  of  Nero,  were 
found  on  the  surface  at  the  Land’s  End, 
and  since  that  period  a  rare  collection  of 
English  gold  coins,  in  a  good  state,  com¬ 
prising  the  rose  noble  of  Edward  III, 
angels  of  Henry  VI,  sovereigns  and  rose 
crowns  of  Henry  VIII,  ten  shilling  pieces 
of  Edward  VI,  angels  of  Mary  and  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  many  of  more  recent  data, 
were  dug  up,  as  is  conjectured,  (some 
secrecy  being  maintained  in  the  matter) 
at  Launceston  Castle,  the  ancient  Dun- 
hered  on  the  eastern  confine  of  the 
county.  This  treasure  likewise  comprised 
a  gold  coin  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  who  are  familiarly  known  as 
the  patrons  of  the  enterprising  but  ill- 
rewarded  Columbus ;  in  silver,  many 
coins  have  also  been  discovered,  and 
none  more  worthy  of  remark  than  the 
penny  or  Sterling  of  Henry  Ilf,  and  the 
Testoon  of  Henry  VIII,  of  copper.  The 
productions  of  the  Romans  have  been  more 
abundant  than  choice,  comprising  how¬ 
ever  those  of  Vespasian,  Gallienus, 
Claudius ,  Tacitus,  Probus ,  Carinus, 
the  Constantines  and  Constantins,  with 
an  infinite  variety  struck  without  per¬ 
sonal  reference  to  the  reigning  sovereign, 
and  intended  no  doubt  to  commemorate 
victories  or  events  of  local  importance. 

Hereafter  we  hope  to  enlarge  upon 
this  subject  as  entertaining  to  our  rea¬ 
ders,  and  conclude  our  observations  by 
informing  our  friends  that  the  collection 
we  have  herein  particularized  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Robert  R.  Broad,  of 
Falmouth,  which  gentleman  we  under¬ 
stand  has  a  very  choice  and  valuable 
cabinet  of  coins,  &c.  who  has  favoured  us 


with  the  drawing  of  that  of  Valentinian, 
from  which  our  Engraving  has  been  care-* 
fully  taken.  The  Rev.  Canon  Rogers, 
of  Mawnan,  and  some  other  gentlemen 
in  Cornwall,  lovers  of  antiquarian  lore, 
we  are  also  informed,  have  good  col 
lections. 

We  have  seen  many  copper  coins  of  this 
Emperor,  but  we  do  not  remember  having 
seen  a  gold  one  before. — Ed. 


THE  SPRING  MORNING.— BEAUTY 
AND  YOUTH. 

( For  the  Olio.') 

Oh  !  sweet  is  the  prospect  the  fair  spring 
bestows, 

From  the  depth  of  the  winter’s  gloom 
breaking  ; 

And  bright  is  the  sun,  when  the  fresh  morn¬ 
ing  glows. 

In  his  strength  and  his  beauty  awaking. 

Butimanya  shower  oft  veils  the  fair  spring. 

The  blaze  of  her  brilliance  concealing  ; 

And  many  a  cloud  on  the  fresh  morning’s 
wing, 

Oft  hides  ev’ry  smile  he’s  reyealing. 

Oh  !  fair  is  the  tint  on  the  downy  white  neck, 

Or  the  blush  glowing  cheek  of  young 
beauty  ; 

And  bright  is  her  eye  glance,  whose  soft  sy¬ 
ren  beck 

Might  allure  the  most  prudent  from 
duty. 

But  sickness  oft  bids  all  the  graces  to  fly, 

That  had  wreath’d  round  her  features  so 
sweetly, 

And  time  draws  the  lustre  from  each  beaming 
eye. 

And  hides  all  its  brightness  completely. 

Oh  !  gay  are  the  dreams  of  the  bliss  quaffing 
soul, 

When  on  fancy’s  couch  youth  is  reposing, 

And  bright  are  the  sparkling  contents  of  the 
bowl, 

Which  hope  and  delight  are  composing. 

But  many  an  hour  of  our  waking  is  past. 

In  the  sighs  and  the  mis’ries  of  sorrow, 

And  the  draught  which  so  nectar  like  pro¬ 
mised  to  last. 

Turns  tasteless  or  bitter  to-morrow  ! 

R.  JARMAN. 


WITCHCRAFT. 


A  talented  writer  in  La  Belle  Assem¬ 
ble  for  the  present  month,  discourses  in 
the  following  strain  upon  the  black  and 
midnight  hags,”  as  Shakspeare  calls  his 
witches. 

“  The  name  of  witch,”  according  to 
Brand,  “  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  ‘  wit- 
chelin,’  which  signifies  whinnying  and 
neighing  like  a  horse ;  in  a  secondary 
sense,  also,  to  foretell  or  prophesy  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  Germans,  as  Tacitus  informs  us, 
used  to  divine  and  foretell  things  to  come 
by  the  whinnying  and  neighing  of  their 
horses.” 

Witchcraft  is  defined  by  Perkins  to  be 
an  art  serving  for  the  working  of  wonders 
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by  the  assistance  of  the  devil,  so  far  as 
God  will  permit.  Another  definition  is 
given  by  Debris  ;  who  says,  it  is  an  art 
in  which,  by  the  power  of  a  contract 
entered  into  with  the  devil,  some  wonders 
are  wrought,  which  pass  the  common  un¬ 
derstandings  of  men.  This  latter,  in  fact, 
was  the  general  idea  of  witchcraft ;  i.  e. 
that  by  a  compact  with  the  devil,  a  super¬ 
natural  power  was  obtained.  Those  who 
entered  into  the  compact  with  the  devil 
were  supposed  to  give  themselves  up  to 
Satan,  body  and  soul ;  and  lie,  in  return, 
engaged  that  they  should  want  nothing, 
and  that  he  would  avenge  them  on  their 
enemies.  As  soon  as  the  bargain  was 
concluded,  the  devil  delivered  to  the  watch 
an  imp  or  familiar  spirit,  to  be  ready  at  a 
call,  and  do  whatever  it  was  directed. 

At  stated  times  there  were  general  meet¬ 
ings  of  witches,  at  which  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  always  presided  ;  and  to  which 
they  had  the  power  of  conveying  them¬ 
selves  through  the  air  on  a  f‘  wooden 
horse,”  anglice ,  a  broom-stick  ;  or  on 
the  backs  of  their  enemies,  whom  they 
had  the  power  of  transforming  into  wing¬ 
ed  coursers  of  the  air.  The  witches  could 
also  change  themselves  into  various  shapes, 
particularly  cats  or  hares. 

The  heathens  had  their  witches  and 
wizards,  (as  we  read  in  the  Bible),  their 
augurs,  soothsayers,  and  their  prophets, 
which  were  the  forerunners  of  our  wit¬ 
ches.  They  do  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  had  any  idea  of  a  demoniac  compact ; 
that  seems  to  have  been  a  superstition  of 
much  later  invention.  Their  knowledge 
of  future  events  was  obtained  by  signs 
and  portents  ;  by  the  position  of  the  en¬ 
trails  of  sacrificed  birds  ;  by  the  falling  of 
blood ;  by  dreams,  omens,  portents,  me¬ 
teors,  sortilage,  the  stars,  and  other  means. 
Their  power  was  the  creature  of  charms, 
by  the  potency  of  which,  the  aid  of  the 
godsi  or  demons  was  obtained,  as  the  mas¬ 
ter  controuls  the  slave.  It  was  not  basely 
sold,  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  in 
modern  witchcraft ;  and  where,  too,  by 
virtue  of  the  compact,  the  witch  was  made 
the  tool  of  the  demon. 


,  TO  THE  MOON. 

( For  the  Olio.  ) 

Though  on  thy  pale  beams  I  oft  gaze  with  de¬ 
light, 

I  look  back  to  the  past  with  a  sigh  ; 

To  think  those  who  with  me  have  strolled  by 
thy  light, 

Are  changed  or  no  longer  are  nigh. 

Yet  sweet  ’tis  to  think  that  thy  tremulous 
rays, 

Which  so  bright  through  my  window 
appear, 


Are  beaming  as  mildly  on  those  far  away, 

And  gazed  on  by  those  who  are  dear. 

Then,  goddess  celestial,  tell  me,  oh  say, 

While  they  gaze  so  intently  on  thee. 

If  from  thee  their  thoughts  for  a  moment 
should  stray. 

Are  they  ever  directed  to  me  ? 

If  thy  beams  which  to  far  distant  countries 
extend. 

Could  to  those  who  are  absent  reveal, 

The  wishes  and  thoughts  they  would  mutually 
send. 

Which  by  absence  they’re  bound  to  con¬ 
ceal. 

Oh  then  would  I  watch  with  increasing  de¬ 
light, 

The  close  of  the  tedious  day. 

Which  with  it  would  bring  the  mild  queen  of 
the  night, 

To  chase  all  my  sorrows  away,  M. 


TO  J.  L.  O. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


The  rose  of  the  valley  is  lovely  to  view. 

The  lily  is  fair  to  behold  ; 

And  the  violet  sae  fresh,  wi’  its  bonnet  sae 
blue, 

And  the  inary  buds  eyelid  of  gold. 

Yet  of  a’  those  sweet  flow’rets  there’s  nane 
to  my  mind, 

Oh  no  they’re  inferior  far, 

Such  a  flower  as  my  Jenny  I  never  could 
find. 

For  she’s  like  the  evening  star. ; 

She  binds  no’  her  tresses  wi’ jewel  nor  gem, 

She  flaunts  not  in  silken  array, 

She’s  sweet  as  the  musk  rose  unpluck’d  from 
its  stem, 

And  blithe  as  ae  morning  in  May. 

’Tis  sweet  when  the  breeze  fans  the  red  sky 
o’  June, 

And  the  glistening  dews  gin  to  fa’, 

To  watch  the  fay’s  glide  in  the  beam  o’  the 
moon, 

But  mv  Jenny  is  sweeter  than  a’. 

T.  F. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

The  number  of  newspapers  now  pub- 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  three 
hundred  and  eight,  of  which  eighty-nine 
appear  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Lon¬ 
don  alone  there  are  fifty-five,  of  which 
thirteen  issue  daily,  viz  :  The  Times, 
Morning  Herald,  Morning  Chronicle, 
Morning  Advertiser,  Morning  Journal, 
Morning  Post,  and  Public  Ledger,  all 
Morning  Papers ;  and  the  Globe,  Cou¬ 
rier,  Sun,  British  Traveller,  Standard, 
and  Star,  Evening  Papers.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  copies  daily  put  in  circulation  by 
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these  establishments  is,  including  their 
occasional  supplements,  about  forty  thou¬ 
sand,  and  the  amount  of  profit  derived 
by  the  revenue  from  their  diurnal  pub¬ 
lication  is  £722  16s.  8d.  ;  of  this  sum, 
£533  6s.  8d.  is  paid  for  stamps,  being 
at  the  rate  of  £13  6s.  8d.  per  thousand 
stamps  at  fourpence  each,  with  a  dis¬ 
count  of  twenty  per  cent,  allowed  by  the 
government  in  lieu  of  the  former  deduc¬ 
tions,  made  upon  unsold  papers,  See.  a 
penalty  of  £100,  being  now  incurred  by 
the  printing  of  even  a  single  copy  upon 
unstamped  paper;  £32  is  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  for  the  Excise  duty,  the 
sum  being  calculated  at  about  8s.  per 
ream  upon  the  large  and  small  paper, 
used  by  the  different  offices;  and  £175 
10s.  for  advertisements,  taking  the  num¬ 
ber  which  appear  in  the  thirteen  daily 
papers  together  at  nine  hundred. 

Each  of  these  advertisements  pay  a 
duty  of  3s.  6d.  to  the  government,  and 
as  the  present  estimated  total  is  calculated 
from  the  advertising  contents  of  the  se¬ 
veral  papers  in  one  day  of  the  present 
month,  which  is  not  the  advertising  sea¬ 
son,  it  would  be  fair  perhaps,  to  take 
the  average  of  one-fifth  more,  thus  ma¬ 
king  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  revenue 
daily  by  the  London  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  about  £750. 

Besides  the  London  daily  newspapers, 
there  are  several  which  are  published 
twice  and  thrice  a  week ;  these  are  the 
London  Gazette,  the  Record,  the  St. 
James’s  Chronicle,  (a  paper  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Standard) 
the  Evening  Mail,  which  is  published  at 
the  office  of  the  Times ;  the  London 
Packet,  and  the  English  Chronicle,  which 
is  printed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald. 

As  to  the  respective  numbers  issued  by 
each  of  the  daily  papers,  it  is  not  easy  to 
be  precise.  The  Times,  according  to  a 
paragraph  which  lately  appeared  in  that 
paper,  distributes  nearly  ten  thousand  co¬ 
pies  daily,  and  the  Herald  has  probably 
a  daily  circulation  of  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  ;  whilst  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
according  to  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  by  its  proprietor,  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  issue  something  more  than  four 
thousand  daily, — a  small  circulation  cer¬ 
tainly  as  to  mere  number  when  compared 
with  the  Times  or  the  Herald,  but  yet 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  Chronicle 
to  stand  its  ground  well. —  West.  Rev. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS. 

Of  all  the  various  departments  of  a 
morning  paper,  that  of  the  reporting  is 
the  most  extraordinary.  “It  has  been 
stated,  that  the  regular  reporting  estab¬ 


lishment  varies  in  number  from  ten  to 
fourteen ;  most  of  the  persons  so  engaged 
are  gentlemen  of  education  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  law  students,  who  make  this  pro¬ 
fession  an  easy  mode  of  qualifying  them¬ 
selves  for  one  of  more  fame,  and  some¬ 
times  of  more  profit.*  During  the  par¬ 
liament,  the  sittings  of  which  commence 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  re¬ 
porters  of  the  leading  papers  attend  by 
turns,  one  succeeding  the  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  previous  arrangement,  each  re¬ 
maining  in  the  house  for  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  reporters 
upon  minor  papers  much  longer.  If  the 
debate  is  not  heavy,  the  reporter  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  relieved,  enters 
a  small  room  at  the  end  of  the  lobby, 
which  has  been  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  reporters,  and  there  arranges  his 
notes,  (which  are  seldom  taken  in  short 
hand,  except  in  particular  cases ;  short 
hand  reporting,  from  the  impossibility 
of  finding  room  in  a  newspaper  for  all 
that  a  member  says,  are  rather  injurious 
than  useful)  of  the  speeches  delivered 
during  his  turn.  He  then  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  office  of  the  newspaper  on 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  editor’s 
attention  is  directed  by  him  to  any  thing 
of  commanding  interest  that  has  trans¬ 
pired.  His  slips,  as  they  are  written, 
are  given  by  the  printer  to  the  compo¬ 
sitors,  whose  number,  during  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  is  generally  increased ;  and 
as  one  reporter  follows  another,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  debate,  which  has  termi¬ 
nated  only  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  to 
be  set  up  in  type,  and  ready  for  printing 
by  two  o’clockf  in  the  morning.  On  the 
nights  of  prolonged  debate,  when  the 
houses  sit  late,  some  of  the  reporters  may 
be  compelled  to  go  back  and  take  what 
is  called  a  double  turn.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  on  newspapers  which  have  a  full 
corps  of  reporters,  does  not  often  happen, 
and  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  fatigue 


*  Many  of  the  eminent  men  now,  or  lately, 
at  the  bar,  have  commenced  their  public  career 
as  reporters  upon  London  newspapers.  Among 
others,  we  may  mention  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Mr,  Campbell,  Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  Ser¬ 
jeant  Spankie,  Mr.  Stephen,  the  Master  in 
Chancery,  Mr.  James  Dowling  who  lately  went 
out  to  New  South  Wales,  as  one  of  the  judges 
of  that  colony.  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  able  editors  of  the 
Times  and  Morning  Chronicle. 

t  When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  in 
this  country,  he  visited  Oxford.  An  account 
of  his  arrival  there  in  the  evening  was  sent 
up  by  express  to  a  morning  paper,  in  which 
it  was  printed,  and  the  paper  containing  it 
was  sent  to  Oxford  by  express,  so  as  to  be 
on  the  breakfast  table  of  the  emperor  on  the 
following  morning. 
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to  the  reporters  is  not  excessive  ;  but 
there  are  periods  when  it  becomes  op¬ 
pressive  and  injurious  to  health.  So  ac¬ 
tive  and  able  are  some  of  the  reporters, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  an  unfrequent  thing 
for  one  reporter  to  supply,  from  the 
notes  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  the 
paper  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  from 
two  to  three  columns  of  closely  printed 
matter,  tne  extent  of  labour  being  of 
course  accommodated  to  his  own  view  of 
the  importance  or  interest  of  the  subject. 
Some  persons  have  been  known  to  supply 
more  than  a  column,  and  that  even  a  fi¬ 
nancial  question,  in  which  figures  form¬ 
ed  the  bulk,  entirely  from  the  exercise 
of  memory,  no  notes  having  been  taken  ; 
but  these  are  rare  instances — West.  Rev. 


INTEGRITY  OP  THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

The  general  character  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  press  is  high  and  honourable,  no  well 
authenticated  fact  is  known  of  an  Editor’s 
having  accepted  a  bribe  to  induce  him 
to  support  a  dishonest  opinion.  That 
their  power  has  much  that  is  despotic 
in  it  is  most  true,  and  that  those  who 
wield  the  mighty  engines  may  make,  and 
have  made  it  at  times,  subservient  to  per¬ 
sonal  prejudice,  hate,  jealousy,  and  ven¬ 
geance,  is  a  consequence  which  must  lead 
us  to  subtract  something  from  the  stu¬ 
pendous  benefits  they  confer  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  sometimes  cater  for  the 
vulgarest  tastes,  whilst  they  assist  the 
noblest  purposes  of  philanthropy  ;  they 
sell  their  columns  to  delusions  and  deceits, 
while  they  advocate  the  severest  and 
strictest  neutrality  ;  but  their  general  ten¬ 
dencies  are  for  good,  and  to  good,  and 
their  influence  is  undoubtedly  on  the  side 
of  truth,  prudence,  and  virtue.  Ibid. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COURTS  OF 
JUDICATURE. 

To  understand  the  general  course  of 
our  ancient  government,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  all  the  subordinate,  judicial,  and 
administrative  departments,  either  as  com¬ 
mittees  formed  out  of  the  f  Curia  Regis,’ 
the  court  in  which  the  king  was  assisted 
or  advised  by  his  prelates,  clerks,  and 
barons ;  or  as  offices  attached  to  that 
court  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the 
king’s  affairs  with  greater  efficacy  or  de¬ 
spatch.  They  all  emanated  from  a  com¬ 
mon  centre,  and  they  all  communicated 
with  that  centre  when  occasion  required. 
Thus  the  justices,  afterwards  distinguished 
as  the  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  were  certain  clerks  and 
barons  named  out  of  the  larger  body,  to 
despatch  those  pleas  and  suits  which 


could  not  be  conveniently  decided  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  either  alone,  or  with  the 
assistance  of  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Chancery  was  the  secre¬ 
tariat  department  of  the  king’s  court,  and 
the  Exchequer  was  another  committee, 
composed  of  the  barons  who  were  depu¬ 
ted  to  sit  in  the  treasury,  and  see  the 
money  counted  out  and  told  upon  the 
chequered  cloth,  from  whence  this  awful 
tribunal  of  extents  and  informations  de¬ 
rives  its  ancient  name.  Quar.  Rev . 


THE  DOMESDAY  SURVEY. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  was  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  hydes  which  were  to  be 
charged  with  the  Danegeld.  This  land 
tax  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  six  shil¬ 
lings  per  hyde,  amounting  on  the  average 
to  one  hundred  acres  ;  and  until  the  land 
was  brought  under  the  plough  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  liable  to  the 
payment.  The  increase  of  cultivation 
may,  therefore,  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  which  induced  the  ambitious  Flam- 
bard  to  advise  another  survey,  which  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Red  King. 
Other  general  surveys,  in  the  nature  of 
Domesday,  were  made  from  time  to  time. 
Henry  I.  made  similar  inquiries,  and  a 
most  curious  description  of  Winchester 
is  extant,  resulting  from  the  inquest  of 
the  eight  score  and  six  burgesses  impan- 
nelled  before  the  commissioners,  in  which 
we  have  the  particulars  of  every  house 
in  the  city  which  paid  ‘  Landgable,’  or 
ground  rent  to  the  king  in  the  days  of 
Edwaid  the  Confessor,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  survey  was  made.  Ibid. 


GAMMER  GURTON’s  NEEDLE. 

The  first  regular  comedy  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  England,  was  ‘f  Gammer  Gw  ton's 
Needle .”  *  The  precise  time  of  its  re¬ 
presentation  is  unknown,  but  an  edition 
of  it  is  said  by  Chetwood  to  have  been 
printed  in  1551 ;  and  the  copy  which 
Dodsley  used  for  his  collection  of  Old 


*  The  author  of  this  ancient  drama  was  a 
reverend  divine  and  master  of  arts,  of  the  name 
of  John  Still,  who  afterwards  became,  in  the 
year  1592,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The 
original  title  of  this  piece  of  simplicity,  runs 
thus,— “  A  ryght  Pythy,  Pleasant,  and  merie 
Comedye,  intituled,  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle, 
played  on  the  stage  not  long  ago  in  Christe’s 
Colledge  in  Cambridge  ;  made  by  Mr.  S.,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  ;  Impryntedat  London,  in  Fleete* 
Streeate,  beneath  the  Conduite,  at  the  sign  of 
St.  John  Evangelist,  by  Thomas  Colwell.”  it 
is  printed  in  the  ancient  black  letter.  Another 
old  edition  of  this  play  besides  those  noticed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Neele,  was  printed  in  1661.  Ed. 
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Plays,  was  printed  in  1575.  In  this 
play,”  says  Hawkins,  <f  there  is  a  vein  of 
familiar  humour,  and  a  kind  of  grotesque 
imagery  not  unlike  some  parts  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  ;  but  without  those  graces  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  metre  for  which  the  Greek  co¬ 
median  is  so  eminently  distinguished.” — * 
There  is  certainly  much  whim  and  wit  in 
many  of  the  situations  ;  and  the  charac¬ 
ters,  although  rudely,  are  very  forcibly 
delineated. 

The  plot  is  simple  and  coarse  enough. 
Gammer  Gurton  has  lost  her  needle,  and 
just  when  she  despairs  of  ever  finding  it, 
it  is  discovered  sticking  to  part  of  her  ser¬ 
vant  Hodge’s  breeches,  which  she  had 
been  lately  employed  in  mending.  The 
fine  old  song,  beginning, — 44  Back  and 
sides,  go  bare,  go  bare,”  with  which  the 
second  act  of  this  play  opens,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion. 

Neele's  Literamj  Remains. 


THE  FIRST  REGULAR  ENGLISH  TRAGEDY. 

Mr.  Neele,  in  his  Lectures  on  English 
Poetry,  observes,  that  44  Lord  Buckhurst’s 
4  Gorbaduc,’  is  the  first  regular  Tragedy 
which  ever  appeared  in  England.  The 
plot  is  meagre  and  uninteresting  ;  the  dic¬ 
tion  cumbrous  and  heavy  ;  and  the  cha¬ 
racters  ill-conceived  and  hastily  drawn. 
The  dawn  of  English  Tragedy  was,  there¬ 
fore,  as  gloomy  as  its  meridian  was 
splendid.  - - 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  44  CHOUANS.” 

It  is  not  generally  known  whence  arose 
the  name  of  Chouans,  assumed  by  the 
Royalists  in  some  parts  of  France,  during 
the  Revolution. 

Chouan  is  the  French  word  for  an 
owl ;  and  as  these  unfortunate  men  could 
only  come  forth  from  their  hiding  places 
at  night,  they  took  the  name  of  Chouans; 
and  the  armorial  bearings  they  adopted 
were  three  fleur-de-Jys,  with  two  owls 
for  the  supporters.  N,  N. 


SEUugtrattows  of  ^tgitorg. 

CASTLES. 

For  the  Olio. 

Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  British  his¬ 
torian,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1150, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  our  writers,  makes 
mention  of  44  divers  castles  of  stone  in  the 
time  of  the  Britons,  and  also  of  Thonge 
Castle,  and  several  others,  built  by  the 
Saxons.” 

Another  learned  antiquary  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  44  upon  the  plains  of  Salis¬ 
bury  may  be  seen  many  great  fortifica¬ 


tions  "of  earth  which  are  called  castle  s  a 
this  day  ;  and  in  Dorsetshire,  near  Dor¬ 
chester,  there  remains  a  strong  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  earth  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  environ¬ 
ed  with  moats  or  ditches  of  great  depth, 
called  Maiden  Castle,  which,  according  to 
existing  accounts,  never  was  won  or  taken 
by  conquest.  For  the  space  of  eleven 
miles  around  this  castle  appear  several 
small  eminences  termed  barrows,  in  dig¬ 
ging  beneath  which  there  have  been  found 
the  bones  of  men,  with  quantities  of  an¬ 
cient  coins  buried  with  them.  These  bar- 
rows  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
as  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  slain.” 

It  appears  in  Domesday  Book,  that  the 
Norman  Conqueror'demolished  forty-eight 
houses  in  the  city  of  Exon,  (Exeter),  in 
order  to  erect  a  castle  in  that  city. 

King  Stephen,  during  his  reign,  grant¬ 
ed  licenses  permitting  his  subjects  to  erect 
castles,  towers,  or  strong  holds  and  fast¬ 
nesses,  for  their  defence,  upon  their  own 
lands,  with  the  view  of  having  them  em¬ 
ployed  for  his  benefit  and  advantage  ; 
but  Henry  the  Second,  wisely  considering 
the  evils  likely  to'  arise  from  having  such  a 
vast  multitude  of  places  of  defence  in  the 
kingdom  as  at  that  period  existed,  ordered 
1115  of  the  castles  built  during  Stephen’s 
reign  to  be  pulled  down  and  totally  de¬ 
molished. 

Castle  architecture,  during  the  reign  of 
the  third  Edward,  greatly  declined  in 
strength  and  solidity,  being  then  sacrificed 
to  convenience.  The  castle  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  best  remains  in 
the  kingdom  of  an' ancient  feudal  castle  ; 
while  those  of  Cowdray-house  in  Sussex, 
and  Haddon-house  in  Derbyshire,  exhibit 
the  most  complete  and  genuine  models  of 
what  castellated  mansions  were  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  R.  J. 


Cttgtotug  ot  ITa nous* 
Counting. 


WEDDING  CUSTOM  AMONG  THE  PERSIAN 
TRIBES. 

Sir  J.  Malcolm,  in  his  History  of  Per¬ 
sia,  says — 44  On  the  morning  that  the 
bride  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  house  or 
tent  of  the  bridegroom,  her  friends  assem¬ 
ble.  If  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  chief  or 
of  an  elder,  she  is  accompanied  by  all  the 
horsemen  whose  attendance  he  can  com¬ 
mand  ;  the  party  proceeds,  accompanied 
by  dancers  and  music  ;  and  if  the  place 
of  their  destination  is  near,  they  take  a 
circuitous  road  to  it,  that  this  part  of  the 
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ceremony  may  be  prolonged.  When 
they  appear  at  a  distance,  the  bridegroom 
mounts  his  horse,  and  attended  by  his 
friends,  proceeds  to  meet  the  cavalcade. 
He  holds  an  apple  or  an  orange  in  his 
hand,  and  when  sufficiently  near  to  be 
certain  of  his  aim,  he  throws  it  at  her  with 
considerable  force,  it  being  deemed  for¬ 
tunate  to  do  so.  All  is  silent  attention 
from  the  time  that  the  parties  come  near 
to  each  other  till  this  act,  which  is  the 
Signal  for  the  general  uproar  and  confu¬ 
sion.  The  bridegroom  wheels  his  horse 
round,  and  rides  at  full  speed  to  his  place 
of  abode. 

“  Every  horseman  of  the  bride’s  party 
endeavours  to  seize  him,  and  he  that  suc¬ 
ceeds,  has  his  horse,  saddle,  and  clothes, 
as  a  reward.  This,  however,  is  only  the 
case  where  the  party  is  wealthy  ;  among 
the  poorer,  a  few  pieces  of  silver  are  paid 
as  a  fine  to  the  successful  pursuer.  The 
bridegroom,  however,  is  not  often  taken  ; 
lor,  as  it  is  a  point  of  honour  to  escape! 
he  rides  the  fleetest  horse  of  his  tribe,  and 

ms  friends  endeavour  to  favour  his  re¬ 
treat.” 


M.  de  Lavalette,  who  supposed  he  was 
betrayed,  replied,  lisping,  with  an  English 
accent,  “  That  he  did  not  know — that  he 
was  an  English  officer  travelling  as  a 
couiier  for  his  government,  and  going  to 
Brussels.”  ff  Very  good,”  added  the 
post-master,  after  a  momentary  absence, 
and  lowering  his  voice,  “  since  you  are 
going  to  Brussels,  do  me  the  pleasure  of 
taking  charge  of  these  one  hundred  Louis 
which  I  owe  him.” 

In  such  a  situation,  even  the  expression 
of  gratitude  is  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  though 
M.  Lavalette  had  to  do  with  a  man  wh<?se 
fortune  he  had  made,  he  was  obliged 
drily  to  refuse,  concealing  the  tears  which 
began  to  moisten  his  eyes.  On  arriving 
at  the  frontiers,  he  said  to  the  postillion” 

fC  Here,  my  friend,  are  ten  Louis  to 
drink  your  master’s  health  ;  you  may  tell 
him  Lavalette  is  saved.” 


HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

( From  the  French  of  Lacretelle.) 

Henry  the  Fourth  meeting  one  dav  in 
the  apartments  of  the  Louvre,  a  man  of 
very  ordmary  physiognomy,  and  taking 
him  for  one  of  the  suite  of  some  noble! 
man,  demanded  to  whom  he  belonged.— 
o  myself,  ’  replied  the  person  in  a 
humorous  tone.-"  My  friend,”  said  the 
KlnS,  y°u  ha™  a  fool  of  a  master .” 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 

this  great  prince  being  complimented 
upon  being  a  conqueror,  nobly  replied  : 

Sf  Ytlf’  and  SUch  as  ra>'seIf’  instead 

of  being  blessings,  are  the  plagues  of  the 
earth,  and  scourges  in  the  hands  of  God 
to  chastise  mankind.”  N.  N  ^ 

LAVALETTE  AND  THE  POST-MASTER. 

M.  de  Lavalette,  after  escaping  mira- 

fn  ,°eUSlh-  fr°m  the,Conciergerie,  succeeded 
n  leaching,  in  the  deepest  disguise,  the 

Who P  ?  KFra,nCe*  Th0  post-master, 

whde  Ih  Lhe  d°°r’  W6nt  t0  the  carriage 
while  the  horses  were  changed  and  in 

ed  hi  °f u6  En£iish regimentals,  discover- 

ed  h  s  old  superior.  Have  you  heard 

Mnyr  "To  T*  hre’  “  °f  Escape  of 
hl'r.f'V'o  o  ■  1  shouid  like  10  know  if 

-  has  left  1  aris.  A  description  of  him 
the  rmTl  !entr)t0  the  Post-houses  on 

ikelv  f  L  .wUSSelS^  and  he  wiH>  most 

JIieiy,  take  that  road  to  get  out  of  France. 


INDIAN  BHEELS*  EXPERT  THIEVING, 

A  lemarkable  instance  of  the  dexterity 
and  ingenuity  in  their  art,  of  those  pro- 
fessed  thieves  the  Bheels,  who  abound  all 
over  India,  practising  their  craft  was  rela¬ 
ted  to  me  by  an  officer  who  witnessed  the 
circumstance. 

“  A  bet  was  laid  by  a  gentleman  that 
he  would  procure  a  Bheel  who  should 
steel  the  sheet  from  under  a  person  with¬ 
out  waking  him.  The  thing  was  effected 
in  the  following  manner The  Bheel 
approaching  the  person,  who  lay  on  his 
side,  from  behind,  carefully  folded  up  the 
sheet  in  small  compact  plaits,  till  it  reach- 
ed  his  back  ;  then,  taking  a  feather,  he 
tickled  the  nose  of  the  sleeper,  who  im  - 
mediately  scratched  his  face  and  rolled 
over  on  the  other  side,  when,  with  a  slight 
effort,  he  completely  released  the  sheet 
and  bore  it  off  in  triumph. 

Twelve  Years'  Military  Adventures. 

BUONAPARTE. 

Oginski,  in  his  “  Memoirs  on  Po¬ 
land,’  says,  after  his  return  to  Paris  he 
saw  Buonaparte,  and  marked  the  air  of 
superiority,  and  almost  indifference,  with 
which  lie  received  the  homage  of  all  par¬ 
ties  and  classes.  When  present  at  great 
assemblies,  he  used4to  shun  notice,”  and 
avoid  the  gaze  of  (he  curious,  by  moving 
quickly  from  one  apartment  to  another 
At  one  of  these  Fetes,  the  Swiss  Deputy, 
Ochs,  a  great  admirer  of  the  conqueror 
seeing  the  latter  enter  the  room,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  enthusiasm,  laid  hold  of  the 
hand  of  a  lady  who  sat  by  him,  but  to  him 
unknown,  and  pointing  to  the  general 
exclaimed,  “  Look,  Madam,  that  is  Buo¬ 
naparte.”— “  I  know  it.  Sir,”  calmly  re¬ 
plied  the  lady,  “  for  he  is  my  husband.” 

It  was  Josephine. 
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2Dtat*|>  anu  @f)t*onotoau* 


DATE. 

DAYS. 

DIARY. 

Feb.  15 

SUN- 

Septuagesima 

Sunday. 

less,  for  tlieDAY 

1  c.  Genesis,  mo. 

2  c. - - —  even 

St.  Sigefride. 

-  16 

Mon. 

St.  Onesimus. 
High  Water, 

14m  af.  1  morn 
35- - 1  aft. 

Tues. 

St.  Sylvin  of  An- 
chy,  B.  G. 

Sun  ris  fi9m  af.  6 
—sets  2  — — 5 

18 

Wed. 

St.  Simeon. 

Full  Moon. 

15m  aft  7  night 

- 19 

Thurs 

St.  Barbatus. 
High  Water,  , 

8m  aft  3morn. 
24— —aft.) 

—  20 

Fri. 

St.  Mildred.  1 

Sun  ris  53m  at  6 
—sets  8 - 5 

- -  21 

Sat. 

St.  Severianns. 
High  Water. 

12m  aftj4  morn. 
29 - —4  aft. 

/  , 

DATE, 


COK  RES  PONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


Feb.  15  The  words  Sep tuagesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quin- 
quagesima.  (seventeenth,  sixtieth,  and  fif¬ 
tieth,)  says  Time’s  Telescope  for  the  present 
year,  were  first  applied  to  denote  these  three 
Sundays,  when  the  season  of  Lent  was  extended 
to  a  fast  of  six  weeks,  that  is,  thirty-six  days; 
not  reckoning  the  Sundays,  which  were  always 
reckoned  as  festivals. 

Our  saint  A.  ».  950,  was  sent  from  York  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  establish  Christianity  in  Sweden,  where 
he  founded  many  churches  and  other  holy  edi¬ 
fices,  and  established  the  bishopric  of  Upsala. 
This  saint  was  a  slave  of  Phrygia,  who  fled  from 
his  master  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Paul. 

1796.  — On  this  day  the  noted  spice-island  Amboyna 
in  the  East  Indies,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  surrendered  to  the  English. 

17  1460. — During  the  civil  wars  of  the  rival  roses, 
the  heroic  Queen  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Henry 
VI,  defeated  on  this  day  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  Bernard's  Heath,  near 
St.  Albans,  and  set  the  imprisoned  king  at  li¬ 
berty.  Margaret  after  gaining  this  victory  was 
obliged  to  retire  northwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Edward  the  Fourth 
advancing  towards  London  with  a  superior 
force. 

18  Our  saint  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person 
mentioned  as  brother  to  St.  James  the  Less  and 
St.  Jude.  Simeon  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at  the  patriarchal  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  he  was  cruci¬ 
fied  by  his  orders. 

1828 — On  this  day  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  at  Cadiz 
and  the  vicinity,  a  dreadful  and  calamitous  storm 
arose.  At  Algesiras,  out  of  thirteen  vessels, 
twelve  were  sunk ;  and  at  Gibraltar,  between 
160  and  180  sail  were  destroyed. 

This  saint,  who  was  of  Benevento,  in  the  year  680, 
assisted  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople 
against  the  Monothelites,  a  sect  founded  by 
Theodorus,  bishop  of  Phorane ;  this  sect  denied 
the  doctrine  of  Two  Wills  and  Two  different  oper • 
ations  in  Jesus  Christ.  Barbatus  has  a  place 
iu  the  martyrology,  and  he  is  considered  the  chief 
patron  of  Benevento,  of  which  place  he  was 
bishop.  He  died  A.  b.  682. 

1807.— Anniversary  of  Sir  John  Duckworth’s  for¬ 
cing  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  :  this  under¬ 
taking  was  performed  at  the  desire  of  Russia, 
but  the  fleet  sent  for  the  purpose  by  the  English 
government,  after  having  passed  the  castles  of 
Sestos  and  Abydos,  was  forced  to  repass  them 
again  about  eleven  days  afterwards,  which  was 
effected  with  great  loss. 

20  The  saint  recorded  to-day  was  a  virgin  abbess  of 
Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  She  died  a.  d. 
670. 

1644— On.this  day  Connor  Lord  Maguire  was  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  government  in 
Ireland,  and  being  concerned  in  a  massacre  there, 
was  executed  at  Tyburn,  as  a  traitor. 

21  This  saint  who  was  bishop  of  Scythopolis,  was 
seized  and  dragged  out  of  the  city  to  suffer  mar¬ 
tyrdom  during  a  persecution  raised  by  Theodo¬ 
sius,  a  tyrannical  monk,  in  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cian,  A.  D.  452. 

1797.  — The  taking  of  the  Spanish  Island  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  effected  on  this 
day  by  the  English,  under  Admiial  Harvey  and 
General  Abercombie,  who  destroyed  three  of 
the  enemy’s  ships  by  fire  in  the  harbour  and 
captured  two. 
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THE  GARTER ; 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

“  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,” 

England  resumed  her  ascendancy  over 
Scotland  soon  after  Edward  the  Third  had 
commenced  that  brilliant  reign,  which 
was  destined  to  attract  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  towards  him.  Nature  and  for¬ 
tune  seemed  to  have  concurred  in  distin¬ 
guishing  this  Prince  from  all  other  mo- 
narchs.  He  was  very  tall,  but  well 
shaped  ;  and  of  so  noble  and  majestic  an 
aspect,  that  his  very  looks  commanded 
esteem  and  veneration.  His  conversation 
was  easy,  and  always  accompanied  with 
gravity  and  discretion.  He  was  affable 
and  obliging,  benevolent  and  condescend¬ 
ing  ;  and  although  the  most  renowned 
prince,  warrior,  and  statesman,  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  his  manners  and 
conduct  were  courteous,  unaffected,  and 
even  humble.  His  heart,  filled  with 
visions  of  glory,  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  a 
passion  which  few  men  know  how  to 
Vol.  IIL  I 


combat ;  young  Edward  was  unacquainted 
with  love.  He  only  aspired  to  resume 
those  conquests  which  had  escaped  from 
the  feeble  grasp  of  his  unhappy  father. 
He  burned  with  the  desire  of  subjecting  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  the  conquest  of 
which  had  ever  been  a  favourite  project 
of  England.  Robert  Bruce  was  in  his 
grave  ;  and  his  successor,  although  he 
inherited  his  courage,  did  but  hasten  the 
destruction  of  the  Scottish  monarchy. 

The  English  Monarch  was  served  by 
men  who  were  worthy  of  their  master. 
William  Montactite  had  fought,  with  dis¬ 
tinction  and  success,  against  the  French 
and  Scots,  and  raised  by  the  King  to  the 
rank  of  Earl  of  Salisbury,  he  desired  no¬ 
thing  butthe  continuance  of  his  sovereign’s 
favour  ;  which  Edward  confirmed,  by 
engaging  the  Baron  de  Grandisou,  one  of 
his  ministers,  to  give  his  eldest  daughter 
to  him  in  marriage. 

Katharine  de  Grandison  had  not  jyet 
appeared  at  Court,  but  lived  in  seclusion 
and  solitude  at  her  father’s  castle,  in 
Gloucestershire.  To  a  tall  and  stately 
form,  she  added  the  most  sylph-like  grace 
and  lightness  of  figure.  Her  features 
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Were  perfect  symmetry,  and  her  face  was 
exquisitely  fair ;  her  eyes  of  an  intense 
blue ;  and  her  voice  rich,  powerful,  and 
melodious.  The  accomplishments,  both 
mental  and  acquired,  with  which  she  was 
endowed,  were  of  as  high  an  order  as 
those  of  her  person ;  and  to  both,  she 
united  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  dis¬ 
position,  which  made  her  the  idol  of  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  her. 

Her  father,  the  Lord  de  Grandison, 
was  of  a  lofty  and  imperious  character. 
Neither  very  mild  or  amiable,  he  had  a 
stern  and  inflexible  spirit  of  justice  and 
probity.  Incapable  of  sycophancy,  al¬ 
though  he  resided  at  Court,  and  adoring 
his  sovereign  without  being  able  to  de¬ 
grade  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  flatterer, 
he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  his  life 
for  the  King,  but  his  honour  was  dearer 
even  to  him  than  Edward.  Next  to  the 
Monarch  and  the  state,  the  object  to 
which  he  was  most  attached  was  his 
daughter ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  ac¬ 
quainting  Katharine  with  the  wishes  of 
his  master,  who  demanded  her  hand  for 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  father  did 
not  observe  the  daughter’s  emotion,  but 


retired,  convinced  that  he  should  be* 
obeyed.  He  had,  however,  not  long 
quitted  the  apartment  before  her  youngest 
sister,  Alice,  entered  it,  and  found  her 
bathed  in  tears. 

“  Sweet  sister,”  said  Alice,  “  what 
mean  those  tears  ?” 

“  Alas  !”  returned  the  Lady  Katharine, 
e(  1  am  no  longer  to  be  mistress  of  myself. 
Thy  love,  and  my  father’s  protection, 
were  all  I  wished  t.o  form  my  happiness  ; 
and  I  am  now  about  to  pass  under  the 
yoke  of  a  husband  whom  l  have  never 
seen,  nor  ever  wish  to  see.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alice  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  her  sister’s  mind  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  would  attend  her  union 
with  King  Edward’s  favourite.  “  It  is 
true,”  she  replied,  “  that  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  stands  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
greatest  Monarch  in  Europe.  But  hast 
thou  ever  seen  the  King,  Alice  ?  Is  he 
not  worthy  of  the  homage  of  all  mankind  ? 
Lives  there  any  one  who  can  so  irresisti¬ 
bly  command  our  respect,  our  veneration, 
our  love  1  I  beheld  him  but  once,  at  an 
entertainment  to  which  my  father  accom¬ 
panied  me  ;  but  one  glance  was  sufficient  l 
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Oh  !  how  happy  will  that  Princess  be 
who  calls  him  husband  !” 

At  these  words  the  young  lady  paused, 
and  blushed  ;  yet  notwithstanding  such 
very  unpromising  symptoms  the  day  for 
the  nuptials  was  immediately  fixed,  as 
the  old  Lord  never  dreamed  of  asking  his 
daughter  if  his  own  and  the  King’s  choice 
were  agreeable  to  her.  The  Abbey  of 
Westminster  was  chosen  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  ;  the  Primate  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony,  the  King  gave  away  the  bride, 
and  Katharine,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
Band  and  her  sister,  proceeded  to  spend 
the  honeymoon  at  the  Earl’s  Castle  of 
Wark,  inj  Northumberland.  His  Lord- 
ship  had  not,  however,  many  weeks  en¬ 
joyed  the  society  of  his  beautiful  wife, 
before  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  oh  a  warlike  expedition 
to  Flanders,  on  which  occasion  his  usual 
good  fortune  for  the  first  time  forsook 
him.  Both  the  Earls  were  defeated  in  the 
first  battle  in  which  they  engaged,  and 
were  sent  prisoners  to  the  court  of  France, 
until  they  could  be  ransomed  or  ex¬ 
changed. 

This  piece  of  intelligence  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Lady  Katharine  at  the 
same  time  with  another,  by  which  she 
learned  that  King  Edward  had  been  so¬ 
lemnly  betrothed  to  the  Lady  Philippa, 
of  Hainault.  The  treaty  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  gave  general  and  un  mixed  pleasure 
to  all  his  subjects  ;  the  Count  of  Hain¬ 
ault,  the  lady’s  father,  being  one  of  the 
most  powerful  allies  of  England  on  the 
Continent,  who  had  been  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  rescuing  it  from  the  tyranny  of 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  ;  and  the  old 
Queen  Isabella,  and  thus  securing  the 
crown  for  Edward  the  Third.  The  Lord 
de  Grandison,  in  particular,  was  delight¬ 
ed  by  the  prospect  of  an  union  between 
the  houses  of  England  and  Hainault ;  but 
no  sooner  was  this  news  communicated 
to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  than  she 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  most  poignant 
sorrow  ;  whether  the  Earl’s  captivity,  or 
the  King’s  marriage,  had  the  greatest 
share  in  causing  it,  we  must  leave  our 
fair  readers  to  determine. 

“  Why,  my  sweet  Katharine,”  said 
Alice,  {t  why  do  you  take  the  Earl’s 
captivity  so  much  to  heart  ?  the  court  of 
France  must  be  the  most  agreeable  prison 
in  the  world,  there  he  will  find  every 
thing  to  solace  him  in  his  misfortunes, 
and  enable  him  to  sustain  his  separation 
from  you.” 

ie  Let  him  forget  me,  let  him  cease  to 
love  me,  ’tis  no  matter  !”  sighed  the 
Countess, 

You  deceive  me,  Katharine,’’  said 
Alice,  “  you  conceal  something  from  me. 
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for  it  is  impossible  thkt  the  capture  which 
has  placed  your  lord  in  the  hands  of 
generous  foes,  can  be  the  occasion  of  SO 
deep  a  grief  as  yours.” 

“  True,  true,  my  sweet  Alice,”  said 
the  Countess,  throwing  herself  in  her 
sister’s  arms,  “  I  am  the  most  wretched 
of  women  ;  I  love - ” 

“  The  Earl,”  said  Alice. 

“  The  King  1”  said  Katharine,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  sister’s  bosom. 

e<  Ha  !”  said  the  latter,  <f  what  is’t  l 
hear  ?  I  am  your  friend,  your  sister*  Kath¬ 
arine,  and  would  fain  adminisler  to  your 
peace ;  but  whither  will  this  fatal  pas¬ 
sion  lead  you  ?” 

“  To  death!  sweet  Alice!  to  death! 
or,  at  least,  to  a  life  made  miserable  by 
the  consciousness  of  nursing  in  my  heart 
a  sentiment,  to  which  honour  and  virtue 
are  alike  opposed.  And  I  have  a  rival, 
Alice !  oh  1  save  me,  save  me  from 
myself!  speak  to  me  of  Salisbury,  of 
my  husband,  of  his  renown,  his  truth, 
his  valour  !  and  I  will  forget  this  King, 
whose  conquests  cannot  be  bounded  by 
France  and  Scotland,  but  must  include 
even  the  affections  of  his  subjects.” 

The  heart  of  Katharine  was  tender  and 
susceptible,  but  bold  and  firm  ;  and  in 
the  society  of  her  sister,  and  in  the  ac¬ 
tive  discharge  of  the  various  duties  de¬ 
volving  upon  her  elevated  tank,  she  endea¬ 
voured  to  repress  that  fatal  passion  which 
the  recent  intelligence  had  strengthened  to 
a  height  almost  bordering  upon  insanity. 

In  the  meantime.  King  Edward  openly 
declared  war  against  the  Scots;  who, 
instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  resol¬ 
ved  to  become  the  assailants,  and,  with 
a  large  army,  invaded  England  ;  rava¬ 
ged  the  northern  counties,  attacked  New¬ 
castle,  look  and  burned  the  city  of  Dur¬ 
ham  ;  and,  finally,  laid  siege  to  Wark 
Castle,  which  was  left  to  the  defence  of 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Sir  William 
Montacute,  the  sou  of  her  husband’s  sis¬ 
ter,  and  a  very  slender  garrison.  This 
heroic  lady,  however,  by  her  beauty  and 
firmness  inspired  all  with  courage  and 
devotion  to  her  cause  ;  though  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  enemy  was  too  fierce  and  un¬ 
remitting  for  them  to  hope  long  to  defend 
the  castle,  without  assistance  from  King 
Edward;  which  Sir  William  Mbntacute 
volunteered  to  obtain. 

“  I  know  your  loyalty  and  heartiness, 
towards  the  lady  of  this  house,”  said  the 
gallant  Knight,  to  the  beleaguered  gar¬ 
rison,  “  and  so,  out  of  my  love  for  her, 
and  for  you,  I  will  risque  my  life  in  ena. 
deavouring  to  make  the  King  acquainted 
with  our  situation  ;  when  I  doubt  not 
to  be  able  to  bring  back  with  me  such 
succour  as  will  effectually  relieve  us-,rt 
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This  speecli  cheered  both  the  Countess 
and  her  defenders  ;  and  at  midnight  Sir 
William  left:  the  fortress,  happily  unob¬ 
served  by  the  Scots.  It  was  so  pitiless 
a  storm  that  he  passed  through  their  army 
without  being  noticed,  until  about  day¬ 
break,  when  he  met  two  Scotsmen,  half 
a  league  from  their  camp,  driving  thi¬ 
ther  some  oxen.  These  men  Sir  William 
attacked  and  wounded  very  severely, 
killed  the  cattle,  that  they  might  not  carry 
them  to  their  army  ;  and  then  said  to 
them,  “Go  and  tell  your  leader,  that 
William  Montacute  has  passed  through 
his  troops,  and  is  gone  to  seek  succour 
from  the  King  of  England,  who  is  now 
at  Berwick  which  intelligence  being 
speedily  communicated  to  the  King  of 
Scotland,  he  lost  no  time  in  raising  the 
siege,  and  retreating  towards  the  fron¬ 
tier. 

Within  a  very  few  hours,  King  Ed¬ 
ward  arrived  to  the  relief  of  the  garri¬ 
son,  and  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Countess,  who  went  to  meet  him 
at  the  castle  gates,  and  there  gave  him 
her  thanks  for  his  assistance.  They  en¬ 
tered  the  castle  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
King  kept  his  ej~es  so  continually  upon 
her,  that  the  gentle  dame  was  quite 
abashed ;  after  which,  he  retired  to  a 
window,  where  he  fell  into  a  profound 
reverie  ;  and,  as  Froisart  tells  us,  upon 
the  Countess  enquiring  the  subject  of 
his  thoughts,  and  whether  it  was  public 
business  on  which  he  mused,  the  King 
replied — 

“  Other  affairs,  lady,  touch  my  heart 
more  nearly  ;  for  in  truth,  your  per¬ 
fections  have  so  surprised  and  affected 
me,  that  my  happiness  depends  on  my 
meeting  from  you  a  return  to  that  love 
with  which  my  bosom  burns,  and  which 
no  refusal  can  extinguish.” 

“  Sire,”  replied  the  Countess,  “do  not 
amuse  yourself  by  laughing  at  me,  for 
I  cannot  '  believe,  that  you  mean  what 
you  have  just  said  ;  or,  that  so  noble 
and  gallant  a  prince  would  think  of  dis¬ 
honouring  me,  or  my  husband,  who  now 
is  in  prison  on  your  account.” 

The  lady  then  quitted  the  King  ;  who, 
after  passing  the  whole  of  that  day,  and 
a  restless  and  sleepless  night,  at  the  cas¬ 
tle,  at  dawn  the  next  morning  departed 
in  chase  of  the  Scots.  Upon  taking  leave 
of  the  Countess,  he  said,  “Dearest  lady, 
God  preserve  you  !  Think  well  of  what 
I  have  said,  and  give  me  a  kinder  an¬ 
swer.”  Her  reply  to  which  solicitation 
was,  however,  similar  to  all  the  former  ; 
though  Edward  would  have  been  amply 
revenged  for  the  rejection  of  his  suit,  had 
he  possessed  the  keen  eyes  of  Alice  de 
Grcpidison,  for  to  their  piercing  scrutiny 


her  sister’s  heart,  with  all  the  storm  of 
passions  bv  which  it  was  agitated,  wa3 
laid  entirely  open. 

“  Alice,*’  she  said,  “  it  is  too  true,  I 
do  not  love  alone  !  Edward  returns  my 
fatal  passion.  But  my  mind  is  fixed.  I 
will  behold  him  no  more  ;  would  to  hea¬ 
ven  that  my  husband  were  here  1” 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  sunk  into  the  arms  of  Alice,  and  at 
that  moment  she  received  a  letter  from 
the  Earl.  ‘‘Heaven  be  praised!”  said 
she,  “  Salisbury  is  on  his  return,  and  his 
arrival  will  alike  prevent  the  King  and 
me  from  nursing  a  sentiment  which  ought 
to  be  stifled  in  its  birth.”  Upon  the 
old  Lord  de  Grandison’s  arrival  on  a 
visit  to  his  daughter,  he  observed  the 
profound  sorrow  in  which  she  was  plun¬ 
ged.  “But  rejoice,  Katharine!”  said 
he,  “3  ■our  husband  will  soon  be  here. 
Bv  an  arrangement  between  King  Ed- 
ward  and  the  courts  of  France  and  Scot¬ 
land,  he  has  been  exchanged  for  the  Earl 
of  Moray.  Check  then,  this  immoderate 
grief,  Salisbury  has  suffered  defeat,  but 
it  is  without  disgrace.” 

The  Countess  felt  all  the  pangs  of 
conscious  guilt,  when  she  heard  her  fa¬ 
ther  attribute  her  grief  to  the  absence  of 
her  husband.  Oh  !  my  father,”  she 
said,  when  left  to  her  own  painful 
thoughts,  “  even  thee  too,  do  1  deceive  : 
I  am  the  betrayer  of  all  who  surround 
me,  and  dare  I  meet  the  gaze  of  Salis¬ 
bury  ?  Alas !  my  misfortune  and  my 
crime  are  traced  in  indelible  characters 
on  my  brow.” 

Edward,  on  his  return  to  his  capital, 
though  surrounded  by  dazzling  splendour 
and  enticing  pleasures,  could  not  chase 
from  his  mind  the  image  of  the  Countess  ; 
and,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  her  ab¬ 
sence,  he  wrote  to  the  Lord  de  Grandison, 
commanding  him  to  bring  his  daughter  to 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  awaiting  the 
speedy  arrival  of  her  husband.  “  My 
father,”  said  she,  as  soon  as  the  old  Lord 
had  communicated  to  her  the  royal  com¬ 
mand,  “  will  not  the  Earl  come  hither 
to  me  ?” 

“  Katharine  '.’’answered  De  Grandison, 
“  the  slightest  wishes  of  the  King  it  is 
our  imperative  duty  to  obey.” 

“  My  Lord,  if  you  knew — I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  capital ;  does  it  not  abound 
with  dangers  ?  Is  there  not - ” 

“  Nay,  nay,  my  child  ;  you  have  wis¬ 
dom,  education,  and  virtuous  example  to 
protect  you.  Once  more  your  father  and 
King  command  you  ;  and  you  must  ac¬ 
company  me.” 

De  Grandison  then  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  own  return  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  and  the  Countess,  under  the 
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pretext  of  indisposition ,  was  able  to  delay 
her  own  journey  but  for  a  short  period. 
News  from  her  father,  however,  speedily 
informed  her  of  her  husband’s  arrival  ; 
and  this  was  quickly  followed  by  a  letter 
from  Salisbury  himself,  full  of  the  most 
passionate  expressions  of  attachment,  and 
urging-  her  immediate  presence.  To  both 
these  she  answered  by  a  plea  of  continued 
illness  ;  and  to  the  latter,  added  an  earnest 
entreaty  that  her  lord  would  himself  come 
to  Wark  Castle,  where  she  had  matter  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  him  ;  being 
resolved  to  explain  the  cause  of  her  re¬ 
luctance  to  visit  London,  and,  confiden¬ 
tially,  to  acquaint  the  Earl  with  the  solici¬ 
tations  of  the  King. 

This  latter  letter  had  remained  unan¬ 
swered  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  the 
Countess  feared  that  she  had  given  offence 
to  both  her  husband  and  her  father,  when 
at  length  a  messenger  arrived  from  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Countess  snatched  the  paquet 
from  his  hand,  and  eagerly  perused  it ;  it 
was  from  her  father,  and  ran  thus  : — 

“  Mv  dearest  Daughter, 

i'he  moment  has  arrived  when  you 
must  arm  yourself  with  all  that  fortitude 
which  you  have  inherited  from  me.  True 
grandeur  resides  in  our  own  souls  ;  that 
which  we  derive  from  fortune  vanishes 
with  the  other  illusions  of  whicli  this  life 
is  compounded.  You  were  anxiously  ex¬ 
pecting  your  husband  ;  and  he  was  about 
to  receive  further  honours  from  his  master; 
but  the  King  of  kings  has  decreed  that 
Salisbury  should  not  live  to  enjoy  the 
bounty  of  his  Monarch.  A  sudden  illness 
has  just  removed  him  from  this  world. 
es  Your  affectionate  father, 

De  Grandis-on.” 

The  decease  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
was  deeply  lamented  by  the  Countess. 
Gallant,  generous,  and  affectionate,  he 
had  won  her  esteem  ,  and  had  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  him  longer,  might 
have  gained  her  love.  Her  delicacy,  too, 
loaded  her  with  self-reproaches,'  from 
which  she  did  not  attempt  to  escape  ;  and 
made  her  feel  the  loss  she  had  sustained 
still  more  acutely.  ie  I  will  repair  my 
crime,”  she  said  ;  I  will  revenge  the 
manes  of  Salisbury.  The  King,  although 
affianced,  and  by  proxy  espoused,  to 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  will  renew  his  suit 
to  me  ;  but  he  shall  learn  that  esteem  and 
duty  are  sometimes  as  powerful  as  love 
itself.  ” 

By  the  death  of  the  gallant  Earl,  King 
Edward  found  himself  deprived  of  one  of 
the  main  supports  of  his  crown,  and  he 
regretted  him  not  less  as  a  useful  citizen, 
of  whom  the  nation  was  justly  proud. 


than  as  a  loyal  servant,  who  was  sincerely 
attached  to  his  master.  Love,  neverthe¬ 
less,  mingled  with  the  King’s  regrets ; 
since  he  could  not  blit  be  sensible  that  he 
was  now  without  a  rival ;  and  that  the 
Countess  was  free  from  a  constraint, 
which  had  hitherto  separated  them  from 
each  other.  The  Earl  died  without  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  the  law  compelled  his  widow 
to  renounce  the  territorial  possessions 
which  were  attached  to  the  title,  and 
which  now  reverted  to  the  Crown.  This 
event,  therefore,  rendered  her  presence  in 
London  unavoidable  ;  and,  on  her  arrival 
in  the  metropolis,  her  father,  desirous  to 
relieve  her  from  the  melancholy  in  which 
she  was  plunged,  wished  to  introduce  her 
at  Court,  and  present  her  to  the  King. 
This  proposal,  however,  met  her  firm  re¬ 
fusal.  ie  What  is  it  that  you  propose  to 
me,  my  Lord?”  said  she;  “  ere  these 
mourning  habiliments  are  well  folded 
round  me,  would  you  have  me  parade 
them  in  solemn  mockery  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne?  Never!  Leave  me,  1  conjure 
you,  my  Lord  ;  leave  me  to  solitude  and 
despair.” 

De  Grandison  wished  not  to  constrain 
the  inclinations  of  his  daughter  ;  and  upon 
communicating  the  reasons  of  her  absence, 
the  King  affected  to  be  satisfied  with  them. 
He  had,  however,  communicated  his  pas¬ 
sion  to  Sir  William  Trussed,  one  of  the 
most  artful  intriguers  and  insinuating  sy¬ 
cophants  about  his  Court ;  who,  anxious 
only  to  secure  his  place  in  the  King’s  fa¬ 
vour,  had  encouraged  him  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  this  amour,  and  even  violence, 
should  it  be  necessary  towards  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  object. 

“  The  ingrate  !”  said  the  King,  when 
he  found  himself  alone  with  Trussed,— 
kf  she  refuses  me  even  the  innocent  grati¬ 
fication  ol  beholding  her.  I  ask  but  an 
interview  ;  I  wish  but  to  look  upon  her 
beauty  ;  and  she  refuses  to  grant  me  even 
this  niggardly  boon,  for  ail  that  she  has 
made  me  suffer.” 

My  Liege,’’  said  Trussed,  “  it  is 
compromising  your  honour  and  your  dig¬ 
nity,  to  submit  to  such  audacity.  The 
daughter  of  De  Grandison  ought  to  feel 
but  too  much  flattered  that  King  Edward 
deigns  to  bestow  a  glance,  or  a  thought 
upon  her.  Her  husband  is  in  the  tomb; 
she  is  free  from  all  restraint ;  and  you 
have  tendered  your  love  :  what  is  it  that 
she  opposes  to  your  offer  ?  Her  virtue  1 
Is  not  obedience  virtue?  Is  not  com¬ 
pliance  the  first  duly  of  subjects  to  their 
sovereign  ?  My  Liege,  this  daughter  of 
De  Grandison  hides  intrigue  under  the 
name  of  virtue.  Your  Grace  has  a 
rival.” 

“  Ha  !”  said  Edward,  while  his  lip 
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quivered,  and-  his  whole  gigantic  frame 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf:  “  By  Hea¬ 
ven,  thou  hast  it,  Trussell  !  Fool  that  I 
was  to  feign  that  reserve  for  which  this 
haughty  minion  now  despises  me  !  Fly 
to  her,  then ;  demand  an  audience,  and 
command  her  to  appear  at  Court ;  tell  her 
that  1  will  brook  no  answer  but  com¬ 
pliance.” 

Trussell  hastened  to  execute  the  Mo¬ 
narch’s  orders  ;  and  the  King,  left  to  him¬ 
self,  began  to  ponder  on  the  course  which 
he  was  pursuing.  “I  have  yielded,  then,” 
said  he, “  to  the  fiend’s  suggestions  ;  and 
thus  abased  myself  to  a  level  with  the 
weakest  and  most  despicable  of  mankind. 
I  am  preparing  to  play  the  tyrant  with 
my  subjects,  and  my  first  victim  is  an 
unhappy  woman ;  whose  only  crime  is 
the  obstinacy  with  which  she  repels  my 
unworthy  addresses.  Hither,”  he  added, 
clapping  his  hands,  and  immediately  one 
of  his  pages  stood  before  him  ;  “  hasten 
after  Sir  William  Trussell :  bid  him  at¬ 
tend  me  instantly.” 

“  Trussell,”  said  the  King,  as  he  re¬ 
turned  equipped  for  the  errand  he  was 
about  to  undertake,  “  I  have  consulted 
my  heart ;  I  have  held  communion  with 
myself  y  and  I  have  learned  that  it  befits 
not  Edward  of  England  to  employ  force 
or  artifice  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the 
heart  of  Katharine  j  “  I  will  vanquish 
her  obstinacy  by  other  means.” 

“  What,  my  Liege!”  said  Trussell, 
*•*  will  you  then  submit- - ’’ 

“  To  any  thing,  rather  than  suffer  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  to,  accuse  me  of 
despotism.” 

“  In  your  Grace’s  place — ”  said  Trussell. 

“  In  my  place,”  interrupted  Edward, 
“  you  would  act  as  I  do  :  1  wish  to  show 
that  I  possess  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  a  King.  Katharine  of  Salisbury 
shall  not  be  the  victim  of  my  caprice. — 
Go ;  and,  in  future,  give  me  only  such 
counsel  as  shall  be  worthy  of  us.” 

The  King  congratulated  himself  on  this 
heroic  effort ;  and  it  was  one  which  cost 
him  many  pangs  nor  was  the  Countess 
without  her  struggles  and  her  anxieties  ; 
for,  while  the  image  of  her  lost  husband 
was  hourly  becoming  more  effaced  from 
her  heart,  that  of  the  King  was  more 
deeply  engraven  there  than  ever.  She  re¬ 
ceived  many^letters  from  him,  but  answer¬ 
ed  none  ;  and  the  pride  of  the  royal  lover 
began  to  take  fire  again  at  the  neglect  and 
contumely  with  which  his  mistress  treated 
his  addresses  ;  whilst  Trussell  used  every 
means  of  nourishing  this  feeling,  and  of 
insinuating  that  both  the  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter  were  anxious  only  to  enhance  the 
price  at  which  the  virjtue  of  the  latter  was 

ip;be  bartered* 


De  Grandison,  who  began  to  think  that 
his  daughter  carried  her  grief  for  her  hus¬ 
band  to  an  immoderate  height,  now  re¬ 
monstrated  with  her,  somewhat  impetu¬ 
ously,  on  her  absence  from  the  Court. 

“  Do  you  think,”  said  .he,  “  that  I 
will  willingly  behold  you  in  a  state  of 
eternal  widowhood  ?  or  that  I  will  suffer 
you  to  fail  in  the  respect  and  duty  which, 
we  owe  the  King  ?  Is  there  a  monarch 
in  the  world  so  worthy  of  his  subjects’ 
love  ?” 

“Alas!”  said  the  Countess,  “who 
can  feel  more  deeply  than  I  do,  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  him.  But  take 
care,  my  father,  .that  he  performs  the 
contract  for  which  his  royal  word  and 
your  own  are  irrevocably  given.  See 
that  he  weds,  and  that  speedily,  Philippa 
de  Hainault.” 

“Wherefore  should  I  doubt  that  he 
will  do  so?”  said  De  Grandison.  “  Is 
he  not  pledged  in  the  face  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  become  her  husband  ?  and  was 
I  not  the  bearer  of  his  promise  to  the 
Earl  of  Hainault  to  that  effect  ?” 

“  He  will  never  wed  her,  my  father,” 
said  the  Countess  ;  <f  you  are  yourself 
witness  that  from  day  to  day  lie  defers 
the  marriage,  on  the  most  frivolous  pre¬ 
texts.” 

“Nay,  nay,  sweet  Katharine,”  said 
the  old  Lord,  “  wherefore  should  you 
take  so  much  interest  in  this  marriage  ? 
This  is  but  a  stratagem  to  put  me  from 
my  suit.  I  am  going  this  evening  to 
attend  the  King,  so  you  must  accompany 
me.” 

“  Pardon  me,  my  dearest  father,  par¬ 
don  me,  but  I  cannot  go.” 

“I  entreat,  I  command  you,”  said 
de  Grandison.  “I  have  too  long  per¬ 
mitted  your  disobedience,  and  now- - 

“  Father  !  behold  me  a  suppliant  on 
my  knees  before  you ;  defer  but  for  a 
few  days,  defer  this  visit  to  the  court, 
and  then  I  will  obey  you.” 

“  What  means  this  emotion,  Katha¬ 
rine  ?”  said  her  father,  “  I  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  refuse  you  any  thing.  Do  not 
forget,  however,  that  the  delay  which  I 
grant  must  be  but  a  short  one,  in  three 
days  you  must  accompany  me.” 

This  interview,  however,  which  the 
Baron  had  been  unable  to  effect,  either 
by  his  commands  or  his  entreaties,  he  at 
last  managed  to  accomplish  by  a  strata¬ 
gem.  He  persuaded  his  daughter  to  con¬ 
sent  to  accompany  him  to  a  masqued 
ball,  to  which  she  had  been  invited  by 
the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  at  her  seat,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  London ;  and  the 
fair  and  noble  widow  no  sooner  made  her 
appearance  among  the  assembled  com¬ 
pany,  than  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
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tier.  ~  Her  tail  and  stately,  yet  graceful 
figure,  glided  down  the  rooms  like  a  vi¬ 
sitant  from  another  sphere,  when  an  un¬ 
fortunate  accident  completely  disconcert¬ 
ed  her.  A  mask,  richly  dressed,  had 
long  followed  her  through  all  the  apart¬ 
ments;  when,  as  she  was  endeavouring 
with  some  embarrassment  to  escape  from 
his  pursuit,  by  hurrying  to  a  vacant 
seat,  her  Garter  dropped  upon  the  floor  ; 
the  mask  eagerly  stooped  down  and  seized 
it,  and  she,  as  eagerly,  instantly  demand¬ 
ed  its  restoration. 

“  Nay,  gentle  madam,’*  said  he,  “  this 
is  a  prize  too  precious  to  be  lightly  parted 
with,  and  I - ” 

“Discourteous  knight,”  said  the  lady, 
“  know  you  whom  you  treat  with  so 
much  indignity  ?”  and  at  these  words, 
she  removed  the  mask  from  her  face, 
hoping  thus  to  awe  her  persecutor  into 
acquiescence.  Her  surprise,  however, 
was  equal  to  that  of  any  one  present, 
when  her  tormentor,  removing  his  own 
visor,  discovered  the  features  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  The  lady  sank  on  her  knees  be¬ 
fore  the  monarch,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  followed  her  example. 

“  Behold  !”  cried  the  King,  holding 
up  the  ravished  garter,  a  treasure,  of  the 
possession  of  which  I  own  myself  un¬ 
worthy  ;  yet  I  will  not  part  with  it,  for 
any  ransom  wealth  or  power  can  offer.” 
An  ill-suppressed  burst  of  laughter  fol¬ 
lowed  this  speech.  “  Honi  soit  quirnal 
y  pense  /”  exclaimed  the  King.  “  Laugh 
on,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  1  but  in  good 
time  the  merriest  of  ye,  aye,  and  the 
greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe,  shall  be 
proud  to  wear  this  Garter.”  Thus  say¬ 
ing,  the  King  whispered  a  few  words  to 
the  Countess,  which  seemed  to  occasion 
her  considerable  embarrassment  ;  and 
then,  making  a  lowly  obeisance,  left  the 
apartment.  [To  be  Continued . 
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£ti  fa  iicp. 

44  Fair  Infancy  ! — the  matin  hour  of  life, 
Scarce  mark’d  by  star  of  joy,  or  cloud  of 
strife — 

"Who  can  long  gaze  upon  thy  cherub-cheeks, 
Note  thy  all-happy  smile  and  ringlets  sleek. 
And  hear  thy  guileless  prattle,  and  forget 
The  God  who  guides  along  thy  tott’ring  step  ) 
Who,  as  he  gazes,  cannot  quick  descry 
His  Maker’s  goodness  in  thy  smiling  eye  ? 

Or  who  can  look  on  thee  — fair,  blooming 
flow’r. 

And  doubt  his  God’s  sublime,  unbounded 
Pow’r  ? 


Fain  would  my  thoughts  to  days  long-vanish’cl 
stray, 

When  I  could  smile  so  innocently  gay  ; 

And  trace  within  my  soul  that  blank,  when 
Care 

Had  scarce  a  sorrow,  Joy  scarce  pleasures 
there  !  — 

’Tis  vain  to  task  the  mem’ry  for  the  hour 

Ere  Mem’ry’s  self  had  learn’d  her  magic 
pow’r  ! — 

Man  his  own  childhood  must  in  others  see ; 

And  there,  oh  Goi>  i  how  much  he  owes  to 
thee  !” 


44  And  Youth — the  time  of  dreams  and, fancies 
sweet, 

When  hopes  around  in  happy  concord  meet, 
And  dark  realities  recede  away. 

Leaving  them  beaming  on  the  cloudless  day— 
What  heav’nly  pleasure  does  thy  smile  be¬ 
stow  ! 

How  warm  thy  whispers  in  the  bosom  glow  ! 
What  blissful  scenes  beneath  thy  pencil  rise, 
Fair  as  the  happiest  spot  in  Paradise, 

And  seem  to  beckon  on  the  raptur’d  heart 
To  taste  the  blessings  which  their  joys  impart ! 
Oh  !  to  be  always  young  would  be  a  heav’n  ! 
For  ev’ry  care  by  youth  is  backward  driv’n, 

Or  quickly  slain  !  The  thoughts  which  on¬ 
ward  rove, 

Tasting  the  ripe  delicious  fruit  of  love, 

Seem  guides  to  heav’n’s  best  joys  1  Delightful 
days — 

The  fairest  fruit  the  tree  of  life  can  raise  ! 

God  !  let  me  thankful  prove,  while  yet  I 
feast 

On  the  full  flavour  of  their  nectar’d  taste  ! 

H  ow  full  of  sweets  they  are  !  if  aught  there  he 
Can  make  them  sweeter  Seem,  ’tis  this — they 
come  from  Thee  !” 


44  Still  Age  !  thy  placid  years  may  fairly  he 
Term’d  the  still  even  of  humanity  ; 

Thy  soften’d  passions  and  thy  hopes  well 
tried, 

The  fresh’ning  breeze  and  mellow  moonshine 
wide ; 

Thy  noiseless  habits  and  thy  joy’s  calm  smile, 
The  happy  quiet,  and  the  planet’s  wile  ; 

And  the  soft  sinking  of  thy  slow  decay, 

The  growing  beauties  of  the  dying  day : 

Ah!  many  a  fostering  hand  attends  thy  bed. 
And  smooths  the  pillow  for  thy  languid  head  ^ 
Tends  all  thy  wants  with  pitying  kindness 
still, 

Watches  thy  wishes,  and  outstrips  thy  will ! 
Full  many  an  eye  meets  thine  with  rev’rence 
kind — 

The  best  return  for  culture  of  the  mind  ; 

And  many  an  ear  is  bent  to  hear  thy  tales 
Of  hall,  or  cottage,  or  the  sea-born  gales! 
When  children  tend  thee  at  affection’s  beck. 
And  their  young  offspring  play  upon  thy 
neck  ; 

When  long-tried  friends  attend  thy  oft-told 
tale, 

And  wond’ring  younkers  at  its  horrors  quail ; 
Thy  happy  cup  is  full :  thou  can’st  not  drain, 
And  therefore  tastest  not  the  dregs  of  pain  !” 


Evasions  are  the  common  shelter  of  the 
hard-hearted,  the  false  and  impotent,  when 
called  upon  to  assist ;  the  real  great  alone 
plans  instantaneous  help,  even  when  his 
looks  or  words  object  against  its  possibi¬ 
lity.  LavateKo 
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THE  FINE  ARTS. 

(Continued  from  page  1)2. ) 

For  the  Olio. 

To  possess  a  cultivated  mind,  a  sound 
judgment,  and  pure  taste,*  is  one  of  the 
foremost  steps  towards  human  felicity  ; 
he  in  whom  all  these  qualities  are  cen¬ 
tred,  enjoys  a  thousand  pleasures  to  the 
vulgar  unknown. 

- His  the  city’s  pomp, 

The  rural  honours  his,  Whate’er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptur’d 
gold. 

Beyond  the  proud  possessor’s  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.  Akenside. 

The  arts  have  a  greater  influence  on 
our  manners  and  passions  than  we  gene¬ 
rally  are  aware.  We  are  such  creatures 
of  habit  that  let  whatever  be  our  occu¬ 
pation,  be  it  virtuous  or  otherwise,^  in  a 
very  short  time  we  find  ourselves  so  tied 
to  it,  that  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least 
with  great  difficulty,  we  can  shake  it  off. 
Therefore,  if  our  minds  are  perpetually 
accustomed  to  the  inspection  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  pur¬ 
suits,  improvement  must  be  the  fruit; 
and  we  shali  just  by  the  same  system  of 
habit  before  noticed,  be  ever  seeking 
after  that  which  is  noble  and  dignified. 
By  this,  in  a  series  of  years,  the  world 
gradually  would  become  enlightened, 
and  the  minds  of  men  more  expansive 
and  susceptible  of  exalted  ideas,  and  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  countless  works 
of  nature. 

- -How  sweet  does  bounteous 

Nature  seem  when  clad  in  the  soft  and  aerial 
Tint  of  eve  ?  How  glowing  are  the  dislant 
Mounts  when  tipp’d  by  the  golden  rays  of 
the 

Departing  sun  ^  How  lovely  then  is  the 
Repose  of  nature  ?  Oh  !  ’tis  a  scene  which 
Doth  move  the  temierest  chords  in  the  heart 
Of  man  !  What  is  the  splendour  of  courts, 
the 

Glitt’ring  chamber,  the  empty  honours, 

The  fulsome  praise  of  crouching  sycophants. 
And  all  human  pride,  pomp,  and  ostenta¬ 
tion, 

To  the  sublime  creations  of  Him,  the  cause 
Of  all,  whose  realms  are  beyond  yon  blue  o’er 
Arching  canopy,  and  who  alone  is 
Worthy  of  adoration  1  Hawthorn. 


*  A  cultivated  taste,  combined  with  a 
creative  imagination,  constitutes  genius  in 
the  fine  arts.  Without  taste,  imagination 
would  produce  only  a  random  analysis  and 
combination  of  our  conceptions,  and  with¬ 
out  imagination,  taste  would  he  destitute  of 
the  faculties  of  invention.  These  two  ingre¬ 
dients  of  genius  may  be  mixed  together  in 
all  possible  proportions,  Stewart’s  Phil. 
2,  497. 


Who  can  meditate  on  the  regularity 
and  serenity  observable  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  not  endeavour  to  reduce  his 
own  habits  to  the  same  order.  To  pos¬ 
sess  J  a  just  notion  and,  enjoyment  for 
whatever  is  elegant  and  proper  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture,  must  be  a  fine  pre¬ 
paration  for  true  ideas  relative  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners.  Should  such  a  person 
be  overcome  by  passion,  or  deviate  in 
the  least  from  his  moral  duty,  there’s  no 
fear  but  that  on  the  first  reflection  he 
will  return,  and  with  renewed  resolu¬ 
tions  not  to  err  a  second  time  ;  for  he 
cannot  but  remark  that  the  existence  of 
nature,  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  de¬ 
pends  on  order  and  regularity,  and  that 
in  disregarding  these  moral  duties,  shame 
and  remorse  will  be  attendant.  Passion 
is  a  whirlwind,  that  shakes  the  human 
frame,  as  the  convulsions  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  distorts  that  of  nature.  Thus 
does  painting  both  produce  a  delight 
highly  captivating  to  our  minds,  and 
our  rougher  passions  imperceptibly  sof¬ 
tens,  and  cause  them  to  be  subservient 
to  our  just  desires. 

To  the  phlegmatic  and  narrow  minded 
— who  admit  of  no  other  course,  but 
what  their  limited  faculties  perceive  or 
have  been  accustomed  to, — this  language 
may  appear  as  the  language  of  romance, 
or  what  is  called  philosophy  ;  but  there 
is  no  moral  precept  or  philosophical  rule, 
too  difficult  for  us  to  adopt  and  adhere 
to,  if  only  we  summon  strength  from  the 
right  source,  and  shake  off  the  heavy 
chains  of  custom  and  frivolous  fashion. 
It  is  as  easy  to  be  good,  as  to  be  bad. 

Within  these  sixty  years,  the  Fine 
Arts  in  England  have  risen  most  rapidly 
towards  perfection  in  two  departments, 
namely,  portraiture  and  landscape  ;  and 
with  it,  the  manners  of  society  have  also 
undergone  a  change,  in  some  respects, 
let  us  hope  in  all,  for  the  better.  When 
we  say,  only  portraiture  and  landscape 
are  the  distinguishing  merits  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  artists,  let  it  not  be  understood  that 
they  are  incapable  of  achieving  works 
of  a  loftier  sphere.  More  than  once  has 
it  been  shown,  that  when  patronage  is 
bestowed,  the  latent  powers  of  native 
talent  have  produced  works  as  worthy  of 
immortality  as  a  Titian  or  a  Caracci,  and 
the  names  of  Reynolds,  West,  Hilton, 
Flay  don,  Martin,  and  Etty,  are  stars  of 
the" first  magnitude  in  the  hemisphere  of 
the  arts,  and  to  all  posterity  and  the 
end  of  time  descend  as  a  proud  memento 
of  their  country’s  glorv  1  England  is 
replete  with  talent  of  the  highest  class, 
with  beings  who  dignify  the  naaie  of 
man  ;  but  alas  1  she  knows  not  the  way 
of  duly  appreciating  their  respective 
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powers.  To  the  shame  of  England,  the 
shame  of  this  refined  period  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  the  nineteenth  century,  a  man 
of  genius  is  unsupported,  and  left  to  pine 
in  misery  ,  in  want,  and  loathsomeness  ; 
his  children  in  vain  cry  for  food,  his 
wife,  the  only  being  who  pours  comfort 
to  his  agonised  soul,  sinking  for  the  very 
sustenance  of  nature,  and  his  own  name 
sullied  by  envy  and  malignity,  and  re¬ 
mains  uncheered  by  a  single  friend,  or 
a  glimmer  of  hope  ;  he  sees  around  him 
in  his  miserable  apartment,  scarce  suffi¬ 
cient  to  contain — the  produce  of  many 
years  labour,  the  mighty  effusions  of  his 
mind,  the  grand  conceptions  of  many  an 
anxious  hour,  mouldering  into  decay, 
fast  falling  into  the  vale  of  oblivion, 
which  would  befit  and  ornament  the  first 
palaces  of  Europe,  and  if  any,  assuredly 
England  first.  This  is  too  true  a  picture 
of  one  of  England’s  mighty  genius’s  in 
our  day  ;  at  present  we  mention  no  names, 
his  fate  is  worthy  of  a  separate  treatise, 
to  which  we  will  hereafter  direct  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers. 

The  present  want  of  patronage  in  the 
higher  walks  of  art,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  vitiated  and  ill-directed  taste  and 
patronage  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
towards  those  who  paint  prettily  ;  men 
who  paint  chimney  sweeps  and  school 
boys’  pranks,  flimsy  landscapes  and 
wooden  heads  ;  and,  unfortunately,  some 
of  our  good  painters,  who  once  would 
have  scorned  to  waste  their  time  on  such 
insignificant  subjects,  now  are  obliged, 
by  stern  necessity,  or  starve,  seeing  the 
patronage  which  mediocrity  obtains,  to 
work  pictures  for  the  moment,  merely  to 
catch  the  eye.  That  ail  the  patronage 
should  extend  to  the  historical  side,  is 
not  to  be  desired,  but  at  present,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  has  not  one  tittle  of  that 
favour.  Let  patrouage  be  impartial,  let 
it  cheer  painters  of  every  style  !  Is  it 
so  now  ?  No. 

The  artists  of  England,  at  least  those 
of  any  note,  deserve  the  highest  enco¬ 
miums  for  their  unremitting  industry,  and 
unshaken  perseverance  ;  in  combating  as 
they  have  done,  and  continue  to  do  so, 
against  adversity  and  the  want  of  patron¬ 
age  of  their  country,  and  the  present 
high  pitch  to  which  the  arts  have  arri¬ 
ved,  which  now  surpasses  all  foreign 
countries ;  and  this  without  the  favour 
of  the  government,  to  whom  historical 
painters  in  every  country  look  for  coun¬ 
tenance  and  support,  and  in  all  except 
(oh  shame  be  it  said  !)  England,  they 
never  look  or  supplicate  in  vain.  Indi¬ 
vidual  patronage  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
great  things  for  their  support,  and  in  the 
list  of  those  patriotic  beings,  who  favour¬ 


ed  nothing  but  what  was  painted  by  En¬ 
glishmen,  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley 
stands  pre-eminent,  and  his  memory  will 
ever  be  cherished  by  the  most  unaffect¬ 
ed  feeling  of  gratitude,  by  those  who 
enjoyed — and  they  were  many — his  pa¬ 
tronage;  but  the  individual  support  of 
noblemen  and  others  will  never  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  aid  to  historical,  or  in  fact 
other  painting,  without  the  powerful 
countenance  of  government,  and  majesty 
itself. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  as  English¬ 
men,  not  to  attribute  the  present  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  arts,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  encouragement  and  protection  they 
received  under  the  auspices  of  our  late 
revered  sovereign,  George  III.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  was 
a  work  which  no  sovereign  in  England 
had  attempted  before  ;  the  arts  never 
flourished  so  prosperously,  or  derived 
greater  benefit  from  encouragement  un¬ 
der  any  former  reigns.  His  Majesty  pa¬ 
tronised  them,  both  as  the  sovereign  of 
the  country,  and  as  a  private  gentleman. 
In  his  reign  appeared  men,  eminent  in 
every  department  of  life  ;  the  eloquent 
and  stedfast  statesman  ;  the  victorious  ge¬ 
neral  ;  the  enlightened  senate  ;  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  the 
drama  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  Eng¬ 
land’s  mighty  bulwarks,  —  the  navy  ! 
England  was  then  radiant  with  the  blaze 
of  genius,  never  was  such  eminence  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  reign.  In  the  senate, 
shone  Pitt,  Fox,  Grattan,  Burke,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  &c.  Wellington  in  the  army  ;  Nel¬ 
son,  Howe,  Vincent,  and  Collingwood  in 
the  navy.  In  literature,  Samuel  John¬ 
son  ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  West  in 
painting  ;  Garrick,  Kemble,  and  Sid  - 
dons,  in  the  drama.  In  painting,  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  pre-eminent ;  and  he  revived 
the  almost  drooping  powers  of  the  pencil  ; 
and  displayed,  to  the  invidious  spirits 
both  of  natives  and  foreigners,  the  mighty 
capabilities  of  Englishmen,  and  his  works 
will  ever  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
as  long  as  civilization  continue  in  the 
world,  and  wisdom  be  the  pursuit  of  man. 
He  was  also  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
literary  attainments.  Another  genius  rose 
on  the  ashes  of  Reynolds,  the  late  vene¬ 
rable  president,  Benjamin  West ;  he  too, 
under  his  late  Majesty,  was  enabled, 
throughout  his  long  and  well-spent  life, 
to  pursue  the  loftier  style  of  painting,  and 
has  left  to  posterity  undying  monuments 
of  his  fame,  and  his  sovereign’s  taste  ;  if 
he  possessed  not  the  vigour,  glowing 
energy,  and  brilliant  colouring  of  Rey¬ 
nolds,  he  equalled  him  in  grace  and  dis¬ 
position  of  his  subjects  ;  in  chiaro-scuro 
he  was  inferior,  for  Sir  Joshua  was  a 
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consummate  master  of  his  art  in  that  par¬ 
ticular. 

Some  pretend  to  say,  that  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  fine  arts,  and  artists 
themselves,  make  too  much  ado,  too  much 
of  consequence,  in  demanding  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  patronage  of  the  government  and 
the  wealthy  :  that  painting  is  but  a  minor 
consideration  in  the  balance  of  national 
affairs ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  the  end  but  use¬ 
less,  and  the  fruits  of  its  pursuit  but  orna¬ 
mental.  Granted  it  is  ornamental ;  and 
as  we  live — or  at  least  fancy  we  do — -in  a 
civilized  country,  in  a  refined  age,  what¬ 
ever  is  ornamental  must  be  useful.  To 
argue  with  such  cold-blooded  beings  were 
madness  ;  for  no  truth,  however,  appa¬ 
rent,  could  lighten  their  circumscribed 
understandings.  But  such  a  country  as 
England,  whose  government  is  a  pillar  of 
strength  ;  whose  moral  and  charitable 
institutions  are  objects  of  admiration  to  all 
the  world  :  whose  inhabitants  profess  to 
be  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  known 
nations  of  the  universe  ;  where  such  pro¬ 
testations  as  these  are  trumpeted  forth,  the 
country  is  bound  to  support  her  high  pre¬ 
tensions,  by  a  corresponding  liberality  in 
its  protection  and  encouragement  of  science 
and  art,  and  their  professors. 

To  deny  that  the  arts  have  no  tendency 
to  improve  the  manners  and  refine  the 
country,  is  to  deny  the  utility  of  all  moral 
improvement  since  the  days  of  Adam. 
Every  pursuit  in  a  civilized  country,  how¬ 
ever  minute  it  may  be,  or  insignificant  at 
first  sight,  will,  on  due  consideration,  be 
found  to  add  its  mite  towards  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  refinement  of  man  ;  for,  the  more 
man  improves  injknowledge,  the  more 
exalted  his  sentiments  become,  the  closer 
he  approaches  in  affinity  to  the  wisdom 
and  perfection  of  his  God  !  In  truth, 
what  man  is  there,  in  whose  bosom  there 
is  the  least  spark  of  enthusiasm,  of  ener¬ 
gy,  and  ambition,  who  is  content  with 
utility  alone,  and  aspires  not  to  gain  per¬ 
fection  ? 

To  those  inanimate  beings,  who  crawl 
through  life  as  a  slug  that  leaves  nothing 
but  its  slime  ;  who  hate  whatever  is  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  who  are  incapable  of  offering  that 
praise  which  results  from  an  admiration 
of  the  beauties  of  creation  ;  to  whom  all 
the  world  is  a  vacuum,  who  live  without 
loye,  and  die  without  regret,  unpitied  and 
forgotten,  — ’twere  useless  to  attempt  to 
inspire  with  feeling  ;  for  no  language  or 
<3i  s-course,  however  eloquent ;  no  des¬ 
cription,  however  vivid,  can  melt  or  soften 
their  adamantine  hearts,  “  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead !” 

Great  God  !  from 

Such  torpid  souls  my  course  through  life  de¬ 
fend) 


Oli !  this  favour  grant  me,  that  I  may  spend 
My  short-lived  hours  with  beings  who  dwell 
On  naught  but  thy  boundless  love,  and  excel 
In  Wisdom’s  school,  and  all  the  works  of  art, 
And  to  mankind  the  fruit  of  their  minds  im¬ 
part.  Hawthorn. 

{To  be  Continued .) 


BIOGRAPHICAL  TABLET  of  the  LATE 
POPE  LEO. 

For  the  Olio . 


The  chiefest  primate  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
Elected  Bishop,  privileged  to  sit 
High  in  th’  ascendant  of  the  papal  chair, 
With  absolute  succession,  amply  filled 
At  an  important  crisis,  by  Pope  Joan  ; 

More  nobly  free  from  bigot  craft,  and  like 
Thy  name,  a  Lion,  (with  humanities, 
Exemplars  to  all  creeds  and  covenants) 
Wrought  with  the  beauteous  mildness  of  the 
Lamb, 

And  understanding,  by  a  nat’ral  bent 
Expanding  in  the  hierachy,  convey’d 
More  lib’ral  sentiments  to  Protestant 
Abilities,  than  Predecessors  armed 
With  all  the  fire  and  thunder  of  their  power 
Immaculate.  Time,  that  progressive  light, 
Sheds  in  the  rapid  course  of  history’s  tide, 
Promoted  thy  septennial  reign.  The  feuds 
Our  sister  isles,  the  continental  states, 

And  powers  controlled  by  Yetos,  Cardinals 
And  Bulls,  like  thee  must  die  ! — 

May  thy  successor 

Unlock  the  intellectual  sources  !  May 
The  keys  of  Knowledge  open  every  soul. 
And  universal  charity  and  peace 
A  realm  of  Glory  beam  upon  thy  tomb.  P. 


ANECDOTES  OF  NAPOLEON. 


Confident  that  the  larger  portion  of  our 
readers,  like  ourselves,  feel  interested  in 
every  particular,  however  trivial,  that 
tends  to  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  departed  Napoleon,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  serve  up  a  few  desultory  anecdotes 
of  the  Emperor.  They  are  related  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  (M.  de 
Bausset,)  in  his  highly  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  entitled, — <e  Memoires 
Anecdoiiques  sur  Cinterieur  du  Palais , 
et  sur  quelques  evenemens  de  V Empire, 
depuis  1805,  jusqu'au  1  &  Mai,  1814; 
pour  servir  a  fhistoire  de  Napoleon .” 
They  form  a  portion  of  an  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  tile  above  work,  in  the  new 
London  Review.  Our  first  exhibits  the 
urbanity  of  Napoleon. 

The  Emperor's  Politeness. — -The  day 
of  the  present  King  of  Spain’s  arrival  at 
Bayonne,  he  dined  with  the  Emperor  at 
Marac.  Napoleon  came  to  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase  to  receive  him,  and  talked 
very  fluently  with  every  one  during  din¬ 
ner,  but  never  addressed  Ferdinand  either 
as  king  or  prince.  An  hour  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  hotel,  Ferdinand  received  a 
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verbal  message  from  the  emperor,  to  say 
that  his  royal  highness  could  not  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  king  till  the  question  of  the  abdi¬ 
cation  should  be  fully  settled  on  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Charles  IV.,  who  was  daily  ex¬ 
pected. 

Charles,  on  his  arrival,  was  also  invit¬ 
ed  to  dine  at  Marac.  Napoleon  came 
down  to  the  carriage-door  to  receive  the 
old  king,  who  was  extremely  embarrassed 
with  gout,  a  long-sword,  and  the  modem 
steps,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  unac¬ 
quainted.  On  dinner  being  announced, 
the  emperor  presented  his  hand  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  M.  de  Bausset  pre¬ 
ceded  en  grand.  Napoleon  walked  fast 
for  an  instant,  till  noticing  it  himself,  he 
said,  (e  Your  majesty,  perhaps,  thinks  I 
am  proceeding  rather  quickly  ?”  “  Ah  ! 

Sire,”  answered  the  queen,  with  a  smile  ; 
(e  it  is  your  usual  way.”  The  emperor 
changed  his  pace,  and  remarked,  “that  he 
always  made  a  point  of  conforming  him¬ 
self  in  all  things  to  the  taste  of  ladies.” 


Napoleon's  excellent  Memory. — When 
the  celebrated  conference  at  Erfurt  was 
taking  place  in.  September  and  October, 
1808  ;  Talma  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
Theatre  Franqais  were  there,  and  the 
Emperors  of  Russia  and  France  went  to 
the  play  every  night.  One  day  at  din¬ 
ner,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  Gol¬ 
den  Bull,  which  had  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Germanic  constitution  till  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  prince  primate  remarked  that  it 
was  published  in  1409.  Napoleon  ob¬ 
served  that  that  was  a  mistake,  the  Golden 
Bull  having  been  proclaimed  in  1336, 
(1356  ?)  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  “  Very  true.  Sire,”  said  the 
prince  ;  “  I  was  wrong  ;  but  how  comes 
it  that  your  majesty  remembers  such  de¬ 
tails  as  these?”  “  When  I  was  nothing 
butsecond  lieutenant  of  artillery,”  answer¬ 
ed  Napoleon  ;  every  one  leaned  forward, 
and  listened  with  marked  interest ;  “  when 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  second  lieutenant 
of  artillery,”  resumed  the  emperor  with  a 
smile,  “  I  was  three  years  in  garrison  at 
Valence,  and  lived  very  retired.  By 
good  luck,  I  lodged  at  a  well-informed 
and  civil  bookseller’s,  and  during  my 
stay  there,  I  read  his  library  over  and 
over  again  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  nothing  of  what  I  then  read,  even 
about  things  entirely  foreign  to  my  habits 
and  pursuits.  The  fact  is,  I  have  a  natu¬ 
ral  memory  for  figures,  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  I  can  quote  to  my  ministers  the 
items  and  the  sums  total  of  some  of  their 
accounts  that  have  been  settled  a  year 
before.” 


Generosity  of  Napoleon. — At  Erfurt, 
one  day,  when  the  royal  party  were  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  drawing-room  for 
dinner,  the  Emperor  Alexander  perceived 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  sword.  Napo¬ 
leon  immediately  presented  his  own,  and 
begged  the  emperor  to  accept  it.  Alex¬ 
ander  received  it  with  apparent  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  said,  “  I  take  this  sword  as  a 
mark  of  friendship.  Your  majesty  may 
be  sure  that  it  will  never  be  drawn  against 
you.” 

Napoleon  and  Alexander  parted  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1808.  They  never  saw 
each  other  again. 

The  first  introduction  of  General  Ju~ 
not  to  the  Emperor. — Junot  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Napoleon  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  During  the  attack  of  a  town  in 
Italy,  Napoleon  having  occasion  to  trans¬ 
mit  some  order  to  a  distant  point,  called 
Ragois,  the  captain  of  a  company  of 
grenadiers,  and  told  him  to  write  what  he 
was  going  to  dictate.  Ragois,  not  being 
able  to  write,  called  Junot,  the  bel  esprit 
of  the  company,  out  of  the  ranks.  Down 
went  young  Junot  on  one  knee  and  wrote 
from  Napoleon’s  dictation.  Just  as  he 
had  finished,  a  cannon-ball  passed  between 
him  and  the  general,  ploughed  up  the 
ground,  and  dusted  the  paper  which  Ju¬ 
not  held  in  his  hand  ;  upon  which  he  rose, 
and  following  the  flying  ball,  with  a  low 
bow,  said,  “  It  is  as  well  to  be  civil  with 
every  one,  and  so  I  say.  Thanks,  M.  le 
Boulet,  for  the  dust  yon  have  spared 
me.”  This  was  the  sort  of  man  that 
Napoleon  wanted,  and  he  served  pretty 
well  upon  the  whole. 

Napoleon's  Exactness. — The  emperor 
read  the  English  newspapers  every  day 
in  French,  the  translation  of  which  was 
rigorously  exact.  One  day,  January, 
1811,  he  gave  some  of  these  extracts  to 
the  Prefect  of  the  Palace,  and  ordered 
him  to  read  them  aloud  during  dinner. 
The  prefect  got  on  pretty  well  till  he 
stumbled  at  some  uncouth  epithets  with 
which  he  was  puzzled  how  to  deal,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  presence  of  the  empress,  and 
a  room  full  of  domestics.  He  blew  his 
nose,  and  skipped  the  words. — “  No 
said  Napoleon,  “  read  out ;  you  will  find 
many  more.”  “  I  should  be  wanting — ” 
“  Read,  I  tell  you,”  repeated  the  empe¬ 
ror,  “  read  every  thing.”  At  last,  M. 
de  B.  ran  upon  “  tyrant  or  despot,” 
which  he  commuted  for  “  emperor.” — 
Napoleon  caught  the  paper  out  of  his 
hands,  read  the  real  phrase  aloud,  and 
then  ordered  the  prefect  to  continue. 
These  translations  used  to  be  made  by 
Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano. 
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The  Emperor  under  the  sad  reverses 
of  fortune. — At  the  period  of  Napoleon’s 
abdicating  the  throne  of  France,  for  the 
retirement  of  Elba,  one  day  he  was 
walking  on  the  terrace,  under  the  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Francis  I.,  which  many  of  our 
readers,  no  doubt,  remember  well,  ac¬ 
companied  by  M.  de  Bausset,  whom  he 
questioned  as  to  all  he  had  seen  or  heard 
during  the  late  events.  He  found  great 
fault  with  the  measure  adopted  by  the 
council,  in  leaving  Paris ;  the  letter  to 
his  brother,  upon  which  they  acted,  had 
been  written  under  very  different  circum¬ 
stances  ;  the  presence  of  the  Empress 
Louise  at  Paris  would  have  prevented  the 
treason  and  defection  of  many  of  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  he  should  still  have  been  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  with  which 
he  could  have  forced  his  enemies  to  quit 
France,  and  sign  an  honourable  peace. 
The  prefect  expressed  his  regret  that  peace 
had  not  been  nude  at  Chalillon.  “  I 
never  could  put  any  confidence,”  said  Na¬ 
poleon,  “  in  the  good  faith  of  our  ene¬ 
mies.  Everyday  they  made  fresh  demands, 
imposed  fresh  conditions  ;  they  did  not 
wish  to  have  peace — and  then — I  had  de¬ 
clared  publicly  to  all  France  that  I  would 
not  submit  to  humiliating  terms,  although 
the  enemy  were  on  the  heights  of  Mont¬ 
martre.”  De  B.  remarked  that  France 
within  the  Rhine  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  kingdoms  in  the  world  ;  on  which, 
Napoleon,  after  a  pause,  said,  i(  1  abdi¬ 
cate,  but.  1  yield  nothing,” 

He  ran  rapidly  over  the  characters  of 
his  principal  officers,  but  dwelt  on  that  of 
Macdonald.  £t  Macdonald,”  said  he, 
“  is  a  brave  and  faithful  soldier  ;  it  is 
only  during  these  late  events  that  I  have 
full}*  appreciated  his  worth.  His  con¬ 
nexion  with  Moreau  prejudiced  me  against 
him  ;  but  I  did  him  injustice,  and  regret 
much  that  I  did  not  know  him  better.” 
Napoleon  paused,  then  after  a  moment’s 
pause, — ”  See,”  said  he,  “  what  our  life 
is  !  In  the  action  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  I 
fought  with  desperation,  and  asked  nothing 
but  to  die  for  my  country.  My  clothes 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  musket-balls;  but, 
alas  1  not  one  could  touch  my  person  ! 
A  death  which  I  should  owe  to  an  act  of 
desperation  would  be  cowardly  ;  suicide 
does  not  suit  my  principles,  nor  the  rank 
l  have  holdeu  in  the  world.  I  am  a  man 
condemned  to  live.”  Fie  sighed  almost 
to  sobbing  : — then,  after  several  minutes’ 
silence,  he  said,  with  a  bitter  smile, — 
t£  After  all  they  say,  a  living  camp-boy 
is  worth  more  thau  a  dead  emperor  — 
ana  immediately  retired  into  the  palace. 
It  was  the  last  time  De  Bausset  ever  saw 
his  master. 


_ _  i 

(For  the  Olio.') 

Mahomet' s  Ovens. — Mahomet,  in  his 
Alcoran,  introduces  God  saying,  <£  when 
the  time  we  had  appointed  for  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  men  was  come,  and  the  oven 
began  to  boil  up  and  run  over.”  This 
oven  differs  from  the  common  ovens,  for 
it  has  a  narrow  opening  at  the  top,  and 
is  generally  made  of  stone.  This  sort  of 
ovens,  the  Mahometans  say.  Eve  made 
use  of  to  bake  her  bread,  which  came 
by  inheritance  from  patriarch  to  patriarch 
down  to  Noah  ;  and  from  this  oven,  they 
say,  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  began  first 
to  flow,  as  it  were,  boiling  over  ;  which 
agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbies, 
who  affirm  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were 
hot  and  boiling. 

To  Abate. — A  horse  in  horsemanship 
is  said  to  abate ,  when  working  upon 
curvets,  he  puts  his  two  hind  legs  to  the 
ground  both  at  once,  and  observes  the 
same  exactness  at  all  times. 

Abcedary. — When  Thomas  Farnabie 
landed  in  Cornwall,  his  distresses  made 
him  stoop  so  low  as  to  be  abcedarian , 
and  several  were  taught  their  hornbooks 
by  him. 

Hable  and  Hability  are  epithets  com¬ 
monly  found  in  many  of  our  old  writers, 
and  it  is  therefore  questionable  if  the 
cockneys  violate  the  fundamental  rules 
of  orthography,  so  much  as  our  modem 
critics  will  have  it.  Spencer  says,  of 
tall  young  men — 

‘  All  habler  far  and  sound  : 

and  the  golden  book. 

In  all  liabilities  far  nobler  and  profound.’ 

Filberts  or  Filberd  of  full  and  beard, 
the  skin  thereof  being  covered  with  down , 
like  the  first  appearance  of  the  beard  on 
the  chin. 

Father  John. — A  Bon  Hatines,  a  bird 
of  Abyssinia,  so  called,  because  it  appears 
on  St.  John’s  day :  the  term  signifying 
Father  John.  At  this  season,  all  water- 
fowl  that  are  birds  of  passage  resort  to 
Ethiopia,  when  the  tropical  rains  first  mix 
with  the  Nile.  This  bird,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  is  the  Ibis  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

Touching  the  Alcoran. — Since  it  is 
deemed,  among  the  Mahometans,  a  most 
heinous  crime  to  touch  the  sacred  book 
under  equivocal  circumstances,  on  the 
cover  thereof  it  is  generally  written,  lest 
any  should  plead  inadvertency,  “  Let 
none  touch  it,  but  such  as  are  clean.” 
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Haberdasher.  —  Minshew  derives  it 
from  hart  tsher  das-Teut. — <e  Will  you 
have  this  ?” 

Jack.- — Derived  from  scullion  boys, 
commonly  called  Jack,  used  to  be  turn¬ 
spits. 

Abelins . — A  sort  of  Christian  heretics 
in  Africa,  who  adopted  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  to  inherit  their  estates,  passing  by 
their  children  by  their  wives,  as  if  they 
were  illegitimate. 

Penny  mongers. — Were  persons,  who 
used  to  sit  in  the  Old  Change ,  to  give 
pence  to  those  who  had  more  farthings 
than  they  liked  to  keep  :  a  farthing  was 
given  for  every  five  shillings  worth  of 
change.  Jews  were  most  commonly  the 
pennymongers ;  hence  the  proverb — 
4f  A  Jew’s  eye  for  a  pennymonger 
meaning  value  for  value,  or  a  mutual  ac¬ 
commodation. 

Clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag. — Three  offi¬ 
cers,  who  record  tire  return  of  all  inquisi¬ 
tions  out  of  every  shire,  make  all  patents 
of  customers,  gaugers,  comptrollers,  &c.; 
each  record  being  put  into  a  little  bag. 

Peter's  Post. — A  famous  quarry  in 
Yorkshire,  whose  stones  built  the  minster 
of  St.  Peter’s  in  the  city  of  York. 

Peter  Men. — Those  who  used  unlaw¬ 
ful  engines  and  arts  in  catching  fish  in  the 
river  Thames.  Joida. 


HINDOO  DIVERSIONS. 

From  that  extremely  pleasant  and 
amusing  book,  ‘  Twelve  Years  Military 
Adventures  in  India,’  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “  Sometimes  a  strolling  juggler, 
or  band  of  tumblers,  will  request  leave  to 
exhibit  their  dexterity  or  agility-  before 
you ;  when  they  will  swallow  their 
swords,  make  their  snakes  dance,  and 
play  such  tricks,  without  any  fuss,  and 
with  so  little  apparatus,  as  would  make 
the  most  scientific  conjuror  in  Europe 
stare.  The  tumblers,  too,  will  perform 
feats,  on  a  simple  piece  of  sod,  which  all 
Astlev’s,  or  the  Circus,  could  not  equal. 
The  snakes,  used  for  dancing,  although 
generally  of  the  most  venomous  kinds, 
have  their  fang-teeth  Extracted,  so  that 
they  are  rendered  perfectly  inocuous. — 
This  tooth  is  in  shape  like  the  claw  of  a 
dog,  or  the  tusk  of  a  boar,  and  has  a  hole 
running  through  it  communicating  with  a 
bag  of  venom.  It  is  capable  of  being 
moved  up  and  down  in  the  jaw,  like  the 
cock  of  a  gun-lock  ;  commonly  it  lies 
close  down  below  the  level  of  the  other 
teeth,  with  the  point  downwards:  but 
when  the  animal  is  enraged,  it  has  the 


power  of  raising  this  tooth,  so  that,  when 
forced  back  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  part  bitten,  it  presses  on  the  bag,  the 
venom  of  which  then  spouts  through  the 
hole  of  the  tooth  into  the  wound.  You 
are  also  sometimes  entertained  with  a  visit 
from  the  dancing  girls  of  some  neighbour¬ 
ing  pagoda,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  their 
religious  duties  of  dancing  before  their 
god,  are  permitted  to  pick  up  a  little  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  bv  all 
the  means  in  their  power.  These  are  ge¬ 
nerally  accompanied  by  an  uncommonly 
ugly  old  fellow,  who,  while  he  gives  the 
time  to  their  feet  by  thrumming  on  a  tom¬ 
tom,  or  a  kind  of  drum,  serves  as  a  foil 
to  their  charms.  Hindostan  is  the  only 
country  I  ever  was  in  where  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  national  music  ;  I  never 
heard  but  one  Hindostanee  air  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  have  any  music  in  it ;  this 
was  called  Chundah’s  song,  as  being  the 
tune  to  which  a  celebrated  Hydrabad 
dancing-girl  of  that  name  used  to  dance  ; 
and  I  believe  it  owes  most  of  its  beautv 
and  celebrity  to  the  talents  of  the  master 
of  the  band  of  the  33rd  regiment,  who 
harmonized  it.  All  their  musical  instru¬ 
ments  are  the  most  barbarous,  discordant 
things  that  can  be  imagined  ;  in  fact,  they 
have  no  music  in  their  souls. 


CUSTOM. 

Custom  is  the  bane  of  happiness  to 
every  living  creature  that  man  has  power 
over.  Luxurious  custom  is  the  cause  of 
war,  the  greatest  of  all  calamities.  Mer¬ 
cenary  custom  influences  the  promoters 
of  its  continuance.  Customs  of  traffic  har¬ 
dens  the  heart,  enervates  the  finest  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  our  soul,  and  confines  its  native 
energies  within  a  selfish  circle.  Customs 
of  titles,  dignities,  and  family  pride,  make 
improper  distinctions,  and  teach  one  fel¬ 
low-creature  to  look  down  with  contempt 
upon  another,  perhaps  his  superior  in 
worth  and  talent,  and  think  not  what 
worms  we  are  in  comparison  to  the  Ma¬ 
jesty  of  Heaven,  to  whom  alone  belongs 
supremacy  and  honour.  The  custom  of 
bribery  has  sunk  patriotism  into  self- 
interest,  and  the  people  into  slaves. 
Custom  reconciles  the  ear  to  every  evil. 

Custom  is  a  galling  chain,  which  when  once 
Bound  round  the  heart  of  man,  the  glowing 
energies 

Of  an  ardent  mind  subdues  ;  and  confines 

The  lofty  aspirations  of  a  living 

Soul  to  the  circumference  of  a  shadow.  X.  II, 

THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Nature  is  boundless,  wise,  and  won¬ 
derful  ;  but  prejudice  bars  up  the  gate 
of  knowledge.  The  man  who  would 
learn  must  despise  the  timidity  that  shrinks 
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from  wisdom  ;  he  must  hate  the  tyranny 
of  opinion  that  condemns  its  pursuits. 
Wisdom  is  like  beauty,  to  be  won  only 
by  the  bold  ;  and  he  who  pants  for  im¬ 
mortality,  and  the  fame  of  ages  yet  to 
come,  must  crush  the  barrier  of  man’s 
opinion,  and  boldly  soar  to  things  of 
mighty  purposes,  and  ee  posterity  will  do 
him  justice!”  -  X.  H. 

GUINEA  WORMS. 

These  mortifying  animals,  which  abound 
in  India,  and  attack  the  legs  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  residents,  are  generally  about  the 
thickness  of  a  knitting  needle,  being  ap¬ 
parently  composed  only  of  a  transparent 
skin,  filled  with  watery  liquid.  The 
common  way  of  extracting  them,  is  by 
twisting  them  on  a  bit  of  stick,  a  little 
every  day,  and  with  great  care  ;  for  if 
they  break  during  the  operation,  which 
often  happens,  the  leg  swells  and  festers, 
producing  much  pain,  and  requiring  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  a  good  deal  of  hacking 
and  cutting,  before  the  dead  pieces  can 
be  effectually  extracted.  Those  who  are 
attacked  by  these  disagreeable  and  greatly 
to  be  dreaded  beings,  often  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  mount  and  dismount  their 
horses,  in  consequence  of  the  tender  state 
of  their  legs,  which  are  occasionally  so 
exceeding  bad  as  to  cause  them  to  lay  up 
for  weeks  together,  and  sometimes  it  is 
nearly  a  twelvemonth  before  they  can 
fairly  be  got  rid  of.  Their  attacks  almost 
invariably  are  confined  to  the  feet,  and 
the  natives  say  they  proceed  from  drinking 
some  particular  kind  of  water. 


IMITATION  OF  STYLE. 

Every  man  has  a  certain  manner  and 
character  in  writing  and  speaking,  which 
he  spoils  by  a  too  close  and  servile  imi¬ 
tation  of  another,  as  Bishop  Felton,  an 
imitator  of  Bishop  Andrews,  observed, 
ee  1  had  almost  marred  my  own  natural 
trot  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  arti¬ 
ficial  amble  ”  X.  H. 


o£  Parting 
Couutmg. 


CUSTOM  OF  PRESERVING  SNOW  IN  ITALY. 

The  municipal  magistrates  of  Italy  are 
careful  to  make  a  sufficient  provision  of 
snow,  otherwise  they  would  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  anger  of  the  people,  if  a 
want  of  this  necessary  should  be  felt.  The 
government  of  Naples  takes  upon  itself 
to  provide  for  the  city,  and  grants  a  man 
the  privilege,  by  contract,  of  furnishing 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  with 
snow. 

It  is  preserved  in  the  cliffs  and  caverns 


of  the  mountain  San  Angelo ,  betweefi 
Castell-a-Mare  and  Sorento.  Snow  is 
brought  every  night  to  the  shore  on  the 
backs  of  asses  ;  and  porters  are  then 
loaded  with  it,  by  whom  the  city  is  sup¬ 
plied  on  the  following  day.  The  Neo- 
politans  would  murmur  as  loudly,  were 
they  without  snow  for  a  single  day,  as 
our  soldiers,  when  in  a  camp,  if  they 
could  procure  neither  brandy  nor  tobacco. 
The  contractor  is  subjected  to  a  fine  of 
200  ducats,  for  every  day  on  which  the 
city  is  not  sufficiently  provided  with  snow. 

Stratis,  a  poet,  speaking  of  this  custom, 
says,  i(  No  one  willingly  drinks  warm 
wine  ;  but  rather  such  as  has  been  cooled 
in  springs,  and  mixed  with  snow.”  Athe- 
nreus  likewise  quotes  an  epigram,  by  Si¬ 
monides, the  chief  subject  of  which  is  snow. 
(<  Rapidly  rushing  from  Thrace,  Boreas 
scattered  this  snow  on  the  sides  of  Olym¬ 
pus.  Unmantled  men  pierced  him  with 
cold  pains  ;  but  how  mild  did  he  become 
when  he  was  living,  lodged  in  Pierian 
earth  !  I  therefore  cannot  think  it  seemlv 
to  offer  warm  water  to  a  friend,  as.  his 
first  beverage  at  a  banquet.”  H.  B. 


THE  CLAPNET. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Few  villagers  are  unacquainted  with 
the  f  Clapnet.’  In  this  season  their  la¬ 
bours  in  agriculture  are  closed  at  sunset. 
To  the  youths  who  are  not  afraid  of  cold, 
goblins,  and  darkness,  the  f  Clapnet’  is 
insurance  of  amusement  and  gain.  This 
net  is  usually  made  of  twisted  string,  and 
two  pliant  but  strong  sticks,  half  circled 
at  the  top,  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  of  about  six  feet  in  length.  The  as- 
suetude  is  this,  a  net  when  subscribed 
for,  is,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  subscribers, 
who  go  into  the  hay  and  corn  yards, 
visit  the  thatched  houses,  the  eaves  of 
barns  and  sheds,  against  which  they  rub 
the  net ;  by  which  means  they  some¬ 
times  catch  several  dozen  of  birds,  most 
of  which  are  sparrows.  After  about 
two  hours  perambulation,  the  netters 
hasten  to  the  parish  churchwarden,  of 
whom  they  demand  a  farthing  for  each 
bird’s  head,  which  is  severed  from  the 
body  before  him,  and  which  in  a  double 
ratio  is  in  accordance  with  that  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  — ((  are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?” 

Pence  are  highly  valued  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  division  of  this  is  the  next  con¬ 
sideration,  after  which  a  supper  is  made 
of  the  roasted  bodies  of  the  ‘  chirping 
choirs.’  Bats  and  owls  are  sometimes 
ensnared  by  the  net;  they  create  no  small 
hilarity  through  the  quiet  of  dull  eve¬ 
nings,  when  home  is  preferred  to  a  ram¬ 
ble  JoiDA 
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Mugtratumg  of  JDtjSiorj). 


THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  SANCTUARY. 

This  privilege  appears  to  be  of  very 
remote  antiquity  in  this  kingdom,  for  vve 
find  that  the  first  Christian  King,  Lucius, 
who  held  sway  over  South  Britain,  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  cera, 
ordained  that  churches,  with  their  ceme¬ 
teries  or  church  yards,  should  possess  this 
right,  and  that  any  malefactor  flying  to 
such  places  of  refuge  should  there  remain 
safe  and  inviolate.  The  Kings  of  the 
West  Saxons,  Ethelwolf  and  Alfred, 
nearly  seven  centuries  afterwards,  con¬ 
firmed  the  existing  liberties  of  refuge,  and 
granted  similar  other  important  privi¬ 
leges  to  abbies  and  other  holy  edifices 
in  the  realm  ;  and,  it  is  recorded  of  King 
Athelstan,  the  grandson  of  the  noble 
Alfred,  that  he  so  greatly  reverenced  the 
memory  of  John  de  Beverley,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  his  titular  saint,  that  he 
endowed  the  place  of  his  birth  (Bever¬ 
ley)  with  many  great  privileges,  and 
granted  them  immunities  in  the  following 
general  words : — 

As  free  make  I  thee. 

As  heart  may  think,  or  eye  may  see. 

In  addition  to  which,  he  granted  there¬ 
to  the  right  of  sanctuary  ;  so  that  men  of 
desperate  fortune,  as  well  as  those  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  committed  capital  crimes 
deserving  punishment  by  death,  there  re¬ 
main  safe  from  harm.  At  this  place,  the 
same  monarch  caused  a  stone  seat  to  be 
erected,  termed  a  freed-stone,  or  chair  of 
peace,  and  every  offender  who  flew  to 
it  and  seated  himself  therein,  was  secure 
from  the  clutch  of  the  law.  R.  J. 


&U£ctrottana. 


POLISH  JEWS. 

It  was  observed  by  Napoleon,  that 
Jews  were  to  be  met  with  every  where, 
but  no  where  in  such  swarms  as  Poland. 


A  COCKNEY’S  JEU  D’ESPRIT. 

“Why?”  asked  a  Paddy,  “doth  a  sporting 
wight. 

An  Irishman  resemble  at  a  tight  ?” 

“  The  answer’s  plain  enough,”  a  Cockney 
said ; 

“  He  takes  the  H-odcls  in  hopes  of  gaining 
bread.”  P. 


IMPROMPTU, 

«JI  MR.  FROST  BEING  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
MEDICO  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

Is  there  not  reason  this  Society 
Should  not  in  their  productions  prosp’rous  be? 
How  can  their  plants  and  flowers  survive  the 
cost. 

When  they  ’re  directed  by  an  active  Frost? 

P. 


DAVID  THE  PAINTER. 

This  celebrated  French  artist,  in  his 
picture  of  the  coronation  of  Napoleon, 
painted  Cardinal  Caprara  without  his  wig. 
The  likeness  was  exact.  Caprara  remon¬ 
strated  with  David  on  the  omission,  and 
desired  him  to  supply  it.  The  painter 
said  he  never  had  painted,  and  he  never 
would  paint  a  wig.  The  cardinal  then 
applied  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  urged  particularly  that,  as  no  pope 
had  hitherto  worn  a  wig,  it  might  seem 
as  if  he,  (Caprara)  had  left  off  his  own 
on  purpose  to  show  his  pretensions  to  the 
tiara.  David,  however,  stood  like  a  rock 
even  before  Talleyrand,  and  said  that  his 
Eminence  might  think  himself  lucky  that 
nothing  but  the  wig  had  been  taken  off, 
— and  to  this  very  day,  the  wig  is  not  to 
be  seen  in  the  Dicture. 

x 


CERTIFICATE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

An  Irish  soldier  once  waited  on  his 
commanding  officer,  with  what  he  termed 
a  very  serious  complaint: — “  Another 
man,”  he  said,  “  had  upbraided  him  that 
he  was  not  married  to  his  own  wife,  whom 
he  accused  of  being  no  better  than  she 
should  be,  and  called  her  many  bad 
names  besides,  which  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  mention  to  his  Honour.” — 
Colonel:  “  Well,  my  good  fellow,  have 
you  any  proof  that  you  are  legally  mar¬ 
ried  1" — Soldier:  “  Faith,  your  Honour, 
I  have  the  best  proof  in  the  world.”  Here 
he  took  off  his  hai,  or  rather  cap,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  a  cut  skull,  saying,  “  Does  your 
Honour  think  I’d  be  after  taking  that  same 
abuse  from  anybody  but  a  wife  ?” 

Shipp's  Memoirs. 


MR.  O’CONNELL  COMPARED'. 

ft  Who  will  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell 
appear  like  1"  asked  an  Irishman  the  other 
day,  as  he  was  descending  the  ladder  ? — 
f‘  Like  ?”  said  his  fellow-labourer; — 
“  Like  ? — fait,  he’ll  be  after  being  like, 
Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den  !"  Q. 

EPITAPHS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

ei  ASHES  TO  ASHES.” 

The  Dustman. 

By  ashes  I  my  living  made  ; 

Death  ashes  makes  of  me  ; 

The  Sexton  turns  me  with  his  spade 
Ashes  to  make  of  thee.  P. 


“  DUST  TO  DUST.” 

Out  of  the  dust  by  nature  made, 
In  all  proportions  just  ; 

Into  the  dust  I’m  now  convey’d, 
And  of  that  dust  am  dust. 


P. 
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Miav®  aim  c&ronology* 


DATE. 


Feb. 22 


DAYS 


SUN 


23 


24 


25 


* - 26 


Alon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


27 

28 


March  1 


Tfiurs 


Fri. 

Sat. 


DIARY. 


SUN. 


Sexagesima 

Sunday. 

less,  for  tlieuAY 
3  c.  Genesis,  mo. 

6  c. - even 

The  festival  of 
St.  Peter’s  chair 


St.  Peter  Damian 
Sun  ris  47m  af.  6 
— sets  14  - 5 


DATE. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


Feb.  22 


23 


St.  Ethelbert. 
High  Water. 

53nr  af.  5  morn 
14 - 6  aft. 

St.  Tarasius. 


24 


25 


St,  Victor. 
Moon’s  last  quar 
20m  aft  7  night 


St.  Leander. 

The  Alartyrs  of 
the  Pestilence 
of  Alexandria, 
26!. 

High  Water, 

42m  aft  9morn. 
31 - l'Oaft. 


Quinquagesima 

Sunday. 

less  for  the  day 
9  c  Gen  to  v  20  m 

12  c - ev 

St.  David. 


This  festival  Naiale  Petri  de  Cathedra  is  noted  on 
this  day  in  an  ancient  calendar,  made  in  the 
time  of  the  Pontiff  Liberius  about’the  year  354  ; 
it  also  occurs  in  Gregory’s  Sacramentary.  It 
was  kept  in  France  in  the  sixth  century,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  council  of  Tours. 

1825. — Expired  on  this  day  Eleanor  Anne  Frank¬ 
lin,  mt.  30,  wife  of  Captain  Franklin  of  the 
Northern  Expedition.  Airs.  Franklin  ranked 
foremost  among  the  female  writers  of  her  day, 
her  grand  work  ‘  Cceur  de  Lion  or  the  3rd  Cru¬ 
sade,’  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  a  female 
pen,  in  the  annals  of  English  Literature. 

Our  saint,  who  was  bishop  of  Ostia  and  a  Cardi¬ 
nal,  was  born  in  theyear  988.  He  died  A.  D.  1 072. 
1800. — -Died  on  tiiis  day  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  a 
learned  divine,  and  an  ingenious  poet.  Dr.  W. 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Odes,  which  he 
published  in  1756,  and  in  the  succeeding  year, 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  translation  of  Virgil; 
he  wrote  also  an  essay  on  the  genius  and  writings 
of  Pope,  which  is  universally  admired. 

Our  saint  was  during  the  existence  of  the  Heptar¬ 
chy,  King  of  Kent.  He  was  converted  to  Christ¬ 
ianity  in  597,  in  which  year  it  is  recorded  that 
no  less  than  10,000  of  his  subjects  were  baptized 
in  one  day.  He  died  in  616. 

This  saint  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A-  d. 
806. 

1815. — On  this  day  propositions  were  made  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna  (in  order  to  maintain  the 
treaty  of  Paris)  to  seize  Napoleon  at  Elba,  and 
convey  him  to  St.  Helena,  which  proposal  caused 
the  Emperor  to  leave  the  Island,  and  make  a  sud¬ 
den  descent  in  Provence  with  six  hundred  of 
his  guards;  on  the  1st  of  Alarch,  twenty  days 
after  his  landing,  he  entered  Paris  in  triumph, 
but  it  was  one  of  brief  duration,  one  that  ter¬ 
minated  in  defeat,  exile,  and  death. 

This  saint  was  born  of  noble  parentage  in  the  dio- 
cess  of  Troyes  in  Champagne.  St.  Victor  lived 
the  reduce  life  of  an  anchoret  in  such  a  strict 
manner,  that  he  was  emphatically  said  to  live 
without  a  body. 

1828. — Expired  on  this  day  the  benevolent,  eccen¬ 
tric,  and  amusing  author.  Dr.  Kitchener,  the 
subjects  which  Dr.  K.  selected  to  exercise  his 
pen  upon,  prove  him  to  have  been  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  master  of  them  ;  his  Cook’s  Oracle,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  *  will  probably  be  the  last¬ 
ing  Oracle  of  Cooks.’  The  amiable  Doctor 
evinced  considerable  taste  as  a  musician  and 
composer. 

27  Our  saint,  who  was  bishop  of  Seville,  was  born  at 
Carthagena  in  Spain.  He  died  a.  d.  596. 

28  1828. — On  this  day  occurred  one  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  calamities  ever  recorded,  the  fall  of  the 
Brunswick;Theatre,  Well-street,  Wellclose-square 
which  took  place  whilst  the  company  were  re¬ 
hearsing  Guy  Alannering  for  the  evening’s  ex¬ 
hibition;  this  destructive  event  deprived  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  Mr.  Alaurice,  and  eleven  other  persons 
of  life.  Upwards  of  twenty  sufferers  were  ta¬ 
ken  to  the  Hospital  with  severe  injuries.  The 
cause  of  the  accideut  was  the  suspending  of  an 
improper  weight  to  the  iron  roof,  which  it  was 
incapable  of  uearing. 

Alarch  1  The  Diverting  Post,  No.  19,  for  February  and 
IMarch  1705,  has  the  following  lines  on  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s  day — 

Why  on  St.  David’s  day,  do  Welshmen  seek, 

To  beautify  their  hats  with  verdant  leek. 

Of  nauseous  smell  ?  “  For  honour  ’tis,”  they  say, 
“  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  jiatria .” 


26 


Errata.— In  No.  61,  page  91,  article,  Fine  Arts; — for  "words,”  eleven  lines  from  bottom 
read  works j”  and  five  from  bottom,  for  “  snow-light,”  read  “  ” 
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Seepage  133. 


9EHu0ttrati&  Evttck. 


EMMA  POULTON. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  CIVIL  WARS. 

( For  the  Olio.~) 

“  Oh  grief  !  beyond  ali  other  griefs,  when  fate 
First  leaves  the  young  heart  lone  and  desolate 
In  the  wide  world,  without  the  only  tie 
For  which  it  loved  to  live  or  feared  to  die  ; 
Lorn  as  the  hung-up  lute,  that  never  hath 
spoken, 

Since  the  sad  day  its  master-chord  was 
broken.” 


The  small  chapel  in  the  village  of 
E — ,  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  though 
not  noticed  in  the  “  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,”  is,  by  no  means,  an  object 
devoid  of  interest.  Its  shape  and  evident 
antiquity  would  justify  the  supposition 
that  it  was  once  one  of  our  primitive 
churches ;  at  any  rate  the  few  gothic  orna¬ 
ments  still  remaining  on  its  walls  indicate 
that  its  foundation  belongs  to  a  very  re¬ 
mote  period.  The  spot,  too,  on  which  it 
stands,  is  not  without  its  associations; 
tradition  says,  that  it  was  once  the  site 
of  a  Roman  encampment,  which  is 
partlv  borne  out  by  the  existence  of  a 
Yol.  III.  K 


deep  and  extended  trench  that  reaches 
to  the  river,  which  winds  round  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  chapel  stands.  The 
churchyard,  too,  where 

“  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,” 

contains  many  tributes  to  departed  worth, 
erected  by  those  whose  children  shall, 
in  turn  perform  for  them  the  same  me¬ 
lancholy  duty.  But  there  is  one  lonely, 
though  not  wholly  forgotten  grave,  to 
which  a  tale  is  attached,  that  furnishes 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  manners  of 
that  period  when  the  unfortunate  Charles 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  rebellious 
subjects,  and  the  country  was  disturbed 
by  the  strife  of  the  contending  parties ; 
while  the  ties  of  friendship  and  kindred 
were  severed  by  the  violent  factions, 
then  known  by  the  several  names  of 
Cavaliers,  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
Fifth-monarchy-men,  Presbyterians,  and 
a  multitude  of  others ;  all  professing  to 
be  guided  by  their  zeal  for  religion,  or 
love  for  their  king  ;  while  the  licentious 
freedom  of  one  party  was  only  exceeded 
in  iniquity  by  the  cool  and  deliberately 
atrocious  acts  of  the  other.  But  to  turn 
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from  our  digression.  The  small  stone 
slab,  which  covers  the  grave  alluded  to, 
is  now  cracked  in  many  places,  and 
round  its  margin  the  grass  has  risen  so 
as  to  screen  it  from  view,  and  the  weeds 
forcing  themselves  through  the  fissures 
spread  over  the  tablet,  from  which  time, 
assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  foot  of  the 
wanton  school  boy,  has  long  since  erased 
the  inscription. 

It  was  only  upon  my  last  visit  to  this 
spot,  that  I  obtained  from  the  old  sex¬ 
ton,  the  materials  which  enable  me  to 
present  the  following  tale.  I  tell  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  other  times  ;  to  the  stories 
of  which,  I  have,  from  my  infancy,  been 
most  passionately  attached. 

Emma  Poulton  was  the  only  child  of 
a  country  gentleman,  in  the  village  of 

E - ,  who  had  sacrificed  his  life,  and 

nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  in.  the 
cause  of  Charles  the  First.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  “  troubles,”  as  they 
were  then  emphatically  called,  he  mort¬ 
gaged  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to 
a  grasping  attorney  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  and  with  it  equipped  a  troop  of 
horse,  which  did  good  service  for  Charles 
in  the  desperate  engagement  at  Nazeby  ; 


but  their  leader,  and  the  chief  of  his 
company,  perished  in  the  field.  One  of 
those  who  escaped  the  disastrous  conflict 
was  Reginald  Berkley,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  yeoman  of  Purton  ;  and  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  said  tid¬ 
ings  to  the  widow  and  child  of  the  fallen 
royalist.  With  a  heavy  heart  the  young 
soldier  returned  home.  The  mission  was 
doubly  painful  to  him,  for  he  was  the 
betrothed  of  the  gentle  Emma.  Those 
who  are  lovers  can  tell  how  they  met, 
after  absence  on  a  service  fraught  with 
much  danger ;  and  those  who  have  loved 
may  still  call  to  mind  such  scenes  ;  but 
the  pen  cannot  describe  those  moments 
of  rapture.  The  maiden’s  second  thought 
was  of  her  father,  (and  who  will  not 
pardon  its  being  her  second  thought), 
when  her  joy  was  suddenly  clouded  by 
her  lover  informing  her  of  his  death. 
Her  widowed  mother,  her  first  burst  of 
grief  being  over,  saw  with  alarm  their 
destitute  condition  ;  while  Emma  con¬ 
soled  herself  in  that  particular  by  a  re¬ 
liance  on  the  honour  of  her  lover,  whose 
conduct  became  more  marked  and  af¬ 
fectionate  than  it  had  been  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  her  father.  Reginald  returned 
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to  his  family  at  Purton,  but  made  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  his  beloved,  during'  which 
time  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  their 
tranquillity.  The  prince  afterwards  Charles 
the  Second,  had,  after  many  hair-breadth 
escapes,  evaded  his  pursuers  and  reached 
the  Continent  in  safety.  But  this  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long  ;  news  soon 
arrived  that  the  exiled  prince  had  landed 
in  Scotland,  and  was  advancing  with  a 
powerful  army  to  claim  his  just  rights. 
This  intelligence  once  more  aroused  both 
friend  and  foe  to  monarchy  ;  and  while 
some  of  the  royalists  set  out  to  join  their 
prince,  the  parliamentarians  assembled 
their  forces  in  that  prompt,  yet  steady 
manner,  which  always  characterised  their 
proceedings,  and  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  headstrong  zeal  of  the  other  party, 
and  prepared  to  resist  him  to  whom,” 
says  the  author  of  c  Boscobel,’  “  they 
could  afford  no  better  title  than  Charles 
Stuart.”  It  was  then  that  the  young  sol¬ 
dier  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  his 
beloved,  and  hastened  to  prove  again 
that  valour  which  had  gained  for  him 
the  applause  of  older  and  more  expe¬ 
rienced  cavaliers. 

We  shall  not  follow  Reginald  through 
■his  journey,  which  was  one  of  neither 
pleasure  or  security,  for  the  prince  had 
many  bitter  enemies,  who  were  continually 
on  the  watch  to  entrap  his  adherents, 
but  return  to  her  in  whom  all  his  earthly 
hopes  were  centred.  Many  months  passed 
away,  during  which  period  no  tidings 
were  heard  of  Reginald.  At  length  it 
was  known  that  the  prince’s  army  had 
entered  England.  All  was  anxiety  and 
excitement ;  Emma  had  heard  that  a  bat¬ 
tle  would  be  soon  fought,  and  her  heart 
sunk  within  her  when  she  reflected,  that 
though  the  victory  might  be  given  to  the 
royalists,  her  lover  might  be  one  of  the 
victims  in  the  fight. 

She  remained  for  some  days  in  tortur¬ 
ing  suspense,  when  intelligence  arrived 
that  the  army  of  Charles  was  advancing 
upon  Worcester.  Anxious,  yet  dreading 
to  hear  the  issue  of  the  contest,  the  maiden 
would,  for  hours,  sit  at  her  casement,  and 
watch  the  landscape  till  the  sun  had  de¬ 
scended,  and  left  every  object  undistin- 
guishable.  She  had  thus  watched  one 
evening  while  the  sun  was  yet  above  the 
horizon,  intently  gazing  on  every  figure 
that  appeared  in  sight ;  but  the  form  of 
her  lover  met  not  her  gaze.  The  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  still  lit  up  the  latticed  win¬ 
dows  of  the  small  chapel,  and  glowed  in 
the  stream  which  wound  round  the  base 
of  the  hill.  In  the  distance  stood  the 
town,  the  spire  of  its  noble  church  rising 
majestically  above  the  houses  which  sur¬ 
rounded  it.  Not  a  breeze  moved  a  leaf 


of  the  stately  elms  which  shaded  the  house 
of  the  once  happy  family.  Twilight  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  light-shunning,  bat  flit¬ 
ted  in  the  cool  evening,  and  flapped  its 
leathern  wing  as  it  flew  in  fantastic  cir¬ 
cles  round  their  dwelling  ;  but  the  hour 
had  no  charms  for  its  inmates  :  Reginald 
had  not  appeared  to  remove  their  anxiety* 
and  the  widowed  lady,  as  the  night  arri¬ 
ved,  sought  consolation  in  her  Bible,  a 
chapter  of  which  she  was  reading  to  her 
daughter,  who  sat  absorbed  in  her  own 
meditations',  while  her  inward  prayers 
were  directed  to  the  great  Author  of  all 
things,  when  the  distant  clatter  of  horses’ 
hoofs  arrested  their  attention. 

rf  ’Tis  Reginald  !”  exclaimed  the  mai¬ 
den,  in  a  half-smothered  tone,  partaking 
both  of  pleasure  and  doubt — and  her  hand 
was  upon  the  bolt  of  the  door,  ere  her 
mother  was  aware  of  the  cause. 

Wist,  child,  what  would  ye  do  ?  — 
Are  we  not  alone,  and  unprotected  ?— ■ 
What  if  it  should  be  some  of  the  wild  and 
lawless  troopers  abroad,  would  ye  give 
such  as  them  entrance  ?  Prithee  with¬ 
draw  thy  hand  from  the  fastening,  and 
come  hither.” 

To  these  remonstrances,  the  maiden 
made  no  reply,  but  turning  from  the  door, 
was  about  to  resume  her  seat,  when  the 
noise  of  footsteps  was  heard,  and  a  gentle 
knock  was  given  on  the  outside. 

“  Who’s  there  ?’*  demanded  the  matron, 
shutting  her  Bible,  and  looking  over  her 
spectacles,  while  she  motioned  her  daugh¬ 
ter  to  keep  the  door  fast. 

Cc  ’Tis  I,”  replied  a  well-known  voice  ; 
and  the  next  moment  the  bolt  was 
drawn,  and  Reginald  Berkley  entering, 
received  in  his  arms  the  almost  fainting 
form  of  Emma.  In  a  few  brief  words  he 
informed  them  of  the  issue  of  the  battle, 
and  of  his  own  danger.  His  buff  coat, 
the  sleeves  of  which  were  sprinkled  with 
blood,  was  cut  and  torn,  and  but  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  feather  in  his  morion  was  left ; 
his  face  looked  wild  and  haggard,  and  his 
whole  appearance  gave  evident  token  that 
he  had  not  been  idle  in  the  bloody 
strife. 

ee  All  is  lost !”  he  mournfully  exclaim¬ 
ed  ;  ‘f  our  army  is  dispersed,  and  the 
prince  has  fled,  heaven  knows  whither  ! 
I  have  ridden  hard  to  escape  from  the 
bloodhounds,  who  may  be  even  now  at 
my  heels,  for  they  followed  me  and  Ockle 
of  Marston  for  twenty  miles.  The  poor 
fellow  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  harque- 
bnize  shot ;  but  he  is  safely  housed  now, 
and  may  escape.” 

<c  You  will  remain  here  to-night  ?”  said 
the  widow  and  her  daughter,  at  the  same 
time. 

“  ’Tis  impossible,”  replied  Reginald  $ 
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44  I  must  get  to  Purton  before  day-break, 

and  conceal  myself,  or - ha  !  what  noise 

is  that  ?”  he  suddenly  cried,  as  the  dis¬ 
tant  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  struck  on  his 
ear, — 44  by  heaven  !  the  blood-hounds 
are  here  ;  whither  shall  I  fly  ?” 

44  To  the  secret  place,”  cried  Emma, 
eagerly,  44  there  is  a  sliding  pannel  in  the 
wall  of  the  little  red  chamber  above — 
there  you  may  lie  secure.”  As  she  spoke, 
the  noise  became  more  distinct,  and  the 
voices  of  several  men  were  heard.  With¬ 
out  loss  of  time,  they  proceeded  to  the 
little  chamber  Emma  had  spoken  of,  when 
the  hangings  were  drawn  aside,  and  the 
maiden  touching  a  spring  in  the  oak  wains¬ 
cot,  a  pannel  slid  back,  and  discovered  a 
recess  capable  of  holding  two  or  three 
persons.  Reginald  had  scarcely  entered 
it,  when  voices  wer0  heard  under  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  immediately  after  a  loud  knock¬ 
ing  sounded  at  the  door.  To  have  re¬ 
mained  with  the  fugitive  would  have  only 
tended  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  pur¬ 
suers  :  the  widow  and  her  daughter  there¬ 
fore  hastened  down,  just  as  a  female  ser¬ 
vant,  (their  only  domestic,)  had  opened 
the  door,  when  five  or  six  men,  habited 
as  troopers,  entered  the  house.  The  state 
of  their  dress  and  accoutrements  told  that 
they  had  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
death;  and  as  the  light  flashed  on' their 
grim  and  determined  features,  the  terri¬ 
fied  women  shrunk  from  their  gaze  in 
alarm. 

44  Woman,”  said  the  foremost  of  the 
troop,  44  where  is  the  young  malignant  ye 
have  sheltered  ?” 

44  What  mean  ye.  Sir  ?”  enquired  the 
matron,  endeavouring  to  conceal  her  agi¬ 
tation. 

44  It  is  not  for  thee  to  interrogate,”  re¬ 
plied  the  trooper  ;  44  waste  not  our  time, 
but  tell  us  where  he  is  hidden,  for  the 
Lord  hath  this  day  delivered  into  our 
hands  these  sons  of  the  ungodly,  whom 
we  have  smitten  till  the  going  down  of 
the  sun.” 

44  He  is  gone  hence,”  said  the  widow, 
in  an  almost  inarticulate  voice. 

44  Daughter  of  Moab,”  replied  the 
trooper,  taking  the  light,  and  holding  it 
before  her  beautiful  face,  while  a  tear 
glistened  on  her  blanched  cheek  ;  44  thy 
trembling  frame,  and  faltering  voice,  tells 
me  that  thou  hast  spoken  the  words  of 
falsehood.  In,  brethren,  in,  and  search 
the  dwelling  of  these  Moabitish  women.” 
As  soon  as  the  signal  for  havoc  was  given, 
the  rest  of  the  troopers  drew  their  swords, 
and  dispersed  themselves  over  the  house, 
while  the  females  remained  in  the  room 
below,  half  dead  with  fear  ;  but  in  a 
short  time  they  were  summoned  to  open 
the  several  cupboards  and  presses  in 


which  the  rebel  troopers  imagined  their 
victim  might  be  concealed. 

The  room  to  which  they  principally 
confined  their  search  was  that  in  which 
Reginald  was  secreted  ;  and  they  hesi¬ 
tated  not  to  tear  down  and  destroy  those 
pieces  of  furniture  which  they  supposed 
might  furnish  a  shelter  for  the  fugitive  ; 
during  which  the  females  remained  in  a 
state  of  frightful  apprehension.  Some  of 
the  troopers  tore  off  the  bedding,  and 
pierced  the  furniture  with  their  swords  ; 
while  others  struck  on  the  panels  of  the 
oak  wainscot,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
discover  by  the  sound  the  hiding  place  of 
their  victim,  who  they  knew,  from  the 
agitation  of  the  women,  must  be  some¬ 
where  in  the  house.  On  a  sudden,  one 
of  them  struck  the  panel  which  concealed 
the  recess,  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
when  a  hollow  sound  was  returned,  which 
plainly  indicated  that  it  did  not  cover  the 
wall  alone. 

44  Come  hither,  brethren,”  cried  the 
trooper,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  44  lend 
me  your  aid  to  tear  down  this  wainscot, 
for  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  a  se¬ 
cret  place  is  behind  it.  Zebulon-fear- 
the-Lord,  prithee,  lend  me  thy  dagger, 
it  is  much  stronger  than  mine,  and  will 
serve  to  force  out  this  panel.” 

The  dagger  was  handed  to  him  ;  but 
his  efforts  to  break  the  hard  oak,  of  which 
the  panel  was  formed,  proved  abortive. 

44  Hold  cried  one  of  his  compa¬ 
nions,  as  he  drew  a  petrionel  from  his 
belt,  44  this  will  tell  if  any  one  is  con¬ 
cealed  behind  it.  I  will  fire  through  the 
wood !” 

These  words  were  like  an  electric  shock 
to  the  nerves  of  the  poor  maiden,  who 
in  a  frantic  manner,  besought  the  ruffian 
to  spare  the  life  of  her  lover,  and  falling 
on  her  knees  before  them,  she  entreated 
them  to  have  mercy,  while  her  fair  eyes 
streamed  with  tears,  and  her  heaving 
bosom  betrayed  her  mind’s  agony.  But 
she  spoke  to  men  whom  a  gloomy  fana¬ 
ticism  had  rendered  callous  to  human 
misery,  and  a  grim  smile  played  on  their 
countenances  as  they  beheld  her  distress, 
for  it  told  them  their  victim  was  already 
within  their  grasp. 

44  Daughter,”  said  the  first  trooper, 
as  he  coolly  wound  up  the  lock  of  the  large 
horsepistol,  or  petrionel,  he  held  in  his 
hand,  44  we  are  none  of  those  who  do 
their  work  negligently  ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
hath  delivered  him  into  our  hands  ;  is  it 
not  written,  4  the  ungodly  shall  be  cut 
off,’  even  as - ” 

44  Oh  spare  him!  spare  him  !”  cried 
the  agonised  girl,  clasping  the  knees  of 
the  trooper,  44  spare  him,  and  all  we 
have  is  yours.” 
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ff  Tempt  not  a  soldier  of  Emanuel 
with  the  riches  of  this  world/’  replied 
the  trooper ;  “  away  with  thee,  thou 
child  of  the  ungodly  !”  and  striding  for¬ 
ward  he  fired  at  the  wall.  The  report 
shook  the  house,  but  high  above  it  rose 
the  shriek  of  the  almost  frantic  Emma  ; 
the  glass  in  the  latticed  window  showered 
down  on  the  floor,  and  the  chamber  was 
filled  with  smoke.  The  terrified  youth, 
uninjured  by  the  bullet — which,  however, 
passed  near  him  during  the  confusion, 
gently  drew  aside  the  panel,  and  emer¬ 
ged  into  the  chamber.  He  immediately 
made  towards  the  door,  thinking  to  escape 
unobserved,  but  two  of  the  troop  were 
already  there,  and  shouted  loudly  at  his 
appearance,  while  their  drawn  swords 
were  presented  at  his  breast,  and  he  was 
desired  to  surrender.  They  pressed  for¬ 
ward  to  seize  him,  when  quickly  draw¬ 
ing  a  pistol  from  his  belt  he  presented  it 
at  the  foremost,  while  w'ith  his  right 
hand  he  drew  his  sword. 

“  Down  with  the  son  of  Eelial  I”  cried 
the  serjeant  of  the  troop,  “smite  him 
dead  !”  but  Reginald’s  menacing  atti¬ 
tude  kept  them  at  bay,  when  the  serjeant 
fired  his  pistol.  The  shot  was  deadly, 
and  the  unhappy  youth  staggering  back 
a  few  paces,  fell  prostrate,  while  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  blood  deluged  the  floor.  Who 
shall  describe  the  anguish  of  the  hapless 
Emma  at  this  moment  ?  As  her  lover 
fell,  she  rushed  from  the  arms  of  her 
mother,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  corpse 
with  a  shriek  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  it 
sounded  like  no  human  cry.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  death-like  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  the  convulsive  sobs  of  her  widow¬ 
ed  mother. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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LONDON  LYRICS. 

TO  MONSIEUR.  LAPORTE. 

The  Lament  of  the  Orchestra. 

Laporte,  of  Gallic  breed  and  fame, 
Purveyor  chief  in  music’s  name 
Of  jingling:  and  of  singing — 

Opera  Ti-to-tum,  whence  the  sounds 
Of  Discord  that  thy  realm  rebounds, 
Until  our  ears  are  ringing? 

Methinks  it  was  a  scurvy  deed, 

To  stint  each  journeyman  in  need 
The  shilling  on  his  tally; 

Then  stall  the  pit,  and  add  yet  more 
To  prices  much  too  dear  before, 

For  foreign  squeak  and  ballet.* 


*  Laporte,  the  manager  of  the  Opera,  has 
erected  stalls  in  the  pit,  let  at  advanced  prices, 
and  dismissed  some  of  the  best  performers  of 
the  orchestra,  because  they  will  not  play  at 
reduced  salaries. 


The  Trombone  growls  a  curse  on  thee, 

The  Viol  roars,  for  hungrily 
Its  strings  nnrosin’d  grate  ; 

The  French-horn  rumbles,  hollow,  weak, 

Its  breath  full  notes  no  more  can  make, 

It  heaves  in  pty sick’d  state. 

The  Clarionet  is  singing  small, 

And  scarcely  gives  a  note  at  all, 

Or  but  consumptive  treble; 

Bassoons  groan  deep,  like  starving  bears, 

Or  Irish  judges  by  the  ears 
About  an  Orange  rebel. 

The  Fiddles  make  a  horrid  din, 

Enough  to  pour  an  anchorite’s  sin 
In  oaths  on  their  vile  scraping: 

“  O  Tweedle-dum,  our  lord  and  master, 

Our  visceral  strings  will  meet  disaster, 
Music  they  are  but  aping — 

“  Thy  bowels  have  no  sympathy 
For  brethren  worn  as  weak  as  we ; 

Restore  us  to  condition; 

Alas  !  each  hair  that  grinds  a  chord, 
Vibrates  some  malison  or  word, 

That  gives  thee  to  perdition. 

*'  Bochsa,  thy  moral  music-mate, 

Our  lean  cause  will  not  advocate, 

T  hough  life  is  nigh  to  sever ; 

Each  note  comes  fainter  every  bar. 

Eternal  silence  is  not  far. 

To  hush  our  strains  for  ever  ! 

“  Great  Tweedle-dum  Laporte,  we  pray, 
Consider  our  dire  necessity  !” — 

’Twas  thus  the  Fiddles  spoke ; 

As  vain  Duke  Newcastle  may  try 
To  swear  this  Isle  to  bigotry — 

Their  prayer  dispersed  in  smoke. 

New  Mon.  Mag. 


€u(Um$- — No.  9. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


Messrs.  FISHER,  DENMAN,  WAR¬ 
REN,  EDWARDS,  GREEN,  AND 
OTHERS. 


The  organ  blower  said,  let  it  be  we, 
with  truth  and  justice.  Why,  indeed, 
should  the  few  be  exalted,  and  the  many 
pass  unnoticed  ?  Why  should  the  chorus 
spend  their  breath  in  a  succession  of 
twenty  years,  and  have  not  a  line  to  tell 
how  they  sung  ?  Is  it  because  the  thou¬ 
sand  veterans  fall  in  battle  unsought,  or 
that  the  bees  in  the  hive  are  less  worthy 
than  the  Queen  ?  Our  idea  is,  that  we 
are  more  indebted  to  the  union  of  the 
fagot  than  the  sportiveness  of  the  single 
twig,  though  the  one  is  rough  and  col¬ 
lected,  it  is  more  lasting  than  the  gay 
phantom  of  the  breeze.  We  allude  by 
our  metaphor  to  the  Cecilian  chorus. 
Most  of  these  who  form  it,  are  engaged 
in  other  oratorios.  Many,  if  our  recol¬ 
lection  will  serve,  will  be  deserving  of  a 
memorial,  for  their  undeviating  love  of 
music,  and  who  in  reality  and  spirit  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  English  musical 
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people.  Since  our  series  commenced, 
several  societies  of  magnitude  and  talent 
have  opened  an  important  view  of  con¬ 
centrated  influence  in  music.  We  are 
persuaded,  the  science  will  be  more  and 
more  cultivated.  Native  talent  will  rise 
and  shed  its  genius  in  the  circle  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  illustrate  the  domestic  fa¬ 
milies  in  which,  beyond  every  other  op¬ 
portunity,  united  fellowships  will  be 
created,  nourished  and  brought  to  good 
issues,  not  to  say  always,,  perfection. 
Why  should  the  good  old  days  of  harp¬ 
sichord  and  spinnet— -gavot  and  minuet — 
Arcadian  flute  and  Doric  reed — scenes  of 
pastoral  beauty  and  love — why  should 
they  not  be  restored  and  perpetuated  ? 
To  the  chorus,  in  all  past  ages,  whether 
with  the  learned  or  heathen,  we  have 
owed  much,  if  not  most,  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  world  of  harmony.  Highly 
as  Handel  estimated  individual  progress, 
he  used  to  say,  I  luffs  de  gorus.  Han¬ 
del  was  a  glutton  in  music,  as  well  as  in 
appetite.  Haydn’s — 4  Heavens  are  tel¬ 
ling,’  shews  the  grandeur  of  the  creative 
power  of  sounds  properly  applied.  How 
sublimely  beautiful  are  the  passions  of 
the  storm  l  How  far  they  exceed  the 
brilliance  of  a  single  star,  which  abstract¬ 
edly  viewed  is  also  very  beautiful ;  but 
in  the  storm,  the  greater  parts  of  creation 
are  embodied — in  the  star,  only  a  single 
body  of  the  element  is  distinguished. 

*  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost’  produces  great¬ 
er  interest  than  one  of  his  sonnets.  Shak- 
speare’s  dramatic  pieces  exceed  the  power 
of  his  passionate  pilgrim.  Thomson’s 
4  Hymn  to  Solitude’  is  pleasing,  but  what 
to  his  Seasons  ?  A  speech  by  Ulysses 
is  powerfully  delivered,  but  what  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  epic  in  which  the 
universe  is  impregnated.  That  which 
applies  to  poetry  is  not  less  applicable 
to  music.  Hence  the  chorus  is  instru¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  music,  and  we 
give  it  the  substantive  plural  according 
to  our  purpose,  and  it  shall  be  we.  There 
has  been  much  pique  with  public  sin¬ 
gers,  like  great  actors  and  actresses,  about 
red  letters  and  stars  ;  when,  often  they 
have  been  most  ill-starred  personages. 
Though  this  silly  custom  has  been  ob¬ 
served  with  those  of  consequence,  either 
real,  or  assumed,  it  is  of  no  use  in  the 
chorus.  But  in  other  respects,  as  one 
star  differetlr  in  glory  from  another  star, 
so  the  talents  of  the  Cecilians  vary.  Time 
was,  when  Mr,  Fisher’s  bass  voice,  like 
that  of  George  Smith,  came  into  the 
execution  of  4  deeper  and  deeper  still,’ 
and  sounded  like  the  e  double,  double- 
drum’  in  a  £  total  eclipse.’  But  Mr. 
Fisher’s  vocal  powers  are  now  impaired, 
&nd  too  greatly  under  the  influence  of 


time,  to  enable  him  to  compete  with 
younger  efforts.  The  name  of  Denman, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  bass  compass, 
is  remembered  with  that  of  Mr.  Fishery 
when  they  sung  a  duet,  it  attained  a  si¬ 
milar  quality  with  the  fine  acting  of  Kean 
and  Young  in  the  parts  of  lago  and 
Othello.  But  poor  Denman’s  propen¬ 
sity  to  the  liquid  element,  carried  him 
out  of  the  sphere  of  vocal  interest  rather 
prematurely  ;  and  Fisher  is  left,  like 
Time,  with  scarcely  a  lock  over  his 
brow,  as  an  instance  of  better  wear  and 
survivorship.  Mr.  Warren  is  another 
Cecilian,  whose  respectability  and  cha¬ 
racter  have  rendered  him  an  acceptable 
vocalist  in  the  same  line.  But  he  has 
evinced  too  great  a  diffidence  to  si  and 
forth  and  attempt  solos.  He  is,  however, 
one  of  the  decidedly  English  musical 
people,  and  his  love  of  Handel's  oratorios 
is  not  any  where  surpassed.  Every  man 
must  be  an  enthusiast  to  be  superior  to 
the  matter  of  fact  person.  That  Mr. 
Warren  is  one,  to  his  credit,  be  it  ascri¬ 
bed.  But  it  is  that  quiet  and  regular 
enthusiasm  which  shines  steadily  and 
long,  rather  than  the  exhalation  of  a 
passion  which  surprises  and  then  ex* 
pires. 

(To  be  Continued .) 


THE  DEAD  SOLDIER. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


A  wail  was  heard  on  the  battle  plain, 
’Neath  a  tent  where  a  warrior  lay; 

And  tears  were  falling  fast  like  rain, 

O’er  his  cold  and  senseless  clay  ; 

The  damp  of  death  was  on  his  brow, 

And  clench’d  his  bony  hand, 

And  his  blood  had  run  with  a  crimson  how 
O’er  his  blight  battle-brand. 


Where  are  his  hopes  of  glory  now, 

His  immortality  l 
Read  it  upon  his  livid  brow, 

In  his  dilated  eye! 

The  casque  of  his  helm  is  cleft  in.  twain,, 
His  plume  is  wet  with  blood  ; 

And  his  scarf,  the  whitest  on  the  plain. 
Has  drank  the  purple  flood. 


Aud  o’er  him  kneels  his  lovely  bride. 
With  their  first  and  only  born; 
Her  sunny  ringlets  thrown  aside, 

Her  vestments  wild  and  torn  : 

For  like  the  ivy  that  still  clings 
Around  the  blasted  oak, 

She  cannot  leave  him,  till  the  strings 
Of  her  proud  heart  are  broke. 


His  was  a  form  of  might  and  power. 

Rut  that  away  hath  past, 

Like  sunlight  from  the  summer  hour. 

When  comes  the  tempest-blast* 

His  name  must  ever  honoured  be. 

Ranked  with  the  noble  dead, 

He  died  the  death  of  the  good  and  free, 

In  his  country's  cause  he  bled  ! 
Manchester.  N.  ROWLlNbON 
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THE  GARTER. 

(Continued  from  page  119.) 

The  declaration  which  he  had  that 
night  made,  he  shortly  afterwards  accom¬ 
plished,  by  instituting  the  far  renowned 
order  of  the  Garter ;  which,  with  the  ce¬ 
remonies  and  entertainments  consequent 
upon  it,  for  some  time  occupied  the  al¬ 
most  undivided  attention  of  King  Edward. 
His  love  for  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
was,  however,  now  openly  avowed  ;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Philippa,  to 
whom  he  had  already  been  married  by 
proxy,  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  his 
not  sending  the  necessary  escort.  The 
people  soon  began  to  murmur  at  this  de¬ 
lay,  since  not  only  the  honour  of  the 
King,  but  of  the  nation  also,  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  keeping  faith  with  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  whose  alliance  was  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  interests  of  England.  It 
was  at  this  juncture,  that  the  Lord  de 
Grandison  presented  himself  to  the  King, 
and  demanded  a  private  audience. 

“  I  have  letters,  my  Liege,”  said  the 
Barorr,  “  from  tiie  Count  of  Hainault, 
who  bitterly  complains  of  the  delay  in 
executing  the  treaty,  with  the  conclusion 
of  which  your  Grace  was  pleased  to  ho¬ 
nour  me.” 

At  these  words,  the  King  changed  co¬ 
lour,  which  the  Baron  was  not  slow  in 
observing,  as  he  continued,  “  Wherefore 
my  Leige,  should  this  intelligence  dis¬ 
please  you  ?  1  perceive  in  your  glance 

traces  of  dislike  towards  this  union,  which 
all  England  expects  with  such  impa¬ 
tience.” 

“  De  Grandison,”  said  Edward,  £<  kings 
are  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  other 
men.  They  have  hearts,  and  mine  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  a  passion  which  makes  me  sen¬ 
sible  that  rank  and  power  are  not  happi¬ 
ness.” 

“  What,  my  Liege  !  have  your  eyes 
betrayed  your  heart  to  another  object  ? 
Can  you  forswear  your  royal  word  ? — 
Honour,  fame,  policy,  all  forbid  it ;  all 
conspire  to  hasten  your  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Philippa.” 

“  If  you  knew  the  beauty  of  my  own 
court  who  has  inspired  my  passion,  my 
lord,  you  would  not  press  this  subject.” 

“  I  know  nothing  but  your  Grace’s  in¬ 
terest  and  honour,”  said  De  Grandison. 
“  Pardon  my  frankness,  but  there  can  be 
no  motive  to  occasion  any  further  delay.” 
H  “  No  motive.  Lord  de  Grandison  ?” 
said  Edward,  and  he  sighed.  “  Alas  !  I 
see  that  age  has  chilled  your  blood,  and 
frozen  up  your  heart.” 

“  My  Liege,  I  burn  more  than  ever 
with  devotion  to  your  service.  If  this 
marriage  be  not  solemnized,  and  speedily. 


you  will  offend  a  powerful  prince,  to 
whom  you  are  indebted  for  many  benefits 
and  also  disappoint  the  fond  hopes  of  a 
loyal  people.  You  forget  yourself,  my 
Liege ;  remember  that  you  are  King  of 
England  1  I  speak  to  Edward,  who, 
stripped  even  of  the  splendours  of  royalty, 
should  still  be  worthy  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  mankind.” 

“We  shall  see,  my  Lord  de  Grandi¬ 
son,”  said  the  King;  but  now  leave 
me,  leave  me.” 

The  old  Baron  had  no  sooner  left  Ed¬ 
ward,  than  the  King  summoned  Trussell 
to  an  audience,  and  informed  him  of  his 
recent  interview,  and  of  its  unfavourable 
result,  adding,  “  I  wished  to  speak  to  him 
of  his  daughter,  and  of  my  love  tor  her  ; 
but  I  know  not  wherefore,  1  was  unable 
to  explain  myself.  There  is  a  fierce  in¬ 
flexibility  about  that  old  man,  which  ir¬ 
ritates  me.  I  ieverence,  and  yet  I  fear 
him.” 

“  And  is  your  Grace  deceived  by  this 
De  Grandison’s  affectation  of  inflexibility 
and  virtue  ?  Believe  me,  my  Liege,  that 
they  both  have  their  price,  although  it  is 
somewhat  an  extravagant  one.  But  suf¬ 
fer  me  to  undertake  your  Grace’s  suit, 
and  1  will  so  manage  it,  that  the  Baron 
himself  shall  be  the  first  to  give  the  lovely 
Countess  to  your  arms.” 

Upon  leaving  the  King,  Trussell  speed¬ 
ily  sought  and  found  the  Baron  alone  in 
his  apartment,  perusing  and  sighing  over 
his  despatches  from  the  Count  of  Hainault. 
De  Grandison  had  that  instinctive  aver¬ 
sion  for  his  visitor,  which  was  natural  to 
a  mind  like  his  ;  still  he  could  not  refuse 
to  listen  to  a  messenger  from  the  King  ; 
and  Trussell  acordingly  called-up  all  the 
resources  of  an  artful  genius,  to  explain 
the  object  of  his  visit,  with  as  much  de¬ 
licacy  as  possible.  The  old  Lord  listened 
with  a  cold  and  disdainful  attention,  till 
the  conclusion  of  his  harangue,  and  then 
replied,  “  Sir  William  Trussell,  you  ex¬ 
plain  yourself  very  clearly.  The  King 
loves  my  daughter,  and  you  come  to  per¬ 
suade  me  to  use  my  influence  in  inducing 
her  to  yield  to  his  Grace’s  wishes.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  my  Lord,”  said  Trussell, 
“  your  Lordship  misconceives  me.  I 
spoke  merely  of  management,  of  modes  of 
conduct  to  be  observed  by  your  Lordship 
and  the  Countess.  You  have  been  more 
than  fifty  years  a  courtier,  my  Lord,  and 
J  cannot  be  speaking  a  language  which 
you  do  not  understand.  It  is  for  your 
Lordship,  therefore,  to  decide  what  an¬ 
swer  l  shall  bear  to  the  King.” 

“  I  will  bear  it  myself.  Sir  William 
said  De  Grandison,  “  and  that  instantly.” 

“  You  cannot  mean  it,  my  Lord,”  said 

Trussell. 
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u  Any  further  conversation  between 
us,”  said  De  Grandison,  fc  is  quite  unne¬ 
cessary.  His  Grace  shall  shortly  see 
me  ” 

Scarcely  was  the  unhappy  father  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  presence  of  Trussell,  than 
he  sank  upon  a  seat  in  a  state  of  distrac¬ 
tion,  ((  This  then  was  Edward’s  reason 
for  desiring  the  presence  of  my  daughter, 

and  he  would - !  But  he  is  incapable 

of  such  baseness  ;  it  is  that  villain  Trus¬ 
sell  who  has  corrupted  the  princely  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  :  or  can 
my  daughter  be  acquainted  with  the  King’s 
weakness  ?  Can  Katharine  be  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  this  amour  ?  If  but  in  thought 

she  has  dishonoured  these  grey  hairs - ” 

His  look  grew  black  as  midnight,  as  he 
grasped  his  sword  and  rushed  from  the 
apartment. 

The  interview  with  Iris  daughter  at  once 
removed  the  most  painful  of  the  old  man’s 
suspicions,  and  with  an  anxious  but  de¬ 
termined  heart,  he  then  presented  himself 
before  the  King. 

“  Welcome,  my  Lord  de  Grandison,” 
said  the  monarch  ;  “  my  good  friend, 
Trussell,  has  revealed  to  you  the  precious 
secret  of  my  heart ;  and  you  come  to  tell 
me  I  have  not  relied  in  vain  upon  your 
friendship,  and  your  loyalty  ;  your  daugh¬ 
ter- - ” 

“  I  have  just  left  her,  my  Liege  ;  and 
she  has  laid  open  her  whole  heart  to 
me.” 

ef  And  she  hates  me  ?”  said  the  King 
impatiently. 

“  The  most  dutiful  and  loyal  of  your 
Grace’s  subjects.  Katherine  offers  you  a 
homage  the  most  respectful  and  profound. 
But  she  is  the  daughter  of  De  Grandison  ; 
she  is  the  widow  Salisbury  ;  and  that 
neither  of  those  names  have  yet  been 
tainted  with  dishonour,  is  a  truth  of  which 
the  King  of  England  needs  least  of  all  men 
to  be  reminded.” 

“  What  have  I  heard  ?”  said  the 
Kin". 

“  Truth,  my  Liege,  truth;  to  whose 
accents  your  minions  would  close  your 
ears,  but  whom  you  hear  speaking  by  my 
mouth.  My  daughter  is  not  fitted  for  the 
rival  of  the  Princess  of  Hainault ;  and 

to  be - If  I  offend,  my  Liege,  my 

head  is  at  your  Grace’s  disposal.  I  have 
finished  my  course,  and  shall  soon  be  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  serve  you.  Why 
then,  should  I  care  for  the  few  days  which 
nature  might  yet  permit  me  to  live  ?  At 
least  I  shall  die  with  the  assurance,  that 
my  daughter  will  cherish  the  memory  of 
her  father,  and  of  his  honour.  Dispose 
of  me  as  you  please,  my  Liege  ;  you  are 
master.” 

“  Yes,  traitor,”  answered  Edward  ; 


C(  and  I  would  be  your  protector,  and 
your  friend  ;  but  you  compel  me  to  ex¬ 
hibit  myself  only  as  your  sovereign.  In¬ 
stantly  command  your  daughter’s  presence 
here,  or  prepare  yourself  for  a  lodging  in 
the  Tower.” 

ee  The  Tower,  my  Liege,”  replied  De 
Grandison  ;  “  I  will  hasten  thither  with 
as  much  alacrity  as  I  interposed  my 
shield  between  your  Grace’s  breast,  and 
the  arrow  which  was  pointed  at  it,  on  the 
field  of  battle.” 

tf  Audacious  traitor  !”  said  the  monarch, 
“  away  with  him  to  the  Tower  !”  De 
Grandison  was  immediately  hurried  off, 
closely  guarded  :  and  at  that  moment, 
Sir  Neele  Loring,  a  gallant  knight,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  invested  with  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Garter,  rushed  into  the  royal 
presence,  exclaiming,  ee  What  have  I  be¬ 
held,  my  Liege  ?” 

“  The  punishment  due  to  outraged 
majesty,”  replied  the  King. 

“  Nay,  nay,  my  Liege  ;  wherefore 
deprive  your  old  and  faithful  servant  of 
his  liberty  ?  and  for  what  crime  ?  can  it 
be  King  Edward  to  whom  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  ?  Can  it  be  Edward  who  would  load 
the  limbs  of  old  De  Grandison  with  fet¬ 
ters  ?  But  you  relent, — your  Grace  re¬ 
members - ” 

At  that  instant  Trussell  entered  ;  ei  My 
Liege,  De  Grandison  vents  his  anger  in 
violence  and  threats  ;  he  would  write  to 
his  daughter,  but  1  have  denied  him  per¬ 
mission  so  to  do.” 

“  You  hear.  Sir  Neele,”  said  the  King, 
ie  the  old  traitor  indulges  in  threats  to¬ 
wards  our  royal  person  ;  but  I  am  weary 
of  your  boldness.  Sir  Knight ;  I  am  the 
King  of  England,  and  my  subjects  shall 
obey  me.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next ») 


AVVER  BREAD,  OR  THE  FASTING 
CAKE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


MADEand  eaten  in  some  parts  of  Wales 
and  the  West  of  England,  is  similar  to 
the  passover  cakes,  but  thicker,  given 
by  the  Jews  to  their  gentile  friends,  and 
eaten  in  their  own  families.  Most  of 
the  Avver  Bread ,  anciently,  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  cross,  in  remembrance  of 
Hail  Mary  ! — previously  to  the  shriving 
in  Lent,  and  presented  to  landlords  by 
the  poorer  tenants,  as  well  as  priests,  in 
lieu  of  money.  Some  -writers  are  of 
opinion,  the  epithet  is  contracted  for  Ave 
Maria  Bread,  and  others  think  it  refers 
to  Aver  Corn,  rent  formerly  paid  in  corn 
to  religious  houses  by  their  farmers  and 
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tenants.  In  the  f  Cloisters  Unlocked’  is 
a  notice  of  the  recluse  living  several 
weeks  on  Avver  Bread ,  with  the  water 
of  the  fountain,  and  was  in  perfect 
health. 

‘  An  Avver  Penny  is  money  contri¬ 
buted,’  says  an  old  writer,  ‘towards  the 
king’s  averages,  to  be  freed  from  that 
charge  as  a  toll  or  tithe  ;  for  average, 
in  the  Doomsday  Book,  is  the  amount  of 
wages  dueto  a  hireling  for  a  day’s  work.’ 
Or  Avver  Bread ,  says  Whitstone  in  his 
Lookinglasse,  might  be  not  an  average, 
or  Ave  Maria  ! — but  an  avverring  of  the 
truth,  as  a  pledge  in  oatmeal  of  the  ve¬ 
racity  of  a  contract  made  in  Lent  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  pureness  of  the  intention 
of  the  parties. f  P.  R.  J. 


THE  EDINBURGH  MURDERERS. 
From  the  Nodes  of  Blackwood's  Mag. 

Interlocutors —The  EttricJc  Shepherd  and 
Christopher  North. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was  he  a  strong  fallow,  Burke  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  a  neat  little  man  of  about  five  feet 
five,  well  proportioned,  especially  in  his 
legs  and  thighs — round-bodied,  but  nar¬ 
row-chested  —  arms  rather  thin  —  small 
wrists,  and  a  moderate- sized  hand — no 
mass  of  muscle  any  where  about  his  limbs 
or  frame— but  vigorously  necked — with 
hard  forehead  and  cheek-bones— a  very 
active,  but  not  a  powerful  man — and  in¬ 
tended  by  nature  for  a  dancing-master. 
Indeed,  he  danced  well — excelling  in  the 
Irish  jig— and  when  working  about  Pee¬ 
bles  and  Inverleithen  he  was  very  fond  of 
that  recreation.  In  that  neighbourhood, 
he  was  reckoned  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Irish  character — not  quarrelsome — expert 
with  the  spade — and  a  pleasant  enough 
companion  over  a  jug  of  toddy.  Nothing 
repulsive  about  him,  to  ordinary  observ¬ 
ers  at  least — and  certainly  not  deficient 
in  intelligence.  But  he  “  had  that  within 
which  passeth  shew  ” — “  there  was  a 
laughing  devil  in  his  eye,”  James — and 
in  his  cell  he  applied  in  my  hearing  over 
and  over  again  the  words  “  humane 
man,”  to  those  who  had  visited,  him,  lay¬ 
ing  the  emphasis  on  humane,  with  a  hy- 
pocritical  tone,  as  I  thought,  that  shewed 
he  had  not  attached  its  appropriate  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  word,  but  used  it  by  rote,  like 
a  parrot  — 


+  I  once  drank  some  warm  cider  at  Tyden- 
ham,  near  Chepstow,  with  the  Avver  Bread 
grated  like  nutmeg  in  the  glass,  as  a  kind  token 
and  efficacy.  This  cake,  or  bread,  was  above 
fifty  years  old — it  was  hard  and  quite  black, 
and  used  only  as  an  assistant  to  a  cordial, 
very  sparingly. 


SHEPHERD. 

v  Safe  us  !  what  like  was  Hare  ? 

NORTH. 

The  most  brutal  man  ever  subjected  to 
my  sight — and  at  first  look  seemingly  an 
idiot.  His  dull,  dead,  blackish  eyes, 
wide  apart,  one  rather  higher  up  than 
the  other,  his  large,  thick,  or  rather  coarse 
lipped  mouth — his  high,  broad- cheek 
bones,  and  sunken  cheeks,  each  of  which 
when  he  laughed — which  he  did  often — 
collapsed  into  a  perpendicular  hollow, 
shooting  up  ghastily  from  chin  to  cheek¬ 
bone — all  steeped  in  a  sullenness  and 
squalor  not  born  of  the  jail,  but  native 
to  the  almost  deformed  face  of  the  leering 
miscreant — inspired  not  fear,  for  the  as¬ 
pect  was  scarcely  ferocious,  but  disgust 
and  abhorrence  —  so  utterly  loathsome 
was  the  whole  look  of  the  reptile  !  He 
did  not  look  so  much  like  a  murderer  as 
a  resurrectionist — a  brute  that  would 
grope  in  the  grave  for  the  dead  rather 
than  stifle  the  living  —  though,  to  be 
sure,  that  required  about  an  equal  degree 
of  the  same  kind  of  courage  as  stifling 
old  drunk  women,  and  bedridden  old 
men,  and  helpless  idiots — for  Daft  Jamie 
was  a  weak  creature  in  body,  and  though 
he  might  in  sore  affright  have  tumbled 
himself  and  his  murderer  off  the  bed 
upon  the  floor,  was  incapable  of  making 
any  effort  deserving  the  name  of  resist¬ 
ance. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was  he  no  sorry  and  ashamed,  at  least, 
for  what  he  had  dune  ? 

NORTH. 

No  more  than  if  he  had  killed  so  many 
rabbits.  He  was  ready  to  laugh,  and 
leer,  and  claw  his  elbow,  at  every  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  him  which  he  did  not  compre¬ 
hend,  or  in  which  he  thought  he  heard 
something  funny ;  his  sleep,  he  said,  was 
always  sound,  and  that  he  “  never  dream¬ 
ed  none  he  was  much  tickled  by  the 
question,  “  Did  he  believe  in  ghosts  V* 
or  “  Did  he  ever  see  any  in  the  dark  V* 
and  gobbled  out,  grinning  all  the  while 
a  brutal  laugh,  an  uncouth  expression  of 
contempt  for  such  foolery — and  then 
muttering  “  thank  God” — words  he  used 
more  than  once — callously,  and  sullenly, 
and  vacantly  as  to  their  meaning,  he 
thought — “  that  he  had  done  nought  to 
be  afeared  for  his  dialect  being  to  our 
ears  a  sort  of  slovenly  mixture  of  the 
“lower  than  the  lowest”  Irish,  and  the 
most  brutelike  af  the  most  sunken 
4f  Coomberland.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Hark  ye.  Sir, — ane  likes  to  hear  about 
monsters — Was  Hare  a  strang  Deevil 
Incarnate  ? 
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’  NORTH. 

Not  very.  Sluggish  and  inert— but  a 
heavier  and  more  muscular  man  above 
than  Burke.  He  prided  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  on  his  strength,  and  vaunted  that 
he  could  lift  five-sixty-fives  by  his 
teeth,  fastened  to  a  rope,  and  placed 
between  his  knees.  But  it  was  easy  to 
see  he  lied,  and  that  the  anecdote  was 
but  a  trait  of  vanity  ; — the  look  he  had 
in  all  things  of  an  abject,  though  per¬ 
haps  quarrelsome  coward — and  his  brows 
and  head  had  scars  of  wounds  from  stone 
or  shilella,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
head  and  brows  of  many  a  brutal  craven. 

SHEPHERD. 

Did  ye  see  their  leddies  ? 

NORTH. 

Poor,  miserable,  boney,  skinney,  scran- 
ky,  wizened  jades  both,  without  the  most 
distant  approach  to  good-lookingness, 
either  in  any  part  of  their  form,  or  any 
feature  of  their  face,  peevish,  sulky ,  savage, 
and  cruel,  and  evidently  familiar  from  ear¬ 
liest  life,  with  all  the  woe  and  wretchedness 
of  guilt  and  pollution — most  mean  in  look, 
manner,  mind,  dress — the  very  dregs  of 
the  dregs  of  prostitution.  Hare  has  most 
of  the  she-devil.  She:  looked  at  you 
brazen-facedly,  and  spoke  with  an  affec¬ 
tedly  plaintive  voice,  <f  gentle  and  low, 
an  excellent  thing  in  woman,”  and  held 
her  yellow,  (i  yammering  ”  infant,  (the 
image  of  its  father,)  in  her  arm — in  pri¬ 
son  we  saw  her — as  if  it  were  a  bundle  of 
rags — but  now  and  then  looking  at  it 
with  that  species  of  maternal  fondness, 
with  which  impostors  sit  on  house-steps, 
staring  at  their  babies,  as  if  their  whole 
souls  yearned  towards  them — while  no 
sooner  have  you  passed  by,  thau  the  an¬ 
gry  beggar  dashes  its  head,  to  make  it 
cry  better,  against  the  pavement. 


r —  ■ 

&  i  "* 

THOMAS  A  BECKET. 

According  to  traditionary  lore,  and 
probably  in  this  instance  founded  on  truth, 
Becket’s  mother  was  a  beauteous  Saracen, 
named  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  a  Pagan 
Prince,  to  whose  custody  Gilbert,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  had  been  assigned,  after  having  been 
made  prisoner  when  travelling  in  the  Holy 
Land .  The  legend  states,  that  after  a  con¬ 
finement  of  eighteen  months,  he  escaped 
by  the  assistance  of  Matilda,  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  by  his  persuasions. 
She  afterwards,  urged  by  an  unconquer¬ 
able  affection,  deserted  her  family,  and 
following  Gilbert  to  London,  was  there 
married  to  him,  and  had  Thomas ,  the 


archbishop,  (who  was  called  Thomas  of 
Aeon  or  Acres,  the  ancient  Ptolemais, 
from  this  presumed  birth-place  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,)  and  a  daughter  named  Agnes. 

Brayley’s  Londoniana. 


SINGULAR  OCCURRENCE  IN  ARCHBISHOP 
BECKET’S  LIFE. 

Weever,  the  author  of  the  f‘  Ancient 
Funeral  Monuments,”  who  minutely 
relates  the  above  account,  says  the  life  of 
Saint  Thomas  was  a  continual  conflict 
against  the  enemy  ;  upon  Tuesday  he 
suffered ;  upon  Tuesday  he  was  trans¬ 
lated  ;  upon  Tuesday  the  peers  of  the 
land  sat  in  council  against  him  at  North¬ 
ampton  ;  upon  Tuesday  he  was  banished  ; 
upon  Tuesday  the  Lord  appeared  to  him 
at  Pontiniacke,  saying,  ‘  Thomas ,  Tho- 
maSy  my  church  shall  be  glorified  in  thy 
blood.’  Upon  Tuesday,  he  returned 
from  exile  ;  upon  Tuesday  he  got  the 
palm  or  reward  of  Martyrdom  ;  and  upon 
Tuesday,  in  the  year  1220,  his  venerable 
body  received  the  glory  and  renown  of 
translation,  in  the  fiftieth  year  after  his 
passion.  R.  J. 


JAMES  THE  first’s  DEMONOLOGIE. 

This  monarch  was  a  firm  believer  in 
witchcraft,  and  his  <iDenionologie"‘  did 
much  to  spread  and  fix  the  belief  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  originally  published  in 
Scotland,  where  its  effects  were  seen  in 
the  judicial  murder  of  no  less  than  six 
hundred  human  beings,  within  a  twelve¬ 
month  after  its  publication,  for  this  ima¬ 
ginary  crime.'f  This  work  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  England  in  1603  ;  and  in  the 
preface,  the  royal  author  notices  (i  the 
painful  abounding  at  this  time  in  this 
country.,  of  these  detestable  slaves  of  the 
divel,  the  witches,  or  enchanters.”  The 
same  year,  a  new  statute  was  framed 
against  witches,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 
that <c  Any  one  that  shall  use,  practice, 
or  exercise  any  conjuration  of  any  evil 
or  wicked  spirit,  or  consult,  covenant 
with,  entertain,  feed,  or  reward,  any 
evil  or  wicked  spirits,  to  or  for  any  in¬ 
tent  or  purpose  ;  or  take  up  any  dead 
man,  woman,  or  child,  out  of  his,  or  her, 
or  their  grave,  or  any  other  place  the 
dead  body  resteth,  or  the  skin,  bone,  or 
other  part  of  any  dead  person,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  or  used  in  any  manner  of  witch¬ 
craft,  sorcery,  channe,  or  enchantment, 
or  shall  use,  practice,  or  exercise  any 
witchcraft,  enchantment,  charme,  or  sor¬ 
cery,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed. 


t  See  Nash’s  Lenten  Stuff,  which  is  quoted 
bj  Kr-  r.eed  in  his  Shakspeare,  volume  10, 
page  5. 
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destroyed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or 
lamed,  in  his  or  her  body,  or  any  part 
thereof,  such  offenders  duly  and  lawfully 
convicted  and  attainted,  shall  suffer 
death  !”  The  reader  will  perhaps  scarcely 
believe,  that  this  act  remained  in  the 
statute  book,  unrepealed,  till  the  year 
1736,  when  it  was  abrogated  by  the  9th 
Geo.  II.  La  Belle  Assern. 


PERSIAN  CITIES. 

Persia  has,  in  all  ages,  been  remark¬ 
able  for  the  magnificence  of  its  cities. 
Ispahan,  which  was  for  several  centuries, 
the  capital,  though  it  has  ceased  to  be  the 
royal  residence,  is  still  the  most  populous 
of  them.  When  seen  from  a  distance, 
the  lofty  palaces,  and  the  domes  of  the 
numerous  mosques  and  colleges,  derive 
additional  beauty  from  being  half-veiled 
by  shady  avenues  and  luxuriant  gardens. 
Though  the  first  impressions  be  weakened 
by  a  nearer  view,  and  by  contemplating 
the  ruins  of  former  grandeur,  enough  re¬ 
mains  to  excite  great  admiration.  The 
fine  bridges  over  the  Zainderood,  are  still 
in  good  repair.  Almost  all  the  colleges 
have  been  preserved.  Many  of  the  for¬ 
mer  palaces  are  yet  perfect,  and  some 
new  ones  have  been  erected  by  thq.  go¬ 
vernor,  Hajee  Mohammed  HoyseinKhan, 
as  if  to  tempt  the  monarch  to  make  this 
city  onee  more  his  residence.  No  build¬ 
ings  can  be  more  striking  than  some  of 
these  palaces.  The  front  room,  or  hall, 
is  in  general  very  open,  and  supported  by 
pillars,  carved  and  gilded  in  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  manner,  while  the  large  glass  win¬ 
dows,  through  which  it  receives  a  mellow 
light,  are  curiously  stained  with  a  variety 
of  colours.  Before  each  there  is  an  open 
space,  with  a  fountain,  near  which  the 
domestics  stand,  to  watch  the  looks  and 
words  of  their  lord,  who  is  generally 
seated  at  one  of  the  windows. 

Malcolm’s  Persia . 


THE  PEARL. 

The  production  of  the  pearl  is  one  of 
those  mysterious  operations  of  nature, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  unravel.  The  Arabs,  with 
whom  the  pearl  was  an  article  of  great 
traffic,  entertained  a  notion  (which  they 
had  from  the  Brahmins)  that  when  it 
rained,  the  animal  rose  to  the  surface 
to  catch  the  drops  which  turned  into 
pearl.  By  some  of  the  natives  they  are 
supposed  to  be  formed  from  dew-drops 
in  connexion  with  sun-beams,  which 
was  pretty  nearly  the  opinion  entertained 
by  Pliny,  and  the  ancient  naturalists. 

Some  have  thought  them  to  be  an  ac¬ 
cretion  within  the  body  of  the  animal  of 
the  superabundant  matter  with  coats  over 


the  inside  of  the  shell,  called  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  to  which  it  is  very  common  to 
find  little  knobs  adhering,  precisely  like 
pearls,  but  not  of  clear  water.  Others 
again,  consider  them  as  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
ease  or  injury,  like  bezoars  and  other 
stones  found  in  various  animals,  pearls 
being  generally  composed  of  lamellae 
or  coats,  formed  round  a  foreign  nucleus. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  people  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea  were  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  forcing  certain  shell-fish  to 
produce  pearls  ;  as  the  Chinese  at  present 
do  the  Mytilus  Cygneus,  the  swan  mus¬ 
cle,  by  throwing  into  the  shell  when 
it  opens,  five  or  six  minute  mother-of- 
pearl  beads  strung  on  a  thread.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  these  are  found  covered 
with  a  pearly  crust,  which  perfectly  re¬ 
sembles  the  real  pearl.  Beckman  says, 
that  ‘e  Linnaeus  once  showed  him,  among 
his  collection  of  shells,  a  small  box  fill¬ 
ed  with  pearls,  and  said,  Hos  uniones 
confect  artificio  meo ,  sunt  tantum  quin- 
que  annorum ,  et  tamen  tam  magni 
They  were  deposited,  the  professor  adds, 
near  the  Maja  Margaritifera ,  from 
which  most  of  the  Swedish  pearls  are 
procured,  H.  B. 


A  MEDITERRANEAN  SQUALL. 

Emerson,  in  his  Letters  from  the^Egean, 
says,  “  As  we  were  seated  at  breakfast, 
a  sailor  put  his  head  within  the  door,  and 
saying  briefly  that  it  looked  squally  to 
windward,  hurried  again  upon  deck.  We 
all  followed,  and  on  coming  up  saw  a 
little  black  cloud  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  towards  the  south,  which  was 
every  instant  spreading  over  the  sky,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  us;  the  captain  al¬ 
tered  his  course  instantly,  preferring  to 
scud  before  it,  and  in  the  meantime  or¬ 
dered  all  hands  aloft  to  take  in  sail ;  but 
scarcely  an  instant  had  elapsed  ere  the 
squall  was  upon  us,  and  all  grew  black 
around  ;  the  wind  came  rushing  and  cris¬ 
ping  over  the  water,  and  in  an  instant 
the  ship  was  running  almost  gunwale 
down,  whilst  the  rain  was  dashing  in 
torrents  on  the  decks.  As  quick  as  thought 
the  foresail  was  torn  from  the  yards,  and 
as  the  gust  rushed  through  the  rigging, 
the  sheets  and  ropes  were  cracking  with 
a  fearful  noise.  The  crew,  however, 
accustomed  to  such  sudden  visitants, 
were  not  slow  in  reefing  the  necessary 
sails,  trimming  the  rigging,  and  bringing 
back  the  vessel  to  her  proper  course,  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even 
less,  the  hurricane  had  all  passed  by  ; 
the  sun  burst  again  through  the  clouds 
that  swept  in  its  impetuous  train,  the 
wind  sunk  to  its  former  gentleness,  and 
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all  was  once  more  at  peace,  with  the 
exception  of  the  agitated  sea,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
rough  and  billowy. 


3HUt£trattou0  ot 


ON  LITERARY  JOURNALS. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  dated  July,  1588.  It  was  called 
6  The  English  Mercury,’  a  copy  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.™ 
Another  private  newspaper,  entitled  c  The 
Weekly  Courant,’  was  printed  in  London, 
1622  ;  and,  in  1639,  appeared  one  by 
Robert  Baker,  Newcastle,  which  was  the 
first  provincial  one  published.  The  next 
published  in  London,  was  called  ee  Diur¬ 
nal  Occurrences  of  Parliament,  November 
1641 this  was  succeeded  by  the  Mer¬ 
curies,  which  appear  to  have  commenced 
with  the  ‘  Mercurius  Rusticus  ;  or,  the 
Countries  complaint  of  the  barbarous  out¬ 
rages  begun  in  the  year  1642,  by  the 
Sectaries  of  this  once  flourishing-  kingdom, 
&c.’  This  journal  of  horrid  outrages 
(the  effects  of  violent  revolutionists)  was 
edited  by  Bruno  Ryves,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  published  in  one, 
and,  sometimes,  two  sheets  quarto,  com¬ 
mencing  the  22d  of  August,  1642.  It  has 
since  gone  through  four  editions,  the  last 
published  in  1723,  with  a  curious  frontis¬ 
piece,  representing  a  kind  of  Dutch  Mer¬ 
cury  in  the  centre,  and  ten  other  com¬ 
partments,  with  fancied  views  of  places, 
where  some  of  the  diabolical  scenes  were 
acted. 

The  Mercurius  Aulicus  was  published 
at  Oxford,  by  Berkenhead,  in  January 
1642.  This  was  continued  in  a  weekly 
quarto  sheet,  until  about  the  end  of  1645; 
after  which  time  it  only  made  an  occa¬ 
sional  appearance. 

In  1660,  an  order  of  the  council  of 
state,  authorised  Henry  Muddiman  and 
Henry  Giles  to  publish  the  news  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  in  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Intelligencer,  and  Mercurius  Politi- 
cus.  In  1663,  Sir  Robert  L’Estrange 
commenced  two  political  journals,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  crown,  entitled,  c  The  Public 
Intelligencer,’  and  ‘  The  News.’  These 
were  published  twice  a  week  in  quarto 
sheets ;  the  first  commencing  on  the  31st 
of  August,  and  the  other  on  the  3d  of 
September,  1663.  The  Gazette  seems  to 
have  superseded  these,  for  L’Estrange 
discontinued  his  papers  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Oxford  Gazette,  November  7, 
1665.  It  obtained  this  appellation  in 
consequence  of  the  English  Parliament 


being  then  held  at  Oxford.  The  king, 
and  his  court,  returning  to  the  metropolis, 
was  accompanied  by  the  official  paper, 
which  has  retained  the  name  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette  from  the  5th  February,  1666, 
to  the  present  time.  The  first  daily  paper, 
after  the  revolution,  was  called  f  The 
Orange  Intelligencer.” 

Newspapers,  for  a  long  time,  were  few 
in  number,  and  were  confined  to  the 
mere  intelligence  of  facts  ;  but  gradually 
they  assumed  a  more  extensive  office ; 
they  became  the  vehicles  of  political  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  far  higher  degree,  and  in  this 
respect  they  haye  acquired  a  national  im¬ 
portance.  They  are  the  means  of  com¬ 
municating  a  knowledge  of  things,  which, 
though  not  deep,  tend  to  enlarge  the  un¬ 
derstandings  of  the  common  people.  If 
they  were  conducted  with  greater  wisdom, 
discretion,  and  candour,  they  might  be  far 
more  extensively  useful.  The  personal 
and  malignant  turn  which  they  now  take, 
(in  these  our  days)  is  not  the  subject  of 
our  present  consideration,  N.  M. 

Nottingham. 


Bcimce  ant*  t 


NEW  CHEMICAL  CATECHISM. 

Dr.  Graham,  the  author  of  the  valu¬ 
able  and  popular  “  Treatise  on  Domestic 
Medicine,”  one  of  the  very  best  and  most 
useful  books  published  in  modern  times, 
has  just  completed  another  equally  im¬ 
portant  one  on  the  science  of  Chemistryi 
It  is  an  elementary  book  of  superior  abi¬ 
lity,  embracing  all  recent  discoveries ; 
and  the  able  author  has  treated  his  subject 
in  such  a  clear  and  familiar  manner,  as  to 
render  its  attainment  easy  to  the  theoretic 
student  and  general  reader.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  this  most  delightful  of 
all  sciences,  practically,  will  find  it  a  su¬ 
perior  work  in  most  respects  to  that  which 
we  have  already  by  the  late  Mr.  Parkes. 

In  the  volume  Under  notice,  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  science  which  the  talented 
author  of  the  work  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  has  only  alluded  to  incidentally, 
viz.  the  sections  which  treat  on  vegetable 
substances  and  the  atomic  theory ,  are 
discoursed  on  by  Mr.  G.  at  considerable 
length,  in  a  perspicuous  manner. 

By  way  of  illustrating  our  remarks,  we 
select  an  extract  or  two  at  random  from 
the  immense  quantity  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  the  work  contains,  to  bear  us  out  in 
our  statements. 

The  phenomenon  of  Thunder  and 
Lightning  explained. — •t  The  aqueous 
vapour  which  arises  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  it  is  condensed,  forms  clouds, 
which  become  electrified,  and  the  earth 
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being-  in  an  opposite  state,  if  they  ap¬ 
proach,  an  electric  spark  passes  between 
them.  Electricity  also  often  flies  from  one 
cloud  to  another,  the  one  having  been 
positively,  the  other  negatively  electrified. 
This  is  the  cause  of  lightning,  and  the 
vibration  produced  in  the  air  occasions 
thunder,  which  is  more  or  less  loud  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  electricity,  and 
the  distance  at  which  it  is  heard.” 

Precaution  to  be  taken  to  avoid  injury 
from,  the  powers  of  Electricity  during 
a  violent  Thunder  storm. — (C  In  such 
cases  the  lowest  ground  is  the  safest  situa¬ 
tion,  and  a  horizontal  posture  the  least 
dangerous  ;  the  neighbourhood  of  trees, 
or  buildings,  should  be  avoided,  particu- 
lari v  trees,  the  living  juices  of  which  are 
calculated  to  conduct  the  electricity,  and 
make  part  of  a  circuit;  in  a  house,  the 
cellars  are  the  safest  places,  and  in  a  room 
persons  should  stand  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  fire.”  f 

The  uses  of  Salt. — ce  The  uses  of  salt  J 
are  various,  and  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  is  the  principal  source  of  all  the  chlo¬ 
rine  employed  by  bleachers ;  it  forms  a 
glaze  for  earthenware,  by  being  thrown 
into  the  oven  where  it  is  baked  ;  it  im¬ 
proves  the  whiteness  and  clearness  of  glass; 
it  gives  hardness  to  soap  ;  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  it  is  employed  as  a  manure  ;  in  melt¬ 
ing  metals  it  preserves  their  surface  from 
oxidation,  by  defending  them  from  the 
air.  It  likewise  is  employed  as  a  mor¬ 
dant,  and  for  improving  certain  colours.” 

Here  we  must  close  till  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  permits  us  to  give  some  other  por¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  G.’s  labours,  which  we  in¬ 
tend  to  do  at  an  early  day,  earnestly  re¬ 
commending  his  work  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  as  peculiarly  attractive. 

Ancient  Lighthouses .- The  light¬ 
houses  of  Pharos,  Alexandria,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ben-edris,  who  stated  its 
height  at  300  cubits,  existed  in  the  13th 
century,  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda.  Pliny 
reports  that  the  construction  of  it  cost  800 
talents,  under  the  direction  of  Sostratus, 


t  The  cause  of  the  fire  being  a  dangerous 
situation  in  these  cases,  is  explained  thus  : — 
In  an  exhausted  receiver  electricity  passes 
very  rapidly;  on  this  principle,  a  current  of 
heated  air  passing  up  the  chimney  is  a  good 
conductor,  and  therefore  there  is  danger  near 
the  fire-place. 

i  Common  salt  is  found  native  in  great 
abundance  in  England  and  elsewhere.  The 
waters  of  the  ocean  every  where  abound  in  it; 
ind  e<l,  it  exists  in  minute  quantities  in  almost 
all  waters  and  all  soils.  Sea  water  appears  to 
contain  it  in  different  proportions  in  different 
places.  The  water  of  the  Baltic  sea  is  said  to 
contain  one-sixty-fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt; 
that  of  the  sea  between  England  and  Flanders 
one-thirty-second  part;  and  that  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  one  sixteenth  part. 


architect  of  Cnidus.  It  is  situated  longi¬ 
tude  27°  35’  50"  and  latitude  31p  13’  1 5’’. 
According  to  Lesches,  who  lived  in  the 
30th  Olympiad,  the  tower  of  the  promon¬ 
tory  of  Sigseus  served  as  a  lighthouse. 
The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  work  of 
Phares,  served  for  a  lighthouse  during  the 
five  fifty-seven  years  assigned  by  Pliny  to 
its  duration  ;  it  held  an  enormous  lighted 
flambeau.  The  remains  of  the  Colossus, 
purchased  of  the  Saracens  by  a  Jew  in 
651,  amounted,  in  weight,  to  900  cainel 
loads,  estimated  at  720,0001bs.  TheTower 
of  Hercules,  at  Corunna,  is  a  lighthouse 
of  very  ancient  origin,  repaired  by  Trajan 
or  Coesar.  A  fire  of  coal  is  made  in  it 
every  night,  but  this  light  is  very  insuffi¬ 
cient.  The  lighthouse  of  Boulogne-sur« 
Mer,  erected  by  Caligula,  and  repaired 
by  Charlemagne,  fell  down  on  the  29th 
July,  1644,  by  the  effect  of  the  mines 
which  the  English  had  worked  under  it. 
The  Tower  of  Curdouan,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Garonne,  dates  its  origin  in  the  year 
830.  It  was  repaired  under  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIV.  - - -  Lon.  Mag. 

Smoking  Belladonci  Leaves  in  Con¬ 
sumption. — A  French  professor,  M.  Cru- 
veillier,  recommends  smoking  the  leaves  of 
the  belladona,  for  its  soothing  effect  in  ca¬ 
ses  of  consumption,  and  as  a  practice  which 
he  has  found  to  be  attended  with  beneficial 
results.  The  leaves  are  first  infused  in  a 
strong  solution  of  opium,  and  dried  im¬ 
perfectly  in  the  same  manner  as  tobacco. 
The  patients  begin  with  two  pipes  a  day, 
and  increase  by  degrees  to  five  or  six  in 
the  same  time.  The  reviewer  of  this 
practice  in  the  ‘  Bulletin  Universel’  sug¬ 
gests,  that  as  it  is  probable  that  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  this  remedy  consists  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  narcotic  principles,  and  not  in 
the  mode  of  its  administration,  it  might  be 
better  were  it  used  in  the  form  of  aqueous 
vapours,  as  a  more  convenient  manner  of 
application,  especially  in  the  cases  of  fe¬ 
males  and  children,  and  as  free  from  the 
objection  of  having,  simultaneously  with 
the  calming  principle  of  fumigation,  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  which  might  counter¬ 
act  its  beneficial  effects.  Ib » 


Remedy  against  the  Black  Fly  in 
Turnips. — A  farmer,  who  farmed  ex¬ 
tensively,  had  his  turnips  subject  for  many 
years  to  the  attack  of  the  black  fly,  in 
common  with  most  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  advised  by  some  one  who  had  tried 
with  success  what  he  recommended,  viz. 
to  rub  the  turnip  seed  among  flour  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  to  let  it  lie  amongst  it  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  sow  both  seed  and 
sulphur  together.  By  persevering  in  this 
practice  so  long  as  he  continued  to  farm, 
he  evaded  the  attacks  of  this  destructive  fly . 
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Cngtotng  of  Umnoug 
Counting. 


SPRING - SEASONABLE  CUSTOMS — TAFFY’S 

DAY - MR.  JOHN  PARRY*S  NEW  ODE  — 

AR  HYD  Y  NOS,  &C. - SHROVE  TUESDAY 

- ASH  WEDNESDAY - ST.  CHAD - THE 

ELEPHANT  AND  SKELETON. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


Not  sweeter  is  the  return  of  a  true 
friend  that  has  experienced  the  roughness 
of  the  voyage,  and  escaped  from  wrecks 
and  quicksands,  than  is  the  arrival  of  the 
Spring,  whose  very  name  sets  tears,  like 
joy-gems,  in  the  eye,  and  whose  influence 
is  surpassing  expression!  No  class  of  a 
nation  fee]  this  unrivalled  power  more 
than  tho  Ancient  Britons  of  harp  and  song. 
St.  David’s  Day,  this  year  falling  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  festive  treat  of  Welchmen  was 
given  and  participated  in  more  decorous 
and  heart  cheeriness  on  Monday  last. 
That  “  Taffy  was  a  Welchman,”  Was 
evident  all  through  the  country  where 
such  a  patriot  was  to  be  found,  even  from 
the  gingerbread  hero  mounted  on  a  goat 
on  the  apex  of  a  long  skewer,  to  the  Ap- 
Howell  and  Ap-Shenkin  hero,  with  a  leek 
in  his  hat,  and  favour  in  his  button-hole, 
from  the  Gray’s  Inn  Lane  School,  to  the 
public  dinner,  at  which  our  modern 
Henrys,  Shakespeares,  and  Pistols  proved 
their  love  of  their  country  and  her  anti¬ 
quities.  The  joy  which  the  retrospect  of 
this  day  gives,  seems  to  bring  into  the 
scene  another  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
bardists  rehearse  their  pleasures  of  the 
past.f 


t  Many  years  ago,  liis  Majesty,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  formed  an  illusirious  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  of  the  procession,  mounted  on  a 
charger,  in  military  costume,  with  attendants, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  nobility.  This  is  the 
1 15th  Anniversary.  The  children,  who  are  150 
in  number,  sung  the  following  Ode,  written 
and  adapted  to  the  favourite  melody,  ‘  Ar  hyd 
y  nos,’  by  Mr.  John  Parry,  Bardd  Alaw ,  in  a 
sweet  and  tasteful  style,  which  electrified  the 
patrons  of  this  excellent  Institution.  We  sub¬ 
join  the  words :  — 

Sweet  the  rest  to  travellers  weary, 

Ar  hyd  y  nos. 

When  they ’ve  traversed  mountains  dreary, 
Ar  hyd  y  nos ; 

And  to  hearts  oppress’d  by  sorrow, 

Forced  the  mask  of  joy  to  borrow. 

Comfort  is  there  till  the  morrow, 

Ar  hyd  v  nos- 

Far  removed  from  ills  and  dangers 
Ar  hyd  y  nos  ; 

Grief  and  care  to  us  are  strangers, 

Ar  hyd  y  nos ; 

Every  comfort  now  possessing, 

You  relieve  all  wants  distressing, 

Heaven  reward  you  with  its  blessing,* 

Both  day  and  night. 


Then  the  following  day  brought  new 
pleasures  to  boys,  apprentices,  and  people 
of  all  nations,  in  the  rehearsal  of  the  Pan¬ 
cake  Bell.  Shrove  Tuesday  evinced  the 
pledge  in  reality  of  the  custom  in  piles  of 
nicely  edged,  crisp,  and  spotted  faced 
pancakes,  with  layers  of  sugar  between 
the  sanded  like  floors  and  the  roofs — with 
fritters  made  of  sliced  apples  and  crowdies 
and  ale  sparkling  from  the  cellar,  a  certain 
sater  to  all  pancake  novices.  It  is  an 
essential  requisite  in  the  country  that  maid 
servants  be  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  tossing  pancakes  whole  and  clean  ; — 
not,  as  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  cities, 
with  the  knife  scraping  the  pan,  and  the 
cake  brought  to  the  dish  like  a  beggar  in 
tatters.  A  good  pancake  maker,  like  a 
good  pastry  amalgamator,  is  invaluable* 
And  shrove  tide  might  pass  with  sins  un- 
shriven,  as  for  the  batter  to  be  spoiled 
with  the  Bishop’s  foot  in  it. 

Next,  Ash  Wednesday  came  in  for  its 
share  of  fish-eating,  with  boats  full  of 
white  and  yellow  sauce  in  floods  of  butter. 
Scarcely  an  Irishwoman’s  throat  was  still 
the  day  through,  and  the  tubs  of  salt 
fish  at  mongers  doors  told  a  pretty  tale 
for  our  fasting  predilections  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  Lent,  which  needs  for  humilia¬ 
tion  in  our  desires  for  appetite — -if  not  in 
sackclothes  and  ashes  on  our  heads,  at 
least  with  gratitude  in  our  mouths,  ever 
ready  to  receive  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  It  was  customary,  formerly,  for  ci¬ 
tizens  to  take  their  wives  and  families, 
after  this  season,  to  St.  Chad’s  Well,  near 
Battle  Bridge,  and  drink  the  waters  out 
of  the  cave,  to  overcome  the  bile  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Gardens  as  the  giant  De¬ 
spair,  from  which  the  drinkers  rose  puri¬ 
fied,  and  as  giants  refreshed  with  new— 
wine  ;  nay,  not  wine,  but  pure  spring- 
water,  cold,  and  tonic,  and  cleansing.— 
While  some  counties  hold  a  rural  sport  of 
emblematising  the  funeral  of  Winter  and 
the  christening  of  Spring,  others  prepare 
for  ‘  mothering  Sunday,’  or  the  time  of 
refreshing,  as  the  Lent  advances.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  cry  for  refreshing  the 
Strand,  about  three  years  since,  by  the 
death  of  the  Elephant  at  Exeter  ’Change, 
whose  skeleton  may  now  be  seen,  almost 
for  the  last  time ,  in  harmless  perfection, 
as  sweet  as  a  nut.  P. 


We  think  the  effect  wouldhave  been  greater 
had  ‘  Ar  hyd  y  nos,'  poetically  translated  4  the 
live  long  night,’  been  sung  lor  the  last  line, 
anglice — *  Day  and  night.’  There  is  to  every 
ancient  Briton  a  charm  in  the  *  Ar  hyd y  nos,' 
which  no  other  words  can  produce  j  so  it  is 
with  the  Scots’  ‘  Auld  lang  syne,’  or  with  the 
Irishj  4  Erin  go  brah.’ 
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^usttrottana. 


THE  CAMPHOR-BAG  BARONESS. 

Rachael  Frances  Antonina  Lee,  Mr  ho 
for  some  years  past,  we  know  not  from 
what  cause,  assumed  the  title  of  Baroness 
de  Despencer,  was  no  other  than  the 
Mrs.  Lee,  of  camphor-bag  notoriety, 
and  for  whose  abduction  Loudon  and 
Lockhart  Gordon  were  tried  and  acquit¬ 
ted,  at  the  Oxford  Assizes  in  1804.  Judge 
Lawrence  presided  at  the  trial,  and  on 
her  admitting,  among  other  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  on  the  Uxbridge  Road 
she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  gold  locket 
containing  a  camphor-bag,  exclaiming — 
r<  This  has  hitherto  preserved  my  vir¬ 
tue threw  it  away,  and  added,  “  Now, 
welcome  pleasure  !”  stopped  the  trial, 
and  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prison¬ 
ers  ;  at  the  same  time  censuring  their 
conduct  as  disgraceful  in  the  extreme. 
Mrs.  Lee  was  a  woman  of  ample  fortune, 
and  of  accomplished  but  eccentric  man¬ 
ners.  Of  late  years  she  was  of  a  sus¬ 
picious  disposition,  disliking  much  the 
company  of  her  own  sex  ;  she  was  also 
of  a  visionary  turn,  of  which  foible  the 
Gordons  extensively  availed  themselves. 
Her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  28th 
of  February,  at  Green’s  Hotel,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  where  she  had  been  residing 
for  several  months,  was  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  bursting  of  one  of  the  chief 
blood  vessels  of  the  brain  or  heart.1] 

A  FRENCH  classic’s  MISTAKE  APPLIED. 

A  Frenchman  being  told  by  a  rustic, 
that  he  was  going  to  make  a  fence  in  the 
field,  exclaimed  while  thrusting  a  pinch 
up  his  nostrils,  “  Ah  !  my  dere  Sare  ! 
den  I  vil  go  vid  you  and  make  you.. cry, 
f  Fi  !  dei-de~fensoi ,’  or  you  sail  pin  me 
lode  ground.’  P. 


GOOD  DEVOTION. 

The  ancient  chronicler  of  England, 
Baker,  says,  “  Elenor,  betrothed  to  Al- 
phonsus.  King  of  Gallicia,  but  desiring  to 
die  a  virgin,  she  had  her  wish,  spend¬ 
ing  her  time  so  much  in  prayer,  that  with 
continual  kneeling,  —  her  knees  were 
hrawned .” 


DE  MONTMORENCY. 

Of  the  sanguinary  character  of  this 
Constable  of  France,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  by  the  specimen  which  Brantome, 
a  French  historian,  has  given  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  orders, — “  Go  !  let  me  see  those 
rascals  stabbed  or  shot  directly.  Hang 
me  that  fellow  on  yonder  tree.  Hack  me 
to  ^pieces  those  scoundrels,  this  moment, 
who  dared  to  defend  that  church  against 


the  King’s  forces.  Set  fire  to  that  vil¬ 
lage — dy’e  hear.  Burn  me  all  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  mile  round  this  spot.”  J.W.B. 


LORn  NELSON. 

The  following  anecdote,  we  believe, 
is  not  altogether  unknown  ;  but  the  au¬ 
thority  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  rank  and 
character  of  Sir  William  Stewart,  must 
must  give  it  in  all  its  details,  an  authen¬ 
ticity,  which  it  might  otherwise  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  attribute  to  it.  The  late  Lieut. 
Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Stewart,  whose 
name  teems  with  glorious  and  honourable 
associations,  commanded  a  part  of  the 
rifle  brigade,  (of  which  he  was  then 
Lieutenant  Colonel)  embarked  to  do  duty 
in  the  fleet  which  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and 
Nelson  led  to  the  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
in  I801o  C‘I  vvas  with  Lord  Nelson,” 
to  use  the  words  of  the  gallant  General, 
“  when  he  wrote  the  note  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark,  proposing  terms  of 
arrangement.  A  cannon  ball  struck  off 
the  head  of  the  boy  who  was  crossing  the 
cabin  with  the  light  to  seal  it.  “  Bring 
another  candle,  ”  said  his  lordship.  I 
observed,  that  I  thought  it  might  very 
well  be  sent  as  it  was,  for  it  would  not 
be  expected  that  the  usual  forms  could 
be  observed  at  such  a  moment.  “  That 
is  the  very  thing  I  should  wish  ,to  avoid. 
Colonel,”  replied  he,  “  for  if  the  least 
appearance  of  precipitation  were  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  manner  of  sending  this  note, 
it  might  spoil  all.”  Another  candle 
being  now  brought,  his  lordship  sealed 
the  letter,  carefully  enclosed  in  an  enve¬ 
lope,  with  a  seal  bearing  his  coat  of 
arms,  coronet,  &c.  and  delivered  it  to 
the  officer  in  waiting  to  receive  it.  The 
moment  is  reported  to  have  been  a  most 
critical  one,  and  this  note  is  stated  to  have 
determined  the  event.  Unit.  Ser.  Jour* 

THE  CREATOR  AND  THE  CREATURE,, 

Though  men  of  God  so  many  things  require, 
He  asks  but  one  of  men,  ’tis — Pure  Desire, 


MODERN  WITTICISMS. 

ee  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Allan  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
tc  do  you  think  it  probable,  that  in  case 
of  our  refusing  to  recognise  the  Princess 
of  Brazil,  Don  Pedro  will  make  war  on 
his  brother  ?” — <e  I  cannot  say  what  he 
may  do  with  Don  Miguel,”  said  the  witty 
banker,  but  as  to  the  Portugese  people, 
it  seems  he  is  determined  to  leave  them  a 
loan.” 

The  same  gentleman,  being  asked  if  he 
did  not  think  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
would  astonish  the  Irish  with  his  wealth 
and  princely  establishment,  said,  off-hand 
in  an  instant — tc  Rely  upon  it.  Sir,  his 
Grace  will  be  a  Lord  Lieutenant  per  se.” 
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SMarg  aim  CDronotofig* 


PATH. 


DAYS. 


DIARY. 


DATK. 


Mar  2  Mon* 


Tues. 


St.  Simplicius, 
Pope. 

High  Water, 
2m  Oh.  morn 
38m  Oh  aft. 


St.  Cunegonda. 
Shrove  Tuesday. 
Sun  ris  31  m  af.  6 
— sets  30  — — 


Wed. 


St.  Casimir. 

Ash  Wednesday. 


Thurs 


- —  6 


Fri. 


Mar.  2 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


St.  Roger  Confes 
1230 
New  Moon. 

36m  — Oh  after. 
High  Water, 

50m  af.  2  morn 
8 - 3  aft. 


ISt.  Colette. 

(Sun  ris  25  m  aft 
L  —  set  36 - — 


Sat. 

SUN. 


St. Thomas  Aqui 
no,  a  d  1274. 
1st  Sun.  in  Lent. 
j.ess.  for  the  day 

c - morn 

c - after 

St  John. 


St.  Simplicius  succeeded  Hilarius  in  the  papacy. 
He  was  a  native  of  Tivoli,  and  a  great  promoter 
of  the  Roman  church;  after  filling  the  papal 
chair  15  years,  he  died  A.  n,  483. 

Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Nicholas  Boileau, 
the  celebrated  French  poet.  Of  this  celebrated 
writer,  Bruyere,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
French  Academy,  said,  “  Boileau  excels  Juvenal, 
comes  up  to  Horace,  seems  to  create  the  thoughts 
of  another,  and  to  make  what  he  handles  his 
own.  His  verses  will  be  read  even  when  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  obsolete,  and  will  be  the  last  ruin  of  it.” 
Our  saint  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sigifride,  Count 
of  Luxembourg,  became  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  II,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual 
virginity.  She  underwent  the  fire  ordeal  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Emperor  that  he  had  formed  a  wrong 
opinion  as  to  the  purity  of  her  life.  After  the 
death  of  Henry,  she  retired  to  a  convent  in  1024, 
founded  by  herself,  and  there  lived  till  her  death, 
which  happened  A.  d.  1040, 

1828. — The  abdicating  .of  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
by  Don  Pedro,  Emperor  of  the  Brazils,  took 
place  on  this  day  in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
Donna  Maria  de  Gloria.  The  decree  of  abdica¬ 
tion  charges  the  infant,  Don  Miguel,  Regent  of 
Portugal,  with  its  execution. 

This  saint  was  the  second  son  of  Casimir  III  of 
Poland,  he  died  A,  D.  1480. 

1460. — Anniversary  of  the  proclaiming  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  bore  during  his  father’s  life  the 
title  of  Earl  of  March,  King  of  England.  This  day 
is  reckoned  by  historians  the  last  of  the  reign 
of  the  ill-starred  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Lent  having  now  commenced,  we  shall  take  occa¬ 
sion  here  to  say  something  about  its  observance, 
which  is  not  of  A  postolic  institution,  nor  was  it 
known  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Lenten  fast  is  an  ordinance  of  the  church,  in 
imitation  of  our  Saviour’s  fasting  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Some  writers  have  dated  its  origin  from 
Telisphorus,  a  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  2nd  cen¬ 
tury.  Formerly  it  consisted  of  only  thirty-six 
days,  but  in  the  9th  century,  to  come  nearer  the 
miraculous  fast  of  our  Saviour,  the  heads  of  mo¬ 
nasteries  added  four  days  more.  Ash  Wednesday, 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  was  in  the  primitive  ages, 
observed  with  great  strictness — the  ashes  were 
made  of  the  branches  of  brush,  palm,  or  box-wood, 
which  had  been  burnt  and  consecrated  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  ;  with  these  the  priest  marked  each 
person’s  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with 
this  admonition  ; — “  Remember  that  dust  thou 
art,  and  to  rlust  thou  must  return.”  The  custom 
of  keeping  Lent  was  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  650. 

In  Salisbury  Cathedral  there  is  a  tomb  of  a  person 
who  is  said  to  have  fasted  thirty-eight  days  out  of 
the  forty,  and  died  on  the  thirty-ninth. 

Our  saint,  who  was  the  virgin  abbess  of  a  nunnery 
of  Urbanists  or  Pauvres  Filles  de  Ste.  Clare,  died 
A.D.  1447. 

1 7 1 0 — Expired  on  this  day  Chief  Justice  Holt,  a 
a  judge  famed  for  his  steadiness,  integrity  and 
great  ability.  In  the  reign  of  James  II  he  was 
Recorder  of  London — of  which  place  he  was 
deprived  for  refusing  to  expound  the  law  suitably 
to  the  King’s  designs. 

1797 — The  first  issuing  of  twenty  shilling  notes  by 
the  Bank  of  England  took  place  on  this  day. 

8  This  saint,  who  was  surnamedof  God.  was  born  in 
Portugal  in  1495.  He  founded  the  orderof  Charity 
now  spread  all  over  Europe,  ten  years  previous 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  a  d.  1550. 
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See  page  116. 


3Bmgtvat£tr 

MANUSCRIPT  OF  A  MURDERER. 

For  the  Olio . 

Darkness  is  upon  my  days,  and  the 
shadow  of  desolation  is  flung  over  my 
soul.  The  bright  flowers  of  my  youthful 
time  have  been  withered  by  the  Simoom 
blast  of  revenge.  The  beauty  and  purity 
of  my  young  spirit’s  imaginings  have 
been  thwarted,  and  I  am  now,  like  the 
fabled  wanderer  of  old,  a  man  of  desola¬ 
tion  and  darkness.  I  seem  to  have  been 
created  to  be  the  sport  of  fortune,  and 
the  scorn  of  nature,  for  no  human  being 
has  ever  endured  so  much  misery  as  I 
have  done,  and  no  creature  bearing  the 
impress  of  man  ever  possessed  so  hideous 
a  form  and  countenance  as  I  do.  It  is 
said  that  my  mother  even  refused  to  suckle 
me  because  of  my  deformity,  and  that 
my  father  on  the  same  account  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  behold  me,  and  for  that 
purpose  bribed  a  miserable  old  hag  to 
adopt  me  as  her  son.  When  I  had  at¬ 
tained  that  age  at  which  I  was  capable 
of  reflection,  I  formed  an  idea  that  the 
Vol.  III.  L 


female  I  addressed  as  my  parent  bore  no 
consanguinity  to  me,  for  I  appeared  loath¬ 
some  even  to  her  sight.  It  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  expatiate  upon  my  hideous 
deformity  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  scarcely 
bear  one  mark  of  being  a  human  crea¬ 
ture.  In  my  childhood  I  was  of  a  sullen 
disposition  ;  not  because  I  wished  to  be 
so,  but  because  I  could  not  meet  with 
any  being  that  would  sympathize  with 
me.  I  had  conceptions  glorious  beyond 
description,  magnificent  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  portray  ;  but  who  was 
there  to  share  these  emotions  with  the 
lonely  in  soul  ?  Not  one  !  I  was  gifted 
with  the  most  acute  sensibility,  and  I 
enjoyed  all  the  beauties  of  nature  with 
the  greatest  possible  zest.  The  roaring 
ocean,  the  towering  mountains,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  vale,  the  flowers,  the  streams, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  starlight  were  all 
hallowed  by  a  spell  of  glory  that  I  had 
flung  around  them  in  my  imagination. 

I  rose  in  the  morning  with  the  lark,  and 
wished  that  like  him  1  could  soar  on  vo¬ 
lant  wing  towards  the  gate  of  heaven  ; 
and  when  I  retired  to  rest,  my  dreams 
were  fraught  with  bright  visions  of  love¬ 
liness,  holiness,  and  purity ;  and  the 
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morning-  and  the  evening,  and  the  sun* 
shine  and  the  starlight,  would  have 
brought  to  me  unbounded  joy,  could  I 
have  found  any  one  to  participate  in  it. 
Thus  a  shadow  was  thrown  over  my 
heart,  and  a  blight  over  my  young  and 
ardent  spirit.  I  could  not  form  a  fellow¬ 
ship  even  with  the  brute  creation,  for 
they  abandoned  me  like  my  fellow-man. 
By  degrees  I  became  vindictive.  When 
man  shunned  me  I  hated  him.  I  felt  that 
revenge  was  in  my  power,  and  was  de¬ 
termined  to  avail  myself  of  it.  My  first 
victim  was  the  idol  of  my  soul — Annabel. 
She  was  pure  as  holiness,  fair  as  the  un¬ 
tainted  snow,  and  her  cheeks  were  tin¬ 
ged  with  the  blush  of  the  rose — her  eyes 
— they  were  brighter  than  the  brightest 
stars  of  heaven,  and  her  soul  was  noble 
and  heroic,  as  that  of  the  dying  martyr  ; 
but  she  loved  me  not — she  shunned  me 
more  than  she  would  have  done  a  viper. 
By  the  framer  of  the  mighty  universe,  I 
would  have  suffered  pangs  beyond  hu¬ 
man  endurance,  to  have  enjoyed  one 
smile  from  her  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain — 
for  she  was  inflexible  in  her  resolves  ; 
and  when  I  approached  her,  she  fled 
from  my  presence  with  the  swiftness  of 


lightning,  I  well  remember  I  was  once 
resolved  to  have  an  interview  with  her, 
and  I  tracked  her  into  a  wildwood  glen, 
where  I  thought  I  might  tell  her  how  de¬ 
votedly  attached  I  was  to  her.  The  hea¬ 
ven  sparkled  like  sapphire  with  nought 
to  deform  its  beauty,  save  a  few  silvery 
fleecy  clouds  that  seemed  like  the  happy 
home  of  some  blessed  spirit  sailing  to  its 
place  of  eternal  peace  and  rest.  I  muf¬ 
fled  myself  up  in  my  cloak  and, approach¬ 
ed  her.  She  was  reading,  and  as  I  came 
nearer  to  her,  I  breathed  her  name  ;  but 
the  harsh  and  discordant  tones  of  my 
voice  startled  her,  and  she  shuddered. 
I  told  her  in  as  eloquent  language  as  I 
could  how  much  I  adored  her — how  I 
would  shed  my  last  drop  of  blood  for  her 

- - and  that  I  would  forsake  even  my 

hopes  of  heaven  to  live  in  her  society. 
Oh  I  told  her  far  more  than  I  can  now 
remember — and  she  answered  me  with 
scorn,  detestation  and  loathing.  She  ut¬ 
tered  a  vow  of  so  dire  and  fearful  an 
import,  as  to  for  ever  exclude  her  from 
heaven  if  she  became  my  wife  or  lived 
in  my  society.  Maddened  beyond  en¬ 
durance  at  the  entire  impossibility  of 
winning  her  affections  or  reconciling  her 
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to  my  person,  I  resolved  that  no  one 
should  enjoy  a  treasure  upon  which  my 
soul  dwelt  with  so  much  devotion.  She 
told  me  that  she  would  prefer  death  to 
accepting  my  proposal,  and  I  answered 
that  death  should  be  her  portion.  I  will 
not  relate  the  manner  of  her  death.  It 
was  a  scene  of  horror  and  darkness, 
such  as  froze  up  the  current  of  my  blood; 
my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  and  my  limbs  as  if  palsied  coufd 
not  perform  their  functions.  Good  God  ! 
I  stood  before  the  face  of  heaven,  my 
hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  I  most  loved  on  earth.  My  emotions 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de¬ 
scribed.  With  my  own  hands  I  dug  her 
grave  in  that  secluded  spot,  and  upon 
it  I  planted  wild  flowers.  I  visited  the 
grave  daily,  and  have  frequently  held 
imaginary  conversations  with  her  sainted 
spirit.  For  some  time  I  did  not  attempt 
to  court  the  society  of  any  person,  as  I 
found  a  pleasure  in  my  loneliness  when 
seated  near  the  grave  of  my  beloved  An¬ 
nabel.  Dreams— -joyous  dreams,  thronged 
around  my  heart  of  what  felicity  I  might 
have  enjoyed,  had  my  countenance  been 
agreeable,  and  my  person  engaging,  or 
if  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  toMiave 
gained  her  love,  and  that  she  had  adored 
me  with  the  same  devotion  of  (soul  that 
I  did  her.  Sometimes  I  imagined  that 
this  bright  picture  was  real,  that  I  have 
lived  over  years  of  bliss,  and  that 

“  The  blessed  household  voices” 

gladdened  my  heart  with  their  music. 

1  was  a  lonely  solitary  wanderer,  so¬ 
ciety  kept  aloof  from  me,  and  for  what 
cause? — simply  for  being  what  I  had 
been  created.  I  enjoyed  my  mental  fa¬ 
culties  equal  to  all,  and  superior  to  many 
of  my  fellow-men.  I  breathed  the  free 
air  of  heaven  on  the  mountain  top  equally 
-with  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  I  was 
deformed. 

By  whom  1  was  created,  and  whose 
blood  flowed  through  my  veins,  were 
questions  that  I  could  not  answer ;  but 
1  was  determined  to  be  informed  on  that 
point,  and  one  day  a  lucky  thought,  at 
which  my  heart  bounded  for  joy,  occur¬ 
red  to  me  :  I  clandestinely  searched  the 
boxes  of  the  person  I  called  Mother ,  and 
in  a  secret  part  of  one  of  them  was  the 
identical  instrument  that  was  to  ensure 
the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  from 
my  real  parents  to  my  nominal  one.  I 
kept  my  discovery  secret,  but  retained 
the  bond  ;  and  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  my  home  occasionally  for  a  day 
or  two  in  my  lonely  wanderings,  I  con¬ 
jectured  that  I  might  make  a  visit  to  the 


place  of  my  nativity  without  exciting 
suspicion  as  to  the  cause  of  my  absence. 

Accordingly  I  departed  early  in  the 
morning,  and  walked  until  nightfall,  at 
which  time  I  reached  my  father’s  resi¬ 
dence.  I  did  not  dare  to  be  seen  before 
dark,  and  therefore  hid  myself  in  an. 
outhouse.  The  night  was  extremely 
dark,  which  greatly  favoured  the  object 
I  had  in  view,  and  having  left  my  hiding 
place,  I  clambered  over  the  garden,  wall, 
and  there  beheld  through  the  chamber 
window  the  family  seated  round  the 
fire.  How  my  heart  burned  with  rage 
when  I  beheld  the  happy  group  of  which 
I  by  nature  ought  to  have  made  one,  and 
my  brain  throbbed  with  intensity  of  ago¬ 
ny,  and  I  beat  my  bosom  violently.  I 
had  but  one  course  left.  I  felt  conscious 
that  I  was  entitled  equally  with  any  part 
of  my  family  to  a  participation  of  the 
blessings  of  home,  and  in  an  instant  I  was 
on  the  threshold,  I  rushed  forward  into  the 
hall,  thence  into  the  room,  and  presented 
myself  to  my  astonished  parents.  I  marked 
their  extreme  agitation  upon  my  entrance, 
and  as  if  a  sense  of  the  duty  they  owed 
to  their  offspring  had  smitten  their  con¬ 
sciences,  a  short  pause  ensued  — 

(e  Why  stand  ye  aghast?”  exclaimed 
I,  loudly,  I  am  your  brother — son  of 
the  same  father  and  mother  as  yourselves  ; 
and  though  I  received  not  nutriment  from 
the  same  breast,  yet  was  I  entitled  to  it. 
The  lioness  will  protect  her  young,  but  the 
human  species  forsake  their  offspring, 
because,  forsooth,  the  countenance  and 
the  form  are  not  pleasing  to  the  sight !” 

Madman  !”  shouted  my  father  with 
vehemence  ;  thou  hast  drawn  down 
upon  thyself  my  vengeance,  and  thou 
shaft  repent  thy  temerity  !” 

Suffice  it  to  say,  upon  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  my  father,  that  I  had  escaped 
from  my  keepers,  I  was  treated  as  a  mad¬ 
man,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed 
to  an  asylum,  where  the  rigorous  treat¬ 
ment  that  I  underwent,  caused  a  delirium  ; 
in  which  state  I  made  my  escape,  and.  re¬ 
turned  to  the  outhouse  near  my  father’s 
residence.  My  object  was  revenge,  dire 
and  bloody  revenge  ;  acting  under  the 
impulses  of  insanity,  I  now  sought  the 
life  of  one  or  both  of  my  parents.  Yet 
even  here  I  had  short  lucid  intervals,  when 
glimpses  of  recollection  of  my  former 
hopes  haunted  my  imagination,  which,  in 
my  desolate  situation,  were  like  the  rich 
gleams  of  sunset  pouring  their  deep  efful¬ 
gence  upon  some  ruined  temple,  to  which 
there  still  clings  some  vestiges  of  its  for¬ 
mer  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

I  lay  concealed  for  some  time,  until  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  gratifying  my 
revenge — of  glutting  my  desire  for  blood. 
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It  was  the  hour  of  sunset,  and  the  whole 
glory  of  the  heavens  was  congregated  in 
one  rich  flood  of  crimson,  when  I  ob¬ 
served  my  mother  leave  her  home.  My 
sensations  at  seeing  this  were  inde¬ 
scribable  ;  for  the  recollections  of  my 
wrongs,  and  her  inhumanity,  rushed  upon 
my  brain,  and  added  to  the  intensity  of 
my  insanity.  I  followed  her,  and  over¬ 
took  her  a  short  distance  from  the  house. 
She  fainted  upon  the  sight  of  me.  I 
grappled  her  by  the  throat,  and  exulted 
as  I  beheld  her  blacken  in  the  face.  I 
then  scooped  out  a  grave,  and  buried  her 
in  a  place  where  she  could  not  easily  be 

discovered . 

W.  C.  Lovell. 


ODE  TO  POETRY. 


( For  the  Olio.') 


Sweet  muse  of  Poetry  !  thy  pow’rful  art 
Cheers  the  afflicted,  soothes  the  broken  heart. 
Thee  would  I  follow  through  thy  mystic  bower, 
When  thunders  roll  and  awful  tempests  lower. 
The  pearly  dew  of  odour  breathing  morn. 

The  fragrance  which  on  evening’s  winds  is 
borne, 

Th’  oppressive  noontide  heat,  the  vesper  bell, 
Alike  my  wanderings  with  thee  shall  tell : 
Whether  of  hopeless  love  thou  form’st  thy  song. 
Or  the  sad  dirge  employ  thy  mournful  tongue  ; 
Whether  on  Pindar’s  fiery  matchless  lyre. 

In  myrtle  shades  thou  dost  our  breasts  inspire ; 
Or  if  on  Goldsmith’s  silver  harp  thy  song, 

Like  Orpheus’  lyre,  should  charm  the  giddy 
throng ; 

Still  would  I  follow  the  celestial  strain, 

When  spectred  Midnight  stalks  along  the  silent 
plain. 

The  poet  went  at  Mars’  command, 

By  verse  Laconia’s  sons  to  rouse, 

Learn  them  to  conquer  by  the  muse ; 

Over  their  hosts  Confusion  and  his  crew 
Triumphant  reign’d,  and  Discord’s  trumpet 
blew  ; 

Despair  and  Fear  their  blasting  influence  shed 
Tartarian  fiends  on  all  their  bodies  fed ; 
Courage  and  Honour,  weeping  as  they  go. 
Desert  this  scene  of  heart  appalling  woe  * 

But  see  !  the  godlike  man  appears,  whose  song 
Shall  soon  redress  the  Spartan’s  wrong. 
Relieve  them  from  Oppression’s  rod, 

Messenia  conquer  by  his  nod  ; 

His  dauntless  voice  he  rais’d,  and  thus  ad¬ 
dress’d 

The  mixed  throng  that  near  him  press’d. 

e‘  By  your  great  Lycurgus’  shrine, 

Who  prepar’d  your  laws  divine  ; 

By  your  country  and  your  king ; 

By  your  priests  whose  voices  ring, 

In  yon  sacred  temples  praying. 

On  your  heads  their  blessings  laying  ; 

By  your  lov’d  parents  who  repose 
Amidst  those  sweet  Elysian  joys, 

Arouse  you  from  your  idle  beds, 

No  longer  lay  your  slumbering  heads 
On  a  soft  couch  of  down : 

To  arms !  to  arms  !  your  sluggish  modes  for¬ 
sake, 

Let  martial  ardour  each  brave  soul  awake, 

And  all  their  country  own  : 


Fight  bravely  for  your  lov’d  abodes, 

Y e  men  be  heroes !  and  ye  heroes,  gods !” 

He  spake,  and  lo  !  the  hellish  shades 
Fled  from  their  polluted  glades, 

By  hasty  Terror  sped  ; 

Wan  Despair,  his  leaden  wings 
Smites  on  ether,  till  it  rings 
With  sounds  of  him  who  fled  ; 

Discord,  Fear,  and  all  their  train, 

Charon  rows  o’er  Styx  again ; 

Dreading  the  poet’s  matchless  might. 
Confusion  steals  to  endless  night. 

Hark !  the  trumpet’s  warlike  sound 
Shakes  the  floating  air  around ; 

Glory  and  Honour  fire  the  poet’s  train. 

While  heaps  on  heaps  their  boasting  foes  are 
slain ; 

Now  Messenia’s  power  is  crush’d, 

Sparta’s  rival’s  in  the  dnst, 

All  by  the  poet  done ; 

With  victory  he  crown’d  the  land. 

Made  coward  hearts  a  martial  band, 

That  they  the  battle  won. 

On  yonder  lovely  lawn. 

Where  erst  their  glitt’ring  swords  were  drawn  ; 
Bucklers  and  helms,  a  glorious  trophy  rise, 

To  keep  remembrance  of  the  great  emprise; 
While  volant  in  the  air, 

As  meteors  that  glare. 

Glad  poeans  ring  like  thunder  loud 
Athwart  the  darken’d  sky,  and  banish  every 
cloud ; 

The  poet’s  wond’rous  might,  the  grateful  Spar¬ 
tans  sing, 

And  shout,  a  God !  a  God !  till  earth  and  hea¬ 
ven  ring. 

It  was  the  goddess  from  Aonian  bowers. 

That  gave  the  poet  these  commanding  powers, 
She  inspired  him  to  sing. 

Gave  him  celestial  strength  to  bring, 

The  might  of  heaven  to  earth  ; 

She  from  the  scabbard  drew  the  shining  blade. 
Bade  it  return  with  wreaths  that  never  fade. 
And  valour’s  peerless  worth. 

Her  influence  benign  she  gently  shed. 

And  darted  beaming  glories  from  his  head. 

But  now  great  Milton’s  heav’nly  muse 
Sparkles  bright  like  vernal  dews, 

Superior  to  my  theme ; 

Dryden  may  equal  glory  claim 
With  Pindar,  bard  of  lyric  fame  ; 

Fair  Nature  hails  her  artless  son, 

Who  snatch’d  from  error’s  paths  the  Drama’s 
pen. 

And  gain’d  a  wreath  supreme : 

The  Muses  here  attune  their  lays, 

Albion  is  crowned  with  Parnassian  bays  ; 

In  future  ages,  her  poetic  host 

Shall  triumph  when  her  mighty  power  is  lost. 

Wakefield,  Jan.  1S29.  M.  J. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

('Concluded  from  page  122.) 

( For  the  Olio.) 

■*'  Genius  in  England  is  not  an  exotic  plant.” 

W e  have  before  adverted  to  the  state 
of  the  arts  during  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty.  It  will  not  be  now  irrelevant 
to  take  a  cursory  review  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  in  preceding  reigns.  Henry  the 
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Eighth  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
English  sovereign  who  seriously  encour¬ 
aged  the  arts,  for  under  him  that  elaborate 
penciller,  Holbein,  flourished  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  our  (  Virgin  Queen*  Bess,  till 
(  death  danced’  him  out  of  this  sublu¬ 
nary  world.  But  the  rigour  which  the 
papists  exercised  towards  the  protestants 
in  her  reign,  totally  precluded  our  artists 
from  deriving  any  benefit  from  those 
states  in  which  the  finest  specimens  of 
art  were  concentrated.  But  the  mascu¬ 
line  mind  of  Elizabeth  did  not  let  pass 
how  essential  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
were  considered  as  an  example  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  greatness,  or  how  that  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  great  and  glorious  actions 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  people ;  that  she  had  represented,  in 
tapestry,  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  hung  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  they  remain  to  this  day. 

Charles  the  First  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  fine  arts  in  all  its  departments,  and 
if  Providence  had  so  willed  that  the  reign 
of  this  amiable  Prince  should  have  passed 
in  peace,  unshaken  by  those  terrible  con¬ 
vulsions,  England  might  have  gloried  in 
her  galleries,  and  envied  not  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  foreigners.  Under  this  sovereign 
flourished  the  dignified  Vandyke.*  From 
this  period  the  arts  declined,  for  limners 
received  but  sorry  encouragement  under 
the  Protectorship.  With  the  Restoration 
came  the  flowing  curls  of  Kneller,  and 
Lely,  and  all  their  monstrosities  of  buck¬ 
ram  and  blackpatches,  hoops  and  sto¬ 
machers  ;  and  continued  in  the  same 
barbarous  style,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  from 
whence  a  new  era  arose,  and  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  has  progressively  improved, 
and,  “  heaven  bless  the  mark,” ..  may  it 
never  retrograde. 

Those  obstructions  ought  to  be  remo¬ 
ved  from  the  path  of  the  rising  artists  ; 
obstructions  which  all  who  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  art  have  but  too  fatally  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  great  works  by  which 
the  country  has  been  rescued  from  the 
stigma  of  incapacity,  have  been  produced 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  who 
have  devoted  themselves  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Decii  ;  and  that  those  gigantic  in¬ 
dividual  efforts,  as  they  are  now  made, 
are  of  no  effect,  for  want  of  a  place  of 
public  reception.  The  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts  ought  to  be  the  delight 
and  ornament  of  civilized  life.  The  ar¬ 


*  So  called  from  the  air  of  dignity  and  no¬ 
bility,  which  always  distinguishes  Ills  paint¬ 
ings,  as  the  present  President  is  called  the 
graceful  Sir  Thomas. 


tists  have  strong  claims  on  every  class 
of  the  community,  upon  all  who  duly 
appreciate  the  benefits  which  society  at 
large  derive  from  their  labours.  Every 
enlightened  individual  must  feel  the  in¬ 
timate  connexion  which  exists  between 
all  that  is  noble  and  dignified  in  human 
nature,  by  the  successful  study  and  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  every  one 
must  be  convinced  of  their  value  and  im¬ 
portance,  to  the  greatness,  the  prosperity, 
the  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  a  noble 
and  free  country.  The  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts  is  admitted  by  all  man¬ 
kind,  at  least  by  those  who  have  consi¬ 
dered  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  as  not 
only  consistent  but  interwoven  with  the 
glory  and  honour  of  a  great  country,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  conducive  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  all  those  feelings  and  sentiments 
which  do  honour  to,  and  confer  dignity 
on  human  nature. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  who  are  become 
proverbial  for  superlative  excellence, 
made  the  native  artists  and  their  works 
the  principal  objects  of  national  employ¬ 
ment.  The  ancient  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  rose  to  any  superior 
excellence  in  painting  or  sculpture,  and 
cannot  bear  comparison  with  the  Greeks : 
this  deficiency  was  not  from  want  of  ca¬ 
pacity  in  the  people,  but  from  want  of 
employment  by  the  government,  because 
in  architecture  where  employment  was 
bestowed,  the  Romans  have  been  j  ustly 
distinguished,  and  the  remains  of  their 
numerous  buildings,  are  to  the  present 
hour  subjects  of  regard  and  contem¬ 
plation. 

When  the  National  Gallery  was  es¬ 
tablished,  gre^t  hopes  were  entertained 
by  the  lovers  of  the  arts  that  government 
at  length  had  taken  the  subject  into  their 
consideration,  and  intended  supporting  it 
with  the  vigour  requisite  to  hold  up  the 
country  as  an  object  of  admiration  to 
foreigners,  the  present  generation,  and 
that  which  is  to  come  ;  but,  alas  !  all  those 
brilliant  anticipations  and  sanguine  hopes 
are  now  vanished  ;  for  it  is  ended — like 
most  government  affairs — in  a  job.  We 
are  authorized  in  making  use  of  this  ex¬ 
pression,  when  we  see  the  immense  sums 
that  are  expended  and  lavished  upon 
government  works,  and  the  pitiful  ap¬ 
pearance  they  make  when  finished, — a 
mere  chaos  of  confusion  of  architecture, 
a  rambling  style,  neither  one  thing  or 
the  other.  The  National  Gallery  has 
now  been  established  five  years,  and 
during  this  period,  not  one  painting, 
either  by  a  living  or  deceased  English 
artist,  has  been  purchased,  excepting 
those  which  were  included  in  Mr.  An- 
gerstein’s  collection.  In  the  mean  while, 
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a  sum  far  exceeding  £9000  was  expend¬ 
ed  in  the  purchase  of  old  paintings,  we 
believe,  three  bacchanalian  scenes,  by 
Annibal  Caracci,  purposely  to  put  money 
into  the  pockets  of  picture  dealers,  and 
ihose  connected  with  that  supereminent 
body — the  £f  Committee  of  Taste,’’  and 
tho^e  who  bend  the  knee  before  that  god 
of  taste,  my  Lord  Farnborough  ;  while 
a  quarter  of  that  sum,  impartially  distri¬ 
buted,  would  have  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  many  a  struggling  being,  working  in¬ 
cessantly  to  obtain  even  the  necessaries 
of  life.  And  this  is  England  1  This  the 
land  of  civilization,  of  charity  and  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence  !  This  is  the  conduct 
of  the  legislative  body  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world !  What  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  foreigners  on  this  point  ?  indig¬ 
nation,  while,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  they 
ask,  when  viewing  our  public  edifices, 
where  are  your'  historical  pictures?  A 
National  Gallery,  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  appellation,  ought  to  contain  nothing 
but  the  works  of  our  own  artists,  as  a 
place  calculated  to  strike  the  minds  of 
those  who  should  visit  it,  and  as  display¬ 
ing  the  various  productions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  School,  which  till  that  shall  be 
done,  will  never  hereafter  be  distinguished 
as  possessing  that  title. 

A  fine  opportunity  now  presents  itself 
to  the  government,  to  display  (.its  sense  of 
the  importance  in  which  the  fine  arts  are 
considered,  by  purchasing  the  whole,  or 
a  great  portion  of  the  valuable  collection 
of  the  late  Benjamin  West,  who  truly 
may  be  entitled  the  founder  of  the  English 
Historical  School.  If  the  sale  takes 
place  without  government  noticing  it  in 
the  least,  and  allow  the  productions  of 
a  man,  who  among  the  few,  has  support¬ 
ed  the  honour  of  this  country,  and  re¬ 
lieved  it  from  that  odium  which  before 
was  bestowed  upon  it, — if  it  j  permits 
these  proud  memorials  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  country,  shame !  shame  !  and  eter¬ 
nal  disgrace  will  be  affixed  to  England  1 
Let  but  the  government  purchase  these 
treasures  of  art ;  do  it  with  spirit  and  ge¬ 
nerosity  ;  wipe  away  the  stigma  with 
which  it  at  present  labours,  and  it  will 
set  the  seal  of  honour  and  immortality 
on  Great  Britain,  and  constitute  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch  of  British  glory  ;  and 
will  leave  pictures,  statues,  and  edifices, 
to  shew  future  generations  the  high  re¬ 
finement,  and  civilization  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  C.  H. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  that  “  Solon  com¬ 
pared  the  people  unto  the  sea,  and  ora¬ 
tors  and  counsellors  to  the  winds  ;  for 
that  the  sea  would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if 
the  winds  did  not  trouble  it.” 


FAIRY  MELODY. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Hither  from  your  caverns  come 
Ye  elfin  minions ; 

And  through  the  lucid  ether  roam, 

On  dewy  pinions ; 

Come  and  twinkle  o’er  the  stream. 

So  gently  flowing, 

■While  o’er  its  bosom  Dian’s  beam 
Its  light  is  throwing ; 

Hasten,  oh  hasten,  the  musk  breeze  is  sighing-. 
The  sun  is  gone  down  and  the  daylight’s  a 
dying. 

Through  the  moonlit  grove  we’ll  steal. 
Unheard,  unseen  : 

And  o’er  the  mossy  greensward  reel, 

So  soft  and  sheen ; 

On  the  comet’s  glitt’ring  train, 
y  We’ll  cleave  the  ether ; 

And  from  the  pansies  chalice  drain 
Its  pearly  treasure ; 

Hasten,  oh  hasten,  soon  the  tall  asphodells 
Will  close  from  the  starlight  their  silvery  bells. 

T.  F. 


SONG. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Cheer  up  my  friend  !  that  look  of  gloom 
Ill  suits  the  present  hour  ; 

When  all  thy  hopes  are  in  their  bloom. 

And  all  thy  joys  in  flower. 

Cheer  up  ! — sure  shou  hast  never  known 
Keen  disappointment’s  dart ; 

Nor  e’er  hath  grief,  as  with  a  zone. 
Encompassed  thy  heart. 

Cheer  up  I  I’ll  givethee  leave  to  mourn, 

If  thou  hadst  seen,  like  I, 

The  fairest  prospects  all  o’erthrown. 

Thy  brightest  visions  die. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  !  let  sorrow  cease, 

Let  grief  resign  her  place. 

For  once  let  joy  and  mirthfulness 

Beam  on  thy  youthful  face.  K. 


ANECDOTES  OF  A  DIANA 
MONKEY. 

BY  MRS  BOWDITCH. 


Although  anecdotes  of  monkeys  are 
as  numerous  as  the  beings  to  whom  they 
owe  their  origin,  although  they  are  brought 
forward  to  all  ages,  and  at  all  times,  still 
I  have  observed  that  no  one  gets  tired  of 
them,  that  their  histories  or  portraits  create 
an  interest  common  to  all  human  beings, 
of  whatever  race,  or  in  whatever  situa¬ 
tion.  The  negro  delights  in  relating  the 
wonders  or  rogueries  they  perform,  and 
the  saying,  £t  that  monkeys  could  talk  if 
they  liked,  only  they  are  afraid  white  men 
would  make  them  work  if  they  did,”  is 
every  where  to  be  heard  among  the  more 
indolent  inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  En¬ 
glish  men,  women,  and  children  resemble 
their  black  brethren ;  and  there  is  yet 
another  feeling  in  which  the  most  savage 
and  the  most  refined  seem  to  agree,  it  is 
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the  dislike,  or  mortification,  call  it  what 
you  will,  which  we  feel  in  seeing  how 
nearly  they  resemble  ourselves.  There 
was  a  restless,  tormenting,  and  agile  crea¬ 
ture  on  board  a  vessel  in  which  I  sailed 
up  an  African  river,  who  was  incessantly 
teasing  and  hovering  about  me.  If  I  call- 
ed  another,  he  was  sure  to  leap  across  the 
deck,  and  come  to  perform  that  which  the 
other  would  have  done  much  better.  I 
never  thought  myself  quite  alone,  but  this 
fellow’s  head  was  sure  to  start  from  some 
unexpected  corner  ;  and  one  day,  wearied 
with  his  officiousness,  I  pointed  to  a  black 
monkey  sitting  opposite  to  us,  and  said  to 
him,  tf  Rapoynda,  that  is  your  brother.” 
Kind  words,  presents,  nought  availed  me 
afterwards,  for  I  was  never  forgiven.  The 
same  feeling  might  be  traced  in  a  very* 
different  form,  when  a  friend  of  mine 
pulled  me  away  from  the  contemplation 
of  Landseer’s  admirable  picture*,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  How  can  you  look  at  that  so  long  ? 
Such  things  ought  never  to  have  been 
made,  and  I  am  sure  ought  never  to  have 
been  painted.”  I  obeyed,  but  the  re¬ 
collection  of  Rapoynda  flashed  across 
me. 

After  this,  1  will  not  apologise  for  in¬ 
truding  an  old  ship  companion  of  mine  on 
your  notice,  although  he  belongs  to  the 
never- failing  theme  of  monkeys.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  was  of 
the  Diana  species,  (Simia  Diana).  He 
had  been  purchased  by  the  cook  of  the 
vessel  in  which  I  sailed  from  Africa,  and 
was  considered  his  exclusive  property. 
Jack’s  place  then  was  close  to  the  cabooce ; 
but  as  his  education  progressed,  he  was 
gradually  allowed  an  increase  of  liberty, 
till  at  last  he  enjoyed  the  range  of  the 
whole  ship,  except  the  cabin.  I  had  em¬ 
barked  with  more  than  a  mere  womanly 
aversion  to  monkeys,  it  was  absolute  an¬ 
tipathy  ;  and  although  I  often  laughed 
at  Jack’s  freaks,  still  I  kept  out  of  his 
way,  till  a  circumstance  brought  with 
it  a  closer  acquaintance,  and  cured  me 
of  my  dislike.  Our  latitude  was  three 
degrees  south,  and  we  only  proceeded 
by  occasional  tornadoes,  the  intervals  of 
which  were  filled  up  by  dead  calms  and 
bright  weather.  When  these  occurred 
during  the  day,  the  helm  was  frequently 
lashed,  and  all  the  watch  went  below. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  was  sitting 
alone  on  the  deck,  and  reading  intently, 
when,  in  an  instant,  something  jumped  on 
my  shoulders,  twisted  its  tail  round  mv 
neck,  and  screamed  close  to  my  ears.  My 
immediate  conviction  that  it  was  Jack 
scarcely  relieved  me  ;  but  there  was  no 


*  “  The  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world.” 


help;  I  dared  not  cry  for  assistance,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  afraid  of  him,  and  dared  not 
obey  the  next  impulse,  which  was  to  thump 
him  off,  for  the  same  reason  ;  I  therefore 
became  civil  from  necessity,  and  from 
that  moment  Jack  and  I  entered  into  an 
alliance.  He  gradually  loosened  his  hold, 
looked  at  my  face,  examined  my  hands 
and  rings  with  the  most  minute  attention, 
and  soon  found  the  biscuit  which  lay  by 
my  side.  When  I  liked  him  well  enough 
to  profit  by  his  friendship,  he  became  a 
constant  source  of  amusement.  Like  all 
other  nautical  monkeys,  he  was  fond  of 
pulling  off  the  men’s  caps  as  they  slept, 
and  throwing  them  into  the  sea ;  of 
knocking  over  the  parrots’  cages,  to  drink 
the  water  as  it  trickled  along  the  deck, 
regardless  of  the  occasional  gripe  he  re¬ 
ceived  ;  of  taking  the  dried  herbs  out  of 
the  tin  mugs  in  which  the  men  were 
making  tea  of  them  ;  of  dexterously  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  pieces  of  biscuit  which  were 
toasting  between  the  bars  of  the  grate  ; 
of  stealing  the  carpenter’s  tools  ;  in  short, 
of  teasing  every  thing  and  every  body  : 
but  he  was  also  a  first-rale  equestrian. 
Whenever  the  pigs  were  let  out  to  take  a 
run  on  deck,  he  took  his  station  behind  a 
cask,  whence  he  leaped  on  the  back  of 
one  of  his  steeds  as  it  passed.  Of  course 
the  speed  was  increased,  and  the  nails  he 
stuck  in  to  keep  himseif  on  produced  a 
squeaking  ;  but  Jack  was  never  thrown, 
and  became  so  fond  of  the  exercise,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  shut  up  whenever 
the  pigs  were  at  liberty.  Confinement 
was  the  worst  punishment  he  could  re¬ 
ceive,  and  whenever  threatened  with  that, 
or  any  other,  he  would  cling  to  me  for 
protection.  At  night,  when  about  to  be 
sent  to  bed  in  an  empty  hen-coop,  he 
generally  hid  himself  under  my  shawl, 
and  at  last  never  suffered  any  one  but 
myself  to  put  him  to  rest.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  jealous  of  the  other  monkeys  on 
board,  who  were  all  smaller  than  himself, 
and  put  two  out  of  his  way.  The  first 
feat  of  the  kind  was  performed  in  my 
presence :  he  began  by  holding  out  his 
paw,  and  making  a  squeaking  noise, 
which  the  other  evidently  considered  as  an 
invitation  ;  the  poor  little  thing  crouched 
to  him  most  humbly,  but  Jack  seized  him 
by  the  neck,  hopped  off  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  We 
cast  out  a  rope  immediately,  but  the 
monkey  was  too  much  frightened  to  cling 
to  it,  and  we  were  going  too  fast  to  save 
him  by  any  other  means.  Of  course  Jack 
was  flogged  and  scolded,  at  which  he  was 
very  penitent ;  but  the  deceitful  rogue, 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  sent  another 
victim  to  the  same  destiny.  But  his  spite 
against  his  own  race  was  manifested  at 
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another  time  in  a  very  original  way.  The 
men  had  been  painting  the  ship’s  side 
with  a  streak  of  white,  and  upon  being 
summoned  to  dinner,  left  their  brushes 
and  paint  on  deck.  Unknown  to  Jack,  I 
was  seated  behind  the  companion  door, 
and  saw  the  whole  transaction  ;  he  called 
a  little  black  monkey  to  him,  who,  like 
the  others,  immediately  crouched  to  his 
superior,  when  he  seized  him  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  with  one  paw,  took  the  brush, 
dripping  with  paint,  with  the  other,  and 
covered  him  with  white  from  head  to  foot. 
Both  the  man  at  the  helm  and  myself 
burst  into  a  laugh,  upon  which  Jack 
dropped  his  victim,  and  scampered  up  the 
rigging.  The  unhappy  little  beast  began 
licking  himself,  but  I  called  the  steward, 
who  washed  him  so  well  with  turpentine, 
that  all  injury  was  prevented  ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  our  bustle  Jack  was  peeping  with  his 
black  nose  through  the  bars  of  the  main¬ 
top,  apparently  enjoying  the  confusion. 
For  three  days  he  persisted  in  remaining 
aloft ;  no  one  could  catch  him,  he  darted 
with  such  rapidity  from  rope  to  rope  ;  at 
length,  impelled  by  hunger,  he  dropped 
unexpectedly  from  some  height  on  my 
knees,  as  if  for  refuge,  and  as  he  had 
thus  confided  in  me,  I  could  not  deliver 
him  up  to  punishment. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  could  control 
his  tricks  was  by  showing  him  to  the 
panther  on  board,  which  excited  his  fears 
very  strongly.  I  used  to  hold  him  up  by 
his  tail,  and  the  instant  he  saw  the  panther 
he  would  become  perfectly  stiff,  shut  his 
eyes,  and  pretend  to  be  dead.  When  I 
moved  away,  he  would  relax  his  limbs, 
and  open  one  eye  very  cautiously,  but 
if  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  panther’s 
cage,  the  eyes  were  quickly  closed,  and 
he  resumed  the  rigidity  of  death.  After 
four  months’  sojourn  together,  I  quitted 
Jack  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  under¬ 
stood  that  I  was  very  much  regretted  : 
he  unceasingly  watched  for  me  in  the 
morning,  and  searched  for  me  in  every 
direction,  even  venturing  into  the  cabin 
nor  was  he  reconciled  to  my  departure 
when  my  servants  left  the  vessel  at  Graves¬ 
end.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men-, 
tion  here  the  extraordinary  animal  which 
is  said  to  exist  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  the  Gaboon  river.  The  natives 
describe  it  as  the  largest  of  all  monkeys, 
but  of  a  breadth  more  tremendous  than 
its  height  ;  they  declare  that  one  blow 
of  its  paw  would  fell  a  man  to  the  earth. 
Both  males  and  females  are  very  much 
attached  to  their  young,  and  the  latter 
carry  them  about  after  death  till  they 
drop  from  their  arms.  .  They  are  fond 
of  imitating  [men  ;  walk  upright;  and, 
having  seen  the  natives  collect  ivory,  if 


they  find  a  tusk,  they  carry  it  on  their 
shoulders  till  they  sink  with  fatigue. 
They  are  said  to  build  huts  with  leaves 
and  boughs  of  trees,  but  not  to  have  suf¬ 
ficient  sagacity  to  live  in  them,  as  they 
get  on  the  roof,  and  there  abide  the  in¬ 
clemencies  of  the  tornado  season.  They 
attack  travellers  as  if  they  thought  them 
intruders,  and  have  never  yet  been  ta¬ 
ken  alive. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  African  ourang 
approaches  nearer  to  man  than  any 
other.  It  would,  therefore,  be  extremely 
interesting  to  procure  one  of  these  In- 
gheenas,  which  are  probably  quite  new  ; 
for  although  we  know  nothing  of  them 
except  by  report,  and  doubtless  hear  a 
number  of  absurdities  respecting  them, 
I  feel  assured  that  they  exist,  and  are 
extremely  formidable,  both  in  stature 
and  cunning.  Mag.  Nat .  His. 


THE  JOURNEY  TO  ASCOT. 

(.For  the  Olio.) 


Two  Cockney  gents  one  Summer’s  day 
To  Ascot  took  a  trip  they  say ; 

Resolved  were  they  to  see  the  races, 

So  trimm’d  their  wigs  and  wash’d  their  faces. 

Compell’d  to  walk,  no  steed  had  they. 

And  why  ?  forsooth,  they  could  not  pay! 

By  some  mischance  they  lost  the  road. 

And  o’er  the  plains  of  Hampstead  trod. 

Beneath  a  beech  so  softly  dozing, 

A  hind  they  spied  in  peace  reposing : — 

They  unpolitely  roused  his  slumbers, 

Address’d  him,  too,  in  ruder  numbers  : — 

“  Heigh  ho,”  quoth  one,  “  Sir  Jerkin  Gray, 
Jump  up, — to  Ascot  shew  the  way 

“  Most  courteous  knight,”  replied  the  hind, 

“  My  name,  good  Sir,  how  did  you  find  J  ” 

“  We  conjur’d  it,”  replied  the  other, 

While  winking  at  his  tacit  brother 

“  Saint  John,  protect  us !”  roar’d  the  hind  ; 

“  Your  way  by  conj’ring  then  you’ll  find.” 

R.  W.  S. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  THE  POET, 
TURNED  PREACHER; 

A  DREAM. 

(For  the  Olio.') 


Particular  Dreams  have,  in  all  ages, 
obtained  credit  with  a  portion  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  many  instances,  they  have  held 
a  tendency  to  answer  a  particular  end* 
Why  I  should  dream,  is  nothing  remark¬ 
able.  But,  that  I  should  dream  of  seeing 
‘  Thomas  Campbell’  in  a  pulpit,  and  hear 
him  preach  a  discourse  from  the  first 
psalm,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  To 
my  personal  knowledge,  I  have  never  be¬ 
held  the  amiable  poet  and  critic — yet  so 
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accurately  did  I  describe  his  identity  to  a 
friend,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  that  the  dreaming  perceptions  of  my 
spirit  were  as  familiar  as  “  household 
words.” 

His  accent,  and  attitude,  and  intona¬ 
tion,  in  the  delivering  his  various  portion 
of  the  psalm,  are  no  less  accurate — the 
audience,  methought,  were  numerous, 
respectable,  and  decorous.  When  the 
preacher  concluded  his  address  to  the  good 
and  ungodly,  he  leant  over  the  pulpit, 
and  with  sweet  earnestness  said — 

Released  from  Sin,  the  Spirit  takes  her  flight 
To  the  pure  realms  of  undivided  light  j 
Angels,  in  love,  protect  her  through  the  air, 
Leaving  the  World  to  Famine  and  Despair. 

At  the  last  line,  the  impression  was  so 
great,  that  a  long  pause  ensued,  when  the 
preacher  again  said — 

Leaving  the  World  to  Famine  and  Despair. 

As  I  quietly  dispersed  from  the  place  with 
the  general  people,  and  once  more  entered 
the  streets,  the  ideas  with  which  my  mind 
was  filled,  awoke  me.  But  with  the  true 
facts  which  are  stated,  and  the  precise 
words  in  which  the  poet  embodied  his 
lines,  I  can  safely  assert  the  lines  are  not 
in  any  publication,  either  by  Campbell  or 
my  other  writer,  but  are  the  work  of  the 
slumbering  brain,— from  which  I  have 
transferred  them  to  these  pages. 

The  end  which  this  Dream  has  had  with 
the  writer,  has  led  him  to  reflection _ Per¬ 

haps  the  reader  will  not  have  perused  this 
article  in  vain — when  it  has  brought  him 
to  the  same  exercise,  that  f  visions  of  the 
night’  are  sometimes  instructive,  if  not 
really  valuable.  Somnab. 


THE  BLESSING  OF  MISERY. 

For  the  Olio. 


I  feel  a  something  in  my  heart. 

That  seems  a  sweet  enlivening  grief; 

A  sorrow  healing  sorrow’s  smart, 

A  woe  which  brings  to  woe  relief ; 

A  mystic  thing  which  seems  to  be 

A  blessing  guised  in  misery. 

I  see  the  smile  that  others  give. 

And  joy,  although  it’s  not  for  me ; 

I’d  rather  cause  that  smile  to  live. 

Than  rob  it  of  its  witchery  : 

Albeit  my  soul’s  a  fount  of  woe. 

Where  grief’s  black  waters  ever  flow. 

Oh  !  much  the  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth. 
And  pleasure’s  tones  it  glees  to  hear  : 

As  if  those  joyous  strains  gave  birth. 
And  all  this  pleasing  grief  did  bear  ; 

As  if  they  touched  some  magic  spell. 

Which  hidden  there  does  sweetly  dwell. 

And  yet  this  feeling  of  the  heart, 

I  would  not  change  for  reekless  glee ; 


Nor  with  its  too-fraught  soothing  part, 

For  joys  which  bloom  but  transiently : 

But  long  as  mortal  life  I  bear, 

O !  may  that  feeling  aye  be  there. 

Alford.  EDWARD  LENTON. 


Wfyt  Cttfttattj*. — No.  9. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  134.) 

The  name  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  on 
the  same  side,  as  counsel  would  say,  has 
been  stamped  on  the  music-books  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  Society.  He  is 
a  man  who  sticks  for  a  point,  or  a  privi¬ 
lege.  Many  years  the  Librarian,  his 
acquaintance  with  the  oratorios  is  very 
familiar,  and  when  the  wolf  does  not 
afflict  his  stomach,— a  frequent  attack  of 
flatulent, or  spasmodic  affection, — he  is  the 
happiest  person  in  the  orchestra,  and  his 
*  populous  cities  please  us  then.’  How¬ 
ever,  a  kind  of  select  vestry  feud,  in 
which  Mr.  Edwards  never  parted  with  a 
spirit  of  independence,  renders  him  now 
only  an  Honorary  Member.  When  this 
gentleman’s  faculties  leave  him,  and  he 
is  deprived  of  his  vocaiities  of  speech, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  cease  to 
sit  in  his  orchestral  place.  * 

Mr.  Green,  (once  a  member)  the  com¬ 
poser,  not  of  draughts,  medicinally  pre¬ 
scribed  or  taken,  but  of  tunes  intended  to 
be  said  and  sung  in,  or  out  of  the  desk,  is 
ana accompaniment  in  voice  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  already  noticed.  His  sun,  too,  has 
shone  in  the  zenith  of  melody  for  a  long 
revolution  in  his  orbit,  and  has  passed  the 
periheMum  of  attraction,  but  increased  in 
gravity.  His  praises  have  been  sung  in 
Zion,  and  though  his  course  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  f  Silver  Street,’  he  is  more  pro¬ 
fitably  occupied  at  the  Hanover  Rooms. 

Ancient  singers  were  supposed  to  have 
been  indued  with  a  gift  of  prophesy. 

‘  David  and  the  captains  of  the  hosts’  se¬ 
parated  to  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
and  of  Heman,  and  of  Jeduthun,  who 
should  prophesp  with  harps,  with  psal¬ 
teries  and  with  cymbals.  That  our  pro¬ 
phesies  should  have  displeased  a  few  en¬ 
vious  persons,  who  think  they  can  sing, 
and  cannot,  we  are  not  surprised.  All 


*  In  Ecclesiastes,  music  is  mentioned  by 
Solomon  as  one  of  those  vain  luxuries  and 
vexations  of  spirit  with  which  he  found  him-- 
self  satiated.  *  I  gat  me  men  singers  and  . 
women  singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of 
men  as  of  musical  instruments  and  that  of  all , 
sorts.*  Not  all  these  charms  of  the  East  could 
work  the  effect  of  satiety  in  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  nor  would  he  concede  his  choral 
pleasures  for  those  of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
Many  Cecilian  Solomons  might  have  long 
ears,  which  are  any  thing  but  musical.  Mr. 
Edwards  is  not  one  of  them. 
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who  are  acquainted  with  modern  music, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  know  that  it 
is  composed  of  melody,  consonance  and 
dissonance,  and  that  vocal  sounds  are 
those  which  are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear ; 
and,  next  to  these,  those  which  can  be 
sustained,  swelled  and  diminished  at  plea¬ 
sure — such  sounds  as  are  produced  by 
the  violin,  flute  and  hautboy.  In  modern 
instrumental  music,  the  organ  bears  the 
palm,  because  capable  of  producing  the 
greatest  effects,  as  it  can  not  only  imitate 
a  number  of  other  instruments,  but  is  also 
so  comprehensive  as  to  possess  the  power 
of  a  numerous  orchestra.  Still,  however, 
it  wants  expression,  and  a  more  perfect 
intonation.  Why  J.  C.  Nightingale  has 
left  his  post  at  the  organ  requires  expla¬ 
nation  ;  not  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  do 
so  ;  but  much  of  his  professional  fame 
having  been  fed  here — his  absence  is  full 
of  regret,  and  his  personal  talent  severely 
felt.  It  is  true,  an  opportunity  will  offer 
hereafter  for  the  gradual  introduction  of 
another  aspirant  to  organic  fame— -should 
his  brother  r.ot  keep  to  his  keys.  We 
could  name  one  or  two  of  the  present 
members  that  would  not  disgrace  their 
efforts  on  the  organ,  provided  a  vacancy 
should  occur. 

In  our  return  to  those  of  the  bass  chorus, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  names  of  Gibbs, 
Bateman,  Moss,  Hanton  and  others  ;  but 
we  have  already  trespassed.  The  name 
of  Russell,  however,  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  This  gentleman,  though 
residing  at  Deptford,  is  rarely  out  of  the 
orchestra  in  performances,  and  jogs  along 
the  distance  with  a  large  score  under  his 
arm  in  cheerful  speed,  regardless  of 
weather  and  solitude.  He  possesses  an 
uncommon  collection  of  the  music  of  ora¬ 
torios,  and  joins  most  willingly  in  a  glee, 
at  any  one’s  call. 

Musculus. 


EMMA  POULTON. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  ClVtl.  WARS. 

(Continued  from  p.  133.) 

tf  Thus  perish  the  ungodly,”  said  the 
Serjeant,  in  a  drawling  tone.  “  Now, 
brethren,  get  to  your  horses,  for  it  waxetli 
late,  and  there  are  more  abroad,  who 
must  be  smitten  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  ;  tarry  not,  bullet  us  away,  lest, 
peradventure,  the  sou  of  the  late  man, 
whom  the  ungodly  call  King,  escape 
from  the  land.  But,  first,”  he  continued, 
as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  occurred  to 
him,  “  let  us  possess  ourselves  of  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  this  Mi- 
dianitish  woman  hath.  He  quitted  the 


room  as  he  spoke,  after  casting  a  glance 
of  satisfaction  on  the  corpse  of  the  ill-fated 
young  royalist,  from  which  the  distressed 
lady,  assisted  by  her  servant,  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  raise  her  child.  The  heavy 
tramp  of  the  troopers  was  heard  through¬ 
out  the  house,  and  the  violence  to  which 
they  resorted  to  obtain  every  thing  of  va¬ 
lue,  was  indicated  by  the  crashing  of  the 
various  articles  of  furniture  which  con¬ 
tained  any  thing  portable.  At  length 
their  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  court  in 
front  of  the  house  ;  immediately  after  the 
trampling  of  their  horses  told  that  they 
were  mounting,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  quitted  the  place  at  a  round  trot. 
The  agonized  mother  listened  to  the  hol¬ 
low  sound  of  the  horses’  hoofs,  until  it 
died  away  in  silence,  when  she  again  en¬ 
deavoured  to  raise  her  child,  who  still 
remained  in  a  state  almost  as  death-like 
and  as  pale  as  the  corpse  of  her  lover. 
Having  succeeded  in  raising  her,  they 
bore  her  to  her  chamber,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  for  several  days  in  a  state  which 
left  but  little  hope  of  her  recovery. 

Intelligence  of  Reginald’s  murder  was 
conveyed  to  Purton,  from  whence,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Berkleys  had  fled,  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  parliamentarians,  who, 
from  their  having  espoused  the  cause  of 
Charles,  were  much  incensed  against  them. 
The  corpse  of  the  murdered  youth  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  church-yard  of  E— — — ,  and 
was  attended  to  the  grave  by  the  widow 
and  her  daughter.  It  was  not  until  this  aw¬ 
ful  ceremony  took  place,  that  Emma  re¬ 
turned  to  a  state  of  consciousness  ;  her 
tears  then  relieved  in  some  degiee  her 
heart’s  anguish,  but  no  smile  was  ever  seen 
on  her  fair  cheek  ;•  her  once  cheerful  and 
melodious  voice  was  changed  for  a  lone 
of  melancholy  and  sadness ;  her  form 
wasted,  and  as  each  year  revolved,  those 
who  knew  her  saw  wiih  sorrow  that  death 
was  gaining  fast  upon  his  victim.  At 
length  her  slight  strength  began  more  ra¬ 
pidly  to  fail,  and  showed  that  the  affec¬ 
tionate  anxiety  and  attention  of  her  be¬ 
loved  parent  were  of  no  avail.  The  only 
request  she  was  wont  to  make  was,  when 
the  evening  was  drawing  in,  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  lo  the  porch  of  the  door  where 
she  had  often  sat  with  her  lover,  in  hap¬ 
pier  days.  She  was  thus  sitting  one  even¬ 
ing,  while  her  mother  read  from  a  volume 
of  tracts,  a  passage  in  which  the  afflicted 
are  told  to  look  for  comfort  through  the 
merits  of  Him  whose  life  while  on  earth 
was  one  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  when  a 
horseman  was  seen  approaching.  As  he 
advanced,  the  widow  saw  that  it  was  her 
brother,  who  had  fled  from  England  with 
Prince  Charles.  The  cavalier,  dismount¬ 
ing,  received  her  in  his  arms,  and  with  a 
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smiling'  countenance  informed  her  that  the 
exiled  Prince  had  returned,  to  fill  the 
throne  of  his  fathers.  His  attention  was 
next  drawn  to  Emma,  whose  condition  he 
beheld  with  evident  sorrow,  and  affection¬ 
ately  pressing  her  hand,  he  bade  her  take 
comfort,  for  that  her  friends  were  hasten¬ 
ing  home,  and  the  P,rinee  was  now  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  throne.  The  maiden 
feebly  returned  the  warm  pressure  of  her 
uncle’s  hand  ;  her  pallid  cheek  flushed 
for  a  moment;  a  smile  (her  first  since  the 
death  of  her  lover)  illumined  her  wan, 
though  still  beautiful  countenance  ;  she 
essayed  to  speak,  but  the  sound  died  away 
in  a  scarcely  audible  murmur,  and  bow¬ 
ing  her  head,  her  gentle  spirit  fled  for 
ever  ! 


Her  remains,  and  those  of  her  lover, 
have  long  since  mingled  with  their  kindred 

dust,  in  the  church -yard  of  E* - ,  and 

the  mutilated  and  defaced  slab,  which 
covers  their  grave,  is  all  that  remains  to 
tell  of  their  ill-fated  love  ! 

J.  Y.  A— — n. 


THE  GARTER. 

(Concluded.) 

The  bold  knight  had  no  sooner  dis¬ 
appeared,  than  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
presented  herself.  Pale  and  trembling, 
with  dishevelled  locks  and  streaming  eyes, 
but  still  surpassingly  beautiful,  the  lovely 
Katharine  threw  herself  at  the  King’s 
feet. 

tf  Sire  !  Sire  iy  she  shrieked,  (i  give 
me  back  my  father  !” 

A  blush  of  self-reproach  mantled  on 
the  brow  of  Edward,  as  he  extended  his 
hand,  and  raised  the  lovely  suppliant  from 
her  knees.  ft  Pardon,  madam,”  said  he, 
“  pardon  the  acts  to  which  a  lover’s  de¬ 
spair  drives  him.  Remember  that  the 
first  sight  of  you  kindled  in  my  breast  a 
flame  which  I  stifled  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  your  gallant  husband.  Salisbury, 
Heaven  assoil  his  soul !  is  now  in  his 
grave ;  and  yet  now,  when  I  acquaint 
you  with  my  sufferings,  and  my  hopes, 
you  answer  me  only  with  your  reproaches 
and  tears.” 

f‘  My  tears,  my  Liege,  are  all  that  re¬ 
main  to  me  for  my  defence  ;  and  yet  they 
touch  you  not.” 

“  Say’st  thou  that  they  touch  me  not  ? 
Is  it  for  you,  sweet  Katharine,  to  doubt 
your  empire  over  my  heart  ?  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  impose  laws  on  that  passion 
which  you  repay  with  ingratitude. ” 

“  I  am  no  ingrate,  most  dread  Sove¬ 
reign,”  replied  the  Countess;  <s  but,  my 


Liege,  can  J,  ought  I,  to  forget  that  my 
aged  father  is  in  fetters  ?” 

“  They  shall  be  broken,”  said  the 
King.  tc  He  shall  resume  his  station 
as  my  best  trusted  counsellor,  and  his 
daughter - ■” 

“  Forbear,  my  Liege,  to  finish  what 
you  would  say.  I  speak  not  of  his 
daughter.” 

<f  Then  her  father — Katharine — — ” 
ec  My  father  can  but  die.  Sire  ;  what 
right  have  I,  my  Liege,  to  entertain  your 
Grace’s  love,  when  the  Princess  of  Hain- 
ault  is  waiting  to  take  her  seat  beside  you 
upon  the  throne  of  England.  But,  release 
my  father,  and  I  will  wander  from  your 
presence,  where  the  sight  of  the  unhappy 
Katharine  never  more  shall  trouble  you. 
Restore  my  father  to  me,  and  we  will  be 
gone  from  hence  for  ever  !” 

e*  No,  adorable  Katharine !”  said  the 
King  ;  i(  your  father  shall  be  free  ;  and 
you  shall  still  know  your  Sovereign  your 
lover,  and  see  him  worthy  of  your  love.” 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  Countess  alone 
in  the  Presence  Chamber,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  a  considerable  time,  much  won¬ 
dering  at  his  behaviour,  and  suffering 
^  great  uneasiness  of  mind.  At  length  Sir 
Neele  Loring  approached,  and  sinking  on 
his  knee  before  her,  said — “  Madam,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  conduct  you  to  the  place  which 
the  King’s  commands  have  assigned  for 
you.” 

The  Countess,  much  troubled  and 
trembling,  silently  gave  the  knight  her 
hand,  and  traversed  with  him  a  vast  suite 
of  splendid  apartments,  until  they  at  length 
arrived  at  a  door,  which  opening  led  into 
a  magnificent  saloon,  where  she  beheld 
Edward  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded 
by  his  courtiers  ;  all  of  whom,  and  even 
the  Sovereign  himself,  were  decorated 
with  the  insignia  cf  the  Garter.  Upon 
her  entrance,  the  King  rushed  towards 
her,  and  with  one  hand  taking  hold  of 
her’s,  with  the  other  placed  the  Crown 
upon  her  head. 

Approach,  dearest  lady!”  said  he, 
“  and  share  the  throne  of  fhe  King  of 
England,  and  the  homage  of  his  subjects. 
Become  my  consort,  my  Queen.  Beauty, 
truth,  and  virtue,  call  you  to  the  throne  ; 
and  in  placing  you  there  I  equally  fulfil 
my  own  wishes,  and  those  of  my  people. 
They  will  applaud  my  choice,  for  it  is 
worthy  of  me.  Your  father  is  free,  and 
both  to  him  and  you  will  I  repair  the 
injustice  which  I  have  committed.” 

“  Beauty,  my  Liege,”  said  Sir  Neele 
Loring,  “  was  made  to  reign,  for  it  was 
man’s  first  sovereign/’ 

The  Countess,  overwhelmed  writh  the 
suddenness  of  her  surprise,  was  scarcely 
able  to  articulate.  <fMy  Liege,”  said 
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she,  t(  the  throne  is  not  my  place,  the 
Princess  of  Hainault - ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Lord  de  Grandison, 
bursting  into  the  apartment,  “  she  only 
must  sit  there  1 — What,  my  Liege  !  my 
daughter  crowned,  and  about  to  ascend 
the  throne !  Is  that  the  price  at  which 
my  chains  are  broken  ?  Back  with  me 
to  the  Tower,  rather  eternal  slavery,  than 
freedom  purchased  by  dishonour.” 

“My  Lord  de  Grandison,”  said  the 
King,  “  listen  to  me  :  I  have  given  your 
daughter  my  hand,  she  is  my  Queen,  and 
wherefore  would  you  oppose  our  hap¬ 
piness  ?” 

“My  daughter  Queen !”  exclaimed 
the  Baron  ;  “  Katharine,”  he  added,  ad¬ 
dressing  her  in  a  tone  of  supplication, 
te  wilt  thou  lend  thyself  to  the  cause  of 
falsehood  and  perjury  ?  Wilt  thou  aid 
thy  King  to  break  a  promise  plighted  in 
the  face  of  Europe  ?  Listen  to  me,  and 
prove  thyself  my  daughter.  Put  off  that 
diadem.  Fall  at  the  King’s  feet  for  par¬ 
don  ;  or,  if  thou  canst  not  perform  the 
dictates  of  duty,  then  die,  and  Heaven 
pardon  thee !” 

He  drew  a  dagger  from  his  bosom  as 
he  spoke,  and  as  the  King  arrested  his 
hand,  he  continued — 

“  Approach  me  not,  my  Liege,  or  I 
bury  this  dagger  in  her  heart.  Give  me 
thy*  royal  word  that  she  shall  not  be 
Queen,  or - ” 

“  My  Liege  l”  said  the  Countess,  lift¬ 
ing  the  crown  from  her  brow,  and  falling 
at  Edward’s  feet,  “  it  must  not  be,  fyour 
royal  word  is  pledged,  the  nation’s  ho¬ 
nour  is  its  guarantee,  and  war  and  deso¬ 
lation  would  follow  the  violation  of  your 
plighted  promise.  I  am  Katharine  of 
Salisbury,  your  Grace’s  most  faithful 
subject,  but  dare  not  be  your  Queen.’’ 

“  Generous  beings,”  said  the  King, 
“  it  is  you  who  teach  me  how  to  reign. 
Rise,  gracious  madam !  rise,  my  good 
Lord  de  Grandison.  You,  my  noble 
friend,  shall  instantly  proceed  to  the  court 
of  Hainault,  to  bring  over  my  affianced 
bride.  Your  lovely  daughter  must  not 
be  my  wife,  but  you  will  suffer  her  to  re¬ 
main*  at  my  court,  its  brightest  orna¬ 
ment.” 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter,  without  any  of  those  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  which  once  seemed  so  threat¬ 
ening.  The  Prinfiess  of  Hainault  filled 
the  throne  to  which  she  was  called  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  won  and  me¬ 
rited  the  love  of  her  Royal  Consort.  An¬ 
xious  to  give  to  the  virtuous  object  of  his 
former  passion,  a  splendid  testimony  of 
the  sentiments  which  he  still  entertained 
towards  her,  the  King,  on  his  marriage, 
renewed  the  institution  of  the  order  of 


the  Garter.  De  Grandison  long  conti¬ 
nued  to  hold  the  highest  place  in  the  Royal 
favour  ;  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  ap¬ 
peared  at  court  as  the  friend  of  Queen 
Philippa,  and  long  continued  the  object 
of  the  respectful  passion  of  the  greatest 
monarch  who  had  ever  filled  the  throne 
of  England.  Neele's  Lit.  Remains. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Buck,  in  his  admirable  work,  “  The 
Philosophy  of  Nature,”  affords  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information.  He  there  says,  “  our 
language  is  a  curious  compound.  It  is 
an  olio  (an  olio,  however,  of  the  most 
admirable  flavour)  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
of  Saxon,  French,  and  Dutch  ingredients. 
With  this  admixture,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  etymology  to  any  regular 
system  :  yet  we  may  remark  generally, 
that  our  scientific  words  are  from  the 
Greek,  our  terms  of  art  from  the  French, 
Latin,  and  Italian  ;  while  most  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  words,  words  expressive  of  objects, 
which  daily  attract  our  attention,  are 
from  the  Saxon.  Our  derivaties  are,  of 
course,  deduced  from  primitives,  while 
our  primitives  are  derived  from  other 
languages,  much  after  the  ratio  of  the 
following  scale  of  obligation.  Mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy,  in  a  case  of  this  sort, 
is  not  to  be  fairly  expected,  particularly 
as  etymologists  are  so  frequently  at  war 
with  each  other.  It  ought,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  the  obligations  here 
stated  are  far,  very  far  from  being  over¬ 
charged. 


Latin . 

6621 

German  .... 

.  117 

French  . 

4381 

Welsh  ..... 

.  Ill 

Saxon  . 

2060 

Spanish  .... 

.  83 

Greek  . 

1288 

Danish . 

.  81 

Dutch . 

660 

Arabic . 

.  18 

Italian . 

229 

With  several  words  from  the 

Teutonic, 

Runic, 

Gothic, 

Egyptian, 

Hebrew, 

Persic, 

Swedish, 

Cimbric, 

Portuguese, 

Flemish, 

Chinese. 

Nothing  is  more  singular  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  English  Etymology,  than  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  our  having  borrowed  so 
little  from  the  Welch,  which  we  may 
esteem  the  most  uncorrupted  of  the  four¬ 
teen  vernacular  languages  in  Europe ; 
and  for  which  reason  it  is  the  worst,  being 
exceeding  harsh  and  guttural,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  itsl  dictionary,  of  a 
very  limited  range.  This  language  had 
four  dialects,  the  Cornish,  the  Armorican, 
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the  Northern,  and  the  Southern.  The 
Cornish  is  extinct,  but  the  Armorican  may 
be  still  traced  in  Britany. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MILK  TREE  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

M.  Humboldt  and  his  companions,  in 
the  course  of  their  travels,  heard  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  valleys 
of  Aragua,  the  juice  of  which  is  a  nour¬ 
ishing  milk,  and  which,  from  that  circum¬ 
stance,  has  received  the  appellation  of  the 
Cow  Tree. 

The  tree,  in  its  general  aspect,  resem¬ 
bles  the  chrysophyllum  cainito  ;  its  leaves 
are  oblong,  pointed,  and  alternately  mark¬ 
ed  with  lateral  veins,  projecting  down¬ 
wards,  they  are  parallel,  and  are  ten 
inches  long.  When  incisions  are  made 
into  the  trunk,  it  discharges  copiously  a 
glutinous  milk,  moderately  thick,  without 
any  acridness,  and  exhaling  an  agreeable 
baisamic  odour.  The  travellers  drank 
considerable  quantities  of  it,  without  ex¬ 
periencing  any  injurious  effects  ;  its  vis¬ 
cidity  only  rendering  it  rather  unplea¬ 
sant.  When  this  fluid  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  its 
surface  becomes  covered  with  membranes 
of  a  substance  that  appears  to  be  of  a 
decided  animal  nature,  yellowish,  thready, 
and  of  a  cheesy  consistence.  These  mem¬ 
branes,  when  separated  from  the  more 
aqueous  part  of  the  fluid,  are  almost  as 
elastic  as  caoutchouc,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  very  soon  become  putrid. 

The  natives  give  the  name  of  cheese  to 
the  coagulum  which  is  separated  by  the 
contact  of  the  air,  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  days  it  becomes  sour.  The  milk,  kept 
for  some  time  in  a  corked  phial,  had  de¬ 
posited  a  little  coagulum,  and  still  exhaled 
its  balsamic  smell.  If  the  recent  juice  be 
mixed  with  cold  water,  the  coagulum  is 
formed  in  a  small  (juantity  only^  but  the 
separating  of  the  viscid  membranes  occurs 
when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  nitric 
acid.  This  remarkable  tree  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Cordiliere  du  Littoral,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Barbula  to  the  lake  of  Mar- 
acaybo.  There  are  likewise  some  traces 
of  it  near  the  village  of  San  Mateo  ;  and, 
according  to  the  account  of  M.  Bredmeyer 
in  the  valley  of  Caucagua,  three  days’ 
journey  to  the  east  of  the  Garaccas.  This 
naturalist  has  likewise  described  the  vege¬ 
table  milk  of  the  Cow-tree  as  possessing 
an  agreeable  flavour,  and  an  aromatic 
odour  ;  the  natives  of  Caucagua  call  it 
the  milk  tree.  H. 

LOSSES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

The  following  is  a  general  estimate  of 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  English  army. 


under  the  command  of  Lord  Wellington 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  it  in 
Portugal  until  the  Peace. 

In  the  Campaign  of 

1808  fell  69  officers  1,015  men 


1809  ....  243 . 4,688 

1810  _  78  .......  924 

1811  -  459  7,384 

1812  - 816 .  11,030 

1813  - 1025  14,966 

1814  _  400  4,791 

1S15  ....  717 .  9,485 


Total  3,807  54, 283  killed  or  wounded 


This  total  does  not  include  the  Bruns- 
wickers,  Hanoverians,  Portuguese,  nor 
Spaniards. 

It  is  remarked,  that  at  Salamanca,  the 
proportion  of  the  killed  to  the  combatants, 
was  1  to  90  ;  at  Vittoria,  1  to  74  ;  Wa¬ 
terloo,  1  to  40  ;  while  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  the  ratio  was  1  to  36  ;  at  Trafalgar, 
1  to  41 ;  at  Copenhagen,  1  to  39. 

The  loss  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Ta- 
lavera,  was  30  officers,  including  2  gene¬ 
rals,  and  767  killed ;  195  officers,  of 
whom  3  were  generals,  and  3718  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates  wound¬ 
ed.  At  Puentes  d’Onor,  14  officers,  175 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
"killed  ;  78,  of  whom  3  general  officers, 
and  1103  men  wounded.  Albunera,  32 
officers  (including  one  general),  850  men 
killed  ;  j.65  officers,  of  whom  7  generals, 
and  2467  men  wounded.  Arapiles,  18 
officers,  of  whom  1  general,  360  men 
killed  ;  178  officers,  of  whom  4  generals, 
1536  men  wounded.  Vittoria,  26  officers, 
479  men  killed  ;  166  officers,  2640  men 
wounded.  Toulouse,  16  officers,  296 
men  killed  ;  1 34  officers,  of  whom  2  ge¬ 
nerals,  1661  men  wounded.  Waterloo, 
108  officers,  of  whom  2  generals,  1651 
men  killed  ;  436  officers,  of  whom  10  ge¬ 
nerals,  6456  men  wounded. 

Unit.  Scr.  Jour . 


LOCUSTS  USED  AS  FOOD. 

Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo  give  an 
account  of  a  nation  oi  Ethiopia,  who  were 
in  the  constant  habit  of  eating  locusts. 
This  peculiar  supply  was  their  sole  food  ; 
for  they  had  neither  herds  nor  flocks,  and 
they  were  unacquainted  with  fishing,  for 
they  lived  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  The  stature  of  this  singular  people 
was  lower  than  that  of  other  men  ;  they 
were  very  meagre,  and  extremely  black. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  an  active  race, 
and  ran  with  surprising  velocity.  But 
their  lives  were  not  of  long  duration,  sel¬ 
dom  exceeding  forty  years. 

In  the  spring,  high-west  winds,  drove 
from  the  desert  to  their  quarter  locusts  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  remarkable  for 
the  squalid  colour  of  their  wings.  So 
great  was  the  number  of  these  insects,  that 
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they  were  the  only  sustenance  of  these 
barbarians,  who  took  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  At  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  habitations,  there  was  a  deep 
and  wide  valley,  which  they  filled  with 
wood  and  wild  herbs.  When  the  cloud 
of  locusts  appeared — being  driven  by  the 
wind — they  set  fire  to  the  fuel,  the  smoke 
of  which  was  so  extensive  as  to  stifle  the 
locusts  who  were  crossing  the  valley  ;  so 
that  they  fell  in  heaps  to  the  ground. 
They  thus  made  large  provision  of  these 
insects,  and,  as  their  country  produced 
great  quantities  of  salt,  they  salted  them 
to  render  them  more  palatable,  and  to 
preserve  them  until  the  next  season. 

Dr.  Sparrman  says,  that  ((  Locusts  af¬ 
ford  a  high  treat  to  the  Hottentots,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
who  greatly  rejoice  at  their  arrival,  though 
they  are  sure  to  destroy  every  bit  of  ver¬ 
dure  on  the  ground  ;  but  they  make  them¬ 
selves  ample  amends  for  this  loss  by  fal- 
lingfoul  on  the  animals  themselves,  eating 
them  in  such  quantities,  as  in  the  space  of 
a  few  days,  to  get  visibly  fatter,  and  in 
better  condition  than  before.  The  Moors 
hunt  locusts — fry  them  in  oil  and  butter, 
and  sell  them  publicly  at  Tunis,  Bona, 
See.  H.  B. 


ZINC. 

This  metal  is  used  in  France  for  many 
of  the  purposes  which  copper  answers 
with  us,  as  for  constructing  baths,  for 
sheathing  ships,  and  roofing  houses  ;  for 
which  last  purpose  it  is  found  to  be  cheap¬ 
er  than  slate,  and  durable  for  twenty 
years.  The  prefecture  of  Rouen  is  co¬ 
vered  with  this  metal,  as  is  the  case,  in¬ 
deed,  with  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
several  English  edifices.  For.  Quar.  Rev. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  COINED  MONEY. 

»  ( For  the  Olio.) 

The  first  commerce  of  mankind  was 
carried  on  without  the  medium  of  any  mo¬ 
ney,  stamped  or  unstamped  ;  it  simply 
consisted  in  the  barter  of  one  commodity 
for  another,  according  to  the  respective 
wants  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  The 
greater  or  less  urgency  of  the  want,  in 
general,  fixed  the  higher  or  inferior  price 
of  the  commodity  ;  but  the  eye  was  often 
the  sole  judge,  and  quantity  the  chief  rule 
of  determining. 

The  inhabitants  of  Axuma,  the  capital 
of  Ethiopia,  carried  on  traffic  with  the 
natives  of  Barbaria,  a  region  of  Africa, 
near  the  sea  coast,  where  there  were  gold 
mines,  which  will  give  us  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  primitive  kind  of  commerce.  Every 


other  year,  a  caravan  of  merchants,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  or  more,  set  off 
from  Axuma  to  traffic  with  the  barbarians 
for  gold.  They  carried  with  them  cattle, 
salt,  and  iron,  to  barter  for  that  gold.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  mines,  they  encamped 
on  a  particular  spot,  and  exposed  their 
cattle,  with  the  salt  and  iron,  to  the  view 
of  the  natives ,  The  barbarians  approach* 
ed  the  mart,  bringing  with  them  small 
ingots  of  gold,  and,  after  surveying  the 
articles  exposed  for  sale,  placed  on,  or 
near  the  animal,  salt,  or  iron,  which  they 
wished  to  purchase,  one  or  more  of  the 
ingots,  and  then  they  retired  to  a  place  at 
some  distance.  The  proprietor  of  the 
article,  if  he  thought  the  gold  sufficient, 
took  it  up,  and  went  away,  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  also  secured  and  carried  away  the 
commodity  he  desired.  If  the  gold  was 
not  deemed  sufficient,  the  Axumite  let  it 
remain  affixed  to  the  article,  till  either 
more  ingots  were  added  to  satisfy  the  full 
demands  for  it,'  or  those  first  offered  taken 
away.  Their  total  ignorance  of  each 
other’s  language,  rendered  this  silent  mode 
necessary,  and  the  whole  business  termi¬ 
nated  in  five  days,  when  the  Axumite 
caravan  departed  homewards,  a  journey 
of  not  less  than  six  months. 

The  cowries  or  white  shells,  at  this 
day  used  as  currency  in  India,  and  the 
small  Siamese  coins,  in  form  resembling 
nuts,  are  in  all  probability,  rglics  of  an 
ancient  usage,  before  metals  were  so  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted,  as  the  representative  sign 
of  the  value  of  articles  of  commerce.  It 
was  the  beauty,  firmness,  and  durability 
of  metals  that  occasioned  them  to  be  so 
adopted,  but  it  was  many  ages  before  they 
were  stamped  with  any  impression,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  their  weight,  or  value. 

There  is  very  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  earliest  coins  struck,  were  used 
both  as  weights  and  money  ;  and  indeed, 
this  circumstance  is  in  part  proved  by  the 
very  names  of  certain  Greek  or  Roman 
coins  ;  thus,  the  Attic  mina,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  libra,  equally  signify  a  pound  ;  and 
the  o-raTT7j§  of  the  Greeks,  so  called  from 
weighing,  is  decisive  as  to  this  point.  The 
Jewish  shekel  was  also  a  weight  as  well 
as  a  coin,  and  this  is  the  oldest  coin  of 
which  we  any  where  read,  for  it  occurs 
in  Genesis,  chap.  23,  verse  16,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  •  direct  evidence  against  those  who 
date  the  first  coinage  of  money  so  low  as 
the  time  of  Darius,  it  being  there  express¬ 
ly  said  “  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephro'n 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current 
money  with  the  merchant .” 

Having  considered  the  origin  and  high 
antiquity  of  coined  money,  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  stamp  or  impression  which  the 
first  money  bore. 
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The  primitive  race  of  men,  being  shep¬ 
herds,  and  their  wealth  consisting  in  their 
cattle,  when,  for  greater  convenience, 
metals  were  substituted  for  the  commo¬ 
dity  itself,  it  was  natural  for  the  represen¬ 
tative  sign  to  bear  impressed  the  object  it 
represented,  and  thus,  accordingly,  the 
the  earliest  coins  were  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  an  Ox  or  Sheep. 

For  proof  that  they  did  thus  actually 
impress  them,  we  can  again  appeal  to  the 
high  authority  of  Scripture  ;  for  there  we 
are  informed,  that  (i  Jacob  bought  a  par¬ 
cel  of  a  field,  with  a  hundred  pieces  of 
money J— -Genesis,  chap.  33,  verse  19. 
The  original  Hebrew  term,  translated 
pieces  of  money ,  is  Kentitohl,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  lambs,  with  the  figure  of  which  the 
metal  was  doubtless  stamped. 

Pliny  says,  “  when  empires  were  form¬ 
ed,  and  men  crowded  into  cities,  coins 
began  to  be  impressed  with  different  de¬ 
vices,  allusive  either  to  the  history  of  the 
founder,  or  the  predominant  devotion  of 
the  country.  Thus,  the  shekel  of  the 
Jews  had  Aaron’s  rod  budding,  with  a 
smoking  censor.  The  Athenian  coins 
bore  impressed  an  owl  and  Pallas.  The 
Persians,  an  archer.  The  Thessalians, 
a  horse  ;  and  the  Byzantines,  a  dolphin, 
twisted  about  a  trident.” 

I  perfectly  agree  with  the  judgment  of 
our  greatest  antiquarians,  that  the  coins 
of  those  nations  were  the  first  stamped 
with  the  effigies  of  the  reigning  prince  ; 
and  the  priority  of  coining  money  is,  with 
great  propriety  and  probability,  assigned 
to  Croesus,  the  wealthiest  monarch  of  Asia, 
when  his  capital  was  invaded  and  taken 
by  Cyrus,  who  forbore  to  plunder  that 
rich  city,  on  the  express  condition,  that 
both  the  monarch  and  the  inhabitants 
should,  without  reserve,  bring  forth  their 
whole  amassed  wealth,  which  must  have 
amounted  to  a  prodigious  and  almost  in¬ 
calculable  sum. 

This  conquest  gave  the  Persians,  who 
were  before  an  indigent  people,  without 
any  jo°W  and  silver  currency,  and  pent  up 
within  the  contracted  limits  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  properly  called  Persia,  not  only  the 
possession  of  a  vast  treasure,  but  also  of 
a  wide  and  rich  territory,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  future  grandeur. 

Nottingham.  N,  jy. 


LOUIS  THE  FOURTEENTH 

W ent  to  see  Corneille’s  tragedy  of 
Cinna,  the  night  before  the  rash  and 
unfortunate  Chevalier  de  Rohan  suffer¬ 
ed  ;  he  was  much  struck  with  the  scene 


in.  which  Augustus  pardons  Cinna  ;  and 
said,  that  he  was  certain  that  if  any  one 
had  entreated  him  to  forgive  the  Cheva¬ 
lier,  he  should  have  granted  him  his 
life.  _ . 

HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE, 

Wanting  to  slide,  as  his  courtiers  did,  on 
the  frozen  Seine,  the  Marshal  de  Basom- 
piere  dissuaded  the  King,  who  replied, 
“  the  courtiers  slide,  and  come  to 
no  harm.”  “  Your  Majesty,”  returned 
the  Marshal,  is  of  greater  weight  than 
them  all.”  — — 

GENERAL  JACKSON. 

One  day  a  person  was  placed  at  the 
bar  for  some  pretty  considerable  small 
number  of  murders — a  very  common 
species  of  delinquency  in  Kentucky  ;  who, 
on  being  sentenced,  contrived  by  a  vigor¬ 
ous  use  of  his  arms  and  legs  to  get  out  of 
court,  and  make  off.  The  Sheriff  in¬ 
stantly  invoked  the  aid  of  the  surrounding 
citizens  to  retake  the  criminal,  and  several 
bounded  forth  for  that  purpose.  Judges 
in  America  are  not  encumbered  with  wigs 
and  gowns ;  and  Jackson,  who  had 
started  with  the  rest,  soon  headed  the 
chase.  The  fellow,  finding  himself  hard 
pressed  by  “  Hiccory,”  *  turned  short 
round,  and  offered  fight ;  when  the  Judge, 
having  first  summoned  him  to  surrender, 
and  he  having  refused,  Jackson  coolly 
drew  one  of  his  pistols  from  his  pocket 
and  shot  him  through  the  head.  He  then 
returned  to  court,  resumed  his  seat,  and 
heard  with  all  imaginable  gravity  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  attempted  evasion 
of  the  criminal ;  how  he  was  pursued  ; 
and,  refusing  to  submit  to  lawful  autho¬ 
rity,  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  citizen,  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  aid 
the  Sheriff  had  legally  called  for. 


EPIGRAMMATIC  COMPLIMENT. 

The  following  lines  were  addressed  by 
the  author,  the  late  Eaton  Stanard  Barret, 
to  a  young  lady,  who  requested  him  to 
restore  a  lock  of  hair  he  had  taken  from 
her  : — 

By  one  only  recompense  can  I  be  led, 

With  this  beautiful  ringlet  to  part ; 

That,  should  I  restore  you  the  lock  of  your 
head, 

You  will  give  me  the  key  of  your  heart. 


EPIGRAM 

TO  A  VERY  TINY  BEAUTY. 

{For  the  Olio.) 

“  Oh  Sue  !  may  heaven  thy  sins  forgive, 

For,  sooth  !  thou  hast  not  long  to  live 
She  kissing,  cried:  “Pray,  cease  your  song. 
When  did  a  form,  so  short,  live  long”  p.  T. 


*  General  Jackson  is  a  tall,  thin  man  of  a 
dried  aspect,  and  hence  his  soubriquet  of  Hic¬ 
cory. 
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IStatrj)  anO  ©fjronoICQi). 


DATE.  DAYS. 


Mar.  9 


10 


11 


Mon. 


DIARY. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


12  Thurs 


—  13 


Frl. 


14 


St.  Frances,  wid, 
A.  d.  1440. 

High  Water, 

21m  af.  5  morn 
42m  af  5  aft. 

ss.  The  40  mar 
tyrs  of  Sebaate 

Sun  ris  18maf.fi 
—seta  43  — —  5 


St.  Aengus. 

High  Water. 

53m  af.  6  morn 
2i - 7  aft. 


St.  Maximilian 
died  a.  d.  296. 
Moon’s  fir.  quar 
49m  aft.  9 
St.  Kennocha. 
Sun  ris  12  m  aft  6 
-  set  49 - 5 


DATE. 


Mar.  9 


10 


CORRESPOND  IN  3  CHRONOLOGY. 


II 


Sat* 


16  SUN 


St.  Maud. 

High  Water, 

16m  af.  10  morn 
53m - 10.  aft. 


3d  Sun.  in  Lent. 
less,  forthe  day 
27  c.  Gen.  morn 
34  c.  Gen.  after 
St.  Zachary,  pope 


12 


13 


14 


15 


1566. — Anniversary  of  David  Rizzio’s  assassina¬ 
tion  ;  this  savage  act  was  perpetrated  by  Lord 
Ruthven  and  hired  conspirators,  in  the  palace  of 
Holy-rood  House,  in  the  presence  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  at  the  instance  of  her  husband. 
Lord  Darnley. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  forty  saints  recorded  to¬ 
day,  took  place  at  Sebaste,  in  Lower  Armenia, 
A.  d.  320.  They  all  belonged  to  the  Thundering 
Legion,  so  famous  under  the  guidance  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  for  the  miraculous  rain,  and  victory 
said  to  be  obtained  by  their  prayers. 

1826. — Expired  on  this  day,  at  Paris,  John  Pin¬ 
kerton,  Esq.  set.  68,  known  as  the  author  of 
“Modern  Geography,”  the  “  History  of  Scot¬ 
land,’’ and  other  works.  Mr.  P-  was  for  some 
time  the  unsuccessful  editor  of  the  Critical 
Review.  The  compilations  of  this  writer  are 
ponderous  and  ill-arranged. 

Our  saint,  who  was  a  bishop,  was  also  called  Kele 
De,  in  Scotland,  afterwards  corrupted  into  Cal- 
dee,  a  word  signifying  worshipper  of  God,  and 
which  afterwards  became  applied  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  other  religious  persons. 
1478. — Murdered  on  this  day,  privately,  whilst  a 
prisoner  under  attaintment  in  the  tower,  George 
Plantaganet,  half  brother  of  King  Edward  IV. 
by  being  thrown  into  a  butt  of  malmsey.  The 
Duke  was  buried  at  Tewkesbury,  by  the  body 
of  his  Duchess,  who,  whilst  pregnant  was  poi¬ 
soned  a  short  time  previous. 

1713. — On  this  day  was  published  the  first  number 
of  that  excellent  and  universally  admired  pe¬ 
riodical  paper  the  Giiardian,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

This  saint,  who  was  a  Caledonian  vestal  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  the  Second,  died  a.  d.  1007. 
1824. — Expired  on  this  day,  Miss  Sophia  Lee,  the 
highly  gifted  authoress  of  the  “  Recess,”  said 
to  be  the  first  romance  in  the  English  language 
which  blended  history  with  fiction,  and  enriched 
both  by  pathos  and  descriptive  scenery.  Miss  Lee 
also  wrote  the  Life  of  a  Lover,  and  some  Dra¬ 
matic  pieces  :  the  first  of  which,  the  comedy  of 
the  Chapter  of  Accidents,  exhibited  consider¬ 
able  merit,  and  in  conjunction  with  her  sister 
Harriet,  the  “Canterbury  Tales.” 

Our  saint,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon 
count  named  Theodoric,  was,  when  very  young, 
placed  in  the  monastery  of  Erford.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Henry,  surnamed  the  Fowler,  King  of 
Germany,  by  whom  she  had  issue,  Otho,  the 
Emperor,  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  St. 
Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne.  St.  Maud  is 
recorded  to  have  died  lying  on  sackcloth,  with 
ashes  on  her  head,  as  was  the  custom  at  that 
time  with  severe  ascetics  and  penitents,  a.d.  968. 
This  saint,  who  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  succeeded 
Gregory  the  third  in  the  pontificate,  in  741 }  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  meekness,  zeal,  and 
prudence.  His  death  took  place  a.  d.  752. 

1781. — On  this  day  advice  was  received  of  the  loss 
of  the  following  ships  of  war  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  Stirling  Castle,  64  guns  ;  Phoenix,  44  $ 
Scarborough,  20  ;  Thunderer,  74.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  these  vessels  was  occasioned  by  one  of 
the  most  devastating  hurricanes  ever  recorded, 
which  did  incredible  damage  in  Barbadoes,  St. 
Lucie,  Gtanada,  and  St.  Vincent’s  ;  in  the 
former  Island  the  crops  and  houses  were  almost 
all  destroyed,  and  the  French  Islands  equally 
suffered.  The  hurricane  reached  Jamaica,  and 
the  town  of  Savannah  La  Mar  was  destroyed. 
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3£flttgtratsts  StotfrU, 


THE  WIFE  OF  SEVEN  HUSBANDS; 

A  LEGEND  OF  LONDON. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  First,  of  long-legged  memory, 
there  lived  upon  Corne-hille,  bver  against 
the  spot  where  the  water  tonne  was  a  few 
years  afterwards  built,  a  certain  blithe 
and  buxome  widow,  very  wealthy,  and 
as  fair  withal  as  she  was  wealthy  ;  she 
was  only  in  her  twenty -eighth  year,  of 
a  tall  and  stately  shape  and  bearing,  and 
with  commanding  and  yet  right  modest 
features  ;  her  face  was  oval,  her  hair  and 
■eyes  of  bright  black  :  her  forehead  high  ; 
her  eyebrows  arched,  almost  into  semi¬ 
circles  ;  her  nose  slightly  aquiline ;  her 
cheeks  high  coloured,  and  yet  delicately 
so ;  her  lips  small,  and  prettily  bent  ; 
her  teeth  white  and  regular ;  her  chin 
rather  forward  and  dimpled ;  and  her 
complexion  dark  though  not  swarthy  ;  so 
that  upon  the  whole  she  had  rather  a  Jew¬ 
ish  cast  of  countenance,  and  yet  there  was 
no  rightful  reason  to  suspect  that  there 
Vol.  III.  M 


was  even  a  drop  of  Israelitish  blood  in 
her  veins,  for  her  father,  and  his  fathers 
before  him,  for  many  generations  back, 
had  been  rich  and  respectable  goldwork- 
ers,  citizens  of  London,  and  had  always 
married  among  their  equals  and  friends. 
Busy  tongues,  however,  there  were  that 
whispered  something  or  other  to  this  ef¬ 
fect — that  the  maternal  grandmother  of 
Mrs.  Alice  (my  young  and  pretty  widow) 
during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who 
was  a  merchant,  had  become  pretty 
closely  acquainted  with  a  young  He¬ 
brew,  at  that  time  staying  in  London  ; 
and  that,  when  her  husband  returned, 
he  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  so  an¬ 
gry  with  his  wife,  that  he  put  her  away 
from  him,  and  would  never  after  see  her, 
though  lie  provided  for  her  during  her 
life,  and  himself  educated  the  children 
she  had  borne  up  to  the  period  of  their 
parting. 

But  be  this  as  it  may.  Mistress  Alice 
was  a  very  handsome  woman,  and,  as 
has  been  before  said,  very  wealthy,  for 
her  father  always  petted  her,  and  although 
he  had  two  other  children,  sons,  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  them  both  and  turned  them 
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out  of  doors,  and  very  solemnly  vowed 
he  would  disinherit  them  ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  he  would  have  kept  his  vow, 
but  that  they  prevented  him,  the  eldest 
by  being  drowned  in  the  Fleet  river,  and 
the  other  by  getting  murdered  in  an  affray 
with  the  city  watch.  At  the  old  man’s 
death,  therefore,  he  left  all  his  property 
to  his  “  deare  daughter  Alice,”  who  was 
then  twenty-one  years  old,  and  had  lately 
been  married  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
She  has  been  already  introduced  to  the 
reader  as  a  widow,  and  if  he  was  tempted 
to  be  surprised  at  her  being  so  fyoung  a 
one,  what  will  he  think  when  fie  reads 
that  she  was  a  widow  for  the  fifth  time  ? 

■ — ay,  and  was  now  on  the  eve  of  being 
married  to  her  sixth  husband — this  was  a 
Master  Simon  Shard,  a  draper  of  Corne- 
hill,  who  had  a  well-filled  purse,  a  rather 
corpulent  figure,  a  round  and  ruddy  face, 
and  was  about  two-and-thirty  years  of 
age.  It  was  said  he  had  been  enamoured 
of  the  fair  Alice  previously  to  her]  three 
last  marriages,  but  that  he  had  (not  had 
courage  enough  to  break  his  mind  to  her 
till  some  time  after  the  death  of  her  fourth 
husband ;  and  waen  he  did  so,  he  found 


she  was  unfortunately  engaged  to  his  im¬ 
mediate  forerunner,  at  whose  death  he 
again  pressed  his  suit — was  accepted,  and 
they  were  married.  After  living  for 
about  six  months  on  the  most  seemingly 
loving  and  comfortable  terms.  Master 
Shard  was  one  morning  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  without  any  previous  illness  or 
indisposition  :  this  was  strange,  at  least 
strange  it  will  probably  seem  to  the  reader, 
though  it  was  not  so  to  Mrs.  Alice’s 
neighbours,  for,  wonderful  to  relate,  all 
her  other  husbands  had  died  in  the  same 
way,  and  under  the  same  circumstances. 
There  had  been  from  time  to  time  many 
various  opinions’ afloat  upon  this  subject, 
and  they  had  become  more  prevalent, 
stronger,  and  of  longer  lasting  upon  the 
successive  deaths  of  each  of  her  husbands. 
The  most  moderate  had  merely  observed, 
that  “  for  certes  Mrs.  Alice  was  a  very- 
unlucky,  or  a  very  lucky  woman,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  speaker’s  appreciation  of 
wedlock  :  others  looked  very  wise,  and 
seemed  to  think  a  good  deal,  but  said 
very  little,  generally  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  observing,  “  That  it  really 
was  very  odd  but  again  there  were 
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others,  who — especially  on  the  death  of 
Mr,  Shard's  predecessor — declared  that 
“such  things  were  clean  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  nature,  and  that  either  Mrs. 
Alice,  or  some  one  not  to  be  named 
among  Christians,  must  have  bewitched 
her  husbands,  or  else  some  thing  or 
other  had  carried  them  off  in  a  very 
odd  way,  to  say  the  least  of  it  and  to 
this  cautious  and  mysterious  opinion  the 
generality  of  the  last  mentioned  sect  of 
gossips,  with  additional  self-crossings, 
assented.  Still,  however,  Mrs.  Alice’s 
conduct  was  so,  not  only  unobjection¬ 
able,  but  praiseworthy  ;  she  was  so 
pious  and  charitable  a  woman,  so  good 
a  neighbour,  so  kind  a  friend,  and  in 
short,  both  publicly  and  privately  ful¬ 
filled  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  in 
so  exemplary  a  manner,  that  even  the 
tongues  of  those  who  secretly  envied  her 
wealth,  her  beauty,  and  may  be  her  luck, 
had  not  as  yet  dared  to  wag  in  open 
scandal  against  her ;  but  a  sixth  recur¬ 
rence  of  so  extraordinary  an  event,  it 
would  seem  gave  sudden  loose  to  their 
hitherto  confined  scruples  and  tongues; 
or,  perhaps  the  reason  why  they  more 
freely  vented  their  suspicions  or  their 
spite  on  the  present  occasion  might  be, 
that  Master  Shard  had  been  a  man  of 
great  influence  in  the  city — his  connex¬ 
ions  stood  high  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
he  had  a  cousin  who  was  sheriff  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  who  declared  when 
he  heard  it,  “  by  cock’s  marrow,  he 
would  see  into  the  matter  that  very  mo¬ 
ment,”  and  accordingly  next  morning, 
for  he  was  just  going  to  sit  down  to  din¬ 
ner  when  he  made  the  above  declaration, 
he  presented  himself  with  a  posse  comi- 
tatus  at  Mrs.  Alice’s  door — and  then  the 
neighbourhood,  as  with  on  voice,  6poke 
out  against  her  :  for  their  .ong  held  opi¬ 
nion  of  her  now  found  the  countenance 
of  power — her  piety  had  been 'hypocrisy, 
and  they  had  thought  so  all  along — even 
those  that  had  benefited  by  her  goodness, 
now  found  some  hole  to  pick  in  her  con¬ 
duct,  and  in  plain  and  pithy  English  they 
called  her  a  murderess. 

While  this  was  going  on  without  Mrs, 
Alice’s  doors,  another  kind  of  scene  was 
taking  place  within.  The  sheriff  had 
been  readily  admitted,  and  was  followed 
not  only  by  the  posse  of  the  county ,  but 
by  a  posse  of  the  venue ,  consisting  of  ali 
sorts  of  people,  who  either  had,  or  thought 
they  had,  or  thought  they  should  like  to 
have  some  concern  in  the  business.  They 
found  the  widow  by  the  bed-side  of  her 
departed  husband.;  she  not  only  did  not 
fly  from,  but  courted  investigation,  and 
accordingly  the  body  was  investigated, 
but  not  the  slightest  sign  of  violence  was 


found  upon  it ;  no  trace  of  steel  or  poi¬ 
son— -all  was  as  right  and  as  unaccount¬ 
able  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  There 
were  some  present  who  pretended  to  a  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  who 
strictly  watched  Mrs.  Alice  during  the 
whole  transaction,  and  their  evidence  went 
still  further  to  clear  her  from  the  imputa¬ 
tion  it  was  sought  to  affix  upon  her  :  for 
they  said  her  conduct  was  so  thoroughly 
natural — she  seemed  struggling  between 
indignation  at  the  charge  brought  against 
her,  and  grief  for  the  cause  thereof ;  and 
yet  there  was  no  overacting  in  her  grief, 
it  seemed  just  what  she  would  be  likely  to 
feel  for  the  loss  of  such  a  husband,  and 
to  be  rather  sorrow  for  the  spell  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  upon  her,  than  for  the  man 
himself.  The  sheriff  and  his  friends, 
therefore,  whatever  they  might  have 
thought  or  wished,  found  themselves  for¬ 
ced  to  declare  her  guiltless ;  and  after 
partaking  of  a  slight  refection,  consisting 
of  boiled  beef,  suet  puddings,  sausages 
and  ale,  left  the  widow  to  her  solitude. 
His  declaration  of  her  guiltlessness  was  soon 
known  among  her  neighbours,  almost  all 
of  whom,  without  any  delay  or  difficulty, 
returned  to  their  furmer  good  opinion  of 
her,  greatly  pitying  her  for  the  trouble  she 
had  been  put  to,  and  much  wondering  how 
folks  could  be  so  spiteful  as  to  tell  such 
wicked  stories.  In  a  few  days,  orders 
were  given  for  the  burial  of  the  late  Mas¬ 
ter  Shard  in  Mrs.  Alice’s  family  vault, 
which  was  in  St.  Michael’s  church,  and 
which  vault,  though  one  of  considerable 
extent,  Mrs.  Alice  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
of  filling  choke  full  with  her  husbands. 

St.  Michael’s  church  stood  at  the  period 
of  this  tale  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cornhill, 
and  about  midway  between  this  church 
and  Mrs.  Alice’s  house,  there  was  a  pot¬ 
house  or  tavern,  known  by  the  sign  of 
the  “  Sevenne  Starres in  the  tap -room 
of  this  tavern,  upon  the  afternoon  when 
Master  Shard  was  to  be  carried  to  his  long 
home,  there  was  assembled  a  very  merry 
company  of  some  dozen  worthy  citizens, 
who  were  getting  full  of  good  things  and 
gratitude  towards  the  giver  of  the  feast. 
Master  Martyn  Lessomour,  a  young  mer¬ 
chant,  whose  safe  return  from  a  long  and 
successful  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean 
they  were  met  to  celebrate.  Master  Les¬ 
somour  was  not  yet  thirty,  though  hard 
upon  it ;  tall,  strongly,  and  well-built ; 
his  face  was  handsome  and  manly,  and 
his  large  blue  eyes  looked  like  mirrors  of 
his  frank  heart ;  his  complexion  was  na¬ 
turally  fair,  but  exposure  to  sun  and  storm 
had  given  it  a  healthy  tan,  as  they  had 
also  \et  more  bleached  his  light  hair, 
which  he  wore  lonj;  and  curling  down  his 
neck  and  shoulders  ;  in  short,  he  was  al~ 
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together  a  comely  young  man  to  look 
upon,  and  the  rogue  knew  it  too,  for  it 
was  particularly  observed  of  him  that  his 
carriage,  which  was  at  all  times  free  and 
easy,  would  assume  a  little  bit  of  a  swag¬ 
ger  when  he  either  met  in  the  streets,  or 
passed  under  windows  where  were  sitting 
any  young  and  pretty  city  damsels; 

In  his  merry  moods  he  was  playful  as 
a  month-old  kitten,  as  very  a  galliard  as 
the  best  among  them,  but  when  business 
required  it,  he  was  as  staid  and  sober  as 
if  an  idle  jest  or  an  extra  cup  of  canary 
had  never  passed  his  lips,  so  that  he  was 
equally  well  thought  of  among  the  grave 
and  the  gay ;  some  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  citizens  would  nod  to 
him  in  passing,  and  some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  upon  ’Change,  “  they 
believed  young  Master  Lessomour  would 
be  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  if,” 
for  they;  generally  added  a  reservation, 
“  if  he  only  took  care  of  himself  and  had 
good  luck.”  They  might  indeed  have 
been  a  little  influenced  in  the  formation 
of  this  good  opinion,  by  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  only  heir  and  great  favourite 
of  a  very  rich  and  very  old  uncle.  On 
thej  afternoon  in  question,  he  and  his 
boon  companions  were  at  the  height  of 
their  merriment,  when  one  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  bay  window,  that  jutted  out 
into  the  street,  observed  the  funeral  of 
Master  Shard  approaching,  and  gave  no¬ 
tice  thereof  to,  the  others.  The  passing 
of  a  dead  body  being  a  solemn  event,  and 
they  being  orthodox  Christians,  their 
merriment  was  therefore  suspended,  and 
one  and  all  huddled  into  the  window 
recess,  in  order  to  have  a  fair  view  of 
the  funeral  procession,  which  as  matters 
went  then-a-days  was  a  very  sumptuous 
one.  Most  of  the  party1  present  being 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  at  once  recognized  whose  funeral 
it  was,  and  the  ignorant  and  anxious  ears 
of  Master  Lessomour  were  greedily  drink¬ 
ing  in  sundry  marvellous  tales  of  the  rich 
widow  of  Corne-hille,  when  she  herself 
passed  immediately  by  the  window, 
looking  becomingly  downcast  and  sor¬ 
rowful. 

cc  Be  she  what  she  may,”  exclaimed 
my  young  merchant,  “by  the  pillars  of 
St.  Hercules,  she  is  a  lovely  wench,  and 
steps  out  like  an  emperatrice.” 

“A  witch,  Master  Martvn,”  replied 
one,  the  oldest  of  his  companions,  “  a 
wicked  witch  is  she,  take  an  honest  man’s 
word  for  it,  who  should  know  some¬ 
thing  about  such  things.” 

<c  He  is  married  to  a  shrew,”  said 
another,  in  an  audible  under  tone,  which 
produced  a  hearty  laugh  against  the  for¬ 
mer  speaker ;  in  this,  however.  Master 


Lessomour  did  not  join,  nor  with  his 
companions  who  resumed  their  places 
round  the  well  stored  table,  but  drawing 
a  stool' into  the  window  recess,  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  tankard  of  ale  with  him,  he  sat 
him  down,  intending,  he  said,  to  have 
another  glimpse  of  the  fair  widow  as  she 
should  return  from  the  church  ;  mean¬ 
while,  he  requested  the  company  to  tell 
him  something  more  about  her  as  they 
seemed  to  know  so  much,  and  he  nothing, 
having  been  so  long  away  from  home— 
and  accordingly.  Master  Andrews,  with 
the  assistance  and  interruption  of  his 
companions,  when  they  thought  he  had 
not  made  enough  of  a  good  point,  went 
through  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Alice’s  life 
and  adventures.  During  all  this  while, 
Martyn  Lessomour  spoke  not  a  word, 
and,  when  at  length  the  narration  was 
ended,  he  slapped  his  hand  lustily  on  the 
window-sill,  and  cried  out — “  By  the 
seven  stars,  and  they  are  ruling  ones 
now,”  casting  up  his  eyes  to  the  sign  over 
the  door,  “  but  it  is  a  strange  tale — and 
whether  true  or  false  I  will  soon  know 
— for  if  the  mind  of  man  hold  good 
within  me  four-and-twenty  hours,  I  will 
somehow  or  other  scrape  knowledge  with 
this  said  witching  widow.” 

At  this  observation,  there  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  outcry,  some  declaring  he  would 
not  do  as  he  said,  others  that  he  could 
not ;  and  some,  presuming  on  long  in¬ 
timacy  with  him,  or  on  their  greater  ad¬ 
vance  in  years,  vowed  he  should  not. 

“  And  we’ll  see  that,  my  merry  mas¬ 
ters,  in  an  eye-twinkle,”  cried  Lessomour, 
“  for  here  comes  the  dame  back,  as  if  to 
my  wish  ;”  and  with  that,  to  the  no  small 
wonderment  of  his  friends,  he  started  from 
his  seat,  and.  clapping  his  cap  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  hurried  out  of  the  door,  and 
posted  himself  on  the  middle  of  the  path, 
whereon  Dame  Alice  with  a  few  attend¬ 
ants  was  returning  ;  he  staid  there,  till 
she  came  within  two  or  three  paces  of  him, 
and  then  drew  back  to  make  way  for  her 
— she  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met,  and, 
bowing  as  gracefully  as  he  could,  which 
was  not  indifferently,  he  drew  back  still 
further.  Mrs.  Alice  turned  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  cross  the  road,  but  some  horsemen 
riding  by  at  the  moment,  prevented  her 
from  doing  so  ;  whereupon  Master  Lesso¬ 
mour,  stepping  to  her  side,  said,  “Fair 
dame,  will  you  let  a  stranger  do  his  poor 
duty  here,  and  see  you  safely  over.” 
She  curtsied,  and  accepted  the  arm  he  of¬ 
fered  her,  and  after  escorting  her  across 
the  road,  where  they  again  exchanged 
courtesies,  he  left  her,  and  joined  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  from  the  window  had  beheld 
with  astonishment  his  bold  gallantry. 
They  conspired  to  attack  him  with  a  good 
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deal  of  bantering  and  raillery  upon  his 
exploit ;  but  he  was  in  such  high  spirits 
at  the  good  success  of  it,  and  so  well 
pleased  with  the  way  in  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quitted  himself^  that  he  fairly  turned  the 
tables  upon  them  ;  or  if,  literally  speak¬ 
ing,  he  did  not  do  that,  they  pretty  nearly 
did  it  for  themselves  ;  for  in  the  course  of 
two  hours,  there  was  not  one  of  the  party, 
with  the  exception  of  Master  Lessomour, 
who  was  too  merry  to  get  drunk,  and  of 
Master  Andrews,  on  whom  liquor  had  no 
more  effect  than  on  a  sponge,  only  mak¬ 
ing  him  heavy  !  with  these  exceptions, 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  turn  him¬ 
self  under  the  table. 

Marlyn  dreamed  all  night  of  the  lovely 
widow,  and  rose  next  morning  at  the  first 
break  of  dawn.  He  proceeded  imme¬ 
diately  to  rummage  over  all  his  mails,  a 
process  he  went  through  three  or  four 
times  before  he  could  fix  upon  what  suit 
of  clothes  he  should  array  himself  in. 
Having  'at  last  chosen  one,  which  he 
thought  the  handsomest,  and  the  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  show  off  his  figure  to  advan¬ 
tage,  he  began  to  dress  himself  therein  ; 
but  before  he  he  had  got  half  through  his 
toilet,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  suit  he 
had  chosen,  being  a  very  gaudy  one,  was 
not  the  most  suitable  for  the  visit  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  ;  he  therefore  picked  out 
one  of  a  more  sober  cast,  in  which  he  fi- 
nallv  clothed  himself  to  his  heart’s  con- 
tent.  It  consisted  of  a  sad-coloured  dub- 
let,  breeches  and  hosen,  the  greater  part 
of  which,  except  the  sleeves  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  were  concealed  by  a  long  cloth  coat 
or  robe,  of  a  deep  claret  hue,  hanging 
down  nearly  to  his  heels  ;  this  outer  gar¬ 
ment  was  open  up  the  front,  and  fastened 
at  the  top  with  three  silver  buttons  ;  there 
were  no  sleeves  in  it,  but  large  apertures 
to  let  the  arms  through,  which,  together 
with  the  bottom,  front,  and  neck,  were 
trimmed  with  a  broadish  border  of  silver 
lace  :  upon  his  head  he  wore  a  high- 
peaked  hood,  with  a  long  and  full  tail 
hanging  from  it,  of  the  same  materials 
and  colour  as  his  robe,  and  a  pair  of 
pointed  shoes  completed  his  dress.  He 
then  selected  a  few  pieces  of  black  and 
grey  bombacyne,  as  the  species  of  silk 
thei\  chiefly  manufactured  in  Sicily  was 
termed,  which  he  had  himself  brought 
home  on  his  last  voyage,  and  tied  them 
up  wilh  a  silken,  cord — and  having  broken 
his  fast,  he  sallied  forth  from  his  lodging 
in  Ship-alley,  near  Tower  Hille,  with 
his  parcel  under  one  arm,  and  his  hands 
tucked  into  the  arm-holes  of  his  robe  to 
keep  him  warm,  for  although  it  was 
May,  it  was  a  real  English,  and  not  a 
mere  poetical  one.  He  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Alice’s  door,  and  was  admitted  into  her 


presence.  In  the  most  picked  language 
he  could  master  he  excused  his  intrusion, 
relying  upon  the  slight  courtesy  he  had 
happily  been  enabled  to  show  her  the 
preceding  day;  while  she  was  lavish  in 
her  thanks  for  that  courtesy,  and  seemed 
quite  as  willing  to  overrate,  as  he  was 
to  lessen  it ;  after  a  good  long  interchange 
of  such  civilities,  he  respectfully  request¬ 
ed  her  examination  of  the  contents  of  his 
parcel,  at  the  same  time,  letting  her 
know  as  much  as  he  with  propriety  could 
of  his  situation  and  prospects  in  life  ;  and 
when  she  had  chosen  two  pieces  of  the 
bombacyne,  and  begged  to  know  at  what 
price  they  were  to  be  purchased,  he  gal¬ 
lantly  entreated  her  to  receive  them  as  a 
trilling  token  of  the  great  esteem  wherein 
he  held  her.  This  gave  rise  again  to  a 
great  many  very  pretty  speeches,  and  at 
last  Mrs.  Alice  very  graciously  vouch¬ 
safed  to  accept  his  handsome  present — 
and  they  parted  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other. 

He  visited  her,  however,  again  and 
again,  and  their  liking  of  each  other  seem¬ 
ed  to  increase  with  each  meeting,  for  if 
he  was  charmed  by  her  wit,  her  mo¬ 
desty,  and  her  beauty,  she  was  decidedly 
as  much  taken  wilh  his  good  looks,  his 

open-heartedness,  and  his  conversation _ 

she  would  sit  for  hours  and  hours  toge¬ 
ther,  listening' to  the  strange  history  of  his 
adventures  upon  the  high  seas,  of  his 
being  chased  by,  and  escaping  from  the 
pirates  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  • 
of  the  wonders  he  had  seen  in  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  of  his  visits  to  Venezia  and  Ge¬ 
noa;  and,  finding  what  interest  she  took 
in  such  relations,  he  undoubtedly  did  a 
little  amplify  the  truth  now  and  then 
making  as  much  of  an  uncommon  cir¬ 
cumstance  as  he  consistently  could  ;— 
though  he  never  outraged  veracity  or  her 
common  sense  so  far  as  to  talk  of  Anthro¬ 
pophagi,  or  of  men  whose  heads  did 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  In  fine 
so  agreeable  did  they  find  each  other 
that  as  soon  as  decency  would  permit, 
they  married  ;  neither,  it  would  seem,  at 
all  deterred  by  the  fate  that  had  attended 
all  Mrs.  Alice’s  former  husbands.  The 
preparations  on  this  occasion  were  as 
splendid  and  expensive  as  possible,  every  : 
citizen  of  any  importance  that  was  at  all 
known  to  either  of  the  parties,  graced 
the  ceremony  with  their  august  presence, 
bringing  with  them,  too,  a  host  of  wives, 
sons,  and  daughters,  kinsfolk,  friends, 
and  acquaintance.  The  bride  wore  upon 
her  head  a  small  cap  of  cloth  of  gold, 
wrapped  about]  with  silken  cords  and 
stringed  pearls,  her  gown  was  of  green 
silk,  embroidered  round  the  neck  with 
jewels,  as  was  also  her  broad  silver  git- 
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die,  and  over  all  she  bore  a  long  mantle 
of  white  cloth,  richly  trimmed  and  figu¬ 
red  with  silver,  fastened  round  her  neck 
with  thick  silver  cords,  and  lined  through¬ 
out  with  white  fur ;  her  shoes  were  also 
of  white  cloth,  with  long  points  some¬ 
thing  turned  up.  The  bridegroom  was 
arrayed  in  a  pair  of  peach  coloured  hosen 
of  fine  cloth,  serving  the  double  purpose 
of  stockings  and  pantaloons,  and  a  short 
eointoise ,  or  robe  of  crimson  silk,  lined 
with  white  persan>  open  at  the  front; 
and  fastened  with  golden  buttons,  set 
upon  a  broad  border  of  dark  blue  velvet, 
and  this  trimming  also  ornamented  with 
similar  buttons,  ran  round  the  skirts  and 
wristbands  of  the  robe  ;  his  waist  was 
cinctured  by  a  golden  girdle  ;  a  small 
dagger  hung  from  it,  the  ivory  handle 
and  yellow  velvet  sheath  of  which  were 
richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones  ; 
over  this  eointoise  he  wore  a  long  mantle 
similar  to  his  bride’s,  only  of  dark  blue 
cloth,  lined  with  white  persan ,  and 
clasped  at  top  by  a  large,  sapphire,  set 
in’chased  silver ;  behind  his  back  there 
hung  a  hood  of  the  same  colour  and  ma¬ 
terial  as  his  robe,  worked  all  over  with 
golden  sprigs,  and  buttoned  under  his 
chin  ;  on  his  feet  he  had  a  pair  of  yel¬ 
low  Spanish  leather  crackowes ,  or  shoes  ; 
with  long  pointed  toes,  the  ends  of  which 
were  fastened  to  his  knees  with  silver  gilt 
chains  ;  gloves  also  he  had,  and  so  in¬ 
deed  had  the  bride,  though  I  forgot  to 
mention  it ;  they  were  alike  of  fine  white 
kid  leather ;  hers,  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  his,  with  a  large  emerald  set  in  the 
back  of  each  one,  gauntlet-shaped,  and 
edged  with  golden  buttons.  If  all  that 
has  not  been  told,  would  have  been  irk¬ 
some  and  tedious  in  the  telling,  much 
more  so,  nay,  quite  impossible  would  it 
be  to  tell  of  all  the  feasting  and  mum¬ 
meries  that  had  place  in  Mrs.  Alice’s 
house  on  that  day — of  the  quantities  of 
roast,  boiled,  grilled  and  fried — of  mor- 
tries,  pies  and  tarts,  that  appeared  and 
disappeared— -of  the  oceans  of  liquors  and 
wines  too — French  and  Greek— of  Ypo- 
cras  and  Pyment — of  Rumney,  Malas- 
pine,  Vernage,  Mountrese,  Algrade  and 
Garnarde,  the  very  names  whereof  are 
lost  in  this  degenerate  age.  Let  the  reader 
only  rest  assured,  that  this  was  better 
than  any  common  feast,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  more  than  enough. 

This  day  seemed  to  have  been  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  life  to  Mrs.  Alice  ;  she 
became  from  that  time  a  gayer  woman, 
and  mingled  more  in  company  than 
ever  she  had  done  before  ;  for,  with  all 
her  good  qualities,  she  had  lived  hitherto 
rather  a  retired  life  ;  and  yet  she  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  fly  to  society,  as  I  am  afraid 


some  modern  housewives  do,  to  escape 
from  the  fellowship  of  her  husband  ;  but 
rather,  as  it  seemed,  to  give  her  a  great¬ 
er  zest  therein— for  she  loved  him  al¬ 
most  to  devotion,  and  he  was  equally 
attached  to  her.  They  had  been  married 
for  nearly  four  months,  and  not  yet  a 
eross  word  or  look  had  passed  between 
them :  their  mutual  affectiou,  indeed, 
seemed  on  the  increase,  which  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  case  with  a  new  married  couple, 
especially  after  the  honeymoon ;  but, 
as  Master  Lessomour  took  care  to  exact 
from  his  wife  nothing  either  unreason¬ 
able,  or  what  she  thought  so,  he  found 
her  all  duty  and  obedience.  Many  peo¬ 
ple,  indeed,  whispered  that  all  this  would 
not  last  long ;  for  they  had  not  forgotten 
her  other  husbands,  though  it  might  al¬ 
most  seem  that  Master  Lessomour  and 
Mrs.  Alice  herself  had  done  so. 

It  chanced,  however,  that,  as  they 
were  sitting  together  silently  one  eve¬ 
ning  upon  a  low  stool  or  settle  (in  shape 
something  like  a  modern  settee,  only  with 
quaintly  carved  frame  and  elbows,)  ga¬ 
zing  upon  the  dying  embers  of  a  wood 
fire,  that  had  been  piled  up  between  the 
brazen  dogs  on  the  brick  hearth,  that 
Mrs.  Alice  fetched  a  sigh. 

e<  Why  dost  sigh,  sweetheart?”  said 
her  husband,  “  art  not  happy  ?” 

“  I  knew  not  that  I  sighed,  dear  Mar- 
tyn,”  she  said.  “  Certes,  it  was  not 
for  lack  of  happiness,  for  1  am  right 
happy.’’ 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  thee  say  so,  and 
think  thou  sayest  sooth — if  I  may  at  all 
judge  from  mine  own  heart — for  I  am 
happier  than  I  ever  yet  have  been.” 

“  And  so,  in  truth,  am  I,  Martyn - - 

for  I  am  happy  now;  and,  indeed,  I 
never  knew  happiness  till  I  knew  thee.” 

‘‘Nay,  now  thou  art  surely  cajoling 
me,  sweetest.  Meanest  thou,  thou  wert 
never  happy  ere  now  ?” 

“  I  say,  till  I  knew  thee,  never — — 
never !”  As  she  said  this  with  great 
stress  on  the  word  never ,  Martyn,  whose 
arm  was  girdling  her,  felt  her  shudder 
strongly,  and  he  shook  too. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  resumed, — 
te  Didst  thou,  then,  not  love  thy  other 
husbands,  Alice?” 

“  Love  them  !  No,  Martyn — no  ;  I 
hated  them — hated  them  with  a  deadly 
hate.”  And  at  these  words  her  face 
grew  lividly  pale,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  husband’s  with  a  strange  and  snake¬ 
like  glistening,  that  his  marrow  thrilled 
again,  and  his  heart  beat  thick.  He 
spoke  to  her,  however,  in  a  meek  voice, 
and  said — 

“  Why  didst  thou  hate  them  so, 
Alice  ?” 
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“  By  cause  that  they  were  drunkards 
and  faithless,  Martyn  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  hated  them  so  ?  and,  therefore,  were  it 
possible  thou  shouldst  be  such,  I  should 
even  so  hate  thee,  much,  very  much  as 
I  do  now  love  thee.”  She  uttered  these 
words  in  a  tone  of  deep  tenderness,  and 
fell  weeping  on  his  neck. 

He  strove,  both  by  caresses  and  assu¬ 
rances,  to  soothe  her ;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  do  so.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  not  resumed,  and  they  re¬ 
tired  to  bed. 

To  be  Continued. 


SIR  EDWY. 

(For  ike  Olio.') 


Pinch  him  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about. 
Till  candles  and  starlight  and  moonshine  be 
out.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

O  sweetly  the  shadows  of  evening  fell, 

The  stars  peep’d  about  in  the  sky. 

The  lark  had  retired,  but  sweet  philomei 
Sung  aloud  in  the  braken  hard  by. 

Fair  Emma  look’d  out  from  her  lattice  on 
high. 

And  beheld  the  bright  orb  of  the  moon, 
’Twas  the  signal  to  tell  her  young  Lubin  was 
nigh. 

Enraptur’d,  delighted,  anon  would  she  cry, 
While  the  trembling  tear  shone  in  her  dark¬ 
beaming  eye — 

“  O,  Lubin,  love,  haste  to  me  soon !” 

For  Emma’s  stern  father  had  doom’d  her  to  wed 
With  a  knight  who  had  bribed  him  with  gold, 
A  lecherous  wight,  her  aversion  and  dead, 
Unpolish’d,  ill-favour’d  and  old  ; 

But  Lubin  was  handsome  and-  gallant  and 
bold, 

And  loved  her  so  fondly  and  true ; 

And  now  ’neath  her  lattice  his  whistle  she  hears, 
Like  a  beautiful  planet  above  she  appears, 

Her  white  hand  she  waveth  to  banish  his  fears. 
And  into  his  open  arms  flew. 

But,  ah  !  sad  misfortune,  Sir  Edwy  is  nigh. 

The  fugitive  lovers  he  spies ; 

He  calls  to  his  serfs,  and  with  halloo  and  cry, 
Away  to  the  rescue  he  flies ; 

But  ere  he  drew  near  them  dense  vapours 
arise. 

The  moon  and  the  stars  are  unseen  ; 

Lubin  thunders  along  with  his  terrified  fair — 
The  altar  they  reach,  the  friar  is  there, 

He  sanctions  their  union,  and  now  the  blithe 
pair 

Trip  back  o’er  the  dew-sprinkled  green. 

Night’s  reign  is  now  over,  the  fresh  springing 
morn 

Is  announced  by  the  laverock  from  high  ; 

No  longer  the  stars  the  blue  heavens  adorn. 

The  day -break  empurples  the  sky, 

And  sweet  is  the  summer  breeze  revelling  by. 
Dispersing  the  darkness  of  night : 

The  mist  fades  away,  the  tall  mountains  are 
seen. 

Their  dark  shadows  throwing  across  the  bright 
stream. 

While  their  peaks  are  illum’d  by  the  sun’s  rosy 
beam, 

And  nature  awakes  to  delight. 


OLIO. 

When  the  darkness  arose  discomposing  the 
knight. 

He  blew  on  his  bugle  a  strain ; 

No  sound  was  return’d,  not  a  star  gave  its  light. 
And  he  sorrow’d  and  trembled  amain  : 

He  beheld  at  some  distance  a  strange  motley 
train, 

And  wist  not  right  well  what  to  do ; 

He  attempted  to  run,  but,  alas !  it  was  vain  ; 
With  eye-balls  distended,  he  gazed  o’er  the 
plain. 

When  sudden  he  felt  the  most  horrible  pain. 
And  fingers  that  pinch’d  black  and  blue. 

And  fluttering  music  was  heard  i’  the  air, 

Yet  never  a  soul  could  he  see, 

’Till  the  moon  from  her  curtain  began  to  appear 
When  the  devilish  route  met  his  e’e ; 

And  never  was  heard  a  more  blithe  melody 
Than  came  on  that  night  breeze  borne  : 

Sir  Edwy  aloof  in  the  ether  they  flung. 

And  caught  in  a  cobweb,  he  struggled  and 
swung, 

While  the  batt  flicker’d  round  him,  the  bum 
clock  sung 

And  the  horse-stingers  sounded  his  horn. 

To  his  castle  he  came  not,  none  knew  of  his 
fate,. 

They  sought  him  o’er  hillock  and  glen, 

And  found  him  at  length  in  a  pitiful  state, 
Breast  deep  in  the  midst  of  a  fen ; 

None  sought  to  relieve  him  from  out  of  his 
den. 

For  wonderment  held  them  at  bay. 

His  arms  became  shrouded  in  beautiful  green, 
Two  vigorous  scions  shot  out  from  his  e’en, 
The  man  had  evanish’d— a  bramble  was  seen, 
Bedizen’d  with  berry  and  spray.  T.  F. 


ANACREONTIQUE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Come,  deeply  quaff  the  sparkling  wine, 

That  mantles  in  the  brimming  bowl ; 

The  treasures  of  the  Samian  wine 
Bring  solace  to  the  weary  soul : 

Then  as  ye  drain  the  luscious  draught. 

Pledge  “  Wine  and  Woman!”  loud  and 
warm ; 

And  every  bowl  that  now  is  quaffed, 

Will  give  to  life  a  zest  and  charm. 

Care  cannot  come  where  Pleasure  wings 
His  joyous  flight,  from  hour  to  hour; 

With  song  and  wine,  Love  comes,  and  brings 
A  thousand  joys  unfelt  before  : 

Roses  along  life’s  path  are  strewn, 

But  thorns  are  hid  their  leaves  among ; 

And  nought  can  charm  this  life  alone, 

But  wine  and  woman,  mirth  and  song. 

Manchester -  N.  ROWLINSON. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Having  treated  of  the  fine  arts  in  gene¬ 
ral,  their  moral  tendency,  and  the  strong 
claims  they  possess  to  the  protection  and 
countenance  of  the  country,  we  now  turn 
to  the  British  School  of  Painting,  and  its 
professors,— from  the  first  historical  pain¬ 
ter  of  any  note,  to  our  own  times — those 
worthy  and  honourable  individuals,  who 
have  aided  in  supporting  the  glory  of  their 
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country,  and  rescuing'  it  from  the  unme¬ 
rited  stigma  which  the  Abbes  Du  Bois 
and  Winkleman  in  their  works  have  pro¬ 
mulgated.  We  will  commence  with  the 
historical  school,  as  being  considered  the 
highest  department  of  art.  We  will  then 
go  through  the  various  schools  of  por¬ 
trait,  landscape,  and  marine,  fancy,  or 
familiar  styles.*  First,  then, 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL. 

Sir  James  Thornhillf  is  the  first  En¬ 
glish  artist  who  merits  the  distinction  of 
an  historical  painter.  The  works  by 
which  he  is  most  distinguished  are,  his 
paintings  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  Ca¬ 
thedral,  detailing  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  or  the  Apostle  St.  Paul ;  and  the 
painted  hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  By 
the  latter  he  will  ever  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  one  who  deserves  immortality  :  they 
are  fine  specimens  of  a  faithful  and  diver¬ 
sified  invention,  especially  of  the  allegori¬ 
cal,  of  which  through  life  he  was  extreme¬ 
ly  partial.  The  whole  series  are  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation,  all  remarkably  well 
executed  ;  great  ease  in  his  figures  ;  his 
draperies  flowing,  and  devoid  of  stiffness  ; 
his  colouring  generally  good  and  harmo¬ 
nious  ;  and  forming  altogether  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  beauties,  highly  gratifying  to 
the  visitor  ;  while  the  magnificent  size  of 
the  apartment,  the  noble  collection  of  he¬ 
roes,  and  their  numerous  brave  exploits, 
the  four  admirals  whose  statues  grace  each 
corner — tends,  in  no  small  degree,  to  fit 
the  mind  to  that  exquisite  enjoyment  of 
the  scene  which  the  association  of  so  much 
excellence  cannot  fail  to  produce. 

He  is  thus  by  his  paintings  ever  before 
the  country  ;  the  place  is  open  to  all ;  all 
can  judge,  all  can  admire  or  condemn. 
Some  will  not  allow  that  Thornhill  was  a 
man  of  any  eminence,  nor,  say  they,  do 
his  works  entitle  him  to  that  distinction. 
This  opinion  is  invidious.  Are  we  to 
depreciate  a  man,  or  refuse  him  that  ho¬ 
nor  which  he  has  so  meritoriously  labour¬ 
ed  to  achieve,  because  he  cannot  paint 
like  Raphael,  or  draw  with  the  severity 
of  Buonarotti,  colour  like  a  Guido  or  Ti¬ 
tian  ?  This  would  be  a  most  ungenerous 
manner  of  judging.  Praise  withheld, 
where  deserved,  amounts  to  slander.  We 
acknowledge  that  he  was  not  a  man  of 
very  superior  abilities ;  not  one  of  those 


*  Sculpture  is  not  here  included,  as  it  rvill 
form  a  separate  treatise. 

+  Sir  James  Thornhill,  horn  in  1676,  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Dorsetshire,  knighted  by 
George  II.,  and  died  4th  May,  1734,  aged  56. 
He  left  one  son  and  daughter,  the  former  be¬ 
came  serjeant-painter  to  the  King,  the  latter 
married  the  celebrated  Hogarth. 


who  rank  as  a  first-rate  genius  ;  yet  what 
talent  he  did  possess  was  improved  by  edu¬ 
cation,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  polite 
arts,  by  devoting  his  mind  to  dignified 
pursuits,  such  as  are  befitting  man  ;  and 
by  the  patronage  and  encouragement  of 
his  king  and  country  ;  he  was  thus  ena¬ 
bled  to  follow  that  bent  of  his  mind  most 
agreeable  to  his  feelings,  and  the  results 
are  before  the  world.  He  was  twenty - 
two  years  in  completing  the  hall  at  Green¬ 
wich  ;  some  time  painting  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  ;  three  years  in  copying  the 
Cartoons  of  Raphael  ;  sat  for  many  years 
in  parliament,  and  was  also  an  able  archi¬ 
tect  as  well  as  painter.  At  least,  none 
can  justly  accuse  him  of  idleness  :  if  so, 
let  him  that  is  guiltless,  “  cast  the  first 
stone.” 

If,  happily,  the  patronage  which  Thorn¬ 
hill  experienced  had  been  continued  to 
the  present  time,  what  glorious  works, 
what  talent  would  have  been  brought 
forth  ?  How  many  despairing  artists 
would  have  been  cheered,  how  many 
would  have  lived,  who  otherwise  have 
fallen  victims  to  derangement,  or  met  a 
violent  death  by  self-destruction  !  This, 
indeed,  is  a  melancholy  fact ;  one  too 
well  known  to  be  doubted  ;  too  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  England  ever  to  be  vindicated. 
She  may  sometime  hereafter,  in  part  pa- 
liate  it  by  due  encouragement  ;  but, 
alas  \  what  palliation,  what  power,  can 
recall  the  dead  ?  How  is  the  cutting  an¬ 
guish,  the  deep-rooted  sorrow  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  and  softened  in  those  bosoms,  in 
those  families,  where  the  being  oil  whom 
they  depended  is  taken  from  them,  driven 
to  madness  by  poverty  and  negligence  ? 
Will  the  widow  be  restored  her  hus¬ 
band  ?  Shall  starving  orphans  find  a 
parent  ? 

Many  are  the  public  buildings  which 
could  be  devoted  to  this — almost  chari¬ 
table — purpose ;  the  palaces  that  are 
building,  the  great  public  offices,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  the  intended  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  the  interior  of  our  cathedrals  and 
great  churches,  and  the  numerous  private 
mansions  of  our  nobility  and  gentry.  By 
adopting  this  course,  it  would  continually 
keep  in  employment  the  first-rate  talent 
of  the  country  ;  and  those  artists  so  en¬ 
gaged  would  then  always  possess  a  suffi¬ 
ciency,  by  which  to  support  themselves 
and  family  in  peace,  could  they  compose 
their  several  designs,  their  minds  neither 
disturbed  by  the  continual  thoughts  of  a 
prison,  nor  the  stinging  pangs  of  starva¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  completed,  their  produc¬ 
tions  would  then  be  known  by  their  fel¬ 
low  countrymen,  and  by  foreigners  ;  by 
all  grades  of  the  community,  and  thefr 
merits  and  ie  demerits  might  speak  un- 
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bonnetted”  to  all  the  world.  What  a 
happy  state  would  this  be  !  And  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  this  ?  A  sum  scarce 
felt  in  the  year’s  expenditure  of  govern¬ 
ment,  or  a  few  hundreds  from  our  rich 
bishops  and  clergy. 

Thornhill  was  appointed  historical  pain¬ 
ter  to  Queen  Anne  ;  and  among  other 
public  works  which  he  executed  beside 
those  already  detailed,  are  the  following  : 
an  apartment  at  Hampton  Court,  in  which 
the  Queen  and  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark  were  represented  allegorically  ;  as 
also  another  piece,  painted  entirely  on 
the  wall,  w'here  the  same  subject  is  treat¬ 
ed  in  a  different  manner.  He  also  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  chapel  at  All  Souls,  Oxford,  the 
portrait  of  the  founder,  over  the  altar  ; 
the  ceiling  and  figures  between  the  win¬ 
dows  ;  an  altar-piece  for  Weymouth- 
church  ;  the  hall  at  Blenheim  ;  the  cha¬ 
pel  at  Lord  Oxford’s,  at  Wimpole,  in 
Cambridgeshire  ;  and  a  Solomon  for  Mr. 
Sykes,  at  More  Park,  in  Hertfordshire. 
He  also  painted  a  few  portraits.  We 
must  now  take  leave  of  Thornhill,  and 
sum  up  his  merits  by  saying,  that  his 
works  both  reflect  honour  on  his  name 
and  memory,  and  glory  to  the  sovereigns 
who  fostered  his  genius,  and  that  he  was 
an  ornament  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. — • 

“  Let  the  slanderous  tongue  be  hushed,  the 
Envious  heart  its  pinings  cease  ;  for  Time  and 
Fame  his  worth  proclaims.” 

To  be  continued. 


MOVEMENTS  IN  LENT. 

For  the  Olio . 


Young  Rapid’s  maxim  to  his  sire — 

“  Keep  moving’s” — still  impress’d ; 

The  seasons  bear  unblemish’d  fire 
In  sky,  earth,  air,  and  breast. 

“  Keep  moving  !”  is  the  general  cry 
With  all  for  living  bent ; 

And  fish  and  flesh  and  fowl  and  fry 
Are  moving  through  the  Lent. 

Papists  commem’rate  fasting  seasons, 

To  purify  and  shrive; 

Thousands  must  fast  for  obvious  reasons, — 
In  plenty  thousands  thrive  : 

He  that  hath  wealth,  and  feeds  the  poor. 
Is  like  an  angel,  meant 

To  circulate  the  circling  store. 

Returning  what  is — Lent. 

The  Oratorios  thousands  draw, 

On  music’s  feasts  to  feed  ; 

Ears  are  supplied  for  eyes  that  saw 
Shakespeare  by  Kean  decreed 

To  slumber. - Modern  Babylon 

Keeps  moving,  still  unspent ; 

And  many  a  needy  wight  moves  on 
To  shops,  for  money — Lent. 

The  Opera  opens, — Masqueraders 
By  deeds  of  W-right  convene  ; 

Newsmongers,  Politicians,  Traders 
In  active  groups  are  seen  : 


Fine  arts,  coarse  arts,  black  arts,  prevail 
By  sticking-plasters ,  meant 
To  take  our  lives  without  a  tale, 

Short  to  the  longest — Lent. 

“  Keep  moving!”  is  the  course  of  Time; 

The  stars,  the  seas,  our  lives. 

Onward  to  good,  or  evil,  climb, — 

As  each  the  choice  contrives  : 

Astrologers  are  heavenly  guides 
To  ships  on  commerce  sent; 

But  he’s  the  man  that  out  of  Tides 
Pays  well  for  Interest,— Lent.  P. 


THE  THRESHER’S  FLAIL.— No.  3. 


JOHN  BUTTON. 

No  far  famed,  namesake,  Brentford  hero,  he ; 
Nor  linked  by  twist  to  his  fraternity. 

John  Button  was  a  bachelor’s  but¬ 
ton.  He  was  a  single  man.  He  was  a 
man  of  letters,  for  he  carried  them.  He 
was  a  little  dapper  man,  and  moved  over 
the  ground  with  rapidity.  In  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  he  shuffled  over  many 
thousand  miles,  yet  never  went  ten  miles 
from  either  his  business,  or  his  home. 
The  constant  action  in  which  he  was 
daily  engaged,  gave  a  country  clock- 
maker  the  idea  of  finding  the  perpetual 
motion.  Could  the  milestones,  by  which 
he  passed  so  frequently  and  constantly^ 
have  possessed  ideality,  they  would  have 
smiled  at  his  friendship,  and  have  taken 
him  for  a  spy  on  the  road,  or  have  re¬ 
quested  a  loan  of  his  feet  to  shorten  his 
distance.  He  was  not  only  the  country 
post-man,  and  the  direct  contrary  to  a 
post,  always  at  his  post,  but  the  pur¬ 
veyor,  surveyor,  and  conveyancer,  of 
news  and  newspapers.  Not  attached  to 
horses,  he  took  every  thing  by  the  foot, 
and  measured  his  distance1?  by  a  stride, 
keeping  a  steady  eye  on  his  numbers,  and 
carrying  the  contents  of  his  embassy  to 
their  express  destination. 

John’s  excuse  for  not  entering  into  the 
bands  of  matrimony,  was  his  f  not  having 
time  to  make  up  his  mind,1  but  the  truth 
generally  believed  was,  that  his  mind  al¬ 
ready  made  up  was  fixed  on  a  young  wo¬ 
man  who  ran  out  of  church  before  he 
took  to  the  bag,  just  as  the  ceremony 
called  her  to  obedience,  and  she  wedded 
a  disciple  of  the  whip,  who  ploughed 
deeply  in  John’s  recollections,  and  har¬ 
rowed  up  his  feelings  by  setting  up  a 
farm  for  himself.  On  the  day  of  St. 
Valentine  and  Elections,  John’s  duties 
were  such  as  to  walk  him  off  his  legs, 
for  he  could  not  find  a  substitute  light  of 
heel  and  fleet  of  chase  to  relieve  him  ; 
and  whoever  loitered  in  the  heat  under 
a  hedge,  or  sought  the  comforts  of  a 
large  Christmas  yule,  he  must  be  ‘up 
and  be  doing,’  and,  like  young  Rapid, 
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‘keep  moving.’  Whoever  smiled,  or 
frowned,  however,  while  they  broke  the 
wax,  or  burst  the  wafer,  he  always  drop¬ 
ped  his  ‘  value  received’  into  his  leather- 
bag  hung  on  his  arm,  and  posted  on  un¬ 
affected  by  that  in  which  he  had  no  Paul 
Prying  concern.  Though  John  took 
so  much  exercise,  he  contrived  to  walk 
to  the  Baronet’s  funeral,  to  outlive  the 
Squire’s  prosperity,  to  see  the  Admiral 
brought  to  his  long  home,  to  hear  and 
know  almost  all  the  session  business,  to 
lead  an  unoffending  life,  and  even  to  lav 
a  trifle  by,  either  for  a  rainy  day,  or 
when  his  legs  should  forsake  him.  This 
foresight  was  not  unnecessary.  He  caught 
a  cold,  which  gave  him  a  rheumatic  af¬ 
fection,  and  forced  him,  not  like  Judas, 
to  yield  the  bag  to  a  younger  stem  of 
the  button  family  ;  but  he  inhabited  a 
cottage  near  the  road  side,  and  sat  at  the 
door  in  the  seasons  of  mildness,  and  kept 
accounts  with  his  nephew  that  walked  in 
the  way  of  the  uncle,  who  remained  an 
esteemed  old  button  for  a  good  age,  and 
it  was  late  in  life  before  he  was  covered 
with  the  last  mould,  and  lined  by  the 
shank  of  the  Hamlet,  like  grave-digger 
in  suitable  apparel. 

TIMOTHY  TURTLE, 

Who  never  tasted  what  his  name  implies, 

lived  in  the  opposite  cottage.  He  was  an 
old,  shrewd,  and  jocose  cooper.  And 
‘the  voice  of  the  turtle’  might  have  been 
heard  in  all  the  woodlands  round.  Ti¬ 
mothy’s  avocations  not  being  required 
always  in  the  same  stave  at  home,  but 
carrying  bowls,  pails,  buckets,  sieves,  and 
hoops  to  the  farm  houses  and  inkeepers 
with  whom  he  did  business.  As  he  was 
no  scholar,  and  made  ‘his  mark’  when  he 
signed  a  paper  with  more  difficulty  than 
he  marked  the  wood  with  his  adze,  when 
his  neigbour  Button  ‘  departed  this  life,’ 
he  lost  his  lettered  friend  that  transacted 
many  a  ‘  hard  matter,’  and  wrote  like  an 
apostle,  many  an  epistle  to  Timothy’s 
creditors. 

Friend  Turtle,  thinking  by  his  own 
‘lack  of  knowledge,’  that  ‘learning  is 
better  than  house  or  land,’  sent  °his 
daughters,  of  whom  he  had  twelve,  to 
school ;  and  made  them  competent  to 
even  look  with  a  sort  of  contempt  on 
himself  and  his  wife  Turtle,  and  manage 
his  affairs  with  less  success  than  when 
marked  with  his  cross  by  his  clumsy  fist 
which  would  excite  either  smiles,  or  pity, 
when  he  signed  the  parish  papers,  and 
audited  the  overseers  presentations.  Ti¬ 
mothy’s  heart  was  a  good  one,  but  his 
face  rough  hewn  like  his  oak,  yet  his 
head  held  a  good  deal,  and  a  tear*  would 


fall  easily  out  of  his  eye  when  his  strength 
was  tried  by  the  mastery  of  distress.  He 
was  a  hugely  built  man — sallow  in  com¬ 
plexion — but  swarthy,  and,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  he  seemed  in  perspiration,  and 
worked  nevertheless  without  his  jacket  in 
an  apron  that  set  cold  at  defiance.  His 
cooperage  was  without  leghorn,  but  plen« 
ty  of  chips  were  scattered  about  it.  He 
loved  to  keep  a  generous  fare  in  his 
house,  and  never  complained  so  much 
with  work  as  the  occasional  want  of  it. 
Pampered  knaves  and  ruthless  villains 
often  meet  with  some  sinister  scribe  to 
delineate  qualities  to  which  they  are 
strangers.  But  Timothy  Turtle  was  an 
active  member  of  society.  He  supported 
the  workhouse  to  his  best  ability,  and 
rose  with  pride  from  the  contumely 
which  parochial  indigence  brings  on  the 
characters  of  many  persons.  The  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  laborious  life  were  not  such 
as  to  command  biographical  interest — 
but  there  were  features  of  honest  manli¬ 
ness  expressed  in  "his  history,  and  he  il¬ 
lustrated  them  by  his  being  a  worthy 
husband  and  father,  and  sincere  friend 
and  companion,  and  he  adorned,  if  he 
could  not  polish,  the  vessels  of  humanity. 

Tim  Straw. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SODOM. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


Shrill  sound  the  cymbals,  and  the  glad  harps 
ring, 

The  light  foot  boundeth,  and  sweet  voices  sing 
And  beauty’s  brow  is  bound  with  coronal. 

And  lights  are  gleaming  in  the  pillar’d  hall ; 
Laugh  follows  laugh  amid  the  festive  throng. 
And  this  the  burthen  of  each  swelling  song — 

“  We  hold  our  revel  through  the  dark-hour'd 
night. 

Nor  will  we  sever  with  the  morning’s  light.” 

Sin  Is  upon  that  city,  and  the  brand 
Of  God’s  high  vengeance  soon  will  sweep  the 
land 

The  eye  of  brightness,  and  the  lofty  brow, 

The  form  of  grace,  the  fair  cheeks  rose-like 
glow, 

The  young  and  hoary,  void  of  faith  or  trust. 
Blacken’d  and  sear’d,  shall  soon  be  with  the 
dust ; 

Soon  shall  the  Almighty,  with  o’erwhelming 
flame. 

Destroy  at  once  that  city’s  pride  and  shame. 

A  crimson  glory,  spreading  o’er  the  east, 

Hath  call’d  the  wakers  from  the  dance  and 
feast ; 

And  now  the  heavens  assume  a  fearful  stain — 
Red,  deeply  red,  as  is  a  battle-plain; 

Now,  like  a  furnace  seems  the  vaulted  sky, 

A  car  of  fire  each  cloud  that  meets  the  eye ; 

A  burning  shower,  like  dazzling  gold,  swift 
comes, 

As  though  the  stars  had  left  tlieir  far-offhomes. 

Shrieks  burst  from  all,  and  shouts  of  wild 
amaze ; 
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The  flames  descend,  and  towers  and  temples 
blaze ; 

The  mighty  roofs  of  palace  and  of  hall 

Upon  the  heads  of  crowded  victims  fall ; 

Some  to  the  darkling  caves  of  earth  repair, 

In  vain — the  wrath  of  Heaven  overtakes  them 
there ; 

Some  in  the  waters  seek  to  find  a  grave — 

The  fire  consumes  them — it  hath  dried  the 
wave. 

The  flames  have  ceased,  the  sky  resumes  its 
hue, 

The  breezes  sigh,  and  falls  the  evening  dew  ; 

But  where  that  city — where  its  power  that 
shone  ? 

Ask  the  strewn  pillars,  ask  the  crumbling  stone  ! 

From  fallen  relics  of  its  greatness  past. 

The  dull  smoke  mingles  with  the  rushing  blast : 

And  this  the  fate  of  Pride  and  Sin’s  abode— 

This  a  dark  record  of  the  wrath  of  God  ! 

J.  BOLTON. 


THK  AFOLLON1CON— PRETTY  JEWESSES — 
ADAMS’S  MUSICAL  LECTURES - NOT  CUR¬ 

TAIN  LECTURES  —  THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

cats — st.  Patrick’s  day — palm  Sun¬ 
day - EPPING  HUNT— EASTER  CUSTOMS 

— EGGS — BUNS — PASSION  SUNDAY,  AND 
SUNDAYS,  WITHOUT  PASSION,  &C. 

For  the  Olio. 


To  those  whose  ears  are  (S  attuned  to 
the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,”  and  are 
afraid  to  encounter  the  trying  changes  of 
our  climate  to  hear  the  Oratorios,  we  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  drop  in  at  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
and  listen  to  the  Apollonicon,  assisted  by 
the  delicate  and  refined  taste  of  Purkis. 
Really,  a  sweeter  lounge  cannot  be  found 
in  the  metropolis  than  this.  The  leisure 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon  cannot  be  better 
occupied.  If  the  English  are  not  a  musi¬ 
cal  people,  the  Jews  are.  If  the  Jews 
continue  to  exclude  the  English  from 
dancing  with  the  fair  daughters  of  Judah, 
and  the  dark  nymphs  of  Israel,  they  can¬ 
not,  like  Job,  lay  an  embargo'  on  our 
eyes,  and  prevent  our  looking  on  the 
maidens  of  the  Minories  and  Goodman’s- 
fields,  who  appear  in  the  courts  of  Apollo 
after  the  Sabbath,  and  dazzle  our  admira¬ 
tion  with  the  lustre  of  their  coaxome  vi¬ 
sion  and  pretty  laughing  faces.  At  this 
place,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Music  is 
also  delivering  by  Adams — <(  On  the  Ita¬ 
lian  and  German  schools — the  genius  and 
character  of  Handel — the  strict  and  free 
styles  of  musical  composition — the  operas 
of  Mozart,  &c.”  By  the  arrangement  of 
the  syllabus,  and  the  course, — we  heard 
this  lecturer  deliver,  on  the  Surrey  side, 
some  time  since, — we  conceive  every 
lover  of  the  science  might  be  edified  ; — 
unless  the  Apollonicon  should  take  flight 
from  Adams'  Lectures  for  curtain  lec¬ 
tures,  which  are  any  thing  but  musical  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  mews  of  grim¬ 
alkins,  delight  in  the  tortoiseshell  skin, 


and  like  to  stroke  the  tabby  fur  of  the  fe¬ 
line  kind  ;  who  are  sensibly  affected  by 
the  nightly  music  concerted  on  the  roofs 
of  houses  and  echoed  in  the  gutters — the 
treat  of  witnessing  the  pie-making,  fork¬ 
handling,  water-fetching,  instinct-per¬ 
forming,  and  wonder-working  miracles  of 
the  ‘f  Cats”  just  arrived,  neat  as  imported, 
and  surpassing  all  other  spring  treats  to 
maiden  ladies  of  a  certain  age  and  in  a 
nameless  state. 

To  the  descendants  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
past  week  has  been  an  anniversary  of  no 
every  day  character.  The  soul-stirring 
questions,  of  papacy  and  protestantism, 
have  given  increased  effect  to  all  parties. 
From  the  upper  garret  to  the  lowest  cellar 
in  St.  Giles’s — from  the  farthest  rock  of 
Ossian  to  the  nearest  Lake  of  Killarney — ■ 
from  the  humblest  confessional  to  the  most 
exalted  offertory — 

The  bells  have  been  rung 

And  the  Mass  hath  been  sung, 

And  the  sons  of  St.  Patrick  drank  merrily. 

Many  a  broken  head  and  piebald  face  have 
remained  under  the  cloak,  and  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  and  Mr.  O’Lawless  have  given  rise  to 
odd  and  great  liberties  on  the  Irish  under¬ 
standing  and  infringements  on  their  accus¬ 
tomed  ad-tfre&s.  Preparatory  to  the  realities 
of  the  Easter  recess,  many  a  charming 
Cockney  is  now  concocting  with  his  tai- 
leur  on  the  most  appropriate  costume  he 
should  wear  for  the  ensuing  Epping  Hunt, 
and  many  a  shipwright’s  apprentice  study¬ 
ing  his  character  for  the  Greenwich-hill 
drama.  The  Jugglers  are  practising  new 
tricks;  Barrel  organs  and  barrelled  oysters- - 
Confectionaries  and  Billy  Buttons ; — gin¬ 
gerbread  horses  and  real  ones,  are  getting 
ready  for  eaters,  riders  and  game-makers. 
Palm  Sunday  as  usual,  will  draw  the  early 
risers  out  of  town  in  unwashed  groups, 
and  those  who  are  too  idle  to  gather  purple 
on  the  nose,  make  purchases  at  street  cor¬ 
ners,  and  are  palmed  off  with  a  sprig  in 
the  button  hole.  In  Cheshire,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Westmoreland  and  other  counties. 
Paste  Eggs  are  got  ready  for  sports  and 
usances;  and  the  “  Biddenden  Cake”  is 
eaten.  Sugar  cupping  bears  the  sop  in 
Derbyshire,  and  the  gourmands  of  every 
county  and  city  anticipate  and  partake  of 
the  efficacies  of  the  ((  Lamb  Season.” — 
Bakers  predict,  by  anticipatory  provisions, 
a  glorious  cross  of  buns — at  the  time, 
formerly,  when  sermons  were  preached  on 
St.  Paul’s  Cross,  in  the  Cheap ;  and  too 
many  persons  really  prove  Passion  Sun¬ 
day  nearly  to  be  at  hand,  by  ocular  prac¬ 
tice.  The  sons  of  St.  Crispin  wet  *  the 
Block,’  by  copious  draughts  down  the 
throat ; — tailors  cool  the  goose,  by  quit¬ 
ting  the  board,  and  all  classes  seek  plea¬ 
sure  and  pursue  it  in  their  own  respective 
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way.  The  sickly  and  solitary  seek  the 
hedges,  and  gather  ground  ivy  and  nettle, 
for  physical  strength  ;  and  country  cousins 
take  a  peep  at  the  Royal  Bazaar,  and 
view  the  Lions  of  London  in  the  Colo- 
seum,  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens. 
The  slaves  of  painted  paper  circle  the 
card  tables,  and  laugh  and  banter  over  the 
games  of  “  ninny  go  twist,”  and  “  snip- 
snap-snor’em,”  as  the  darkness  creeps 
over  the  sky,  and  night  controls  the  bounds 
of  existence.  P. 


THE  RUBICON. 

( For  the  Olio.') 

“  I’ve  pass’d  the  Rubicon,”  * 

And  once  again  am  free  ; 

And  now  to  battle  on — 

To  death  or  victory  ! 

On,  on,  ye  gallant  hearts. 

Proud  freedom  lies  before  ye ; 

Quick  as  the  fast  fierce  darts 
Press  on  for  Rome  and  Glory. 

I’m  free ! — the  glowing  words 
Come  bounding  to  my  breast, 

Like  the  sudden  clash  of  chords. 

When  they  wake  a  soul  from  rest. 

Where’er  the  world  is  known 
Shall  my  proud  eagle  fly, 

And  my  high  name  be  sown 
Midst  shouts  of  Victory  ! 

The  proudest  ones  shall  quail 
Before  me  in  my  might ; 

The  mightiest  ones  shall  vail 
Their  banners  in  my  sight. 

Then  on,  ye  gallant  hearts, 

Proud  freedom  lies  before  ye — 

Quick  as  your  own  fierce  dart. 

Press  on  for  Rome  and  Glory.  J.  F. 

Holloway. 


THE  LADY’S  FAREWELL  TO  HER 
DEPARTING  LOVER. 

( For  the  Olio). 

Farewell !  — and  in  the  battle  field 
May  Providence  watch  o’er  thee, 

Lift  o’er  thy  head  his  full-orb’d  shield, 
And  lead  thee  on  to  glory. 

Farewell !— but,  oh !  do  not  forget 
Thine  own  true  love,  the  maiden 
Whose  soul  for  thee,  on  whom  5tis  set. 
With  care  is  deeply  laden. 

Full  oft  my  prayers  for  thee,  my  love. 
Commix’d  with  sighs  and  weeping, 
Have  risen  to  the  throne  above, 

When  all  around  were  sleeping : 
Then,  oh  !  do  not,  do  not  forget 
Thine  own  true  love,  the  maiden 
Whose  soul  for  thee,  on  whom  ’tis  set. 
With  care  is  deeply  laden.  K. 


*  The  exulting  exclamation  of  Julius  Cmsar, 
when  he  passed  the  river  which  formed  his 
boundary. 


m)e  aSoofe, 

AN  ALMANAC  MAKER. 

When  we  commenced  our  labours,  we 
promised  not  to  overlook  the  good  things 
sung  or  said  by  the  authors  of  earlier 
days;  that  our  promise  has  been  ful¬ 
filled,  we  believe  those  who  read  with 
us  can  testify.  Numerous  as  are  the 
interesting  articles  we  have  brought  again 
into  the  light  of  day,  yet  still  there  are 
many  to  be  gathered  worthy  of  preser¬ 
vation  from  the  destroying  hand  cf  time. 
Desirous  of  adding  to  our  store  of  Gems, 
and  that  the  Olio  should  be  a  Casket  con¬ 
taining  a  large  portion  of  the  Treasure, 
heaped  by  our  ancestors,  we  this  week 
reflect,  as  in  a  Mirror,  a  whole  length 
picture  drawn  by  the  hand  of  no  less  a 
master  than  the  murdered  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  The  appellation  given  to  the 
portrait  is  that  which  heads  our  article  ; 
it  forms  one  of  the  many  rare,  correct, 
and  able  representations  left  behind  by 
the  above  talented  and  untimely  fated 
person,  whose  labours  were  the  theme 
of  universal  praise  two  centuries  ago ; 
and  unless  we  greatly  err,  it  is  our  opi 
nion  those  of  the  “  Characters  or  JVittie 
descriptions  of  the  properties  of  sundry 
persons ,”  that  we  intend  occasionally 
to  shew  up  in  our  columns,  will  be  as 
much  esteemed  in  the  present  age.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas,  describing  the  Almanai  Maker,  ob¬ 
serves  of  him,  that  he  is  the  worst  part  of 
an  astronomer,  a  certain  compact  of  fi¬ 
gures,  characters,  and  cyphers,  out  of 
which  he  scores  the  fortune  of  a  year, 
not  so  profitably,  as  doubtfully.  He  is 
tenant  by  custom. to  the  planets,  of  whom 
he  holds  the  twelve  houses  by  lease  par- 
role  ;  to  them  he  pays  yearly  rent,  his 
studies  and  time,  yet  lets  them  out  again 
(with  all  his  heart)  for  forty  shillings 
per  annum.  His  life  is  merely  contem¬ 
plative,  for  his  practice,  ’tis  worth  no¬ 
thing,  at  least,  not  worthy  of  credit  ;  and 
if  (by  chance)  he  purchased  any,  he 
loseth  it  again  at  the  year’s  end  ;  for  time 
brings  truth  to  light.  Ptolomy  and  Ty- 
cho-Brahe  are  his  patrons,  whose  vo¬ 
lume  he  understands  not,  but  admires  ; 
and  the  rather  because  they  are  stran¬ 
gers,  and  so  easier  to  be  credited,  than 
controlled.  His  life  is  upright,  for  he  is 
always  looking  upward  ;  yet  dares  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  above  primum  mobile,  for 
’tis  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Jacob's- staff. 
His  charity  extends  not  further  than  to 
the  Mountebank  to  whom  he  bequeath 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  to  kill  or  torture 
by.  The  verses  of  his  book  have  a 
worse  place  than  ever  had  Rochester 
Hackney ;  for  his  prose,  ’tis  dappled 
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with  ink-horn  terms,  and  may  serve  for 
an  Almanac,  but  for  his  judging'  at  the 
uncertainty  of  weather,  any  old  shepherd 
shall  make  a  dunce  of  him.  He  would 
be  thought  the  devil’s  intelligencer  for 
stolen  goods,  if  ever  he  steal  out  of  that 
quality,  as/ a  fly  turns  to  a  worm,  so  the 
corruption  of  the  cunning  man  is  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  an  empiric  ;  his  works  fly 
forth  in  small  volumes,  yet  not  all,  for 
many  ride  post  to  chandlers  and  tobacco 
shops  in  folio.  To  be  brief,  he  fell  three 
degrees  short  of  his  promises  ;  yet  is  he 
the  key  to  unlock  terms  and  law-days, 
a  dumb  mercury  to  point  out  high-ways, 
and  a  bailiff  of  all  marts  and  fairs  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  rest  of  him  you  shall  know 
next  year,  for  what  he  will  be  then,  he 
himself  knows  not.” 

[In  the  above  vve  have  adopted  the  present 
orthography  in  preference  to  the  quaint  spel¬ 
ling  of  our  author,  in  other  respects  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  copied. — Ed.] 


STRONG  MEN. 

If  we  have,  in  the  present  day,  men 
whose  feats  of  strength  excite  our  won¬ 
der,  so  had  our  forefathers  ;  for  among 
the  persons  considered  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance  are  the  under-mentioned  Cornish 
men,  who  existed  some  two  centuries 
since.  Their  abilities  as  “fardel”  bear¬ 
ers  are  recorded  in  the  following  words 
among  “  England's  Worthies .” 

Io.  Bray,  tenant  to  Mr.  Rich.  Carew, 
carried  upon  his  back,  in  1608,  at  one 
time,  by  the  space  well  near  of  a  Butt- 
length ,  six  bushels  of  Wheaten-meal , 
and  upon  them  all,  the  miller,  a  lubber 
of  24  years  of  age. 

Io.  Roman,  the  Cornish  Milo ,  was  so 
used  to  burdens  in  his  childhood,  that, 
when  a  man,  he  would  bear  the  whole 
carcass  of  an  ox,  and  yet  never  tugged 
thereat. 


SCOTS  WHA  HAE  Wl’  WALLACE  BLED. 

This  dithyrambic,  we  learn  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  was  composed  on 
horseback,  in  riding  in  the  middle  of  tem¬ 
pests,  over  the  wildest  Galloway  moor,  in 
company  with  a  Mr.  Syme,  who,  observ¬ 
ing  the  poet’s  looks,  forbore  to  speak — 
judiciously  enough — for  a  man  composing 
Bruce’s  Address,  might  be  unsafe  to 
trifle  with.  Doubtless,  this  stern  hymn 
was  singing  itself,  as  he  formed  it,  through 
the  soul  of  Burns ;  but  to  the  external  ear 
it  should  be  sung  with  the  throat  of  the 
whirlwind.  So  long  as  there  is  warm 
blood  in  the  heart  of  Scotchman  or  man, 
it  will  move  in  fierce  thrills  under  this 
war-ode,  the  best,  we  believe,  that  ever 
was  written  by  any  pen. 


THE  DERIVATION  OF  THE  TITLE  OF 
KING. 

The  English  title  of  King  has,  gene¬ 
rally,  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
native  word  Gyning,  signifying  wise  ; 
but  the  Hebrew  word  Rosch  is,  doubtless, 
the  root  of  all  the  present  titles  denoting 
sovereign  power  ;  the  Punic  Resch  ;  the 
Scythian  Reix ;  the  Latin  Rex ;  the 
Spanish  Rey  ;  and  the  French  Roi.  The 
German  nations  styled  their  monarch  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  dialects,  Konig , 
Kuning,  Koning ,  King. 


BRIGAND. 

This  term  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  portion  of  the  armour  worn  by 
the  ancient  English  archers,  called  a 
brigandine.  It  consisted  of  an  apron  of 
leather  plated  over,  scale-fashion,  with 
thin  pieces  of  steel.  From  the  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  light-armed  men  who  wore 
these  defences,  the  name  of  “  Brigand” 
became  infamous. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  Sir  Richard  Steele’s  Correspon¬ 
dence,  published  many  years  ago,  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Steele,  he  says,  u  We 
had  not,  when  you  left  us,  an  inch  of 
candle,  a  pound  of  coals,  nor  a  bit  of 
bread  nor  meat  in  the  house  ;  but  we  do 
not  want  now.” 


ARCHERY. 

(.For  the  Olio.') 

The  most  ancient  and  universal  wea¬ 
pon  of  offence,  is  the  bow,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Apollo,  who 
instructed  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Crete  in  the  use  of  it ;  some,  however, 
chuse  to  give  the  honour  of  the  invention 
to  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus,  while  others 
again  ascribe  it  to  Scythes,  son  of  Jupiter 
and  progenitor  to  the  Scythians,  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  science  of  Archery,  and  com¬ 
municated  it  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
the  Romans  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
the  art,  and  introduced  it  into  their  army 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  The  inci¬ 
dental  uses  to  which  the  bow  and  its  com¬ 
panion  the  arrow,  have  ever  been  applied 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  divination, 
conveying  fire,  communicating  intelli¬ 
gence,  &c.,  are  curious  subjects  of  inqui¬ 
ry,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
trace  briefly  the  use  of  the  weapon  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Northern  hordes  who  over¬ 
ran  and  finally  subjugated  the  countries  of 
Europe. 
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The  ancient  Britons,  at  the  period  of 
Caesar’s  invasion,  were  chiefly  armed  with 
the  lance  and  sword,  thp  bow *  being  first 
brought  into  Britain  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  its  use,  though  they  principally  em¬ 
ployed  it  to  assist  in  the  procuring  of  food, 
or  pastime,  and  we  are  perhaps  indebted 
to  the  Norman  Conquest  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion  as  a  military  weapon  ;  at  least  of  the 
Cross-bow ,  for  "the  Long-boiv  is  scarcely 
noticed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when 
the  term  Sagittarius  is  first  met  with, 
which  most,  probably  has  particular  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  instrument. 

The  Cross-bow  was  of  two  kinds,  the 
larger  called  the  ballisla,  and  sometimes 
the  catapulta,  and  the  smaller  called  the 
arbalest ;  the  former  were  used  for  the 
throwing  of  stones  of  great  weight,  as  also 
for  discharging  a  number  of  long  darts  or 
javelins  at  one  stroke  ;  we  read  that  Uz- 
ziah,  who  began  his  reign  about  809  years 
before  Christ,  “  made  in  Jerusalem  en¬ 
gines  invented  by  cunning  men,  to  be 
upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bulwarks, 
to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal.*’ 
Livy,  in  his  description  of  the  siege  , of 
Carthage,  says,  there  were  three  hundred 
and  twenty  great  catapulta  taken,  and  two 
hundred  small  ones  ;  the  suprising  effects 
of  these  machines  are  particularly  record¬ 
ed  by  Josephus,  at  the  siege  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Cambden,  besides  the  catapulta  and 
ballistas,  mentions  the  mangonels,  tre- 
buches,  and  bricolus,  as  being  used  by 
our  ancestors,  to  cast  forth  mill-stones ; 
and  Holinshed  relates  that  when  Edward 
I.  besieged  Strively  Castle,  he  caused  cer¬ 
tain  engines  of  wood  to  be  raised  against 
it,  which  shot  off  stones  of  two  and  three 
hundred  weight.  Even  some  time  after 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  and  can¬ 
non  had  been  brought  into  use,  yet  owing 
to  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  the  latter, 
in  their  construction,  and  the  frequent  ac¬ 


*  The  rude  construction  of  the  bow,  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  use,  was  from  the  rough  and 
unformed  boughs  of  trees,  from  reeds,  cane,  or 
horn,  &c.  The  Ethiopians  drew  their  bow 
with  the  assistance  of  their  feet.  This  fact  is 
recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo.  The 
Jatter  informs  us  of  a  curious  expedition  of 
this  pedestrial  archery  in  hunting  elephants. 
They  employed  three  persons,  two  to  support 
the  bow,  by  pressing  their  feet  against  it,  while 
a  third  was  engaged  in  drawing  the  string,  and 
directing  the  arrow.  Arrian  reports  that  the 
Indians  discharged  their  bows  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  left  foot ;  and  Xenophon,  speaking 
of  the  Carducians,  says,  they  had  bows  three 
cubits  long,  and  arrows  two  cubits.  The  Ara¬ 
bians  also  used  their  large  hows  in  a  similar 
manner,  according  to  Arrian.  The  strings  of 
the  ancient  bows  were  formed  of  portions  of 
tough  hides. 


cidents  occasioned  by  their  mismanage¬ 
ment,  this  ancient  kind  of  artillery  was  not 
totally  given  up  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI. 

The  small  cross-bow,  called  the  arbalet 
or  arbalest ,  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  Sicilians.  It  was  carried  by  the 
foot-soldiers,  and  when  used  was  charged 
with  a  quarrel  or  bar-bolt,  that  is,  a  small 
arrow  with  a  flat  head,  one  of  which  oc¬ 
casioned  the  death  of  Harold  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  and  of  Richard  I.  at  the  siege 
of  Chalar  in  Normandy  ;  the  latter  occur¬ 
rence  was  a  subject  of  exultation  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Brito,  a  French  poet,  in  his  writings, 
who  accused  the  gallant  Cceur-de-Lion  of 
introducing  the  cross-bow  to  the  wars  in 
France.  The  passage  wherein  he  exults 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  English  monarch, 
is  the  following ; — 

“  See  with  what  justice  Richard’s  doom’d  to 
yield 

To  that  base  arm  he  taught  the  French  to 
wield  ! 

’Twas  right  that  he  who  wing’d  the  barbed 
steel, 

The  first  experience  of  its  force  should  feel.” 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  long-bow 
seems,  from  its  lightness  and  other  advan¬ 
tages,  to  have  acquired  in  England  a  su¬ 
periority  over  the  cross-bow,  which,  in 
the  courseof  a  few  years,  became  confined 
to  the  defence  of  castles  and  other  for¬ 
tified  places  ;  we  nevertheless  find  it  no¬ 
ticed  in  1627,  as  employed  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  undertaken  against  the  Isle  of  Rhe. 

The  Long-bow  or  English  bow,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  was  first  applied  to  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  about  the  middle  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  though  not  generally 
adopted  till  towards  the  close  of  Edward 
the  Second’s  reign.  Under  Edward  III. 
the  glory  of  the  English  long-bow  was  at 
its  zenith.  The  battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346, 
was  attended  by  a  circumstance  that  seems 
to  have  particular  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  long-bow  among  the  English  ;  for  it  is 
related  that  previously  to  the  battle,  a 
shower  ot  rain  so  slackened  the  strings  of 
the  Genoese  cross-bows,  that  they  became 
almost  unserviceable  ;  while  the  English 
were  still  capable  of  annoying  their  ene¬ 
mies  with  success.  Both  this  victory,  and 
that  of  Poictiers,  ten  years  afterwards, 
were  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  courage  and 
excellent  skill  o!  the  English  archers. 

A  passage  in  Stowe  informs  us  that 
Richard  II.  had  a  very  numerous  guard 
of  archers;  for,  in  the  year  1397,  as 
one  day  the  members  were  leaving  the 
Parliament-house,  “  a  great  stir  was  made 
as  was  usual  ;  whereupon,  the  King’s 
archers,  in  number  four  thousand, 
compassed  the  Parliament-house,  thinking 
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there  had  been  some  broil.”  .  Before  we 
proceed  further,  it  may  not  be  inappro¬ 
priate  to  introduce  an  account  of  the  En¬ 
glish  yeoman’s  appearance  at  the  above 
early  period  ;  this  we  are  enabled  to  do 
by  quoting  the  minute  and  excellent  de¬ 
scription  of  an  archer  from  the  prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales  of  old  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  the  poet  of  the  time,  who  says, 
that—- 

— : — -  He  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode 

of  grene, 

A  shefe  of  pecockes  arrwes  bryghte  and  clene, 
Under  his  belt  he  wore  full  thriftily 
Well  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yewmanly  ; 

H  is  arrwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe  ; 
And  in  his  hond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed  hadde  he,  with  a  broune  visage, 
Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme  he  had  a  gaie  bracer. 

And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  bokeler, 

And  on  that  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 
Harneised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere  ; 
A  Christofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 

An  borne  he  bare,  the  baudrib  was  of  grene* 

(To  be  Continued.) 


€u&tom&  of  Slartoug 
Cotwtmg. 


THE  GAME  OP  THE  PIG. 

The  most  ludicrous  of  all  burlesques 
upon  animal  combats,  is  the  Giuco  al 
Force ,  or  Game  of  the  Pig,  which  I 
saw  performed  in  one  of  the  piazzas  of 
Tivoli.  Observing  a  crowd  of  people 
attracted  by  some  scene,  which  pro¬ 
voked  an  incessant  uproar  of  laughter 
and  applause,  I  approached,  and  dis¬ 
covered  within  the  circle  a  pig  gaudi¬ 
ly  painted,  adorned  with  ribbons,  and 
with  a  bell  suspended  from  his  neck.: — 
The  object  of  the  game  was  to  chase 
the  pig,  to  seize  and  retain  possession 
of  him ;  an  undertaking  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  his  pursuers,  who  could 
neither  walk  nor  see,  being  enclosed  in 
narrow  ; sacks  of  thick  cloth,  which 
were  tied  over  their  heads  in  large 
folds,  forming  a  cushion  to  intercept 
the  heavy  blows  to  which  they  were 
exposed  in  the  course  of  the  struggle. 
Thus  strangely  muffled,  but  at  liberty 
to  use  their  arms,  for  which  two  holes 
are  cut  in  the  sack,  and  provided  with 
sticks,  they  stand  in  a  circle,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  wait  un¬ 
til  the  pig  is  let  loose  amongst  them. 
Soon  as  the  small  bell  announces  his 
presence,  the  hunters  endeavour  to  ap¬ 
proach  him,  but,  being  unable  to  walk, 
they  are  obliged  to  jump  forward  with 
their  feet  joined  ;  of  course,  the  least 
shock  makes  them  totter,  and,  in  their 
endeavours  to  prevent  each  other  from 


gaining  the  prize,  they  often  stumble 
and  roll  together  over  the  arena,  while 
the  grumbling  animal,  terrified  by  the 
stunning  bravos  of  the  people,  jumps 
over  his  fallen  enemies,  gallops  in  all 
directions,  grunting  and  ringing  his 
bell,  tries  to  escape  through  the  crowd, 
and  is  driven  back  into  the  inner  cir¬ 
cle  by  the  hooting  and  hissing  of  the 
spectators.  The  helpless  combatants, 
guided  by  the  bell,  again  pop  after  their 
game ;  and,  when  aiming  blows  at  the 
unfortunate  bell-ringer,  either  strike  each 
other,  or,  fighting  with  the  air,  tumble 
with  the  vain  effort,  regain  their  feet  with 
slow  and  ludicrous  struggles,  resume  the 
chase,  and  fall  together  in  a  heap,  with 
the  pig  in  the  middle.  The  animal  be¬ 
comes  the  prize  of  any  one  who  can  seize 
and  hold  him,  and  the  conqueror,  satisfied 
with  the  honor  of  the  victory,  usually 
invites  all  his  competitors,  and  the  judges 
of  the  combat,  to  a  repast,  of  which  the 
captured  pig  is  the  chief  ornament. 

Blackwood's  Mag. 


^HTtlrottaua. 


ABERNETHYANA. 

The  following  is  the  last  and  best  that 
we  have  heard  of  the  above-named  gen¬ 
tleman.  We  should  premise,  that  the 
details  of  it  are  a  little  altered,  with  the 
view  of  adapting  it  to  c‘  ears  polite,”  for, 
without  some  process  ol  this  kind,  it  would 
not  have  been  presentable. 

A  lady  went  to  the  doctor  in  great  dis¬ 
tress  of  mind,  and  stated  to  him,  that,  by 
a  strange  accident,  she  had  swallowed  a 
live  spider.  At  first,  his  only  reply  was, 
ft  whew  !  whew  I  whew  !”  a  sort  of  in¬ 
ternal  whistling  sound,  intended  to  be 
indicative  of  supreme  contempt.  But  his 
anxious  patient  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
repulsed.  She  became  every  moment 
more  and  more  urgent  for  some  means  of 
relief  from  the  dreaded  effect  of  the  strange 
accident  she  had  consulted  him  about  ; 
when  at  last  looking  round  upon  the  wall, 
he  put  his  hand  up,  and  caught  a  fly. 
“  There,  Ma’am,”  said  he,  u  I’ve  got  a 
remedy  for  you.  Open  your  mouth,  and 
as  soon  as  I’ve  put  this  fly  into  it,  shut  it 
close  again  ;  and  the  moment  the  spider 
hears  the  fly  buzzing  about,  up  he’ll  come 
— and  (hen  you  can  spit  them  both  out.’’ 

-  IV.  Rev. 

IMPROMPTU 

On  the  recent  death  of  a  beloved  wife,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-five  years.  By  her  be¬ 
reaved  husband. 

This  floweret  of  a  summer’s  day 
Refulgent  beam’d  her  virtuous  ray 
Of  life  and  love— then  died  away. 
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UKari?  a  no  ©Dronolofijh 


DATE. 

DAYS. 

DIARY. 

DATE. 

Mar.  10 

Mon. 

St.  Julian. 

Sun  ris  6  m  aft  6 
—  set  55 - —5 

Mar.  16  < 

ii! 

—  17 

'Sk 

Tires. 

St.  Patrick, 

High  Water, 

48m  Oh.  morn 

11 - 1  aft. 

-  17 

-  18 

Wed. 

St.  Cyril. 

Sun  ris  2  m  aft  6 
—  sets  59 - 5 

1 

-  18 

'  ' 

- — -  19 

Thurs 

St.  Alcmund. 
High  Water. 

9m.  after  2 

26m. - 2 

-  19 

- - 20 

Fri. 

St.  Cuthbert. 
Duchess  of  Cum¬ 
berland  b.  1778 
Moon  full. 

51  m  aft.  1,  aft. 

l—  20 

-  21 

Sat. 

i 

St.  Benedict. 

High  Water, 

17m  af.  3  morn 
34m - .  aft. 

-  21 

-  22 

SUN. 

3d  Sun.  in  Lent. 
less,  fortlie  day 
39  c.  Gen.  morn 
42  c.  Gen.  even 
St.  Paul. 

-  22 

| 

j  '' 

-  23 

Mon 

St  Alphonsus  Ti- 
ribius,  Archbis 
shop  of  Lima, 
died  a  d.  IgOfi 

- 23 

-  21 

Tuesd 

St.  Simon. 

High  Waier, 

59m  af.  4  morn 
18m  af  5  aft. 

- 24 

CO HR ESP ON DIN  3  CHRONOLOGY. 


ing  a  persecution  of  Dioclesian. 

94. — Anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Island  of 
Martinique  from  the  French,  by  the  English,  to 
whom  it  was  restored  again  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens ;  in  the  last  seventy  years  this  island  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  conquest 
no  less  than  three  times,  viz.  17(12-1794  and  1809. 
t.  Patrick,  the  titular  saint  of  Ireland,  was  born 
in  the  4th  century,  in  the  village  now  called  Kil¬ 
patrick,  on  the  river  Cluyd,  in  Scotland.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  his  mother  was  niece  of  St. 
Martin,  of  Tours.  He  was  the  principal  saint 
who  established  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Ireland,  in 
effecting  which,  he  endured  a  multitude  of  hard¬ 
ships.  He  died  /bt.  123,  A.  d.  461. 

The  saint  recorded  on  this  day  was  archbishop  of 
Jerusalem;  he  died  A.  d.  386.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  St.  Cyril  that  the  Jews  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  direction  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  which  project  was  frustrat¬ 
ed  by  earthquakes  and  meteors, 
t.  Alcmund  was  the  son  of  Eldred  and  brother  of 
Osred,  king  of  the  Northumbrians.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  slain  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  819. 
328.— Expired  on  this  day  the  Rev.  Edward  Fos¬ 
ter,  Rector  of  Somerville,  Ashton,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  He  was  the  able  editor  of  the  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainments  :  the  edition  of  Mr.  F.  is 
enriched  with  superb  engravings  by  Smirke.  He 
was  also  the  editor  of  the  British  Gallery  of  En¬ 
gravings  ;  Jarvis’s  Quixote  ;  Hamilton’s  Tales, 
and  other  works. 

>ur  saint  died  A.  d.  686,  in  a  hermitage,  upon  the 
Fame  Islands,  having  resigned  the  bishoprick  of 
Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  about  two  years  be¬ 
fore.  His  body  was  brought  to  Lindisfarne,  where 
it  remained  till  about  763,  when  the  monastery 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  descent  of  the  Danes. 
413 — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  who 
died  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  at  Westminster. 
He  was  interred  at  Canterbury,  and  succeeded 
by  his  heroic  son,  Henry  V. 


prayer,  jet.  63,  A.  d.  543. 
founder  of  a  monkish  order. 


He  was  the  first 


Conde,  the  Duke  d’Enghien  was  carried  to  Paris, 
and  after  a  military  trial  shot  by  the  order  of 
Buonaparte,  in  a  wood  at  Vincennes,  by  torch¬ 
light,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Baden- 
fur  saint,  who  was  bishop  of  Narbonne,  is  sup¬ 
posed,  according  to  tradition,  to  be  Sergius  Pau¬ 
las,  the  pro-consul,  converted  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
Isle  of  Crete.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  Nar¬ 
bonne,  where  he  ended  his  days. 

1720. — On  this  day  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
full  convocation,  decreed  that  their  solemn  thanks 
should  be  returned  to  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  for  his  noble  defence  of  the  Christian 
Rtiigion,  contained  in  an  answer  to  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Whiston’s. 

16y5. — On  this  day  Sir  John  Freind  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  high  treason,  in  conspiring  the 
King’s  death,  ami  inciting  an  insurrection  and 
invasion.  He  suffered  for  the  same  at  Tyburn. 

Was  an  infant  martyr,  inhumanly  sacrificed  by 
the  Jews  at  Trent,  a.  d.  1472,  some  of  whom 
were  put  to  death. 

1810.  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Tighe, 
authoress  of  the  beautiful  poem  of  Psyche : 
this  production  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  ele¬ 
gance  and  classical  taste  can  excite  admiration. 
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See  page  181. 


3HUtgtrat*tr  Article. 


FAMILY  FEUDS  ;  or,  THE  RIVALS. 

From  the  Italian. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

■ - What  fury  seized  on  thee, 

tJnhappy  man  !  to  lose  thyself  and  me  ? 

. Involved  in  shades  of  night. 

For  ever  I  am  ravished  from  thy  sight. 

— —  -Drtden. 

Between  the  houses  of  Altiero  and 
Taglioni,  there  had  ever  been  feuds  and 
the  most  deadly  hatred,  which  descended 
from  father  to  son,  as  heirlooms,  even 
though  sometimes  the  heads  of  each  house 
were  personally  unacquainted  ~  which 
was  the  case  with  the  Conte  Altiero  and 
Cosmo  Taglioni,  until  they  met  in  the 
following  manner. 

One  evening,  as  Altiero  was  walking 
alone  in  the  grounds  of  a  villa  he  had  just 
purchased  near  Napoli, — planning,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  youth,  new  improve¬ 
ments  and  alterations,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  a  figure  cross  his  path,  and  dart 
down  another  that  led  to  the  house.  He 
pursued  it  for  a  moment — then  thinking  it 
was  merely  one  of  the  domestics,  and  feel¬ 
ing  fatigued,  he  entered  a  saloon  by  one 
Vo*,.  III.  N 


of  the  windows  that  opened  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  flung  himself  on  a  sofa.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  heard  a  slight  noise,  and 
looking  up,  saw  a  handsome  youth,  appa¬ 
rently  about  twenty,  pale  and  breathless, 
enter  by  the  same  window,  who  flinging 
himself  at  his  feet,  exclaimed, 

“  Have  pity  on  me— save  me — hide  me 

— I  am  pursued  even  now- - 

(i  Nav,”  said  Altiero,  raising  him. 


you  are  safe  here  ;  it  was  myself  you 
saw  in  the  garden  j  ust  now  ;  but  what  is 
the  cause  of  your  agitation  ? — what  do  you 
fear  ?” 

“  I  am,”  replied  the  stranger,  ee  a  Ve¬ 
netian  of  noble  birth,  and  was  returning 
home  from  a  visit  to  some  friends,  but 
stopping  last  night  at  an  inn  to  rest,  I 
joined  the  company  of  some  cavalieri, 
and  drinking  too  freely  we  quarrelled, 
which  quarrel  was  resumed  this  morning. 
One  of  the  cavalieri  ridiculed  me,  and 
pretended  to  doubt  my  courage  ;  this  was 
too  much  to  be  borne  ;  mad  and  exaspe¬ 
rated,  I  drew  my  sword — we  fought— my 
antagonist  fell — I  fled,  I  knew  not  whi¬ 
ther - ”  Before  the  youth  could  end 

his  tale,  he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor,  from 
loss  of  blood  which  was  streaming  from  a 
wound  in  his  side. 
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Altiero  raised  him  carefully  in  his  arms 
and  placed  him  on  a  sofa ;  then  summon¬ 
ed  Gasparo,  his  confidential  servant,  and 
briefly  informing  him  of  the  event,  con¬ 
sulted  with  him  as  to  where  they  should 
place  the  youth,  and  who  should  dress  his 
wound. 

“  I  think,”  said  Gasparo,  ei  we  had 
better  let  old  Margarita,  the  wife  of  the 
maestro  di  casa,  into  the  secret ;  she  can 
attend  his  wounds,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
keep  our  counsel.” 

“  Call  her  instantly,”  said  Altiero  ; 
and  Margarita  came  to  examine  the  wound 
in  the  stranger’s  side,  which  she  declared 
to  be  so  dangerous,  as  to  require  the 
attendance  of  a  surgeon  ;  but  bound  it  up 
to  stop  the  bleeding.  What  was  now  to 
be  done  ? — of  that  Gasparo  was  not  long 
in  thinking.  Suppose,”  said  he,  “  we 
were  to  take  the  youth,  and  lay  him  on 
your  lordship’s  bed  ;  then  I  will  go  and 
tell  the  domestics,  that  you  have  stumbled 
over  an  ottoman  and  hurt  your  side,  and 
instantly  set  off  on  horseback  for  the 
Dottore  Salcio,  on  whose  silence  we  may 
depend.  The  only  inconvenience  is,  that 
you  will  be  obliged  to  confine  yourself 
to  your  own  suite  of  apartments,  to  keep 
up  the  deception.” 


(<  Never  mind  that,”  replied  the  Conte, 
“  I  will  do  any  thing  to  serve  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  youth ;  I  feel  strangely  interested 
for  him  ;  but  let  us  remove  him  instantly.” 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  while 
Gasparo  went  to  Napoli,  which  was  near¬ 
ly  five  miles  distant,  tobringthe  Dottore, 
Altiero  continued  to  pace  his  chamber 
impatiently,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look 
at  the  youth,  who  lay  almost  lifeless  on 
the  bed.  At  length  Gasparo  returned, 
accompanied  by  the  Dottore,  who  entered 
saying,— 

u  Truly,  it  is  a  strange  circumstance, 
that  I  should  be  called  on  to  attend  both 
parties  in  this  sad  affair ; — but  I  will  leave 
it  to  your  servant  to  relate  the  whole, 
while  I  attend  the  youth — perhaps  you, 
signore,  will  retire  to  the  next  room.  Mar¬ 
garita  can  give  me  her  assistance.” 

When  they  wrere  alone,  Gasparo  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Who  do  you  think  the  stranger 
is,  illustrissimo  ? — he  is  the  Conte  Tag- 
lioni.” 

(i  Where  did  you  learn  that  ?”  said  the 
Conte,  impatiently. 

“  I  will  tell  you,  signore  illustrissimo , 
directly,”  replied  Gasparo,  who,  delighted 
with  having  any  thing  to  communicate, 
began  as  follows. — >“  When  I  got  to  the 
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Dottore  Salcio’s  house,  he  was  from  home, 
but  his  servant  told  me,  that  he  was  gone  to 
an  inn  just  by,  and  there  I  went,  and  found 
the  whole  place  in  confusion  ;  on  enquir¬ 
ing  the  cause,  I  was  informed  that  the 
Conte  Taglioni  and  a  cavaliere  had  fought 
a  duello,  and  that  the  Conte  had  left  his 
antagonist  for  dead,  and  fled  no  one  knew 
whither.  At  that  moment,  a  party  of  the 
cavalieri,  who  had  been  in  search  of  the 
Conte,  returned  and  enquired  whether  any 
of  their  friends  had  been  more  successful 
than  themselves.  On  hearing  that  they 
had  not,  they  swore  the  most  shocking 
oaths,  one  of  them  proposing  for  the  villa 
Alberetto  :  on  hearing  which,  I  went  up 
to  him,  and  said,  Signor  Cavaliere,  it 
would  only  be  loss  of  time  to  go  there  ;  I 
am  the  servant  of  the  Conte  Altiero,  to 
whom  the  villa  belongs,  and  am  just  come 
from  home,  to  require  the  attendance  of 
Dottore  Salcio,  for  the  Conte  is  ill.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  Conte  Taglioni  would  never 
think  of  entering  the  doors  of  my  master, 
for  they  are  hereditary  enemies.— But  in 
my  way  hither,  I  saw  a  youth  in  a  green 
travelling  dress  enter  a  vettura,  and  heard 
him  order  the  vetturino  to  drive  towards 
Venice.  Before  I  could  finish  what  I  had 
to  say,  they  started  up,  and  vowing  re¬ 
venge,  gave  me  some  silver  for  my  infor¬ 
mation,  and  took  the  road  to  Venice.” 

‘e  I  wish,”  said  the  Dottore,  who  by 
this  time  had  joined  them,  ‘f  that  the  ca¬ 
valiere  were  as  likely  to  recover  as  the 
young  Conte  yonder,  but  there  is  sea  rely 
a  chance  that  he  will  live.  I  think,  illus- 
trissimo  Conte,  that  as  soon  as  your  guest 
is  able,  (which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  few 
days,)  that  he  had  better  fly  from  hence, 
for  fear  his  being  here  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  your  domestics.” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Altiero,  “  for 
they  are  not  all  to  be  depended  on  ;  but 
as  I  shall  keep  close,  they  will  think  it  is 
I  that  am  ill.  Do  all  you  can  for  him, 
and  leave  full  directions  with  Margarita,” 

“  How  strange,”  thought  Altiero,  as  he 
lay  on  a  couch  near  the  bed  on  which  slept 
the  wounded  youth,  “  that  the  events  of 
this  day  should  lead  one  of  the  Taglioni 
to  me  for  help — until  within  these  few 
hours,  we  were  strangers — but  what  is  to 
prevent  our  now  being  friends  ? — surely 
not  the  quarrels  of  our  ancestors  :  there 
is  an  old  saying,  that  the  houses  of  Altiero 
and  Taglioni  can  never  be  united — but  I 
ca.re  not  for  old  sayings.” 

For  three  days,  the  Conte  Taglioni  re¬ 
mained  insensible  to  all  that  passed 
around,  uttering  only  a  few  incoherent 
words,  or  a  faint  groan — but  on  the  fourth 
morning,  he  awoke  considerably  better, 
and  addressing  Margarita,  said,  “Who  are 
you  ? — where  am  1  ? — how  came  1  here  ?” 


“  Santa  Maria!  I  am  glad  you  are  so 
much  better,”  replied  Margarita,  “  you 
are  in  the  house  of  a  gran  cavaliere,  be  \ 
nedetlo  san  Antonio ,  who  escaping  the 
snares  of  the  Diavolo  himself,  guards  over 
all  wicked  and  headstrong  youths.” 

“  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  cavalier 
to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted?”  in¬ 
quired  the  youth. 

“  Why,  he  is  the  illustrissimo  Conte 
Altiero,”  said  Margarita,  drawing  herself 
up  with  importance,  “  and  I  am  Signora 
Sicuro,  wife  of  his  maestro  di  casa .” 

P%  Cielo  !  is  it  possible?”  murmured 
Taglioni. 

A  short  while  after,  Altiero  entered, 
and  going  to  the  bedside,  inquired  how 
his  guest  found  himself.  ft  0  !  caro 
Signor  Conte,” *.said  Taglioni,  taking  his 
hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  heart,  “  words 
cannot  express  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  your 
kindness.  I  only  hope  you  will  not  re¬ 
gret  it,  when  you  hear - ”j 

“  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  you  are  the 
Conte  Taglioni,”  said  Altiero,  interrupt¬ 
ing  him  ;  e(  but  wrong  me  not  so  much 
as  to  suppose  that  I  can  ever  think  of  the 
ttifling  service  I  have  so  fortunately  had 
in  my  power  to  do  you,  without  plea¬ 
sure.” 

“  Noble  youth,”  replied  Taglioni, 
fe  this  generous  hospitality,  this  exalted 
goodness,  can  never  be  repaid.  I  shall 
consider  this  as  the  most  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  my  life,  if  it  secure  me  your 
friendship.” 

“  O,  I  have  considered  you  as  a  friend 
ever  since  you  have  been  my  guest,”  said 
Altiero  ;  (t  but  talking  will  fatigue  you, 
so  I  will  leave  you  to  that  quiet  the  Dot- 
<  tore  orders.” 

One  day,  about  a  week  afterwards, 
when  the  Dottore  called  to  see  his  patient, 
he  informed  them,  that  the  wounds  of  the 
cavaliere  had  assumed  a  very  unfavour¬ 
able  appearance  ;  and  that,  unless  some 
change  took  place  in  a  few  hours,  he 
must  die. 

<f  Then  I  had  better  quit  here,”  said 
Taglioni ;  but  how  can  it  be  managed  ?” 

“  Consolateri,  caro  amico replied 
Altiero  ;  “  I  have  laid  a  plan,  by  which 
you  can  travel  as  comfortable  as  you  can 
possibly  wish. — Gasparo  shall  order  one 
of  the  carriages,  telling  the  domestics  that 
I  am  tired  of  being  here,  and  intend  going 
to  the  Palazzo  Altiero  ;  when  all  is  ready 
you  can  go,  muffled  up  in  my  cloak,  and 
attended  by  Gasparo.  None  of  the  do¬ 
mestics  will  know  the  difference,  for  we 
are  nearly  the  same  height ;  "when  you 
are  gone,  I  will  leave  the  villa  by  the  back 
entrance — unobserved  by  the  remaining 
servants — I  will  then  hire  a  vettura,  and 
be  in  Venice  as  soon  as  yourself.” 
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This  plan  was  carried  into  execution  ; 
and  a  few  hours  after  the  Conte  Taglioni 
arrived  in  Venice,  he  set  sail  for  Zante, 
in  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  merchant,  a 
friend  of  the  Conte  Altiero,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  the  cavalrere  recovered. 
When  he  returned  to  Venice,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Altiero  with  open  arms,  and 
they  became  inseparable  friends — always 
frequenting  the  same  places  of  amusement 
— no  day  passed  but  they  spent  the  greater 
part  of  it  together.  Taglioni  almost  lived 
at  the  Palazzo  Altiero — but  their  friend¬ 
ship  was  put  to  a  test  it  could  not  stand. 

One  evening,  Altiero  proposed. that  they 
should  go  to  the  Villa  Modena,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  sister,  Donna  Vittoria,  who 
was  just  married  to  Don  Sebastian  d’ 
Osima,  and  whose  conversazione  was 
tutlo  il  mode.  When  they  entered  the 
rooms,  they  found  a  very  large  party  as¬ 
sembled,  and  the  sposa  so  surrounded  by 
adulatcri  and  cavalieri,  that  they  could 
not  approach  ;  so  they  sauntered  through 
the  rooms,  admiring  the  different  beau¬ 
ties,  and  criticising  the  decorations,  which 
were  very  splendid — until  they  came  to 
the  library.  The  door  being  open,  they 
entered,  without  disturbing  a  female  of 
singular  beauty,  who  was  leaning  in  a 
graceful  attitude  against  a  pedestal  that 
supported  a  superb  vase,  contemplating 
an  alto-relievo  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
representingVenus  attended  by  the  Graces; 
they  stopped  and  gazed  in  silence — in  a 
few  minutes,  she  turned  to  quit  the  li¬ 
brary,  and  perceiving  them,  she  blushed 
deeply.  They  apologized  for  disturbing 
her,  and  entered  into  conversation  on 
sculpture,  which  insensibly  led  to  paint¬ 
ing  and  poetry  ;  and  on  all  those  subjects 
they  found  her  well  informed,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  un  ottimo  gusto.  The  hours  flew 
on  the  wings  of  a  zephyr  ;  it  was  with 
regret  they  took  leave,  and,  in  doing  so, 
Altiero  inquired  of  his  sister  who  the  bella 
signorina  was. 

“  Her  name  is  Giulia  di  Mezo,”  re¬ 
plied  Donna  Vittoria  ;  c‘  but  I  will  tell 
more  of  her  to-morrow  morning  ;  when, 
if  you  are  not  engaged,  you  may  take  la 
cioccolato  with  me.”  . 

The  next  morning,  the  friends  were 
punctual  to  their  appointment,  and  re¬ 
minded  Donna  Victoria  of  her  promise. 
“  So  it  is  to  your  curiosity  about  my 
friend,  that  l  am  indebted  for  your  com¬ 
pany/’  said  Donna  Vittoria,  smiling  ; 
“  but  I  will  gratify  you, — know  then’ 
signore,  that  Giulia’s  father  was  distantly 
related  to  Don  Sebastiano,  and  died  in  her 
infancy,  leaving  her  mother  a  small  es¬ 
tate  near  Bologna,  where  she  resided  in 
perfect  retirement,  devoting  herself  to  the 
education  of  her  daughter.  Two  years 


ago,  she  died  leaving  Giulia  to  the  care 
of  a  French  gentleman,  a  distant  relation 
of  her  own,  named  Renguel,  and  Don 
Sebastiano  ;  and  they  are  the  only  rela¬ 
tions  she  possesses ;  since  her  mother’s 
death,  Giulia  has  contantly  resided  with 
M.  Renguel — but  my  cara  sposa  express¬ 
ing  a  wish  to  show  her  some  attention,  I 
have  invited  her  here  to  enjoy  the  festi¬ 
vities  of  the  approaching  carnovale.,y 
When  she  had  finished,  the  gentlemen 
thanked  her^,  and  were  rapturous  in  their 
praises  of  Giulia. 

<£  Nothing  can  exceed  her  beauty  and 
elegance,”  said  Tagliano. 

“  The  graces  of  her  person  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  charms  of  her  conversa¬ 
tion,”  said  Altiero. 

“  If  you  do  not  take  care,  she  will 
steal  both  your  hearts,”  said  Donna  Vit¬ 
toria,  <(  and  that  would  be  a  pity,  for  she 
can  have  but  one  ;  besides,  if  you  be¬ 
come  rivals,  it  might  cause  a  great  deal 
of  mischief.” 

ee  None  at  all,”  replied  Altiero  ;  te  for 
we  can  both  woo  her  ;  and  the  one  that 
wins  can  wear  the  beauteous  rose,  and 
the  other  must  wear  the  willow  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  he  can,  what  say  you.  Signor 
Conte  1  Will  you  enter  the  lists  with  me  ? 
fer  vi  giuro  per  Venere  to  be  her  cham¬ 
pion  ?” 

“  O,  certainly,  I  will  contend  with  you 
for  the  smiles  of  beauty,”  replied  Tag¬ 
lioni. 

In  the  evening  they  met  Donna  Vit- 
toria’s  party  at  a  ball  •  Giulia  danced 
with  both,  but  most  frequently  with  the 
Conte  Altiero.  When  she  rested,  Altiero 
danced  no  more  ;  he  handed  her  limonata; 
and  though  Taglioni  sat  next  her,  and 
conversed  with  her,  she  always  smiled 
sweetly  when  Altiero  addressed  her,  and 
coincided  in  his  remarks.  To  him  it  was 
one  of  the  happiest  evenings  of  his  life  ; 
to  Taglioni  it  was  one  of  jealous  excita¬ 
tion  ;  for  when  he  danced  with  Giulia,  he 
grieved  to  think  she  would  next  dance 
with  Altiero.  When  he  danced  with 
another,  he  constantly  watched  them, 
with  jealous  eyes :  when  he  talked  to  her, 
she  appeared  absent ;  but  when  Altiero 
approached,  she  conversed  with  anima¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  they  walked  home  together, 
Altiero  talked  unceasingly  of  Giulia.  At 
parting,  Taglioni  took  leave  of  Altiero 
with  great  ceremony,  and  from  that  even¬ 
ing  they  seldom  met  but  in  the  presence 
of  Giulia. 

Altiero  almost  lived  at  the  Villa  Modena, 
and  paid  his  attenzione  with  such  success, 
that  on  offering  his  hand  and  heart,  he 
was  unhesitatingly  accepted ;  the  time 
thait  intervened  between  his  acceptance, 
and  the  day  fixed  for  his  nozze,  passed  so 
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delightfully  in  the  society  of  his  bellissima 
sposa,  that  he  thought  not  of  his  friends 
coldness.  But  a  circumstance  occurred  to 
damp  hisjojr. 

The  evening  previous  to  the  day  that 
was  to  unite  him  to  Giulia  for  ever,  he 
spent  at  the  Villa  Modena.  After  supper 
he  left,  to  return  to  his  Palazzo  ;  but  he 
had  not  proceeded  many  yards,  when  he 
passed  a  figure  muffled  in  a  cloak  :  he 
felt  a  presentiment  that  he  was  a  bravo, 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
opinion, — for  he  heard  footsteps  follow 
his  ;  he  walked  quicker, — the  footsleps 
pursued  his  ;  he  turned  round,' — the  fi¬ 
gure  was  behind  him  with  a  stiletto  up¬ 
raised.  Altiero  perceived  his  intention, 
and  stepping  aside  received  in  his  shoulder 
the  wound  intended  for  his  heart.  En¬ 
raged,  though  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  the  attack,  Altiero  sprung  instantly  on 
the  villain  ;  he  struggled, — but  Altiero 
was  young  and  powerful,  and  held  him 
firmly  in  his  grasp.  Fortunately  two  of 
Don  Sebastian o’s  servants,  who  had  been 
re  ceiling  with  the  servants  at  the  Palazzo, 
came  up,  secured  the  wretch,  and  drag¬ 
ged  him  to  the  Villa. 

When  Aldero’s  wound  was  dressed, 
which  was  merely  a  slight  one,  he  ordered 
the  bravo  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
asked  him  who  instigated  him  to  the  deed  ; 

for,”  said  he,  “  I  cannot  think  you 
have  any  cause  for  enmity  to  me.” 

None  at  all,”  replied  the  bravo  ; — 
i(  and  if  you  will  pledge  your  honour  that 
I  shall  be  at  liberty  when  I  confess  who 
was  my  employer,  I  will  promise  you 
shall  be  free  from  injury,  either  from  my¬ 
self  or  comrades  ;  and  Ugo  Rietto,  though 
a  bravo,  never  broke  his  word, — no,  I 
only  do  for  pay  those  deeds  that  members 
of  civilized  society  plan,  but  have  not  the 
courage  to  execute.  1  am  prqud  that  I 
am  an  outcast  from  that  civilized  society  ; 
my  associates  are  bound  only  by  the  ties' 
of  honour.  Wtiat,  though  we  ease  the  rich 
of  a  little  of  their  superfluous  wealth, — do 
not  all  mankind  prey  on  one  another  ? — - 
And,”  continued  he,  “  should  you  give 
me  up  to  what  is  called  justice,  and  I  die, 
you  will  be  in  ignorance  of  your  enemy, 
and  he  can  employ  another  to  finish  the 
work  at  which  I  bungled.” 

Altiero,  after  a  moment’s  reflection, 
said,  ((  Name  my  enemy,  and  you  are 
free.”  ' 

“  He  is  your  bosom  friend,  the  Conte 
Taglioni.” 

“  By  heavens,  Tis  false,”  said  Altiero. 

“  Oh,  say  not  so,”  said  Giulia,  who 
was  present,  ie  I  fear  it  is  too  true  ;  for,” 
whispered  she,  when  he  urged  his  suit, 
and  found  he  could  not  prevail,  he  mut¬ 
tered  words  of  dreadful  import ;  but  I 


attributed  them  merely  to  rage  at  his 
disappointment.” 

‘s  Let  us  send  for  him,”  said  Don  Se- 
bastiano,  at  the  same  time  summoning  a 
page.  “  Go,”  said  he,  <c  to  the  Conte 
Taglioni,  and  say  that  Don  Sebastiano 
would  see  him  ;  hoping  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  affair  will  prove  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour.” 

When  Taglioni  entered,  and  saw  the 
bravo, — and  Altiero  seated  on  a  sofa,  be¬ 
side  Giulia,  he  turned  pale.  cc  Cospetto 
deldiavolo!  Maledizione  !  Inferno,”  he 
exclaimed,  then  staggered,  and  would 
have  fallen,  but  for  the  bravo,  who  sup¬ 
ported  him.  On  receiving  Don  Sebas- 
tiano’s  message,  he  thought  that  the  deed 
was  done,  but  abstained  from  asking  the 
page  any  questions,  thinking  it  might 
raise  suspicions,  and  was  exulting  in  the 
thought  that  he  should  possess  Giulia. 

efIdo  not  wonder  at  your  emotion,” 
said  Altiero,  doubtless  your  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  extreme,  in  finding  the  stiletto 
you  employed  has  not  pierced  the  heart 
that  beat  with  the  warmest  friendship  for 
you.  But  I  will  cast  away  the  snake  I 
have  fostered  in  my  bosom.  Go,  base 
ingrate  and  false  friend — I  shew  you  the 
same  mercy  that  I  do  the  bravo,  though, 
by  Heaven,  you  are  not  half  so  worthy 
of  it.  All  1  ask  in  return  is,  that  you  will 
never  inhabit  Venice  at  the  same  time  as 
myself,  least  my  eyes  should  be  blighted 
by  the  sight  of  you.” 

It  was  the  last  time  that  Altiero  and 
Taglioni  ever  met.  The  lovely  Giulia 
became  the  Conlessa  Altiero,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  the  Conte  Taglioni  was 
killed  in  a  duello,  occasioned  by  a  quarrel 
at  a  gambling  house. 

Angiolina. 


THE  IMPROVISATOR!. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

In  a  late  tour,  which  I  made  through  Italy, 
I  met  with  a  singular  adventure  at  a  wedding- 
party,  to  which  I  had  been  invited.  We  were 
seated  in  the  hall,  where  the  song,  the  dance, 
and  wine,  were  exhilarating  the  hearts  of  the 
company  ;  when  it  was  announced,  that  an 
Improvisatori,  or  person  who  repeats,  or  ra¬ 
ther  sings  poetry  extempore,  wished  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  His  request  was  immediately  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  when  he  entered,  I  beheld  one 
of  the  most  interesting  beings  that  I  ever  look¬ 
ed  on.  His  figure  was  above  the  middle  sta¬ 
ture,  with  a  commanding  and  majestic  deport¬ 
ment  ;  his  hair  was  raven  black,  and  hung  in 
wild  and  natural  ringlets  over  his  pale  expan¬ 
sive  forehead;  and, in  his  eye  there  dwelt  a 
noble  expressive  grandeur,  that  made  each 
person  shrink  beneath  its  falcon  glance.  He 
immediately  began  to  recite,  with  the  most 
graceful  gesticulation,  and  the  sweetest  voice 
imaginable,  the  following  poem,  which  I  have 
rendered  into  English ;  but  the  translation 
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falls  infinitely  short  of  the  spirit  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  although  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  it 
with  as  much  truth  and  fidelity  as  possible. 


I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 

I  say  the  tale  as  ’twas  said  to  me.' — Scott. 

I  would  that  all  around  mv  heart 
Song’s  brightest  influence  were  flung  ; 
And,  being  there,  it  were  a  part  ' 

Of  all  that  poets  ever  sung;  — 

So  mingled  with  my  lonely  spirit, 

That  nought  impure  might  harbour  there, 
And  that  it  ever  might  inherit 
All  things  bright,  glorious,  good,  and  fair. 
For  I  have  longings  vast  and  high. 

Of  fame  and  immortality  ; 

And  fain  would  pour  in  deathless  song, 

My  heart’s  deep  feelings  wild  and  strong — 
Would  have  my  lyre’s  wild  tones  repeated 
By  beauty  with  her  nicest  skill. 

And  sung  by  lips  that  would  have  cheated 
The  cynicnvith  their  magic  thrill, — 

So  wildly,  passionately,  full. 

Of  all  that’s  grand  and  beautiful. 

Some  souls  that  are  less  warm  than  mine. 
May  bend  before  as  pure  a  shrine  ; 

But  noue,  like  me,  hath  ever  bent 
Before  a  shrine  with  such  intent, 

And  fervent  watchfulness,  as  I 
Have  followed  my  idolatry  ! 

Mine  is  a  longing  that  may  seem 
A  childish  wish,  an  idle  dream, — 

Fraught  with  a  spirit  ever  changing, 

That  any  foolish  whim  can  feel ; 

Just  like  the  bee,  that  ever  ranging, 

The  honey  of  all  flowers  must  steal, 

But  none  can  say  my  soul  can  change. 

That  any  chance  could  e’er  estrange 
Me  from  the  feelings  I  have  spoken, 

Or  say  that  I  a  vo  w  have  broken. 

M y  heart  is  as  an  open  book, 

On  which  each  curious  eye  may  look  ; 

And  on  a  tablet,  true  and  fair, 

Trace  all  the  thoughts  engraven  there. 

I,  from  my  youth,  have  had  a  feeling, 

So  wiid  it  may  not  he  exprest; 

Perchance,  too,  ’tis  not  worth  revealing 
From  its  pure  sanctuary  my  breast. 

I’ve  bowed  to  beauty’s  magic  spell. 

And  drank  from  pleasure’s  holic-st  well ; 

But  ever,  amidst  all  my  joy. 

That  thought  would  come  nought  could  de¬ 
stroy  ; 

How  pure  soe’er  the  joy  I  felt, 

That  was  the  dream  on  which  I  dwelt ; 

For  fancy,  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 

Saw  pictur’d  there  a  deathless  name  ! 

It  was  a  hope  for  ever  springing 
Within  my  solitary  breast; 

And  pleasure  o’er  my  pathway  flinging, 
Lulling  my  bitter  griefs  to  rest  ! 

Ijoyed  in  the  deep  woodland  glen. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men 
For  in  that  quiet  solitude, 

I  o’er  my  hopes  could  calmly  brood  ; 

And  hold  communion  with  the  spirit— 

The  idol  of  my  every  thought — 

That  ever  did  my  soul  inherit, 

Till  it  a  seeming  frenzy  wrought ; 

And  many  people  deemed  me  mad, 

Because  my  brow  was  sometimes  sad. 

Then  in  a  moment  wildly  glad. 

And  sometimes  in  mine  eye  there  dwelt 
A  feeling  they  had  never  felt, — 

A  strange,  dark  feeling,  only  known 
By  me,  and  such  as  me  alone  ! 

I  ne’er  felt  happy  ’midst  the  proud, 

Nor  joyed  me  in  theirjoy  ; 

For  in  the  pleasures  of  the  crowd, 

My  happiness  would  cloy. 


But  far  from  festive  board  and  hall. 

Where,  in  the  sickening  torches  glare. 
Proud  beauty  held  her  carnival, 

With  diamonds  dazzling  in  her  hair, 
Reflecting  back  the  flickering  light, 

Giving  false  colour  to  her  cheek. 

Making  her  eye  more  wildly  bright. 

And  giving  every  luscious  streak 
A  warmer  tint,  a  ruddier  glow. 

False  as  the  sunshine  on  her  brow, — 

Ijoyed  in  nature’s  solitude, 

Where  on  my  thoughts  none  might  intrude  ; 
I  hid  me  in  the  woodland  dell, 

By  mountain-stream  and  rocky  fell, 

Holding  communion  with  the  streams. 

And  tuned  my  mountain- harp  to  song  ; 
And  thought  in  my  bright  waking  dreams, 
Of  passionate  feelings  hidden  long 
Within  my  heart,  till  waked  to  life 
By  my  dark  bosom’s  inward  strife  ! 


But  to  my  tale.— ’Twas  on  a  night 
When  all  the  stars  of  heaven  were  bright. 
And  o’er  the  starlit  waters  clear 
Came  the  sweet  song  of  gondolier  ; 

I  heard  a  plash  upon  the  lake, 

Like  that  a  single  oar  might  make; 

And  saw  a  skiff  steal  swift  along, — 

Its  little  sails  were  snowy  white, 

As  on  them  fell  the  clear  moonlight, 

And  floating  o’er  the  silvery  tide, 

Music’s  soft  echoes  faintly  died  ; — 

I  heard  him  sing  this  song,  which  I 
Have  treasur’d  in  my  memory. 

% 

“  Awake  !  sweet  love,  awake  !  awake  ! 
The  moon  has  silvered  o’er  the  lake. 

And  gleams  upon  each  treiliced  bower 
The  citron’s  bloom,  and  orange  flower. 
The  stars  have  gemmed  the  sapphire  sky, 
As  bright  as  lovely  woman’s  eye. 

Then,  Lillah,  love,  awake  !  awake  ! 

Anil  come  with  me  across  the  lake. 

“  The  night-dews  glisten  on  the  hill, 

The  moon-beams  gem  the  sparkling  rill, 
All  fair  on  earth — all  pure  above, — 

Made  pure  and  fair  for  thee,  sweet  iove  * 
But,  oh,  one  winning  smile  of  thine, 

Is  holier  far,  sweet  lady  mine  ! 

Then  Lillah,  love,  awake  !  awake  ! 

And  come  with  me  across  the  lake.” 

I  listened  as  the  echoes  died 
Along  the  silvery  silent  tide, 

And  as  the  castle  wall  he  neared, 

His  skiff  beneath  a  turret  steered  ; 

And  shining  in  the  clear  moonlight, 

A  hand  was  waved,  so  small  and  white, 
And  music’s  tones  came  breathing  low. 
With  such  a  soft  melodious  flow, 

Its  tones  and  words  I  dare  not  try 
With  my  rude  mountain  minstrelsy. 
Howe’er,  I  watched,  and  she  descended, 
Until  she  reach’d  her  lover’s  boat  ; 

And  he  from  the  night-dews  defended 
Her  fair,  frail  form  with  his  capote. 
Short  time  was  there  for  vow  or  kiss, 
There  would  be  better  time  than  this  ; 
Both  seated — with  his  oars  he  plied, 

And  dashed  the  feathery  foam  aside  ! 


Another  boat  was  sailing  now, 

And  judging  from  the  pointing  prow. 
Their  course  the  same. — The  rowers,  two, 
Were  gaining  fast  at  every  stroke  ; 
When  o’er  the  waters,  darkly  blue, 

A  long,  wild  cry  of  anguish  broke. 

The  boat  was  now  within  a  length, 

The  rowers  pulled  with  all  their  strength. 
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When  seizing  in  his  arms  the  maid, 

The  lover  plunged  beneath  the  wave  : 

It  seemed  that  they  had  been  betrayed, 
And  they  together  sought  one  grave  ! 
Manchester ,  W.  Eowiinson. 


HINCHINBROOK  HOUSE. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Hinchinbrook  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Sandwich,  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  and  commands  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  valley  immediately  beneath  it, 
winding  its  gentle  course  along,  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  rich  and  varied  landscape 
through  which  it  flows,  is  seen  the  river 
Ouse,  to  whose  willowed  banks  and  quiet 
murmuring  man)T  a  youthful  poet  has  de¬ 
dicated  the  first  offerings  of  his  muse.  On 
the  spot  on  which  the  house  now  stands, 
thgre  was  formerly  a  Benedictine  Nunnery, 
sacred  to  St.  James,  which  was  built,  as 
Leland  informs  us,  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  immediately  after  the  destruction 
of  that  at  Eitesley,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  house  itself  is  an  irregular  building, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  built  by  the 
Cromwells  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  it  is 
partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone,  and 
on  a  broken  cornice  of  the  latter  material, 
belongingto  the  small  portion  which  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ancient  Nunnery,  there  is 
the  date  1437,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  were  severally 
entertained  here,  with  the  most  sumptuous 
magnificence  ;  but  the  proprietor.  Sir 
Oliver  Cromwell,  uncle  and  godfather  to 
the  Protector,  by  too  lavish  an  expendi¬ 
ture,  ruined  his  fortune,  and  was  obliged 
eventually  to  sell  the  house,  and  all  the 
estates,  to  Sir  Sydney  Montague,  from 
whom  the  Earls  of  Sandwich  are  de¬ 
scended. 

The  large  bow  window,  which  is  in  the 
east  front,  and  looks  into  the  pleasure 
garden,  was  erected  by  Sir  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  King 
James  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
by  which  he  was  to  unite  England  and 
Scotland,  and  be  the  common  monarch  of 
both.  Sir  Oliver  gave  such  an  entertain¬ 
ment  at  this  time  as  had  never  before  been 
given  to  a  sovereign  by  a  subject ;  and  the 
king  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  com¬ 
plimented  him  by  saying,  in  his  broad 
Scottish  dialect: — Morry,  rnon,  thou 
hast  treated  me  better  than  ony  ane  sin’  I 
left  Edinbro’.” 

In  the  stone  work  on  the  outside  of  the 
window  there  is  the  dale  1602,  over  which 
are  the  Royal  Arms  of  Tudor. 

Tiie  offices  on  the  north  side  are  the 
only  remains  of  the  Nunnery,  that  which 


was  the  common  room  serving  now  as  the 
servants’ kitchen,  and  the  cells,  of  which 
there  are  eight  or  nine,  being  appropriated 
as  sleeping  rooms  for  the  servants  of  the 
establishment ;  they  are  small  and  cheer¬ 
less,  built  of  stone,  and  ranged  on  either 
side  of  a  gallery,  and  each  lighted  by  a 
small  window.  The  flooring  of  all  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  a  composition  resembling 
stone. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  other  portions  of 
this  building,  which  will  be  found  mi¬ 
nutely  described  in  the  histories  of  the 
county,  and  go  at  once  to  the  library,  iri 
which  the  adventure  I  am  about  to  de¬ 
scribe  occurred.  It  contains  a  small  but 
neat  collection  of  good  authors  ;  with  the 
portraits  of  General  Ireton,  in  a  red  dress 
and  body  armour,  with  a  sash  over  it — - 
his  sleeves  slashed,  his  hair  dark,  and  his 
countenance  teeming  with  expression  : 
Richard  Cromwell,  Esq.  father  to  Oliver, 
in  the  solemn  dress  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived  ;  and  Prince  Rupert,  in  an  an¬ 
tique  dress.  The  furniture  is  of  an  ancient 
character,  to  accord  with  the  age  in  which 
the  fabric  was  built,  and  rich  tapestry 
hangings  adorn  the  apartment,  hanging 
in  large  and  cumbrous  folds  over  the 
wainscoting  of  oak,  with  which  it  is  lined. 
It  is  lighted  by  a  large  window,  strongly 
protected  by  bars  of  iron  on  the  outside, 
and  aired  by  a  constant  fire,  in  a  richly 
ornamented  fire-place  ;  on  either  side  of 
which  is  an  elaborately  worked  bell-pull, 
with  ponderous  tassels  attached.  The 
flooring  is  considerably  raised  above  the 
passage  which  leads  to  it,  and  which 
forms  the  hall  or  entrance  to  the  various 
apartments  of  the  house — the  library  being 
at  one  end,  and  the  kitchen  at  the  other. 
The  reason  that  the  library  floor  is  ele¬ 
vated  is,  that  while  digging  some  years 
ago  at  the  spot  which  is  now  the  entrance, 
the  bones  of  two  human  beings  were  dis¬ 
covered,  in  a  perfect  state,  in  two  stone 
coffins,  and  in  order  that  the  relics  might 
not  be  disturbed  or  removed  from  the  spot 
where  they  were  found,  to  the  immortal 
honour  of  the  late  Earl’s  father,  he  had 
them  deposited  where  they  now  are,  the 
flooring  raised  two  steps,  and  the  bones 
now  lie,  to  the  terror  of  the  timid  and  su¬ 
perstitious,  in  quiet  repose,  immediately 
beneath  them. 

Thus  much  for  the  historical  part  of 
my  tale,  now  for  the  story  itself. 

During  the  period  of  the  winter  months, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  resided  generally  in 
town,  leaving  Hinchinbrook  to  the  sole  care 
of  two  domestics,  the  housekeeper,  an 
elderly  lady,  and  a  young  man,  whose 
situation  was  that  of  gardener  to  his  Lord- 
ship.  The  youth,  being  of  studious  habits, 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  library,  in  which 
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he  passed  many  a  dull  winter’s  evening  ; 
and  one  night,  while  busily  engaged  in 
perusing  an  old  record,  relating  to  the 
origin  of  the  Sandwich  family — seated 
before  a  blazing  fire,  which  shed  a  bright 
and  glowing  light  throughout  the  apart¬ 
ment — his  faithful  dog.  Tray,  reclining 
on  the  hearth-rug  before  it,  and  the  flame 
of  his  lamp  flickering  in  its  socket,  he 
naturally  turned  his  thoughts  from  what 
the  house  then  was,  to  what  it  had  been 
in  days  gone  by,  and  fancied  he  heard  the 
voices  of  the  nuns  chaunting  their  hymn 
at  the  hour  of  vespers,  or  singing  a  re¬ 
quiem  for  the  repose  of  some  departed 
spirit :  again  he  imagined  that  he  saw 
them  in  their  cells  at  their  devotions,  or 
joining  together  at  the  shrine  of  their 
saint,  beseeching  mercy  for  their  sins  and 
the  sins  of  their  pious  sisterhood  ;  then  in 
slow  and  solemn  march  returning  from 
their  holy  tabernacle,  to  repose  on  their 
pallets,  and  dream  of  the  heaven  to  which 
their  prayers  had  been  directed — rtheir 
final  overthrow — the  destruction  of  their 
quiet  abode,  and  the  desolation  that  sub¬ 
sequently  became  their  heritage.  Of  the 
scenes  of  blood  that  had  depopulated  the 
country,  upon  and  near  this  spot,  during 
the  civil  wars,  when  Charles  I.  and  his 
army  succumbed  to  the  power  of  Crom¬ 
well  and  his  myrmidons — the  many  owners 
of  the  mansion  that  had  succeeded  each 
other,  and  had  gone  to  the  grave,  and 
mingled  their  dust  with  the  dust  of  ages. 
With  this  train  of  feeling  operating  upon 
a  strong  mind,  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  bones  which  lay  slumbering  beneath 
the  steps  of  the  library  door  should  not 
have  their  share  in  completing  the  delu¬ 
sion  of  the  moment.  How  came  they 
there  ?  and  to  what  fatality  was  their  end 
to  be  attributed  ?  naturally  suggested  itself. 
It  was  now  almost  midnight ;  the  fire  had 
dwindled  down  to  its  last  glow,  dying 
away,  and  brightening  up,  alternately 
darkening  and  illumining  the  pictures, 
that  seemed  frowning  and  ready  to  start 
from  the  canvass.  The  wind,  which  had 
been  rather  violent  during  the  evening, 
had  now  increased  to  almost  a  hurricane, 
beating  upon  the  house  in  sudden  gusts, 
and  occasionally  dashing  the  rain  against 
the  window.  The  dog  grew  restless,  got 
up,  shook  himself,  turned  round  and  round, 
and  then  lay  down  again,  with  his  nose 
resting  on  the  foot  of  his  master,  on  whom 
he  now  and  then  cast  a  sly  look,  wagged 
his  ears  and  tail,  stretched  his  jaws  and 
closed  his  eyes,  with  a  kind  of  indistinct 
growl. 

Here  mv  hero  was  suddenly  startled 
by  seeing  one  of  the  bell-pulls  move  ; 
it  was  near  midnight  ;  nothing  to  be 
heard,  but  the  hoarse  breathing  of  the 


rough  wind  without,  and  the  faint  crack* 
ling  noise  among  the  expiring  embers  of 
the  grate.  He  fixed  his  eyes  in  fear  on 
the  bell  rope,  when,  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
it  bounced  to  the  ceiling,  and  falling 
heavily,  swung  to  and  fro,  like  the  pen¬ 
dulum  of  a  clock,  and  every  bell  in  the 
house  was  instantly  in  motion,  and  such  a 
ringing  was  never  heard  before.  The  dog 
sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  added  his  voice 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  din  that  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  building.  The  mo¬ 
ment  his  master  recovered  in  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  from  his  alarm,  but  still  trembling 
in  every  limb.  Tray  rushed  to  the  door, 
and  howled  so  hideously,  that  he  increased 
the  terror  of  his  master  to  such  a  degree, 
that  be  almost  lost  his  senses. 

In  this  dilemma  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Egress  at  the  window  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  because,  independent  of  its  being  too 
high  for  a  leap,  it  was  strongly  barred ; 
the  chimney  was  protected  with  a  grating 
as  well,  and  the  doorway  was  immediately 
over  the  stone  coffins,  in  which  the 
mouldering  remains  of  two  departed  beings 
were  deposited  !  He  thought,  however, 
that  he  had  better  risk  his  life  at  once  by 
making  for  the  door,  than  remain  where 
he  was  and  be  frightened  :to  death  with 
the  horrors  and  apprehensions  of  his  si¬ 
tuation.  He  seized  the  light  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  looking  around  him 
with  the  utmost  caution,  advanced  with  a 
hesitating  step  towards  the  door  ;  the  in¬ 
stant  he  opened  it,  the  light  was  extin¬ 
guished  !  and  the  dog,  who  had  been 
scratching  and  barking  there  all  the  time, 
darted  down  the  passage  with  the  speed  of 
thought,  while  his  master  stood  quivering 
with  alarm,  on  the  very  threshold — not 
daring  to  stir  one  inch.  To  call  for  help 
was  of  no  use  whatever  ;  the  only  being 
in  the  house  was  the  housekeeper,  and  she 
was  deaf.  The  dog,  meanwhile,  kept  up 
a  pursuit  to  and  fro  the  passage  ;  he  at 
last  appeared  to  be  worrying  something, 
and  the  next  moment  he  cowered  down 
before  his  master’s  feet,  before  which  he 
dropt,  with  a  wag  of  his  tail  and  a  loud 
bark  of  joy — a  dead  pigeon  1  The  youth 
took  it  up,  and  made  his  way  with  rapidity 
to  the  kitchen,  with  the  innocent  cause  of 
his  terror  in  his  hand  ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  caught  the  eye  of  the  housekeeper, 
who  was  startled  from  a  short  nap  by  his 
entrance,  with  his  face  pale,  haggard,  and 
ghastiy,  than  she  gave  a  loud  shriek,  but 
soon  recovered  her  self-possession,  when 
she  heard  what  had  befallen  him,  and  the 
cause  thereof  ;  and  then  she  laughed  with 
joy  to  think  the  affair  was  no  worse  ;  and 
glad  enough  both  were,  that  the  barred 
window  had  been  the  means  of  solving  a 
mystery,  which,  in  after  time  (unless  ex- 
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plained  as  it  was)  might  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  supernatural  agency. 

The  pigeon,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had 
flown  into  one  of  the  loopholes  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  across  which  the  bell  wires,  leading 
from  one  apartment  to  another,  ran,  and 
having  in  her  flight  to  and  fro,  come  in 
contact  with  one  that  communicated  with 
the  bell- rope  in  the  library,  occasioned 
its  unaccountable  motion,  and  put  to  flight 
the  reason  of  the  intelligent  and  highly 
gifted  individual,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  subject  of  this  story. 

Barton  Wilford. 


STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

( For  the  Olio  ) 

Sir  Isaac  Watts,  of  true  poetic  race. 

Has  consecrated  by  his  verse  this  place, 

North  east  of  London,  crossing  from  a  line 
To  Stamford  Hill  ascent  and  buildings  line  : 
Here  wealth  reposes,  affluent  friends  reside, 
And  cultured  gardens  charm  in  various  pride  : 
A  church,  with  short  clipp’d  trees  and  silvery 
bells ; 

Elizabethan  walk  to  pasturage  dells ; 

The  winding  stream  from  Amwell’s  flowing 
rill. 

To  Myddleton,  a  source  of  fame  and  ill : — 

A  mansion  sited,  near  the  church,  in  state  ; 

A  wood-built  parsonage  house  with  porch  and 
gate, 

And  painted,  with  cut  shrubs  and  glebe  behind, 
Just  like  the  vicar’s  wig,  and  tythed  in  kind. 
Out  of  the  street,  a  meeting-house  is  known. 
Pristine  as  those  by  strong  dissent  are  grown  ; 
And  stretch’d  to  Shacklewell  and  King's! and 
round. 

Turnpikes  to  dwellings,  inns  and  cots  abound. 
How  changed  ! — a  few  years  have  elapsed,  and 
now 

Fields  produce  bricks  and  houses.  Pride  must 
bow 

To  these  intrusions.  Once  the  scenes  so  dear. 
Which  Cockneys  rusticated  once  a  year ; 
Through  which  famed  Gilpin,  Cowper’s  hero, 
went, 

In  spite  of  self,  wife,  wisdom ;  or  intent, 

No  trace  is  left :  the  line  to  town  extends. 

And  scarce  a  meadow  to  the  taste  commends. 
’Tis  thus  with  men,  the  church-yard  grass  is 
shaved. 

And  thousands  in  the  sacred  charnel  graved. 

_  P. 

CANZONET. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

One  hour  with  thee  !  one  hour  with  thee  ! 

When  beauty’s  planet  beams, 

One  hour  with  thee,  when  o’er  the  lea 
The  silent  moonlight  streams  ; 

And  breezes  kiss  the  dewy  flow’r, 

And  buds  close  on  the  tree; 

Oh,  then  one  hour  with  thee,  my  love, 

Oh,  then  one  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee  !  one  hour  with  thee  ! 

When  in  her  cavern  dark, 

The  lonely  glow-worm’s  taper  shines. 

Like  some  small  diamond  spark; 

And  to  the  rose,  the  Nightingale 
Pours  forth  her  melody  ; 

Oh,  then  one  hour  with  thee,  my  love. 

Oh,  then  one  hour  with  thee.  T.  F. 


SOME  REMARKS  on  the  SICILIANS. 
EXTRACTED  from  the  correspondence 
OF  A  modern  traveller. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Caltagirone  is  a  large  and  fine  town, 
but  as  it  has  been  described  by  other  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  I  know  you  are  better  pleased 
to  hear  of  people  than  things,  I  will  tell 
you  that,  upon  my  arrival  in  the  market¬ 
place,  I  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  with 
cries  of  “  Viva  V Inglese”  all  anxious 
to  hear  the  news  from  the  coast  at  this 
interesting  period  (1810),  for  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  how  little  intercourse  of  infor¬ 
mation  there  is  to  the  inland  towns  of 
Sicily  that  are  not  immediately  in  the  high 
road  from  the  capital  to  Messina,  &c.  I 
conceive  there  is  the  same  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  what  is  doing  at  Petersburgh 
in  the  deserts  of  Siberia;  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  traveller  who  says  what 
he  pleases.  They  absolutely  know  no¬ 
thing.  There  are  no  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Sicily,  where  the  press  is  severely 
reslricted/except  the  “  Gazzetta  of  Paler¬ 
mo,”  which  has  only  a  few  extracts  from 
foreign  papers,  and  no  domestic  news 
whatsoever,  except  the  arrival  and  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  the  “  Ga¬ 
zette  Britannica,”  established  lately  at 
Messina,  since  the  English  have  been 
there,  which  of  course  only  gives  military 
and  circumscribed  Retails,  modelled  by  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  the  writer,  and  are 
truly  patriotic. 

At  length  a  spokesman  advanced  to 
beg  my  excellenza,  (for  we  are  all  excel- 
lenzas,)  to  tell  them  whether  it  was  true 
that  ten  thousand  French  had  lately  land¬ 
ed,  five  thousand  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
English  and  peasants  ?  As  soon  as  I  had 
qualified  this  news,  so  as  to  leave  them  in 
perfect  good-humour,  and  particularly 
with  the  efforts  of  their  countrymen  the 
peasants,  I  hastened  to  my  locanda,  which 
is  even  here  bad  and  dirty,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  room  by  a  robustious, 
perriwig-pated  landlady,  a  woman  of 
forty,  dressed  to  the  life,  with  the  voice 
of  a  Stentor,  who,  if  she  were  not  per¬ 
fectly  qualified  for  a  queen  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  could  exhibit  most  formidable  and 
prominent  pretensions  as  chief  of  the  staff; 
and  while  my  baggage  was  bringing  in, 
she  ran  through  her  history  with  surpris¬ 
ing  volubility — that  she  was  overjoyed 
to  see  me,  and  delighted  in  the  English — 
that  she  was  an  unfortunate  woman,  from 
having  married  a  dolt  and  a  native  of  one 
of  the  provinces,  by  which  she  was  con¬ 
demned,  though  a  native  of  Palermo,  to 
pass  the  flower  of  her  days  in  a  wretched 
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country  town  ;  but  she  was  not  without 
her  hopes  of  getting  there  in  the  winter. 

“  And  where  is  your  husband,  Donna 
amabile  V ’  said  I. 

44  Behold  him,”  said  she  ;  44  Come  for¬ 
ward,  Don  Pietro,”  and  at  the  door  I 
beheld  a  miserable  looking  creature, 

“  pale  and  woe-begone,” 

who,  making  a  low  bow,  said  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  at  my  service. — 44  Then  make  your¬ 
self  useful,”  said  his  amiable  help-mate. 

When  I  sat  dowu  to  my  chicken,  this 
interesting  creature  very  coolly  took  a 
chair  within  a  yard  of  the  table,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  sat  a  sleek-looking  priest, 
such  as  you  see  familiar  in  every  house 
throughout  the  country,  who  had  taken 
up  that  position  by  way  of  asking  a  few 
questions  of  the  44  Cavaliere  Inglese,”  and 
after  many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  was 
taking,  he  begged  to  converse  with  me 
upon  the  subject  of  England,  which  the 
people  of  these  parts  were  very  anxious  to 
hear  about,  and  the  opportunity  of  enqui¬ 
ring  so  seldom  occurred  ;  and  by  the  time 
had  dined,  I  observed  half-a-dozen  people 
collected  round  the  door,  with  their  eyes 
and  mouths  open,  to  hear  the  examination. 

44  And  pray,  signor,  is  it  true  what  we 
are  told,  that  you  have  no  olives  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?” 

44  Yes,  perfectly  true.” 

sC  Cospetto!  how  so  ?  Cospettone!” 
said  the  landlady. 

44  Our  climate  is  not  propitious  to  the 
growth  of  the  olive.  ” 

44  But  then,  signor,  for  oranges  ?” 

44  We  have  no  oranges  neither.” 

44  Poveretto  1”  said  the  landlady,  with 
a  tone  of  compunction,  which  is  a  sort  of 
fondling  diminutive  of  Povero,  poor  crea¬ 
ture  ;  as  you  would  say  to  a  child,  4  poor 
little  mannikin  !’ 

“  But  how  is  it  possible,  signor,”  said 
the  priest,  44  have  you  no  fruit,  in  your 
country  ?” 

44  We  have  very  fine  fruit,  but  our 
winters  are  very  severe,  and  not  genial 
enough  for  the  orange  tree.” 

44  That  is  just  what  they  told  me,”  said 
the  lady,  44  at  Palermo — that  England  is 
all  snow,  and  a  great  many  stones. — But 
then,  signor,  we  have  heard  what  we  can 
scarcely  believe,  that  you  have  not  any 
wine.” 

44  It  is  perfectly  true — we  have  vines 
that  bear  fruit,  but  the  sun  in  our  climate 
is  not  sufficiently  strong,  which  must  be 
broiling,  as  it  is  here,  to  produce  any 
wine.” 

44  Then,  Jesu  Maria  I  how  do  you  do  ?” 
I  told  them,  notwithstanding,  we  got  on 
pretty  well ;  that  we  had  some  decent  sort 
of  mutton,  and  very  tolerable  looking 


beef ;  that  our  poultry  was  thought  eat¬ 
able,  and  our  bread  pretty  good  ;  that, 
instead  of  the  wine,  we  had  a  thing  they 
call  ale,  which  our  people  here  and  there 
seemed  to  relish  exceedingly,  and  that,  by 
the  help  of  these  articles,  a  good  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  our  men 
were  as  loyal  and  brave,  and  our  women 
as  accomplished,  virtuous,  and  handsome 
as  any  other  people,  I  believe,  under  hea¬ 
ven. — Besides,  M.  Abbate,  I  beg  leave 
to  ask  you  what  cloth  is  your  coat  of?” 

44  Cospetto !  it  is  English,”  (with  an 
air  of  importance.) 

44  And  your  hat  ?” 

44  Why  that’s  English.” 

44  And  this  lady’s  gown,  and  her  bon¬ 
net  and  ribbands  ?” 

44  Why  they  are  English.” 

44  All  English — then  you  see  how  it  is  ; 
we  send  you  in  exchange  for  what  we 
don’t  grow,  half  the  comforts  and  conve¬ 
niences  you  enjoy  in  your  island.  Be¬ 
sides,  my  agreeable  landlady,  we  can 
never  regret  that  we  don’t  grow  these 
articles,  since,  it  insures  us  an  intercourse 
with  a  nation  we  esteem.”  44  Viva  !” 
said  the  landlady  ;  and  44  Bravo  1”  said 
the  priest ;  and  between  bravo  and  viva, 
the  best  friends  in  the  world,  I  escaped  to 
my  lodging.  J.  W.  W - n. 


THE  WIFE  OF  SEVEN  HUSBANDS. 

A  LE&END  OF  LONDON. 

(Continued  from  page  167.) 

But  Martyn’s  mind  continued  very 
restless,  and  he  lay  awake  long  after  his 
wife  had  gone  to  sleep  ;  he  could  not 
dismiss  her  words  from  his  brain,  nor  ef¬ 
face  the  impression  they  had  made  there¬ 
on  ;  and,  after  turning  the  matter  over  a 
great  many  times,  he  came  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  that  he  would  see  a  little  into  the 
matter.  At  last  he  fell  asleep,  but  it  was 
only  to  wake  soon  from  a  wild  dream. 
He  thought  he  and  his  wife  were  still  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  low  settle,  as  they  had  been 
that  evening  ;  and  that  their  faces  were 
lit  up,  as  they  then  had  been,  by  the  fit¬ 
ful  glimmering  of  the  dying  embers — that 
her's  wore  the  same  livid  hue,  and  her 
eyes  glistened  in  the  same  snake- like  man¬ 
ner  that  had  then  so  frightened  him  ;  and 
that  they  were  fixed,  as  then,  upon  his  ; 
and,  though  her  look  was  most  shocking, 
that  he  was  fascinated  by  it,  and  could 
not  move  away  his  glance  from  her’s  ; 
and  her  face  kept  growing  paler  and  paler, 
and  her  eyes  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
more  and  more  terrible  ;  and  lie  grew 
sick  and  sicker  at  heart,  and  felt  a  reeling 
in  his  brain,  and  a  choking  in  his  throat; 
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and  still  he  could  not  turn  his  eyes  from 
her.  And,  behold  !  her  long  black  curls, 
that  hung  about  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
seemed  of  a  sudden,  and  yet  slowly,  to 
become  instinct  with  life  ;  and,  one  by 
one,  they  uncurled  themselves — some 
moving  their  ends  to  and  fro,  and  up  and 
down,  as  he  had  seen  leeches  do  in  a  vase 
when  they  sought  to  fix  their  heads  some¬ 
where — others,  again,  twined  themselves 
round  the  carved  rail  work  of  the  settle — 
while  others,  arching  and  stretching 
themselves  out,  twisted  round  his  neck  so 
tightly  that  they  nearly  throttled  him. 
He  woke  up  in  alarm  and  agony,  and 
found  his  wife’s  long  hair,  indeed,  around 
his  neck — and  her  arms,  too  ;  and  her 
head  was  lying  on  his  chest,  and  she  was 
sobbing  violently.  He  asked  her  what 
ailed  her ;  and  she  said  she  had  had  a 
dreadful  dream,  all  of  which  that  she  could 
recollect  was  that  she  had  seen  him  mur¬ 
dered. 

Martyn  slept  no  more  that  night ;  and, 
the  next  morning,  he  rose  betimes,  and 
pretending  business,  he  went  out  at  an 
early  hour.  He  walked  forth  at  the 
Cripplegate,  and  strolled  through  the 
Finsburie  fields,  and  so  away  into  the 
country,  without  any  knowledge  of  whi¬ 
ther  lie  was  going.  It  was  a  drizzly  day, 
too  ;  but  he  seemed  unconscious  of  it, 
though  he  was  soon  drenched  to  the  skin. 
But  he  kept  walking  about,  thinking  over 
the  scene  of  the  last  evening,  and  all  the 
stories  he  had  heard  of  his  wife,  and  of 
witches  and  their  cunning,  till  he  began 
to  hold  his  wife  for  one  in  real  earnest ; 
or,  if  she  was  not  a  witch,  she  certainly 
was  something  else  of  an  unusual  nature, 
but  what  he  could  not  decide.  Still  he 
felt  that  he  was  not,  somehow  or  other, 
safe  with  her,  in  spite  of  all  her  fondness 
for  him  ;  and  reflecting  upon  her  expres¬ 
sions  of  deep  hale  for  her  former  hus¬ 
bands,  and  the  cause  to  which  she  had 
ascribed  that  hate,  he  conceived  a  design 
to  try  her  love,  which  he  determined  upon 
carrying  into  immediate  execution.  It 
was  long  after  sunset  when  he  returned 
home,  and  he  went  straight  to  bed,  plead¬ 
ing  cold  and  weariness.  The  next  day, 
he  sat  all  the  forenoon  with  his  wife  ;  but 
in  spite  of  her  kindness  and  attentions,  he 
could  not  overcome  the  disagreeable  feel¬ 
ing  that  was  upon  him.  He  remained 
reserved,  and  almost  sullen  ;  and,  at  last, 
Mrs.  Alice  seemed  infected  with  the  same 
mariner.  At  noon  he  left  his  house,  and 
went  straightways  to  Master  Andrews, 
who  lived  not  far  off,  with  the  purpose  of 
inducing  from  him  a  recital  of  some 
of  those  marvellous  tales  wherewith  he 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  regaled  him. 
His  purpose  was,  however,  so  far  fore¬ 


stalled  ;  for  when  he  came  there,  he  found 
he  had  some  friends  with  him,  and,  of 
course,  he  was  not  anxious  to  make  his 
wife’s  conduct  matter  of  public  talk.  He 
sat,  therefore,  the  whole  evening  nearly 
in  silence ;  for  which,  however,  they 
made  full  amends  by  their  boisterous  and 
drunken  noise.  He  sat  as  late  as  any  and 
left  them  with  the  full  determination  of 
putting  his  plan  into  effect  that  very 
night.  On  his  way  home,  he  trod  casu¬ 
ally  upon  a  piece  of  apple  rind  lying  in 
the  path,  and  slipping,  fell  in  the  mire  , 
for  it  had  been  raining  all  that  day  too. 
At  first  he  was  not  a  little  put  out ;  but, 
after  a  little  reflection,  remembering  that 
this  very  mischance  might  be  made  ser¬ 
viceable  to  his  scheme,  with  disordered 
dress,  (assuming,  as  much  as  he  could, 
the  bearing  of  a  drunken  man,)  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  his  door.  His  wife, 
although  it  was  now  late  in  the  night,  had 
sent  the  servants  to  bed,  and  had  herself 
sat  up  for  him.  Nothing  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  more  to  Lessomour’s  wish.  The 
moment  his  wife  saw  him,  her  face  flushed 
even  to  darkness,  and  her  large  black  eyes 
widened  to  a  greater  size,  as  she  said  in  a 
tone  half  of  anger,  half  of  dread,  Why 
Martyn,  what  is  this  ?  what  has  befallen 
thee  ?” 

ft  I’ve  been  with  some  friends,  my 
love,”  he  replied,  speaking  thickly. 

“  Martyn  !  Martyn  !”  she  answered, 
and  bit  her  lip,  and  shook  her  head  ; 
“  a-get  thee  to  thy  bed  ;  I  will  follow 
quickly.” 

He  went  accordingly  ;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  she  did  follow  him,  and  she 
lay  down  by  his  side  without  speaking  a 
word  to  him.  He  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
though  he  did  not  really  sleep  all  that 
night  ;  nor  more,  he  thought,  did  she — 
for  she  tossed  about,  and  seemed  very 
restless,  now  and  then  muttering  to  her¬ 
self  ;  and  as  soon  as  morning  broke,  she 
rose,  and  dressed  herself,  and  left  the 
room.  The  whole  of  that  day  he  staid  at 
home,  feigning  to  have  a  bad  head-ache. 
She  was  very  attentive  to  him,  but  in  no 
way  hinted  at  his  conduct  of  the  foregoing 
evening.  In  two  or  three  days  he  repeat¬ 
ed  the  experiment,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  success,  saving  that  Mrs.  Alice 
seemed  a  little  more  gloomy  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  He  tried  a  third  time,  and  a 
fourth,  and  that  night  she  did  not  come 
to  his  bed  at  all.  The  next  morning  she 
spoke  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the 
subject ;  she  expressed  more  sorrow  than 
anger — talked  kindly  to  him — said  she 
had  hoped  once,  twice,  and  even  thrice, 
that  his  coming  home  lull  ol  liquor  might 
have  been  a  mishap  ;  but  she  now  felt 
forced  10  fear  that  drunkenness  was  be- 
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coining  an  usage  with  him  ;  and  she  beg¬ 
ged  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  he 
prized  her  happiness,  to  stop  in  good  time 
ere  it  did  in  truth  become  an  usage.  He 
was  moved  by  her  earnestness,  and  pro¬ 
mised  her,  and,  at  the  time,  determined 
to  disquiet  her  no  farther  on  this  head  ; 
but  an  impulse,  which  somehow  he  could 
not  resist,  urged  him  in  two  days  to  break 
his  word.  Twice  more  his  conduct  called 
forth  pressing  entreaties  from  his  wife — 
the  last  time,  indeed,  they  were  mingled 
with  some  reproaches  ;  but  it  all  was  of 
no  effect  upon  Lessomour,  he  continued 
in  the  career  he  had  began.  The  day 
after  he  had  returned  home,  for  the  se¬ 
venth  time,  in  a  pretended  state  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  his  wife  said  to  him,  ei  Martyn,  I 
have  prayed  thee  till  I  am  weary  :  I  now 
warn  thee — take  heed.  As  my  husband, 
I  owe  thee  love  and  duty  ;  but  I  can  pay 
neither  to  a  drunkard.  Heed  my  warning, 
or  woe  upon  us  both  1” 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 
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AN  EXECUTION  ON  SHIPBOARD. 

The  author  of  Ci  The  Naval  Officer, ” 
who  has  skilfully  drawn  an  amusing  pic¬ 
ture  of  naval  life  and  manners,  well  sea¬ 
soned  with  gossiping  anecdotes  (of  those 
beings  whose  rough  visages  tell  the  lives 
they  lead),  details  of  fierce  conflicts  on 
the  briny  waves,  and  accounts  of  attacks 
“  i’  the  imminent  and  deadly  breach,” 
says  : — e:  That  the  execution  of  a  man  on 
board  of  a  ship  of  war,  does  not  always 
produce  a  proper  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  ypunger  boys,  the  following  fact  may 
serve  to  prove.  There  were  two  little 
fellows  on  board  the  ship  ;  one  was  the 
son  of  the  carpenter,  the  other  of  the 
boatswain.  They  were  both  of  them  sur¬ 
prised  and  interested  at  the  sight,  but  not 
proportionably  shocked.  The  next  day  I 
was  down  in  one  of  the  wings,  reading  by 
the  light  of  a  purser’s  dip,  vulgo,  a 
farthing  candle,  when  these  two  bovs  came 
sliding  down  the  main  hatchway  by  one 
of  the  cables.  Whether  they  saw  me,  and 
thought  I  would  not  ’peach,  or  whether 
they  supposed  I  was  asleep,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  they  took  their  seats  on  the  cables  in 
the  heart  of  the  tier,  and  for  some  time 
appeared  to  be  in  earnest  conversation. 
They  had  some  articles  folded,  up  in  a 
dirty  check-shirt  and  pocket  handkerchief; 
they  looked  up  at  the  battens  to  which  the 
hammocks  are  suspended,  and  producing 
a  long  rope-yarn,  tried  to  pass  it  over  one 
of  them  ;  but  unable  to  reach,  one  boy 
climbed  on  the  back  of  the  other,  and 


effected  two  purposes,  by  reeving  one  end 
of^the  line,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the 
cables  again.  They  next  unrolled  the 
shirt,  and,  to  my  surprise,  took  out  the 
boatswain’s  kitten,  about  three  months 
old  ;  its  fore  paws  were  tied  behind  its 
back,  its  hind  feet  were  tied  together,  and 
a  fishing-lead  attached  to  them ;  a  piece 
of  white  rag  was  tied  over  its  head  as  a 
cap.  It  was  now  pretty  evident  what  the 
fate  of  poor  puss  was  likely  to  be,  and 
why  the  lead  was  made  fast  to  her  feet. 
The  rope-yarn  was  tied  round  her  neck  ; 
they  each  shook  one  of  her  paws,  and 
pretended  to  cry.  One  of  the  urchins 
held  in  his  hand  a  fife,  into  which  he 
poured  as  much  flour  as  it  would  hold  out 
of  the  hankerchief,  the  other  held  the  end 
of  the  rope-yarn  :  every  ceremony  was 
gone  through  that  they  could  think  of. 

‘  Are  you  ready  ?’  said  the  Executioner, 
or  he  that  held  the  line.  f  All  ready,' 
replied  the  boy  with  the  fife.  f  Fire  the 
gun  !’  said  the  hangman.  The  boy  ap¬ 
plied  one  end  of  the  fife  to  his  mouth, 
blew  out  all  the  flour,  and  in  this  humble 
imitation  of  the  smoke  of  a  gun  poor  puss 
was  run  up  to  the  batten,  where  she  hung 
till  she  was  dead.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
I  did  not  attempt  to  save  the  kitten’s  life, 
although  I  caused  her  foul  murder  to  be 
revenged  by  the  cat.  After  the  body  had 
hung  a  certain  time,  they  took  it  down, 
and  buried  it  in  the  shot-locker  ;  this  was 
an  indictable  offence,  as  the  smell  would 
have  proved,  so  I  lodged  the  information  : 
the  body  was  found,  and,  as  the  facts 
were  clear,  the  law  took  its  course,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  bystanders,  who 
saw  the  brats  tied  upon  a  gun  and  well 
flogged.  The  boatswain  ate  the  kitten  ; 
first,  he  said  because  he  had  (  lamed'  to 
eat  cats  in  Spain  ;  secondly,  because  she 
had  not  died  a  natural  death  (I  thought 
otherwise) ;  and  his  last  reason  was 
more  singular  than  either  of  the  others 
— he  had  seen  a  picture  in  a  church  in 
Spain,  of  Peter’s  vision  of  the  animals  let 
down  in  the  sheet,  and  there  was  a  cat 
among  them :  observing  an  alarm  of 
scepticism  in  my  eye,  he  thought  proper 
to  confirm  his  assertion  with  an  oath. 
f  Might  it  not  have  been  a  rabbit?’ 

said  I.  e  Rabbit  1  Sir,  d - n  me,  think 

I  didn’t  know  a  cat  from  a  rabbit  ?  Why, 
one  has  got  short  ears  and  long  tail,  and 
t’other  has  got  wice  viersee,  as  we  calls 
it!”’  - 

JACK  HART  ;  THE  ORIGIN  OF  COLMAN’s 
‘C  BHOAD  GRINS.” 

Jack  Hart  was  the  most  notorious  grin- 
ner  through  a  horse  collar  of  any  man  in 
England.  In  one  of  his  youthful  moods, 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  farmer’s  daughter, 
and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  associates. 
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if  he  hoped  to  win  her  affections,  to  grin 
through  a  collar  at  the  window  every  op¬ 
portunity  he  could  get  to  see  and  admire 
her.  The  damsel,  however,  to  be  a 
match  for  him,  in  one  of  his  grinning  fits 
threw  a  pale  of  whey  over  him  out  of  the 
dairy,  and  cured  Jack  of  his  courting 
grins.  But  he  still  hankered  after  her  to 
no  purpose,  and  none  could  persuade  him 
but  it  was  a  mistake  befel  him  in  his  way , 
and  that  not  any  woman  could  avoid  being 
charmed  with  his  <£  Broad  Grins,”  which 
gave  Colman  the  anecdote  and  title  to  his 
humorous  book,  derived  out  of  Jack 
Hart’s  “  Twopenny  Post  Bag,”  he  used 
to  carry  across  his  shoulder.  P. 


SUPERSTITION. 

St.  Thomas; — Whose  blood,  being 
collected  with  care  immediately  after  his 
death,  not  only  cured  all  distempers,  but 
raised  even  great  numbers  of  the  dead  to 
life  :  and  when  the  quantity  was  found 
insufficient  for  the  demand  that  was  made 
of  it,  they  were  forced  to  supply  it  with 
water ;  the  least  drop  of  which,  when 
tinged  with  the  martyr’s  blood,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  sick,  or  infused  into  the 
mouths  of  the  dead,  had  all  the  same  ef¬ 
fects  ;  so  that  it  was  sent  abroad  into  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world,  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  cure  for  all  kinds  of  diseases.” 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  BRANDY, 

It  is  probable  that,  in  1642,  brandy 
was  not  in  fashion  in  Wales :  yet  the 
Nurse  in  Shakspeare’s  play  of  u  Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  call  for  it  amain,  under  the 
name  of  aqua  vilce— 

“  Some  aqua  vita,  ho  !  my  lord !  my  lady  !” 

It  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  used  in 
those  days  for  medical  purposes.  In  Capt. 
Wyndham’s  Voyage  to  Guinea,  there  was 
brandy  on  board  for  use  of  the  sick  sailors. 
It  was  said  to  be  invented  by  Rayfriundus 
Lullius,  the  famous  alchymist,  who  died 
in  the  year  1315.  Charles  the  Bad,  King 
of  Navarre,  came  to  a  most  horrible  end, 
says  the  French  historian  Mezeray,  who, 
to  restore  his  strength  weakened  by  de¬ 
bauchery,  was  wrapped  in  sheets  steeped 
in  eau  de  vie.  His  attendant,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  set  fire  to  them  :  after  the  third  day 
he  died,  in  the  most  dreadful  tortures, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  thus  expiated  the 
crimes  of  his  most  execrable  life. 


EASTER  CUSTOM. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  first 
dish  brought  to  the  table  on  Easter  day, 
was  a  red  herring  riding  away  on  horse¬ 
back,  i.  e.  a  herring  served  up  after  the 
likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback  set  in  a 
corn  salad. 
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ARCHERY. 

Continued  from  page  175. 
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PIaving  shewn  the  bowman’s  costume, 
we  return  to  our  subject,  and  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  in  whose  days  were 
fought  the  fierce  battles  of  Halidowne-hii! 
and  Agincourt,  where  the  soldiers  tc  who 
drew  the  lusty  long  bow,”  maintained 
their  high  reputation.  In  the  former  of 
these  victories,  it  is  recorded  that  ee  the 
Lord  Percie’s  archers  did  withal  deliver 
their  deadly  arrows  so  lively,  so  courage¬ 
ously,  and  so  grievously,  that  they  ran 
through  the  men  of  arms,  bored  the  hel¬ 
mets,  pierced  their  very  swords,  and  beat 
their  lances  to  the  earth.”  In  this  con¬ 
flict,  the  Scottish  leader,  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glass,  lost  an  eye,  and  was  made  prisoner. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Edward  the  Fourth’s  reign,  it  was  en¬ 
joined,  that  every  Englishman  in  Ireland, 
and  Irishman  dwelling  with  Englishman, 
should  possess  a  bow  of  his  own  height, 
made  of  Yew* ,  wvch,  hazel,  or  auburne 


*  The  tree  most  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
and  our  ancestors  for  forming  the  bow,  though 
others  were  used,  was  the  “  sable  Yew,” 
its  pliancy  and  toughness  gained  for  it 
the  preference  over  all  other  materials.  The 
yew  bow  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  in  his  second 
Georgic. 

“  The  Yews  were  bent  into  Ityresen  bows.” 

In  Harte’s  Statius,  the  fleetness  of  two  youths 
in  the  race  is  expressed  in  the  following  com¬ 
parison  : — 

“  Each,  like  an  arrow  from  the  Parthian  yew. 
Sent  with  full  force,  along  the  circus  flew  ” 

Spencer,  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  tells 
us,  that  when  St.  George  fought  with  the  dra¬ 
gon,  the  monster  pounced  upon,  snatched  him 
and  his  horse  from  the  ground,— 

“  Long  he  them  bore  above  the  subject  plain. 
So  far  as  yewen  bow  a  shaft  may  send  ; 

Till  struggling  strong,  did  him  at  last  constrain 
To  let  him  down  before  his  flyhtes  end.” 

W.  Browne,  who  Selden  so  much  praises  for 
his  pastorals,  describes  it  as 

“  The  warlike  yewgh  by  which  more  than  the 
lance. 

The  strong-armed  English  spirits  conquer’d 
France.” 

Chaucer  and  Fairfax  both  poetically  designate 
the  tree  as — 

“  The  shooter  Yew.” 

Mr.  Gilpin,  the  author  of  Forest  Scenery, 
says,  “  Formerly,  the  Yew  was,  what  the  oak 
is  now,  the  basis  of  our  strength.  Of  it,  the 
English  yeoman  made  his  long-bow,  which  he 
vaunted  none  but  an  Englishman  could  bend. 
In  shooting,  he  did  not,  as  in  other  nations, 
keep  his  left  hand  steady,  and  draw  his  bow 
with  the  right,  but  keeping  his  hand  at  rest 
upon  the  nerve,  he  pressed  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  into  the  horns  of  his  bow.  Hence 
arose  the  English  phrase  of  bending  a  bow , 
and  the  French  of  drawing  one." 
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(alder),  or  any  other  reasonable  tree,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  powers  ;  and  Rymer  states 
he  sent  a  thousand  archers  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  each  archer 
receiving  sixpence  a-day,  a  considerable 
sura  at  that  time. 

Archery  was  also  greatly  encouraged 
during  the  subsequent  reigns,  and  many 
amusements  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
practice  of  it,  were  strictly  prohibited.  In 
1541,  the  Parliament  under  Henry  VIII. 
complained  of  the  disuse  of  the  long-bow, 
(e  heretofore  the  safeguard  and  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of 
its  enemies.”  Even  so  late  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I,* 
which  was  sometime  after  the  introduction 
of  fire-arms,  the  long-bow  constituted  the 
chief  strength  of  the  army  ;  and  Grose 
affirms,  that,  in  1643,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
issued  a  precept  “  for  stirring  up  all  the 
well  affected  people  by  benevolence  toward 
raising  a  company  of  archers  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  King  and  the  parliament.” 
The  long-bow,  however,  yielded,  during 
the  civil  wars,  to  the  superiority  of  mus¬ 
ketry,  and  soon  afterwards,  from  being  the 
glory  of  British  warriors,  dwindled  into  a 
mere  recreation  and  amusement. 

The  bows  were  chiefly  imported  from 
Venice  ;  the  price  of  them  in  14.82,  being 
from  forty  shillings  to  eight  pounds  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  they  were  made  of  Spanish  or  En¬ 
glish  yew  ;  sometimes  of  withern  or  elm  ; 
the  bow-string  was  of  hemp  or  silk.  The 
range  of  the  bow  (the  arrow  being  drawn 
to  the  ear,)  was  from  six  to  eighteen  and 
twenty  score  yards  ;  and,  at  a  moderate 
distance,  the  arrow  would  pierce  through 
a  well-seasoned  inch  board. 

The  arrows  were  made  of  ash  or  asp, 
and  of  the  length  of  a  cloth-yard.  Henry 
IV.  ordained  that  all  arrows  should  be 
well  boiled  or  brased  and  hardened  at  the 
points  ;  and  his  son  and  successor  directed 
six  wing  feathers  to  be  plucked  from  every 
goose,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
arrows.  A  yew  arrow,  weighing  about 
twenty  dwts.  was  considered  by  archers  to 
be  the  best  that  could  be  made.  The  fea¬ 
thers  of  a  goose  should  be  used  ;  and  the 
bird  from  which  they  are  taken  should  be 
two  or  three  years  of  age.  In  an  arrow, 
it  is  remarkable  that  two  out  of  three  fea¬ 
thers  are  commonly  white  ;  as  they  are 
plucked  from  the  gander,  but  the  third  is 
usually  brown  or  grey,  being  taken  from 
the  goose;  and  their  difference  of  colour 
shows  the  archer  when  the  arrow  is  pro¬ 

*  Several  of  the  Kings  of  England  were  fa¬ 
mous  archers  :  we  may  instance,  Henry  V., 
Richard  III.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Charles  I.  In 
the  frontispiece  to  Markham's  Art  of  Arche¬ 
ry,  the  last  mentioned  monarch  is  represented 
in  the  attitude  and  dress  of  a  bow-man. 


perly  placed.  The  expression  of  the 
<f  grey  goose’s  wing,”  in  the  old  ballad 
of  Chevy  Chace,  is  an  allusion  to  this  oc¬ 
currence.  Arrows  were  usually  reckoned 
by  sheaves,  a  sheaf  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  arrows  ;  they  were  carried  in  a  qui¬ 
ver  or  arrow-case,  which  served  for  the 
magazine.  Whistling  arrows  are  noticed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  arrows 
with  wildfire  attached  to  them  are  enume¬ 
rated  among  the  stores  at  Newhaven  and 
Berwick,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Some  slight  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
the  strength  of  an  arrow  in  its  flight,  from 
the  account  given  by  Edward  VI.,  in  his 
journal ;  he  observes  that  one  hundred 
archers  shot  arrows  each  before  him,  and 
afterwards  altogether ;  that  they  shot  at 
an  inch  board  ;  some  pierced  it  through, 
and  stuck  in  the  other  board,  and  others 
pierced  it  through  with  the  heads  of  their 
arrows.”  R.  J. 


Cugtomg  of  ^Tartous' 
Couwtmg. 


ALL  FOOLS’  DAY — FIRST  OF  APRIL. 

El.EV EN  PARTICULAR  CUSTOMS  OF  TOM¬ 
FOOLERY  IN  COUNTRY  PLACES,  &C. 

For  the  Olio. 

What !  you  look  merrily ; 

A  Fool !  a  Fool ! — I  met  a  Fool ! 

As  you  like  it. 

The  custom  of  making  April  Fools  on 
the  Continent  prevails  more  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Persons  are  known  to  be  sent  to 
monks  for  4  pilgrims  pease’ ;  bits  of  saints* 
toe-nails  ;  nail-heads  of  the  cross,  and 
any  tom-fooleries  the  foolmakers  suggest. 
In  cities  at  home,  however,  most  of  the 
jokes  are  done  in  a  tradesman-like  and 
shopkeeping  manner,  with  an  eye  to  bu¬ 
siness  ;  such  as  the  carrying  bundles  of 
hose,  pieces  of  silk,  boxes  of  candles, 
papers  of  gloves,  from  one  extremity  of 
the  metropolis  to  the  other, — a  reasonable 
distance  for  the  discovery  of  him  e  who  is 
the  dupe,’ and  those  who  make  the  hoax 
cleverly  enough  to  enjoy  it  as  a  lark,  or 
spree,  as  Corinthians  will  etymologise  it. 
But  this  method,  which  serves  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  day  (and  it  must  be  exe¬ 
cuted  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve  at 
noonf)  is  surpassed  in  the  provincial  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  corresponds  more  properly 
with  the  object  of  the  occasion.  Many 
varieties  are  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 
First,  as  it  affects  the  taste.  An  invita- 


f  One  of  the  most  noticeable,  is  that  of  going 
to  the  Tower,  to  see  the  Lions  washed,  just  at 
twelve  o’clock. 
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lion  lo  dine  off  (  goose- berry  Fool,’ 
which  proves  to  be  made  of  plums. 

Secondly,  To  go  to  a  shoemaker’s  for 
twopenny  worth  of  the  f  oil  of  strap,’ 
which  Crispin  doles  out  most  plentifully 
on  the  back  of  the  ignoramus. 

Thirdly,  To  take  a  bottle  to  a  bird- 
fancier’s  for  a  penn’orth  df  s  pigeon’s 
milk’  to  cure  the  ague. 

Fourthly,  To  the  tailor’s  for  f  a  pound 
of  sleeve  board,’  well  stitched;  which 
the  tailor  manages  to  throw  at  the  simple¬ 
ton’s  head,  with  the  promise  of  a  slice  of 
warm  goose  the  next  time. 

Fifthly,  To  the  blacksmith’s  for  a  c  bit 
of  horse-shoe  grease’ — for  bird-catching, 
in  the  place  of  birdlime. 

Sixthly,  To  the  general  shop  for  f  a 
half  peck  of  funny  salt,’  to  put  on  snipes’ 
tails,  and  catch  them  without  difficulty. 

Seventhly,  To  the  ironmongers  for  a 
pint  of  gridiron  soup  for  destroying  rats. 

Eightly,  To  the  miller’s  for ‘  toll  gravy,’ 
to  make  the  oven  heat  easily  all  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Ninthly,  To  a  neighbour’s  for  a  little 
mousetrap  p.orrage,  to  keep  away  vermin. 

Tenthly,  For  a  cup  of  Drunkard’s  wis¬ 
dom  at  the  public-house. 

And,  lastly,  To  a  Welchman’s — for  a 
grain  of  stewed  goat’s  horn,  as  a  succe- 
daneum  for  fits  and  frights. 

Other  tribes  of  April-fool  growth,  like 
the  ephemeris,  live  and  die  in  the  day,  as 
fancies  operate  and  gullible  propensities 
are  discovered.  But,  might  not  many  of 
us  see  our  own  folly  displayed  by  a  re¬ 
cognition  of  f  All  Fools’  Day,’  and  shun 
those  follies  at  which  we  are  too  apt  to 
laugh  mothers?  Verb.  Sap. 


NEW  FLANNEL  FOR  THE  INSIDE. 

For  the  Olio. 

Welch  Pool,  in  Montgomeryshire,  is 
\the  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  flannel  ;  and  Witney  (perhaps)  in 
Oxfordshire,  for  blankets.  Various  opi¬ 
nions  are  offered  pro  and  con  the  wearing 
flannel  next  the  skin  ;  but  we  agree  with 
the  poet,  who  says  : - -Flannel 

Gives  kindliest  warmth  to  weak  enervate  limbs, 
When  the  pale  blood  slow  rises  in  the  veins. 

It  was  remarked  of  some  Bostonians,  who 
had  settled  in  Virginia,  and  whose  con¬ 
stant  custom  in  their  own  country  is  to 
wear  flannel  next  to  the  skin,  that  they 
escaped  an  epidemic  fever  which  attacked 
the  inhabitants,  who,  profiting  by  this 
discovery,  were  never  afterwards  attacked 
bv  this  disease.  There  is  another  kind  of 
Flannel,  however,  used  to  keep  the  inside 
warm.  This  name  was  given  to  a  liquor 
by  a  person  whose  name  was  Trig,  fa¬ 
mous  for  making  it  at  the  c  Old  Flask’  on 


Highgate  Hill,  for  persons  sworn  in  at  his 
Horns.  After  the  ceremony,  he  used  to 
come  into  the  parlour  with  the  f  Flannel,’ 
and  pour  out  a  glass,  smoking  hot,  to  each 
person  sworn.  This  warm  companion  is 
made  of  a  proper  mixture  of  geneva,  spice 
and  ale,  and  answers  every  purpose  of  the 
outside,  if  it  is  properly  and  rationally 
applied.  Joida. 


WITTY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  flute  player  who  belonged  to  the 
band  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  some 
years  since  broke  his  instrument  while  in 
the  orchestra.  Edwin  the  'comedian, 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  accident,  has¬ 
tened  into  the  Green-room,  and  cried  out, 
e(  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  !” — “  What’s 
the  matter,  my  dear  Mr.  Edwin  ?”  cried 
Mrs.  Webb. — Why,  Madam,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  Edwin,  :e  poor  Mr. - -  has  just  split 

his  wind  pipe.” 


ON  HEARING  A  PIECE  OF  MUSIC  ENTITLED 

ef  weber’s  last.” 

Said  to  have  been  written  the  Night  before  his 
Death. - ( For  the  Olio.) 


It  was  the  last  effort  of  genius  expiring. 

Ere  the  soul  took  its  flight  far  away, 

’Twas  like  the  "bright  sun  in  its  glory  retiring. 
In  clouds  of  rich  crimson  array. 

Oh!  Weber,  farewell,  tho’  thy  spirit  has  has¬ 
ten’d 

To  join  in  a  heavenly  choir. 

Thy  beauteous  strains  our  sorrow  hath  chas¬ 
ten’d,  , 

Tho’  thy  loss  we  must  ever  deplore. 

March  12,  1829.  J.  Stonehouse. 


A  QUICK  AND  TRANSPORTING  REPLY. 

For  the  Olio. 

A  loquacious  gentleman,  for  ever  teas¬ 
ing  the  venerable  comedian  Quick,  now 
in  the  last  stage  of  his  human  career,  with 
the  favourable  issue  of  a  tedious  law-suit, 
lately,  on  a  Sunday,  as  he  was  going  to 
church,  met  him,  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
grasp  of  the  hand,  “  My  dear  Mr.  Quick 

I  am  transported - ■”  c<  To  Botany 

Bay,  I  should  imagine,”  Quick  replied, 
facetiously  ;  “  but  don’t  fetter  me  ;  for  I 
should  lose  Daniel  Wilson’s  Sermon,  if  I 
were  to  hear  your  discourse.”  P. 


BATTLE-BRIDGE  LITERATURE. 

For  the  Olio. 

In  what  respect  doth  a  dustman’s  hat 
surpass  that  of  a  gentleman’s  ? — It  is  more 
felt  behind  than  before. 

Why  is  the  Regent’s  canal  tunnel  like 
the  air  %~~Flies  pass  through  it. 

Why  has  a  dead  horse  more  power  over 

animals  than  a  live  one  ?• - He  makes 

dogs  and  cats'  meet — (meat.)  P.  R.  J. 
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Siarj)  auo  Cfjronolo^ 


DATE. 


Mar.  25  Wed- 


DAYS. 


26 


27 


28 

20 


- 30 


31 


Lady  Day,  or  the 
Annune.  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

High  Water, 

36m  aft.  5  mor. 
56 - 5  aft. 


Thurs 


Fri. 


Sat. 

SUN. 


Mon. 


DIARY. 


St.Braulio. 

Sun  ris  46m  aft  5 
—  sets  15 - 6 


St.  Rupert. 

High  Water. 

4m.  after  7  mor 
32m. - aft. 


DATE. 


Mar.  25 


26 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


Sts.Priscus,  Mal- 
chus  &  Alexan. 
Mo.l.q.  7h  19m  m 
4th  Sun.  in  Lent 
less,  forthe  day 
43  c.  Gen.  morn 
45  c.  Gen.  even 
St.  Gundleu8. 


Tuesd 


27 


28 


29 


St.  John  Clima- 
cua. 

Sun  ris  38  m  aft  ft 
—  set  23 - - 


St  Guy  or  Witen, 
Abbot  of  Pomposa 
died  a.  d.  1064 


30 


31 


The  Roman  Catholic  festival  of  the  Annunciation 
takes  its  name  from  the  glad  tidings  brought  by 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  concerning 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  first 
institution  of  which  took  place  about  the  seventh 
century.  For  the  incomprehensible  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  Pope  Urban  II.  ordered  the  bell 
to  be  rung  for  the  triple  salutation,  called  Ange- 
lus  Domini,  at  morning,  noon,  and  night.  At 
Rome  on  this  day,  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  illumi¬ 
nated,  as  on  St.  Peter’s  Day,  and  other  great  fes¬ 
tivals.  In  England,  previous  to  the  alteration 
of  the  style,  the  civil  or  legal  year  did  not  com¬ 
mence  till  the  25th  of  March  ;  though  the  histori¬ 
cal-year  began  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision, 
(1st.  January.) 

Our  saint,  who  was  bishop  of  Saragossa,  died  a.d. 
646.  He  was  the  author  of  a  famous  hymn  in 
Iambic  verse,  in  honour  of  St.  Emilian,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

1726. — Expired  on  this  day,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
celebrated  as  an  architect  and  dramatist.  The 
princely  structure  at  Blenheim,  which  be  erected 
at  the  nation’s  expense,  to  perpetuate  the  bril¬ 
liant  services  of  the  great  captain  of  the  age,  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  still  stands  a  record  of  the 
builder’s  skill,  and  of  public  gratitude.  The  best 
aud  least  objectionable  of  all  Vanbrugh’s  drama¬ 
tic  labours,  is  the  Provoked  Husband,  which  he 
left  at  his  death  to  be  finished  by  Cibber,  This 
amusing  and  instructive  comedy  keeps  the  stage, 
and  at  the  present  day,  its  revival  is  hailed  by  the 
acclaims  of  a  satisfied  audience. 

This  saint  was  a  Frenchman  of  royal  blood,  and 
was  bishop  of  Saltzbourg  about  the  year  700. 

1654. — On  this  day,  M.  Burdeaux,  ambassador  ex¬ 
traordinary  from  the  King  of  France  to  Cromwell, 
made  his  public  entry  into  London.  Two  or 
three  days  after,  when  he  had  an  audience  of  the 
Protector,  he  poured  forth  the  following  piece 
of  adulation, — “  That  the  Divine  Providence, 
after  so  many  calamities,  could  not  deal  more  fa¬ 
vourably  with  these  nations,  or  cause  them  to 
forget  their  miseries  with  greater  satisfaction, 
than  by  submitting  to  so  just  a  government.” 

These  saints,  who  lived  a  life  of  austerity,  were  tor¬ 
tured  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts  by  the  Romans 
for  their  faith,  a.d.  260,  at  Ceeseria. 

This  Sunday,  which  is  termed  Mid-lent  Sunday, 
was  formerly  called  the  Sunday  of  the  Five 
Loaves,  the  Sunday  of  Bread,  and  the  Sunday  of 
Refreshment.  It  was  also  named  Rose  Sunday, 
from  the  Pope’s  carrying  a  golden  rose  in  his  hand 
as  he  went  to  celebrate  the  eucharist.  It  also 
bears  the  name  of  Mothering  Sunday,  from  the 
practice,  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  of  people 
visiting  their  Mother  Church  on  Mldlent  Sunday. 

St.  Gundleus  was  a  Welchman,  in  which  country  he 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  virtue. 

1644.— On  this  day,  Sir  William  Waller  defeated 
the  forces  of  Charles  I.  at  Cheryton  Down.  In 
this  action,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Lord  John  Stuart,  Gen.  of  the  king’s  horse,  died. 

Our  saint  gained  his  name  by  writing  a  book  called, 
the  “  Climax  or  Ladder  of  Perfection.’’  He  was 
a  native  of  Palestine,  and  died  a.d.  605. 

1814. — On  this  day,  the  battle  of  the  barriers  of 
Paris  took  place.  The  city  had  to  defend  it.  Mar¬ 
shal  Marmont  with  so  considerable  a  garrison,  as 
to  secure  them  a  good  capitulation,  although  the 
allied  armies  amounted  to  200,000  men. 

1662. — Expired  on  this  day.  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Dr.  D.  was  a  good  scholar,  a  popular 
satirist,  and  one  of  out  wittiest  English  poets. 
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See  page  195. 


3£ilugtratst» 


THE  MERCHANT’S  SON; 

OR, 

THE  PROFLIGATES.. 


Beware  of  forming  any  connection  with  per¬ 
sons  of  corrupted  manners.  Seneca. 

Eric  Edelman  was  the  only  son  of 
Christiern  Edelman,  an  eminent  merchant 
in  Copenhagen.  His  amiable  dispositions 
and  good  understanding  were  improved 
by  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 
But,  unfortunately,  after  finishing  a  course 
of  such  studies  as  were  held  not  unsuitable 
to  his  condition,  and  about  to  enter  into 
business  with  his  father,  he  became  con¬ 
nected  with  some  young  men  of  enticing,  but 
very  dissolute  manners.  Among  others, 
a  person  considerably  older  than  himself, 
named  Geysler,  descended  from  a  re¬ 
spectable  family  in  Jutland,  of  agreeable 
appearance  and  insinuating  address,  but 
who  had  squandered  away  a  large  estate 
that  had  been  left  him  by  his  parents,  and 
had  now  no  other  means  of  subsistence 
Vol,  III.  O 


but  by  play,  in  which  he  was  very  expert, 
became  the  principal  friend  of  Eric.  It 
is  needless  to  enumerate  the  assiduities, 
flatteries,  and  plans  of  seduction  that  were 
contrived  and  employed  to  ensnare  him. 
They  were  not  very  numerous.  Gay, 
lively,  unsuspicious,  glowing  with  the 
passions,  and  elate  with  the  arrogance 
and  self-importance  of  youth,  be  became 
impatient  of  all  control,  and  abandoned 
every  worthy  pursuit.  The  remonstrances 
of  his  father  were  ineffectual,  and  the 
traces  cf  good  instruction  were  altogether 
effaced.  But  though  he  became  as  pro¬ 
fligate  as  any  of  his  new  associates,  he 
had  not  acquired  their  dexterity  in  profli¬ 
gate  arts  and  attainments.  Seduced  by 
their  example,  and  corrupted  by  their 
impious  maxims,  he  now  became  the  dupe 
of  their  rapacious  craft.  His  losses  at 
play  were  great  and  frequent.  His  re¬ 
sources  were  soon  exhausted.  The  slave 
of  dissolute  vices,  without  money,  without 
credit,  avoided  by  men  of  worth,  and  now 
despised  by  his  mean  and  unfeeling  asso¬ 
ciates,  is  it  wonderful  he  should  despair  ? 

But  his  despondency  was  reprimanded 
by  the  seeming  friendship  of  Geysler. 
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u  Go,”  said  he,  ft  to  your  father.  You 
are  his  only  son.  His  wealth  is  immense. 
Your  conduct  is  not  more  censurable  than 
that  of  others.  Or,  do  you  think  your 
father  himself  was  not,  in  his  youth,  as 
debauched,  and  as  expensive  as  his  for¬ 
tune  permitted  ?  He  must  indeed  be  an 
unjust  and  unnatural  parent,  if  he  will 
not  free  you  from  your  present  embar¬ 
rassment.” 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  father,  vexed 
at  his  follies,  shocked  with  his  enormities, 
and  weary  with  having  frequently,  and 
even  to  excess,  supplied  his  extravagance, 
now  not  only  refused  him,  but  refused 
him  with  a  severity  which  his  conduct 
merited.  The  young  man  was  incensed. 
His  seducer  justified,  even  praised  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  he  called  it  spirit,  and  im¬ 
proved  it  into  resentment.  Resentment 
against  a  father  l- — ButGeysler  had  formed 
a  dark  and  deep  design  to  possess  himself 
of  Edel  man’s  fortune  ;  for  this  purpose 
he  embraced  the  present  opportunity  of 
plying  his  inconsiderate  son  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  assiduity.  He  supplied  him  with 
as  much  money,  from  his  own  funds  ra¬ 
paciously  accumulated,  as  enabled  him  to 


leave  his  father’s  family  and  retire  to 
Elsinore,  a  place  the  next  in  importance 
to  CoDenhagen.  “  Conceal  yourseif 
there,”'  said  he,  for  a  little  time,  and  I 
shall  fall  upon  some  method  of  his  dis¬ 
charging  your  debts,  and  of  enabling  you 
to  appear  as  unembarrassed,  and  with  as 
much  splendor  as  usual,”  Eric’s  grati¬ 
tude  was  expressed  with  rapture ;  and 
his  false  friend  did  not  miss  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  promoting  his  resentment  against 
the  venerable  Christiern. 

Young  Edelman  had  not  been  many 
days  at  Elsinore,  when  he  received  the 
following  letter  from  Geysler.  “  If  I 
Were  childish  enough,  my  dearest  friend, 
to  believe  the  fables  of  priests,  I  would 
say  that  a  noble  interposition  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  your  behalf  had  now  taken  place. 
I  am  this  instant  informed  that  your  in¬ 
human  father  is  suddenly  dead  ;  an  apo¬ 
plectic  stroke  did  its  duty  in  an  instant. 
Hasten,  then,  to  meet  me  in  the  Birch - 
wood,  at  your  father’s,  rather  your  coun¬ 
try  house,  by  the  sea-side  between  Elsi¬ 
nore  and  Copenhagen.  The  old  fellow 
is  dead  without  a  will,  so  you  are  sole 
heir  of  his  immense  estate.  Hasten  to 
O  t  .  .  t  • :  V  . 
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meet  me,  that  we  may  concert  several 
things  respecting  your  re-appearance  in 
this  metropolis.  Your  ever  faithful  and 
affectionate  Geysler.” 

This  letter  threw  the  heart  of  Eric  into 
great  agitation.  He  shed  some  tears,  and 
felt  some  remorse.  He  read  it  again  ; 
and  was  folding  it  up  with  extreme  emo¬ 
tion,  when  he  received  the  following  note 
from  his  friend.  “I  just  now  learn  that 
your  father  had  given  orders  for  having  a 
deed  written,  by  which  you  were  to  be 
disinherited,  and  your  fortune  bestowed 
on  your  hypocritical  kinsman  Kenrick. 
But,  thank  your  stars,  the  old  fellow  had 
not  time  to  sign  it.” 

The  resentment  of  Eric  was  thus  re¬ 
newed  ;  and  his  imagination  rioted  in  the 
prospect  of  unbounded  opulence.  He 
hastened  to  the  place  appointed  ;  and  the 
sight  of  an  elegant  house  and  gardens,  of 
which  he  now  thought  himself  the  sole 
proprietor,  transported  him  with  exulta¬ 
tion.  “  Here,5*  said  he,  I  shall  have 
many  a  smart  party  with  Geysler.”— — 
Geysler  soon  arrived  ;  but  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  clouded  with  seeming  anxiety  and 
disappointment.  Eric  flew  eagerly  to  his 
embrace,  and  to  receive  his  congratula¬ 
tion.  Nay,”  said  his  artful  associate. 
“  We  have  been  shamefully  and  most 
vilely  deceived.  The  report  of  your  fa¬ 
ther’s  death  was  without  foundation.  It 
was  invented  and  circulated  by  himself ; 
and  with  the  base  intention  of  imposing 
upon  me,  so  that  I  might  reveal  your  si¬ 
tuation,  and  the  place  of  your  conceal¬ 
ment.  He  is  now  leagued  with  your  cre¬ 
ditors  wishes  you  may  languish  out  your 
life  in  a  jail;  or  go  in  a  most  dependent 
condition  to  some  Danish  factory  in  the 
East  or  West  Indies.  In  the  meantime  he 
has  actually  made  the  settlement  I  told 
you  of ;  and  has  declared  Kenrick  the 
heir  of  his  fortune.”  The  various  effects 
produced  by  this  guileful  narrative  on  the 
mind  of  Eric  may  easily  be  conceived. 
Need  it  be  added,  that  rage,  envy,  and 
revenge  were  the  three  furies  that  scourged 
his  heart  ?  ,  j, 

But  the  skies  and  groves  did  not  frown 
with  corresponding  horror.  The  sky  was 
serene  ;  and  the  sun  was  setting  bright  in 
dhe  west.  The  Birch-wood  was  adorned 
with  his  rays,  that  crowned  with  splendor 
the  opposite  mountains  of  Sweden.  The 
intervening  sea  was  calm  ;  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  vessels  of  all  nations  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  Sound,  The  father  of  Eric 
was  theu  returning  from  Copenhagen, 
whose  steeples  and  edifices  were  seen  at 
a  little  distance.  His  intention  was  to 
pass  the  night  at  his  charming  villa,  and 
derive  from  its  peaceful  retreat  as  much 
consolation  as  affliction  for  his  son’s  mis¬ 


conduct  would  suffer  him  to  enjoy.  He 
was  descried  at  a  little  distance  by  the 
dissolute  pair,  who  concealed  themselves 
by  the  side  of  a  thicket.  He  was  walking 
slowly,  and  alone,  by  a  solitary  path, 
which  he  had  reserved  for  his  own  con¬ 
venience,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed 
by  carriages  or  passengers,  as  he  went  to 
or  returned  from  the  city. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that 
the  abandoned  Geysler  was  not  unapprized 
of  his  coming,  nor  need  it  be  difficult  to 
conceive,  that  he  meant  to  profit  by  the 
frenzy  of  Eric’s  passions,  and  prompt  him 
to  desperate  parricide.  He  might,  no 
doubt,  have  perpetrated  the  crime  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  chose  to  have  it  done  by  the 
unhappy  victim  of  his  avarice,  in  order 
that  being  privy  to  his  guilt,  he  might  for 
ever  detain  him  in  bondage,  and  extort 
from  him  what  he  chose  as  the  price  of 
his  silence.  He  accordingly  represented 
to  him  that  if  his  father  were  to  be  slain 
in  the  wood,  it  would  naturally  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  band 
of  robbers  which  at  this  time  infested 
Denmark,  and  particularly  the  island  of 
Zealand.  Yet,  incensed  and  furious  though 
Eric  was,  his  seducer  had  to  encounter 
difficulty  and  hesitation,  before  he  could 
prevail  with  him  to  grasp  the  sword  which 
he  offered  him.  * 

With  irresolute  and  trembling  step,  fe¬ 
rocious  but  timid  look,  eyes  glaring  with 
the  horror  of  self-condemned  resentment, 
and  a  heart  wrung  with  conflicting  pas¬ 
sions,  the  youth  advanced.  His  father 
saw  him — shuddered.  “  Whence  ?”  said 
he,  with  faltering  accent,  ie  and  what  is 
your  savage  purpose  ?”  Eric  paused. 
*e  Pause  not,”  subjoined  his  father, now 
recovering  from  his  amazement;  per¬ 
petrate  the  bloody  deed  ;  and  free  me 
from  a  life  which  vour  follies  and  vices 
have  rendered  miserable.”  The  swofd 
fell  from  the  hand  of  Erie.  He  threw 
himself  at  his  father’s  feet,  and  hid  his 
face  on  the  ground.  The  seducer  was 
seized  with  terror.  He  saw  they  would 
immediately  be  reconciled,  and  beheld  in 
that  reconciliation  bis  own  infamy  and  de¬ 
struction.  H.-  No  other  resource  was  left 
him  ;  both  father  and  son  must  perish. 
He  fired  a  pistol ;  missed  his  aim  ;  Eric 
started  up  at  the  report ;  seized  his  sword ; 
rushed  upon  the  assassin,  who  was  draw¬ 
ing  the  trigger  of  another  pistol ;  plunged 
the  steel  in  his  heart ;  and  hud  his  own 
bosom  at  the  same  instant  pierced  with  the 
fatal  bullet.  Geysler  died  on  the  spot  ; 
but  Eric,  languishing  for  several  days, 
afforded  his  father  and  other  relations  the 
sad  consolation  of  hearing  his  confession, 
and  witnessing  his  sincere  and  pious  re¬ 
pentance.  Dying  he  said,  it  afforded  some 
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relief  to  his  sufferings;,  that  “  he  had  saved 
his  lather’s  life,  and  bequeathed  him  to 
the  care  of  an  affectionate  and  worthy- 
kinsman . 


TABLETS  FOR  ACTORS.— First  Series. 
( For  the  Olio.') 


What  are  you  there  ? — Your  names  ? — Lear. 

I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well. 

Prince  John. 


No.  1. — Kean. 

What  hath  he  done  to  make  him  fly  the  land  ? 

Macbeth. 

The  little,  great,  historic  playing  King, 
Moulded  by  passion  and  improved  by  art ; 
He  that  can  make  a  demon  please,  and  fling 
An  awful  interest  in  the  acted  part : — 

A  man  with  failings  in  his  private  rule, 

Yet  great  and  gen’rous  practice  gives  to 
want; 

A  teacher  how  to  make  the  sage,  or  fool. 

And,  to  his  foes  superior  merit  grant; 
Wayward  and  testy,— humorous,  low  and  high, 
Just  as  the  occasion  serves ;  but  always  free 
To  lend  his  aid  to  every  actor’s  sigh. 

And  raise  the  lowest  spirits  into  glee  : 

The  brightest,  best  Tragedian,  since  the  day 
Garrick,  Cooke,  Kemble  held  superior  sway. 

No.  2. — Matthews. 

Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty. 

Meas.  for  Measure. 
A  connoiseur  in  pictures  and  portraying 
Versatile  characters — A  mimic!  One 
That  keeps  an  audience  fixed  for  hours,  dis¬ 
playing 

Wit,  humour,  talent,  true  desert,  rich  fum 
Ventriloquist — a  songster — young,  or  old — 

A  Major  Longbow — Jonathan,  or  scold; 

A  braw  Scotch  dame — a  tall  boy — Tonson 
madden’d 

To  desperation  that  affects  the  heart 
With  interesting  tales,  relieved,  or  sadden’d 
By  genius,  play’d  so  well,— ’tis  life’s  own 
part. 


No.  3. — Cooper. 

Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  but  as  I  find— 
Whence  are  you.  Sir  ?  What  may  I  call  your 
name?  T.  Shrew. 

A  good  Comedian,  with  a  proper  pride, 

Of  qualities  possess’d  to  keep  from  guile, 
But  apt  to  take  a  superficial  stride, 

And  give  a  mawkish  feeling  to  his  style. 


No.  4. — Young. 

Happy  is  your  grace 

That  can  translate  the  stubornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style ! 

As  You  LIKE  it. 

The  deep  voluptuous  masteries  of  the  mind, 
By  eloquence  and  feeling  strong  defined ; 

A  fine  conception  of  the  allotted  part, 

Which  wounds  the  passions  as  it  strikes  the 
heart. 

The  truest  son,  Melpomene  has  wrought 
For  heights  of  strength  to  reach  the  end  of 
thought. 

Unequall’d,  matchless  Young! — ’Tis  thine  to 
raise 

The  scenic  splendors  to  their  highest  praise, 
To  smite  a  victim  with  a  word,  or  look, 

Or  the  proud  spirit  with  a  glance  rebuke ; 


Thyself  a  monarch  of  the  purest  line. 
Born  to  excel, — and  excellent,  to  shine. 


No.  5. — Harley. 

You  are  a  merry  man,  Sir. 

Com. Errors 

• 

Were  a  gay,  bustling,  wight  required 
To  sing  a  rapid  song,  or  steal 
An  hour  from  sorrow, — Harley,  fired 
By  love,  law,  physic,  learning,  zeal, 
Buffoon’ry,  breeding,  chat,  retort. 

Good  feeling  in  the  world,  good  taste. 

Good  qualities,  benevolence,  or  sport, — 
Deserves  the  mirth-drops  he  has  chased. 


No.  6. — Blanchard. 

Of  very  reverend  reputation. — Is. 

A  comic  gard’ner  in  a  Spanish  tale  ; 

A  feeble  guardian,  or  a  serving  tool. 

With  a  split  voice,  like  doting  age  i’the  vale 
Of  love,  and  loving  still a  safe  and  cool 
Adviser, — Ague  Cheek,— a  Duke,  or  wise, 
Shrewd,  staunch,  old  Thespian,  in  a  new  dis¬ 
guise.  P. 


SCOTTISH  LACONICS. 


We  extract  the  following  interesting 
string-  of  Laconics  from  the  13th  Number 
of  the  fC  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal 
a  periodical  in  arrangement  similar  to  the 
“  Literary  Gazette.”  It  boasts  of  exten¬ 
sive  circulation,  and  it  is  highly  deserving 
of  it.  In  our  opinion,  if  it  continue  to  be 
conducted  with  the  same  spirit  and  talent 
as  at  present,  it  bids  fair  to  reach  as  many 
volumes : — 

At  the  Raid  of  Stirling,  in  1585,  when 
King  James  the  Sixth,  then  a  youth  of  19, 
was  pressing  forward  to  the  gate,  in  order 
to  meet  the  Lords  who  had  come  to  take 
him,  Thomas,  Master  of  Glammis,  put  his 
foot  to  the  gate,  and  held  the  King  in. 
James  burst  into  tears  at  this  rude  but 
prudent,  conscientious  conduct  on  the 
part  of  his  guardian,  who  sternly  observed, 
“  Better  that  bairns  weep,  than  bearded 
men.” 

Sir  Gideon  Murray,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Elibank,held  the  office  of  treasurer-depute 
of  Scotland  under  James  the  Sixth,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  Once, 
when  upon  a  visit  to  the  King  at  London, 
happening  to  drop  his  glove  in  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  no  other  person  being  pre¬ 
sent,  James,  though  old  and  stiff,  stooped 
and  lifted  it  up.  “  My  predecessor, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  thought  she  did  a  fa¬ 
vour  to  any  man  who  was  speaking  with 
her,  when  she  let  her  glove  fall,  that  he 
might  take  it  up  and  give  it  to  her  again  ; 
but.  Sir,  you  may  say  that  a  King  lifted 
up  your  glove.” 

William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  in 
1451,  having  been  invited  by  James  the 
Second  of  Scotland  to  Stirling  Castle,  and 
splendidly  entertained ,  the  monarch,  after 
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supper,  took  him  aside  into  a  secret  cham¬ 
ber,  and  there  proceeded  to  remonstrate 
with  him  concerning  a  rebellious  league 
he  had  entered  into  with  the  Earls  of  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Ross.  The  haughty  Douglas 
positively  refused  to  break  the  confede¬ 
racy  ;  when  the  King  drew  a  short  sword 
and  stabbed  him,  exclaiming,  “  If  you 
will  not  break  this  league,  I  shall.” 

The  exclamation  of  James  the  Fifth, 
when,  on  his  death-bed,  he  heard  the 
news  of  his  Queen  having  been  delivered 
of  a  female  child,  was  long  remembered 
by  his  people.  He  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  was  heard  to  mutter — ft  It  came 
with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass- 
devil  go  with  it !”  These,  his  last  words, 
referred  to  the  circumstance  of  his  family 
having  acquired  the  crown  by  marriage. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  said,  by  its 
admirers,  to  be  peculiarly  calculated  for 
emphatic  expression.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  so  many  of  the  names  of  families  and 
places  throughout  the  country  took  their 
rise  from  occasional  sayings,  such  as  those 
we  are  now  collecting.  An  instance  of 
what  we  mean  is  found  in  the  popular 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Douglas.  The  first  of  this  family  came 
to  distinction  on  account  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment  in  one  of  Bruce’s  battles*  When 
the  conflict  had  ceased,  Bruce  inquired 
after  the  hero  whose  feats  he  had  such 
particular  occasion  to  admire ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  described  him  as  the  dhu-glass 
— that  is,  “  the  dark  grey  man.”  This 
supplied  him  with  a  name. 

One  of  the  numerous  popular  stories 
told  in  ridicule  of  the  Scottish  Highland¬ 
ers,  is  pointed  by  a  very  droll  and  laconic 
expression.  A  north-country  man  tra¬ 
velling  one  day  upon  a  road,  met  a  black 
snail,  which,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
it  was  a  dried  plum,  he  took  up,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  eat.  On  biting  off  and  swal¬ 
lowing  a  part  of  the  body,  he  discovered, 
what  it  was  ;  whereupon,  being  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  Bis  disgust,  and  wishing 
rather  to  conceal,  if  possible,  from  him¬ 
self  the  real  sentiment  under  an  affected 
one,  he  threw  away  the  remainder  of  the 
creature,  with  this  angry  ejaculation, — 
“  Cot  tam — take  you  tat  for  bein  sae  like 
a  plhumtaimas  1” 

The  perfection  of  contemptuous  indif¬ 
ference  was  expressed  by  Mary  of  Guise, 
Queen  Regent  of  Scotland,  when,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  a  letter  from  John  Knox,  con¬ 
taining  some  severe  animadversions  on  her 
conduct,  and,  especially,  on  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  she  handed  it 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
words,  ‘c  Please  you,  my  lord,  to  read  a 
pasfquil.” 

Acts  of  heroism  have  sometimes  been 


accompanied  by  very  brief  and  very  em¬ 
phatic  expressions.  The  Scottish  sirname 
Daly  ell  is  said  to  have  originated  in  one 
of  such.  King  Kenneth  the  Second,  upon 
one  occasion,  having  expressed  a  regret 
that  the  body  of  a  near  and  favourite 
kinsman  was  ignominiously  exposed  upon 
a  gibbet  by  his  enemies  ;  and  having 
made  offer  of  a  great  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  rescue  it,  and  bring  it  to  him, 
none  of  his  barons  could  be  found  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sufficient  hardihood  to  undertake 
so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  till  at  length 
an  obscure  man  started  forward,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  Dal  yell,”  that  is,  in  the  old  Scots 
language,  “  I  dare.’’  This  hero  per¬ 
formed  the  exploit  to  the  King’s  complete 
satisfaction,  and  afterwards  was  honoured 
with  a  permission  to  bear  in  his  armorial 
coat  the  figure  of  a  man  hanging  on  a 
gibbet,  together  with  the  words  I  dare 
for  a  motto  ;  both  of  which  the  Dalyells 
still  assume. 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  spirit- 
stirring  anecdote  related  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Buccleuch,  in  the  Minstrelsv  of 
the  Scottish  Border.  This  brave  gentle¬ 
man,  having  rescued  Kinmouth  Willie, 
the  celebrated  reiver,  from  his  place  of 
confinement  at  Carlisle,  was  summoned 
by  Elizabeth  to  answer  for  his  misdeeds 
at  her  Court.  On  being  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  her  majesty,  she  upbraided 
him  with  great  bitterness,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  that  she  wondered  how  he 
dared  to  do  what  he  had  done.  “  Madam,” 
said  the  high-spirited  borderer,  turning 
away  from  her  with  contempt,  “  what  is 
there  that  a  man  dare  not  do  V* 


THE  DEPARTING  LOVER’S  FAREWELL 
TO  HIS  LADYE. 

( For  the  Olio .) 


Farewell,  my  love !  ’tis  glory  calls ; 

The  stirring  trumpet  sounds ; 

Our  banner  floats  on  Acre’s  walls. 

Where  din  of  war  resounds  : 

’Tis  there  we  go,  with  axe  and  brand, 

To  hew  the  pagans  down. 

And  trophies  win  in  Palestine, 

And  deeds  of  high  renown. 

Nay,  droop  not,  gentle  ladye  bright, 
Where’er  this  heart  shall  be, 

In  festive  hall  or  raging  fight, 

’Twill  fondly  cling  to  thee. 

Behold  where  rides  my  gallant  barque 
Upon  the  ocean  blue. 

The  trumpet  sounds — they  call  me — hark  ! 
One  long,  one  last  adieu.  T.  F. 


A  GRATEFUL  NATION. 

So  long  as  public  men,  in  public  sta¬ 
tions,  exert  themselves  in  those  situations, 
to  fulfil  the  duty  demanded  from  them  by 
the  public,  they  will  always  find  the 
British  nation  ready  to  heap  upon  them 
the  utmost  extent  of  gratitude,  and  its  ap¬ 
plause.  '  Lord  Nelson. 
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THE  HUNTER’S  SONG. 

( For  the  Olio .) 

Give  me  the  naked  heavens  above. 

The  broad  bare  heath  below, 

A  merry  glance  from  her  I  love. 

My  fleet  hound  and  my  bow. 

I  crave  no  red  gold  for  my  pouch, 

No  wine  cup  mantling  high. 

Nor  broider’d  vest,  nor  downy  couch, 

On  which  the  care-worn  sigh. 

With  conscience  clear,  and  stedfast  mind, 

My  cares  I  whistle  to  the  wind. 

If  I  am  hungry,  I  can  wing 
The  wild  bird  as  he  flies, 

Or  thirsty,  yonder  crystal  spring 
My  sparkling  draught  supplies  : 

The  deer  must  yield  his  dappled  coat, 

My  vig’rous  limbs  to  don  ; 

The  heron  his  dark  plume  to  float 
My  fearless  brows  upon. 

I  am  content— can  ye  say  more, 

With  pride,  and  pomp,  and  treasured  store  ? 

R.  W.  S. 

■  - - 

CLASSIC  ETYMONS  AND  ORIGINS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Mus  Aquations.  A  rat  of  India,  of 
the  bigness  of  a  cat,  which  creeps  into 
the  crocodile’s  mouth  when  he  gapes,  and 
eating  his  bowels,  kills  him. 

Crepitaculum.  Childrens’  rattles,  made 
of  cockles  and  muscle  shells  and  little 
bones  put  together  in  rows,  as  bells  on  the 
legs  of  morris  dancers. 

Canon.  A  certain  rent  paid  for  every 
acre  of  land,  from  which  payment  none 
can  be  freed,  but  the  prince. 

Prcefextati.  A  robe,  or  ephod,  made 
together  of  blue  silk,  having  round  about 
the  skirts  72  pomegranates  of  blue  silk, 
purple  and  scarlet,  and  as  many  bells  of 
gold  between  them. 

Vimen.  A  little  white  rod  that  am¬ 
bassadors  used,  going  to  entreat  for  peace. 

Comment aculum.  .  A  rod  that  the 
prsetor  used  among  the  Romans  to  lay 
upon  the  head  of  a  servant,  and  so  make 
him  free. 

Scirpi.  A  great  rush  in  Egypt,  grow¬ 
ing  in  fens,  whereof  were  made  large 
leaves,  and'  from  which  the  first  plaper  was 
made. 

Papyrifer.  The  rush  whereof  the 
weeks  of  watch  candles  are  made — hence 
rushlights. 

Sacculus.  A  sack  of  leather,  into 
which  parricides  were  put,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber. 

Hecatomphonia.  A  kind  of  sacrifice 
done  by  women  only,  in  a  secret  place  *, 
neither  was  it  lawful  for  any  man  to  be 
present. 

Refriva.  Sacrifices  yearly  made  from 
the  parts  of  beasts  near  the  tail,  for  the 
bishops. 

Hecatombe.  A  sacrifice  made  of  a 
bean  to  the  Gods  for  good  luck  of  corn. 


Primetium.  Sacrifice  to  Hercules  for 
those  about  to  take  a  journey. 

Salinum.  A  salt  foam  which  issues 
out  of  the  canes  growing  in  the  fens. 

Triplices.  Scrolls  of  parchment,  where¬ 
in  were  written  the  commandments,  which 
the  Pharisees  wore  on  their  heads. 

Furfurosus.  He  that  hath  his  head 
pilled  or  peeled,  by  reason  of  scurf. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  apostrophe — 
“  poor  pill  (or  pilled)  Garlic  !’ 

Secundarius.  A  certain  drink,  made 
of  grapes,  after  they  are  newly  pressed. 

Nastitiosi.  He  that  sees  in  the  day 
time  well,  in  the  evening  a  little,  at  night 
nothing  ! 

Auctionarius .  He  that  trims  up  bond- 
men,  or  ware,  to  make  them  more  sale¬ 
able.  Hence  the  origin  of  auctioneer.  P. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


O,  Time  is  like  some  hurrying  sea, 

Whose  tide  flows  on  to  Eternity  ; 

And  Life  a  ship  on  its  dark  stream  cast. 
Too  often  crost  by  Misfortune’s  blast ; 

Hope  serves  the  fragile  bark  for  a  sail. 

Oft  rent,  alas  1  in  the  passing  gale. 

But,  still  renewing,  essays  to  guide 
The  half-sbatter’d  vessel  o’er  the  tide. 

O,  Friendship,  thou  art  an  angel  form. 
Life’s  truest  anchor  ’mid  the  storm  } 

When  the  sun  of  Joy  is  clouded  o’er. 

And  darkness  covers  the  wish’d-for  shore. 
And  Love — O,  that  is  a  mystic  lay. 

Waking  when  tempests  are  far  away ; 

But  ah  !  though  softly  its  murmurs  float. 
Sometimes  it  proves  like  the  Syren’s  note. 

Ambition  is  a  rocky  isle, 

Begirt  with  flowers,  the  bark  to  wile  ; 

With  gorgeous  domes,  and  turrets  high. 
Glittering  aloft  in  the  azure  sky. 

But,  woe  to  him  who  strays  from  the  track 
Which  Virtue  steers,  nor  hastens  him  back 
Ere  the  gurgling  eddies,  sweeping  past. 
Dash  him,  a  wreck,  on  that  cliff,  at  last. 

1  |  ;■!  j  i 

And  Death  is  the  haven,  calm  and  still. 
Though  dark  its  waves,  its  breezes  chill j 
Though  nought  alluring,  tempting,  or  fair, 
Invites  the  weary  wanderer  there  ; 

Yet,  there  alone,  on  Time’s  troubled  main 
The  bark  rests  safely  from  care  and  pain  j 
And  there  alone, — its  wanderings  o’er, 

It  will  surely  pause,  to  roam  no  more. 

W.  M.  Cowell. 


THE  WIFE  OF  SEVEN  HUSBANDS, 

•  '  <  10  j! 

A  LEGEND  OF  LONDON. 

*'•  J  •  .r-  »;  *  *  nr  J  U  I,  J  }  ■ 

(  Conclusion.) 

And  did  Martyn  still  go  on  with  the 
pursuit  of  his  experiment  ?— He  did. 
Although  he  saw  it  was  losing  him  his 
wife’s  love,  and  winning  him  her  anger 
— her  hate— he  went  on,  with  an  unswer- 
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ving  resolution,  which,  in  such  a  cause, 
seemed  obstinacy,  or  madness,  or  worse. 
In  the  present  enlightened  age,  I  should 
not  like  to  say  he  was  bewitched,  or  to 
attribute  to  any  supernatural  influence 
the  strong  impulse  which  led  him  on  to 
do  as  he  was  doing,  in  spite  of  his  better 
sense  and  better  feeling— -in  spite  of  the 
love  he  had  unquestionably  borne  his 
wife — in  spite  of  the  danger  which  he 
felt  he  was  thrusting  himself  into  and 
feared  ;  and  yet  I  equally  dislike  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  was  tempted  to  this  severe 
trial  of  his  wife’s  love  and  duty  either 
by  too  '  great  faith  in  them,  or  a  want 
of  it ;  though  something,  perhaps,  of  a 
similar  nature  was  the  trial  to  which 
Henry  put  his  Emma ,  and  Posthumus 
his  Imogene  ;  in  neither  case,  indeed, 
so  severe  a  one,  nor,  for  his  personal 
safety,  may  be,  so  dangerous  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  might  have  been  his  motive,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  to  himself  was  as  inexplicable  as 
he  owned  it  to  be  irresistible.  Again, 
therefore,  he  transgressed,  and  was  again 
threatened  ;  again  he  reiterated  his  of¬ 
fence,  and  then  his  wife  said  to  him  the 
next  day,  “  Goest  thou  forth  to-day, 
Marty n  ?” 

44  I  must,  indeed,  Alice,”  he  answered, 
ie  I  have  weighty  business  to  do  to-day.” 

“  Then  mark  me,  Marty n .  I  am  not 
going  to  pray  thee ;  but  I  have  warned 
thee  once,  and  I  have  warned  thee  twice, 
and  I  now  warn  thee  for  the  third  and 
for  the  last  time.  Go  at  thy  risk,  and 
see  thou  heed  this  warning  better  than 
thou  have  done  mine  others.  Go  not 
forth  to-day,  Martyn ;  or,  going,  come 
not  back  to  me  as  thou  hast  been  wont 
of  late  to  come.  Better  that  thou  stay 
from  me  altogether  ;  but  better  yet  that 
thou  stay  with  me  altogether,  Martyn.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  I  needs  must  go,  Alice.” 

44  There  needs  no  plea,  Martyn,  but 

thine  own  will - thine  own  stubborn 

v/ill — that  will  not  bend  to'  thy  wife’s 
prayer.  Ay  !  I  said  I  would  not  pray 
thee,  but  I  do  now.  Look  !  see,  Mar¬ 
tyn  !  I  am  on  my  knees  here  to  thee 
and  there  are  tears  in  mine  eyes  ! — and, 
kneeling  and  weeping  thus,  I  pray  thee 
go  not  forth  to  day.  I  have  had  dreams 
of  late— dreams  of  bad  foretoken,  Mar¬ 
tyn  ;  and  only  last  night  I  did  truly 
dream  that — — ”  [Here  she  gulped,  as 
if  for  breath.]  44  Thou  wilt  lose  thy 
life,  an  thou  go  forth  to-day,  Martyn.” 

But  Martyn  Lessomour,  like  Julius 
Caesar,  was  not  to  be  frightened  from  a 
fixed  purpose  by  a  wife’s  dreams,  and 
he  answered  her - 

44  Wife,  wife,  thou  art  a  fearful  wo¬ 
man,  and  makest  me  fear  thee  ;  but,  na- 
theless,  I  shall  go.” 


44  Go  then,”  she  said,  and  rose  and 
left  him ;  and  he  shortly  after  went 
from  the  house.  He  returned  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  same  assumed  stale  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  went  to  bed.  For  the  last 
two  days  that  he  had  played  this  part, 
since  his  wife  had  begun  to  use  threats, 
he  had  gone  when  he  left  his  own  house, 
either  to  a  friend’s  or  a  tavern,  where 
he  slept  away  all  the  time  he  was  ab¬ 
sent,  in  order  that  he  might  lie  awake 
during  the  night,  to  watch  what  his 
wife  would  do  ;  but  during  this  day  he 
had  not,  for  disquietude  of  mind,  been 
able  to  sleep  at  all ;  but  now  that  he 
was  in  bed,  such  a  drowsiness  came  over 
him,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours 
he  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  From 
this  he  was  aroused  by  his  wife’s  getting 
out  of  bed  ;  yet,  although  he  at  once 
started  into  thorough  wakefulness,  he  1 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  pretend  to 
be  still  asleep,  and  lay  still  and  watched 
her.  She  had  thrown  a  night  gown 
around  her— but  her  hair  was  loose, 
and  hung  straggling  about  her  neck, 
and  as  she  passed  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
the  light  from  a  lamp  that  was  burning 
on  a  table,  fell  through  her  locks  upon 
her  face,  and  Martyn  saw  that  it  was 
of  that  livid  paleness,  and  that  her  eyes 
were  brightened  by  that  hateful  snake¬ 
like  look,  which  he  had  only  once  be¬ 
fore  beheld  in  reality,  though  in  me¬ 
mory  thousands  and  thousands  of  times  : 
he  saw  too  that  she  held  a  small  knife  in 
one  hand.  Slowly  and  stilly,  like  a 
ghost — she  glided  on — but  away  from 
him  :  and  going  up  to  the  place  where 
she  had  hung  her  gown  up  when  she 
undressed,  she  took  it  down,  and  ripped 
open  one  of  the  sleeves  of  it,  and  took 
something  out  ;  she  then  went  to  the 
hearth,  where  there  was  a  fire  burning, 
for  it  was  winter,  and  having  laid  the 
knife  and  whatever  else  she  held  in  her 
hand,  beside  the  latnp  upon  the  table, 
she  seemed  searching  for  something  about 
the  hearth.  At  last  Martyn  heard  her 
mutter,  44  Not  here — how  foolish — heed¬ 
less  of  me— I  must  go  and  fetch  it  from 
below.”  She  moved  towards  the  door — 
Martyn’s  heart  beat  high  within  him,  as 
he  thought  the  moment  she  should  be 
gone,  he  would  leap  from  his  bed  and 
rush  past  her  down  the  stairs,  and  out  of 
the  house — for  he  strangely  felt  to  be 
alone  would  be  more  dreadful  than  to 
be  in  her  most  dreaded  presence.  She 
stopped,  however,  at  the  door — laid  hold 
of  the  latch,  but  did  not  raise  it — and 
continued  in  a  low  mutter,  44  Not  here, 
mayhap  it  was  for  some,  good  end  that  I 
forgot  it — mayhap  that  I  should  give 
him  one  more  trial  yet— shall  I  ?  I  shall 
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■ — one  more  trial  1  will  give  thee,  dear 
Martyn,  dear  still,  though  lost,  I  dread — 
one  more — one  more  ;**  and  saying  this, 
she  hurried  back  to  her  bed,  and  leaning 
her  head  upon  Martyn’s  shoulder,  sighed 
and  sobbed,  not  loudly  indeed,  but  as 
if  her  heart  were  cracking — and  he — he 
lay  deadly  still  by  her  side,  for  he  really 
feared  to  speak  to  her,  even  though  it 
were  to  speak  comfort,  or  when  he  thought 
of  doing  so,  the  remembrance  of  her 
words,  ‘fone  trial  more”  stifled  him — she 
seemed  soon  after  to  doze.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  took  care  to  rise  before  her — and 
woke  her  in  so  doing- — he  went  up,  as  if 
by  accident,  to  the  table,  and  saw  that 
beside  the  knife  there  lay  a  smallish 
round  dump  of  lead. 

“  What  is  this  for,  Alice?”  he  said, 
in  a  careless  tone— for  he  knew  she  was 
watching  him. 

“  What  is  it?”  she  replied.  He  took 
it  io  her  bedside.  “  That,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  is  a  weight  from  the  sleeve 
of  my  gown,  I  cut  it  out  last  night,  to 
put  in  a  smaller,  for  I  find  it  too  heavy.” 

Martyn  laid  it  down,  and  presently 
left  the  room.  It  was  some  time  before 
his  wife  joined  him  below  stairs,  and 
when  she  did  at  last  come,  her  eyes 
looked  so  swollen  and  red,  that  Martyn 
was  pretty  sure  she  had  been  weeping  : 
he  said  nothing  about  it,  however,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  rose,  and  took  down  his 
cap,  and  said,  “I  am  bidden  forth  to 
dinner  again  to-day,  Alice.”  Good 
bye  then,  Martyn,  good  bye,”  was  all 
her  answer,  and  that  was  s*aid  in  a  low, 
very  solemn,  and  yet  kind  tone  of  voice. 
He  lingered  in  the  room  for  a  moment 
or  two,  in  the  hope  she  would  say  some¬ 
thing  more  to  him,  for  he  felt  less  in¬ 
clined  to  pursue  his  fraud  that  day  than 
he  had  ever  felt  before,  perhaps  it  was 
from  a  return  of  love  he  felt  this,  per¬ 
haps  from  fear — she  said,  however,  no¬ 
thing  more,  indeed,  did  not  seem  to  no¬ 
tice  his  presence,  so  after'saying,  Well, 
good  bye,  Alice,”  he  withdrew.  He  went 
at  once  to  his  next  door  neighbours,  and 
requested  them  to  hold  themselves  in  rea¬ 
diness,  in  case  he  should  want  for  their 
assistance  in  the  night,  for  he  had  some 
idea,  he  said,  that  there  would  be  an 
attempt  to  rob,  or  perhaps  to  murder  him 
that  night.  This  greatly  alarmed  his 
neighbours,  and  they  promised  to  do 
what  he  requested,  and  the  moment  he 
had  left  them  they  sent  for  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  their  friends,  and  also  begged  of 
the  fitting  authorities  that  there  might  be 
an  additional  watch  set  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  that  night. 

Lessomour  returned  earlier  by  some 
hours  than  usual,  and  to  his  wonder. 


found  his  door  was  not  fastened  within. 

He  entered,  and  called - but  no  one 

answered —  he  fastened  the  door,  and 
went  up  to  his  bedroom,  where  he  found 
his  wife  already  in  bed,  and  seemingly 
fast  asleep  : — this  was  the  first  time  she 
had  not  sat  up  for  him.  He  made  a 
great  noise,  overturning  stools  and  boxes, 
and  sundry  other  things,  and  then  cursing 
at  them,  after  the  manner  of  drunken 
men — but  his  wife  still  seemed  to  sleep 
soundly  ;  he  spake  to  her,  but  she  made 
no  answer.  Really  believing  she  was 
asleep,  he  got  into  bed,  and  pretended 
himself  to  sleep,  and  to  snore — still  she 
lay  quiet.  For  two  hours  after  vh<3  got 
into  bed  she  never  moved,  but  then  she 
quickly  but  silently  slipped  from  the  bed, 
hurried,  but  still  without  noise,  to  a  stool 
near  the  fire,  took  from  under  one  of 
the  cushions  a  small  iron  ladle,  and, 
what  Martyn  knew  again  for  the  leaden 
weight  he  had  seen  in  the  morning — -this 
she  put  into  the  ladle,  and  kneeling  upon 
one  knee,  set  it  upon  the  fire  ;  in  about 
a  minute  she  turned  her  face  to  the  bed, 
and  then  raised  ft  up,  and  Martyn  saw 
that  though  her  features  were  frightfully 
writhen  with  bad  passions,  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes  that  bespoke  an  inward 
struggle.  She  rose  notwithstanding,  and 

whispered — cf  Now — no  flinching”-- - 

and  walked  up  to  the  bed,  with  the  ladle 
containing  the  molten  lead  in  her  right 
hand,  and  just  as  she  brought  this  for¬ 
ward  so  as  to  pour  it  into  her  husband’s 
ear,  he  started  up  with  a  loud  outcry, 
seized  her  hand,  and  jumped  out  of  bed, 
at  the  same  time  saying,  “  Shameless 
assassin  1  have  l  caught  thee  ?  Help, 
ho  !  help,  neighbours  !  Help — murder  1” 
Alice  did  not  scream — nor  start  even — 
but  stared  in  her  husband’s  face,  and 
with  a  strong  effort  freed  her  hand,  flung 
the  ladle  into  the  fire,  sank  on  a  stooi 
behind  her,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Lessomour  continued  calling  for 
help,  which  call  his  neighbours,  to  do 
them  justice,  were  not  slow  to  obey — — 
but  to  the  number  of  two  score  and  odd, 
well  armed,  they  forced  the  outer  door, 
and  were  hastening  up  stairs.  As  they 
were  close  upon  the  bed-room  door, 
Alice  took  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
with  a  hollow  voice  said — Martyn 
Lessomour,  before  the  ever  living  God, 
I  am  glad  this  hath  so  happened.”  Be¬ 
fore  he  could  reply,  his  neighbours  and 
the  watch  were  in  the  room,  and,  upon 
his  charge,  seized  his  wife. 

The  next  day  the  coffins  of  her  former 
husbands  were  all  opened,  and  in  the 
skulls  of  each  was  found  a  quantity  of 
lead,  which  had  plainly  been  poured 
in  through  one  of  the  ears.  Mrs.  Alice 
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was  soon  after  tried  upon  the  evidence 
of  her  living  husband,  and  that  of  her 
dead  ones,  which  though  mute  was  no 
less  strong.  She  would  say  nothing  in 
her  defence ;  indeed,  after  the  words  she 
spoke  to  her  husband  in  their  bed-room 
on  the  night  of  her  apprehension,  she 
never  uttered  another ;  only,  in  the 
court,  during  her  trial,  when  Lessomour 
was  beariug  witness  that  he  had  pre¬ 
tended  drunkenness  to  try  what  effect  it 
would  have  upon  her — when  he  swore 
to  this,  Alice,  whose  back  had  hitherto 
been  towards  him,  turned  rapidly  round, 
fixed  her  glazing  eye  upon  his,  and  ut¬ 
tering  a  shriek  of  piercing  anguish,  would 
have  fallen,  but  that  her  jailer  caught 
her  in  his  arms  ;  and  that  look  and  that 
sound  Martyti  Lessomour  never  forgot  to 
his  dying  day.  His  wife  was  found  guilty  of 
petit  treason,  and  was  burnt  to  death  in 
Smithfield,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land 

And  so  great  a  noise  did  this  story 
make,  that  in  the  course  of  that  year  a 
statute  was  passed,  more  determinately  to 
settle  the  office  of  Coroner,  and  the  powers 
and  duties  of  him  and  the  jury  he  should 
summon  to  the  Inquest. 

Martyn  Lessomour  lived  to  be  a  very 
old,  and,  as  had  been  foretold  of  him,  a 
very  rich  man — -—but  he  never  was  a 
happy  one.  Old  Mon. 

WOMAN’S  CONSTANCY  AND  LOVE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


Every  thing  on  earth  array’d 
In  loveliness,  will  quickly  fade ; 

Every  thing  that  blows  to-day. 

Ere  to-morrow  dies  away : 

Yesterday  the  skies  look'd  bright, 
Thunder  clouds  now  dim  their  light : 
Flowers  that  budded,  seem’d  full  gay, 
Tell  me — tell  me,  where  are  they  ? 

Where  are  now  the  smiles  and  tears, 
Where  the  joys  of  childhood’s  years  ? 
Where  the  hopes  of  boyhood’s  days  ? 
They  have  faded  from  our  gaze  : 

Where  youth’s  fairy  visions  ?*  They 
Into  nothing  melt  away : 

All  we  see  around  us  die, 

All— save  woman’s  constancy. 

Woman  is,  when  Sorrow’s  night 
Shrouds  our  souls,  a  cheering  light ; 
When  the  mind’s  oppress’d  by  grief, 

’Tis  her  smile  that  brings  relief; 
Woman  is  that  soft  still  voice. 

Bids  the  trembling  heart  rejoice  ; 

And  when  friends  unfaithful  prove, 

Ever  constant ’s — woman’s  love.  K. 


THE  COMEDY  OF  LIFE. 

"  The  v/orld  is  the  stage  ;  men  are  the 
actors  ;  the  events  of  life  form  the  piece  ; 
fortune  distributes  the  parts ;  religion  go¬ 
verns  the  performance  ;  philosophers  are 
the  spectators  :  the  opulent  occupy  the 
boxes  ;  the  powerful  the  amphitheatre  ; 
and  the  pit  is  for  the  unfortunate  ;  the  dis¬ 
appointed  snuff’ the  candles ;  folly  composes 
the  music  ;  and  time  draws  the  curtain. 


FOOL’S  DAY. 


“  I  am  the  first  foole  of  all  the  whole  nauie. 

To  keepe  the  Pompe,  the  Helme,  and  eke  the 
Sayle ; 

For  this  is  my  minde,this  one  pleasure  haue  I, 
Of  bookes  to  haue  great  plentie  and  apparayle, 
I  take  no  wisdome  by  them,  nor  yet  auaylc, 
Nor  them  perceaue  not,  and  then  I  them  de¬ 
spise  ; 

Thus  am  I  a  foole,  and  all  that  sue  that  guise.” 

So  sung  honest  old  Barclay  in  his 
“  Ship  of  Fools,”  somewhere  about  the 
year  1500.  I  know  not  whether  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  poem  on  fool’s  play  ;  but  it 
seems  from  his  honest  chronicling,  that 
the  lack  of  fools  was  as  little  to  be  com¬ 
plained  of  then  as  now.  Indeed,  1  know 
no  era  more  appropriate,  no  time  when 
the  day  has  more  claim  to  be  celebrated 
with  due  pomp  and  circumstance.  The 
Romans  kept  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  on  the  1st  of  April ;  whether  in¬ 
tending  to  imply  thereby  that  lovers  are 
more  fools  than  other  people,  it  is  not 
now  practicable  to  determine.  If  this 
were  the  case  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nature  being 
the  same  in  all  ages,  we  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  reflecting  that,  in  one  thing  at  least, 
we  rival  the  masters  of  the  world  in  the 
zenith  of  their  glory  -would  to  heaven 
we  were  as  great  imitators  of  them  in  some 
other  things  which  I  could  name  !  From 
the  Romans,  the  early  Christians,  who 
lost  no  opportunity  of  turning  to  account 
the  superstitions  of  the  Pagan  worship, 
transmuted  the  observation  of  the  day  into 
as  Christian  festival.  It  is  singular,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  have  no  St.  Fool.  We 
have  saints  of  every  other  name  in  our 
calendar  ;  but  St.  Fool,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
stuck  in  the  throats  of  the  popes  and 
councils,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  these 
characters.  The  nomenclature  was  an 
unlucky  obstacle.  When  the  day  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  was 
thus  transferred  to  another  creed,  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  sprigs  of  myrtle,  the 
flowers,  and  the  lively  and  joyous  part 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  were  for¬ 
gotten.  The  church  perverted  it  to  mum¬ 
mery.  The  Bishop  of  Fools  officiated 
in  old  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  rejoicings  and  mountebank  trickery 
displayed  there,  rendered  more  awkward 
by  northern  barbarity,  ill  replaced  the 
elegance  of  the  Pagan  ceremony.  Boys 
were  mitred  and  crosiered,  and  preached 
sermons  full  of  buffoonery  at  the  very 
altar  ;  the  clergy,  more  interested  in  tem¬ 
poral  matters  than  zealous  for  spiritual 
decency,  either  assisting,  or  shaking  their 
sleek  and  plethoric  sides  among  the  tu¬ 
multuous  and  jeering  spectators.  These 
abuses  were  done  away  with  afterwards, 
I  believe  by  royal  interference. 
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The  French,  who  are  the  first  people 
in  the  world  at  a  joke,  not  only  for  its 
wit  but  its  application,  have  long  enjoyed 
fool’s  day.  Among  them  ridicule  is  the 
most  successful  weapon  for  correcting 
folly  and  holding  vice  in  terrorem.  A 
Frenchman  of  the  capital  is  more  afraid 
of  a  successful  bon  mot  at  his  expense 
than  of  a  sword,  and  the  first  of  April 
is  a  day  therefore,  of  which  he  can  make 
a  double  application  ;  he  may  gratify 
his  love  of  pleasantry  among  his  friends, 
or  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  his  enemies, 
if  he  possess  the  art  and  wit  to  invent 
and  perpetrate  a  worthy  piece  of  foolery 
upon  him.  Un  poison  d'Avril  is  the 
name  given  to  the  unlucky  party  who 
may  be  fooled — 1  rather  think  originally 
derived  from  poison ,  mischief,  and,  not 
as  commonly  taken,  from  poisson,  a  fish. 
The  best  trick  of  this  sort  I  recollect 
among  them  is  the  well-known  trick  of 
Rabelais,  who  fooled  the  officers  of  jus¬ 
tice  (when  he  had  no  money)  into  con¬ 
veying  him  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  got  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  when  arrived  there,  showing 
them  how  they  were  hoaxed.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  up  some  ashes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  packets,  labelled  as  poisons  for  the 
royal  family  of  France.  The  bait  took, 
and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  capital  as  a 
traitor,  seven  hundred  miles,  only  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  joke. 

The  tricks  commonly  played  off*  on 
fool’s  day  have  been  current  coin  every¬ 
where,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
most  miserable  character,  without  wit  or 
meaning.  It  would  be  more  desirable, 
were  the  day  in  future  dedicated  to  rivalry 
in  repartee  round  the  fire-side,  and  to  fa¬ 
mily  or  social  emulation  in  the  art  of  bon- 
mot.  Punning  is  the  lowest  and  meanest 
grade  in  the  same  order  of  rhetoric,  and 
may  be  safely  left  to  Theodore  Hook,  who 
is  unrivalled  in  the  art.  Repartee  of  the 
species  to  which  I  allude,  is  much  more 
intellectual,  and  demands  faculties  very 
much  superior  to  the  punster’s.  It  may 
be  ill-natured,  jocose,  or  serious ;  the 
means  of  punishing  folly  and  vice,  or  the 
gentle  corrector  of  ill-manners;  it  may 
amuse  or  wound,  scatter  mirth  or  provoke 
anger.  “  Pray  where  did  you  get  your 
education?”  said  a  prelate  to  a  sectarian 
clergyman.  At  such  an  academy,  my 
lord,  was  the  reply  ;  “  May  I  ask  where 
your  lordship  received  yours?”— “  At 
Brazen-nose  College,”  replied  the  pre¬ 
late. — ‘f  I  thought  so,  my  lord,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  sectarian.— -Of  the  severe  character 
also  is  that  attributed  to  a  young  officer^ 
in  reply  to  a  sneering  question  of  Pope — 
“  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  a  mark  of  interro¬ 
gation  ?’*  “  A  crooked  thing  that  asks 


questions,”  was  the  answer. — Such,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  class  we  recommend  not,  un¬ 
less  our  readers  will  first  take  the  advice 
the  late  Lord  Coleraine  (better  known  as 
Colonel  Hanger)  gave  to  his  brother,  who 
had  got  into  a  quarrel,  to  soap  their  noses 
before  they  make  them.  There  is  an  end¬ 
less  field  for  an  April  day’s  innocent  re¬ 
creation,  without  having  recourse  to 
wounding  the  feelings  of  others.  Com¬ 
plimentary  repartees  alone  are  an  exten¬ 
sive  branch,  and  always  please  ;  and  good 
things  may  be  said  on  almost  every  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurs.  We  entreat  our  readers 
to  think  of  the  march  of  intellect  as  affect¬ 
ing  fool’s  day,  and  bring  some  use  out  of 
it,  leaving  the  old  usage  of  it  to  the  clown 
in  the  pantomime. 

“  What  a  large  spider  is  crawling  on 
the  window-frame  1”  said  a  pretty-faced 
child  belonging  to  a  Scottish  friend  of 
mine,  on  fool’s  day  last  year,  just  as  I 
had  seated  myself  in  his  parlour  during  a 
morning  call.  Though  the  little  sawny 
looked  very  arch  as  she  made  the  speech, 
1  dreamed  not  of  the  day,  but  turned  my 
head  involuntarily  towards  the  supposed 
object,  when  the  little  thing  broke  into  a 
laugh,  crying  out,  “  A  gowk,  a  gowk  1” 
the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  com¬ 
prehend.  Her  little  heart  was  exulting 
at  the  trick  she  had  put  upon  me,  as  she 
told  me  I  was  the  third  ‘c  gowk”  she  had 
made  that  morning.  It  was  not  until  her 
mother  entered  the  room  and  explained 
the  thing,  that  I  found  a  et  gowk,”  in  the 
Scotch  brogue,  signified  a  cuckoo,  or  silly 
bird,  and  is  used  in  the  north  to  designate 
what  a  cockney  would  call  an  April  fool. 

To  be  continued  in  our  next. 


TO  A  POET’S  WIFE  AND  CHILD, 
(For  the  Olio.) 

There  is  a  charm,  ye  lovely  ones,  around  ye 
ever  thrown, 

Ye  dwellers  in  the  lofty  heart,  where  Genius 
has  its  throne  ! 

The  brilliant  thoughts,  the  glorious  dreams, 
that  Poesy  inspires, 

Shine  out  in  thy  young  eyes,  sweet  boy,  and 
tell  us  of  thy  sire’s : 

And  the  calm  and  smiling  beauty  of  thy  mo¬ 
ther’s  seraph  face, 

Has  an  eloquence,  that  speaks  of  more  than 
worldly  feelings  trace ; 

For  they  come  desolating  all  the  garden  of  the 
soul. 

And  the  sparkling  founts  of  youth’s  bright  hopes 
freeze  ’neath  their  stern  control : 

Like  a  sudden  storm  that  comes  in  spring  to  the 
buds  and  leaflets  green, 

And  weaves  a  wreath  of  icicles  where  blossoms 
should  have  been. 

But  ye  have  all  the  freshness — the  verdure  of 
the  heart. 

The  sunny  glow  of  young  romance;  for  the 
poet’s  deathless  art 
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Has  shed  a  halo  round  ye !  Ye  axe  for  aye  en¬ 
shrined. 

Companions  of  the  glory  won  by  the  magic  of 
the  mind. 

The  rich  exhaustless  treasures,  the  sparkling 
thoughts,  that  lie. 

Like  a  fairy  mine  of  diamonds  yet  unseen  by 
mortal  eye ; 

Almost  unto  the  minstrel’s  self  in  mystery  un¬ 
known. 

Till  wakened  by  the  talisman  of  some  simple 
look  or  tone — 

The  sigh  of  dying  music — the  echo  of  a  word — 

They  come  glancing  out  unto  the  world  as  by 
enchantment  stirred, — 

All  these,  and  the  bright  gleams  of  Heaven, 
that  bless  the  poet’s  soul. 

His  deathless  love,  and  martyr  faith — are  yours 
without  controul ! 

Then  who  can  look  upon  ye,  without  yielding 
ye  a  share 

Of  the  heart’s  homage  paid  to  Him  whose 
dearest  ones  ye  are  ? 

Thou  hast  a  title,  lady,  far  above  an  earthly 
crown, 

Thine  is  a  deathless  heritage,  linked  to  his 
bright  renown. 

The  Poet’s  Bride!— Oh,  joy  to  think  the 
legend  of  his  fame, 

Shall  go  down  to  posterity  linked  with  his 
Zileah’s  name ! 

Are  they  not  blest — the  radiant  ones — throned 
by  the  poet’s  love. 

Immortal  as  their  own  bright  verse — their 
charms  all  charms  above ! 

Beatrice,  Laura,  Leonore — hearts  spring 
up  at  the  sound 

Of  those  sweet  names,  that  love  has  joined  unto 
the  laurel  crowned. 

With  Dante’s — Petrarch’s  glorious  fate 
theirs  has  been  hallowed  long, 

And  Tasso’s  princess  beauty  lives  in  his  im¬ 
mortal  song ! 

So  may  thy  name,  sweetZiELAH,  be,  perchance, 
in  after  years, 

A  talisman,  beguiling  hearts  of  homage  and  of 
tears ; — 

Tears  that  so  fair  a  rose  should  leave  but  a 
perfume  and  a  name. 

And  homage  such  as  charms  like  thine  must 
from  all  spirits  claim. 

For  thee,  sweet  boy,  inheritor  of  the  glory  of 
thy  sire. 

Oh,  who  could  look  upon  thy  smiles,  and  bid 
thee  seek  the  lyre  ? 

Bright  is  the  star-gemm’d  diadem  that  Fame 
may  bid  thee  wear; 

But  shun  it  like  the  lava’s  light— ashes  and 
death  are  there. 

Thy  heart  is  all  unclouded  now,  and  ’twill  be 
well  for  thee 

Never  to  know  the  bliss,  the  curse  of  the  poet’s 
destiny. 

Manchester.  E.  S.  Craven. 


EASTER. 

The  observation  of  this  festival,  origi¬ 
nally  called  the  Paschal  day,  because 
considered  as  the  same  with  that  on  which 
the  Jews  celebrated  their  passover,  is  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  it 
received  the  name  of  Easter  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  festival  occurring  in  the 
season  that  the  goddess  Eostre  was  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Saxons. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  a  dispute  commenced  about  the  par¬ 
ticular  time  in  which  the  fast  of  Easier 
ought  to  be  observed;  the  Asiatic  chur¬ 
ches  kept  it  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  Jewish  month,  and  three  days  after, 
commemorated  the  Resurrection,  being 
guided  by  the  authority  of  the  apostles 
Philip  and  John,  and  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  held  his  paschal  feast  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Jews  celebrated  their  passover  ; 
while  the  western  or  European  churches 
celebrated  their  paschal  on  the  night  pre¬ 
ceding  the  anniversary  of  Christ’s  Resur¬ 
rection,  and  thus  connected  the  comme¬ 
moration  of  his  death,  and  of  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  they  pleaded  the  authority  of 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  One  prin¬ 
cipal  inconvenience  attending  the  Asiatic 
method  was,  that  the  great  festival  was 
commonly  held  on  other  days  of  the  week 
than  the  first,  and  therefore  Victor,  Bis¬ 
hop  of  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  attempted  to  regulate  the 
Asiatic  churches  by  that  of  the  European  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  325,  that  the 
desirable  object  of  effecting  an  uniformity  of 
holding  Easter  between  the  two  churches 
was  determined  upon.  In  that  year,  a 
council  was  held  at  Nice,  by  which  it  was 
decreed,  that  the  festival  of  Easter  should 
be  held  on  the  Sunday  which  falls  upon 
or  next  after  the  first  full  moon  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  or  21st  of  March. 

-  . -  ,  \ 

JOHNSONIAN  A. 

From  the  Nodes  of  Blackwood. 

North.  Old  Sam  Johnson  was  a  jewel 
rough  set,  yet  shining  like  a  star  ;  and 
though  sand-blind  by  nature,  and  bigoted 
by  education,  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
of  England,  and  ‘f  her  men  are  of  men 
the  chief,”  alike  in  the  dominions  of  the 
understanding,  the  reason,  the  passions, 
and  the  imagination.  No  prig  shall  ever 
persuade  me  that  Rasselas  is  not  a  noble 
performance, — in  design  and  in  execution. 
Never  were  the  expences  of  a  mother’s 
funeral  more  gloriously  defrayed  by  son, 
than  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Johnson’s 
mother  by  the  price  of  Rasselas,  written 
for  the  pious  purpose  of  laying  her  head 
decently  and  honourably  in  the  dust. 

Shepherd.  Ay,  that  was  pitten  litera¬ 
ture  and  genius  to  a  glorious  purpose  in¬ 
deed  ;  and  therefore  nature  and  religion 
smiled  on  the  wark,  and  have  stamped  it 
with  immortality. 

North.  Samuel  was  seventy  years  old 
when  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Shepherd.  What  a  fine  auld  buck  l 
No  unlike  yoursell. 

North.  Would  it  were  so  !  He  had 
his  prejudices,  and  his  partialities,  and  his 
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bigotries,  and  his  blindnesses, — but  on 
the  same  fruit-tree  you  see  shrivelled  pears 
or  apples  on  the  same  branch  with  jar¬ 
gonelles  or  golden  pippins  worthy  of  pa¬ 
radise.  Which  would  ye  shew  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  tree? — (Mimicking  the  old  man's 
voice  and  manner.) 

Shepherd.  Good,  Kit,  good — philo¬ 
sophically  picturesque. 

North.  Shew  me  the  critique  that  beats 
his  on  Pope,  and  on  Dryden,  nay,  even 
on  Milton  ;  and  hang  me  if  you  may  not 
read  his  Essay  on  Shakspeare  even  after 
having  read  Charles  Lamb,  or  heard  Cole¬ 
ridge,  with  increased  admiration  of  the 
powers  of  all  three,  and  of  their  insight, 
through  different  avenues,  and  as  it  might 
seem  almost  with  different  bodily  and 
mental  organs,  into  Shakspeare’s  i(  old 
exhausted,”  and  his  c‘  new  imagined 
worlds.”  He  was  a  critic  and  a  moralist 
who  would  have  been  wholly  wise,  had 
he  not  been  partly — constitutionally  in¬ 
sane.  For  there  is  blood  in  the  brain, 
James — even  in  the  organ. — the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  our  f‘  eagle-winged  raptures  ;” 
and  there  was  a  taint  of  the  black  drop  of 
melancholy  in  his - - 

Shepherd.  Wheesht — wheesht — let  us 
keep  aff  that  subject.  All  men  ever  I 

knew  are  mad.  - 

ADVENTURE  OF  sir  JOHN  SINCLAIR’S 
SON  WITH  NAPOLEON. 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  Mr. 
George  Sinclair,  on  his  way  to  Vienna, 
was  arrested  by  some  French  scouts,  and 
conveyed  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
army.  “  Whence  do  you  come,  and 
where  are  you  going?”  inquired  Buona¬ 
parte,  in  that  tone  of  voice  which  usually 
preceded  a  sentence  of  death.  I  have 
come  from  the  University  of  Jena,’’  was 
the  reply  ;  “  and  am  proceeding  to  Vien¬ 
na,  where  I  shall  find  letters  and  orders 
from  my  father.”— “  And  who  is  your 
father  ?” — c<  Sir  John  Sinclair.” — “  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  he  who  writes  on  agricul¬ 
ture  ?’  ei  The  same.  Sire.”  Napoleon 
said  something  to  General  Duroc,  and 
then  continued  his  interrogatory  in  a  some¬ 
what  milder  tone. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  who  was,  at  this  time, 
scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  joined  to  a 
prepossessing  person  a  vast  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  geography  and  history,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  all 
the  sovereign  houses  of  Germany.  His 
acquirements  astonished  Buonaparte,  who, 
after  conversing  with  him  for  two  hours,' 
told  Duroc  to  let  him  be  escorted  to  the 
advanced  posts,  and  allowed  to  continue 
his  journey.  This  unexpected  favour 
was  the  more  flattering  to  Mr.  Sinclair, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  indebted  for  it  entire¬ 
ly  to  his  own  merit.  Week .  Rev. 


Never  was  that  man  merry  that  had 
more  than  one  woman  in  his  bed,  one 
friend  in  his  bosom,  one  faith  in  his 
heart. 

FASHIONABLE  FOOLERY. 

The  following  is  also  from  the  same 
northern  periodical  which  we  have  spoken 
of  in  another  part  of  our  sheet.  Our  rea¬ 
ders  will  perceive  that  it  is  written  in  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  description  of  gentlemen’s  cos¬ 
tume  given  in  some  soi-disant  “  Fashion¬ 
able  Magazine.”  It  cannot  fail  to  excite 
a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  these  panders 
to  foppery,  and  the  expensive  tailors  by 
whom,  we  presume,  it  is  principally  sup¬ 
ported. 

“  Novelties  in  Gentlemen' s  Dresses  for 
March ,  1829. 

The  hair  is  dyed  of  a  brighter  sea-green 
than  last  month,  and  combed  up  in  front 
a-la-cockaioo.  It  is  cut  quite  close  at  the 
sides.  The  coat  is  of  Bourbon  white, 
made  long  in  the  waist,  and  buttoning  all 
down  in  front  with  buttons  about  the  size 
of  breakfast -saucers,  which  give  it  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  The  buttons  are 
not  of  the  sugar-loaf  form,  but  flat,  like 
the  wearers.  The  sleeves  are  nearly  two 
feet  longer  than  the  hands,  which  they 
entirely  cover,  flapping  about  in  an  easy 
degage  manner,  which  is  highly  becom¬ 
ing.  The  cravat  is  superseded  by  a  frill 
thirty  inches  wide,  which  falls  down  over 
the  vest.  Many  gentlemen  of  fashion,  in 
the  evening,  wear  half-moons  painted  on 
thei~  cheeks  in  fancy  colours.  The  cu¬ 
lottes  are  made  rather  wide,  tying  with 
scarlet  strings  at  the  knee,  which  is  now 
worn  at  precisely  the  middle  of  the  ealf. 
The  pockets  are  extraordinarily  capacious, 
and  the  holes  extend  from  the  hip  all  down 
the  thigh.  The  stockings  are  generally 
white,  with  green  clocks,  of  a  very  large 
and  showy  pattern.  The  shoes  are  red, 
and  turn  up  at  the  toe  about  two  inches, 
with  a  gay  flourish.  The  style  of  parure 
which  is  extremely  fashionable,  is  called  the 
mode  a-la-Grimaldiy  after  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  exquisite,  once  well-known  in 
the  gav  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  the  Wells  of  Sadler.” 


LENT  PENANCES. 

At  this  season,  the  penances  performed 
in  some  popish  countries,  and  particularly 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  in  the  full  extra¬ 
vagance  of  imagination  ;  such  as  going 
about  the  streets  with  chains,  and  bare¬ 
footed,  scourging  themselves  in  the  chur¬ 
ches,  &c.  The  following  curious  anec¬ 
dote,  relative  to  such  penances,  is  taken 
from  the  Welsh  Chronicle  of  the  Princes. 

‘c  When  Ethelwolf,  (the  father  of  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great,)  arrived  in  Rome,  having 
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on  his  journey  seen  persons  of  many  na¬ 
tions,  some  of  whom  were  naked,  and 
others  in  chains,  performing  penance  in 
the  most  populous  cities,  which  had  ex¬ 
cited  his  commiseration ;  he  prevailed 
upon  the  pope  to  grant,  that  no  one  of  his 
kingdom  should,  in  future,  be  enjoined  to 
perform  penance  naked,  or  in  chains, 
either  there,  or  when  absent  from  his  na¬ 
tive  country.”  J. 


Denon  observes,  a  calm  at  sea  resem¬ 
bles  that  artificial  sleep  which  is  effected 
by  opium  in  an  ardent  fever :  the  disease  is 
suspended,  but  no  good  is  derived  from  it. 


EASTEP.  CUSTOM. 

The  custom  of  eating  a  gammon  of  ba¬ 
con  at  Easter,  which  is  still  kept  up  in 
many  parts  of  England,  was  founded  on 
this,  viz.  to  show  their  abhorrence  of 
Judaism  at  that  solemn  commemoration 
of  our  Lord’s  resurrection. 


AMIABLE  HABITS  OF  NORWAY  WOLVES 
AND  BEARS. 

Mr.  Derwent  Ccnway,  in  his  pleasant 
and  entertaining  work,  entitled,  a  e(  Jour¬ 
ney  through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den¬ 
mark*,”  says,  “  In  Norway,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  infested  by  wolves,  whose 
character  is  pretty  much  the  same  when¬ 
ever  they  are  found,  I  have  made  many 
inquiries  respecting  their  habits  and  cha¬ 
racter,  and  1  suspect  they  have  got  a  worse 
name  than  they  deserve  ;  for,  although 
they  will  undoubtedly  make  a  meal  of  a 
sheep  or  a  horse,  if  these  should  fall  in 
their  way,  yet  they  are  utterly  harmless 
towards  the  human  race  ;  and  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  bear,  the  only  savage  animal 
which  inhabits  Norway,  (I  speak  of  the 
brown,*j  not  the  Polar  bear,)  I  believe  I 
may  also  allow  it  a  character  equally  fa¬ 
vourable.  A  bear  is  not  wholly  carni¬ 
vorous.  In  summer  it  is  never  in  great 
want  of  food;  and  a  traveller  need  be 
under  no  apprehension,  if  perchance  Bruin 
should  cross  his  path.  In  winter,  indeed, 
I  should  not  be  inclined  to  trust  him ; 
hunger  then  renders  him  savage,  and  it  is 
best  to  get  out  of  his  way.  The  same 
cause  changes  the  character  of  the  wolf  in 
winter ;  yet  even  then,  the  traveller  in 
his  sledge  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  troop  that  follows  him  over  the  ice,  if 
he  but  adopt  the  simple  precaution,  pro¬ 
bably  familiar  to  the  reader,  of  attaching 
a  long  rope  to  the  sledge,  terminated  by 
a  piece  of  knotted  wood,  which,  dancing 
upon  the  ice,  keeps  the  timorous  animals 
at  a  distance.” 


*  Mr.  Conway’s  Journey  forms  the  thirty- 
eighth  volume  of  “  Constable’s  Miscellany.” 


Cugtotng  c£  ^Tarnug 
Couutmg. 


APRIL  FOOLS  IN  THE  EAST. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  ridi¬ 
culous  ancient  custom  of  making  fools  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  still  practised  with 
much  zest  in  England,  and  in  several 
other  countries  of  Europe,  should  be  also 
practised  in  the  East  Indies :  but  such 
really  appears  the  case ;  for  we  find,  in 
vol.  2  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  custom  as  observed 
by  the  Hindoos,  given  by  Col.  Pearce. 

“  During  the  Huli,  .when  mirth  and 
festivity  reign  among  the  Hindus  of  every 
class,  one  subject  of  diversion  is  to  send 
people  on  errands  and  expeditions  that  are 
to  end  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  person  sent. 
The  Huli  is  always  in  March,  and  the 
last  day  is  the  general  holiday.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  any  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  English  custom  ;  but  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  very  ancient,  and  is  still  kept  up 
even  in  great  towns,  though  less  in  them 
than  in  the  country  :  with  us  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  class  of  people,  but 
in  India  high  and  low  join  in  it ;  and  the 
late  Surajah  Dowlah,  1  am  told,  was  very 
fond  of  making  Huli  fools,  though  he  was 
a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank.  They 
carry  the  joke  here  so  far  as  to  send  let¬ 
ters,  making  appointments  in  the  name  of 
persons,  who,  it  is  known,  must  be  absent 
from  their  houses  at  the  time  fixed  upon  ; 
and  the  laugh  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  trouble  given.” 

A  custom,  observed  in  the  same  manner 
and  at  the  same  season,  must  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  origin,  and  be  of 
so  great  antiquity  as  to  be  accounted  for 
satisfactorily,  only  by  considering  it  as 
having  begun  previous  to  the  dispersion 
of  mankind  over  the  earth.  Mr.  Maurice, 
the  author  of  the  Indian  Antiquities,  con¬ 
siders  the  custom  to  have  been  one  of  the 
sports  originally  introduced  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  as 
astronomical  epochs  and  periods  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  marked  in  many  instances  by 
festivals,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  was 
first  instituted  for  such  a  purpose. 

THE  EED-E-NOU  ROZE. 

A  Persian  Spring  Festival . 

The  Eed-e-Nou-Roze,  or  the  feast  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  is  to  this  day  observed 
with  as  much  joy  and  festivity  as  by  the 
ancient  Persians.  This  single  institution 
of  former  days  has  triumphed  over  the  in¬ 
tolerant  bigotry  which  destroyed  the  re¬ 
ligion  it  was  grounded  on  ;  and  the  Maho- 
medans  of  Persia  have  chosen  rather  to 
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be  upbraided  with  the  impious  observance 
of  what  their  enemies  term  a  usage  of  in¬ 
fidels* *,  than  to  abolish  a  feast  so  cherish¬ 
ed  by  their  ancestors.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  discovered  another  reason  for  cele¬ 
brating  this  day  ;  it  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  elevation  of  Ali  to  the  caliphate. 
There  are  many  fabulous  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  the  feast  of  Nou-Roze.  The 
Ghebers,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  who  were 
the  fotmer  inhabitants  of  Persia,  computed 
by  the  solar,  and  not  by  the  lunar  year  ; 
theirs  was  divided  into  twelve  months,  and 
evefy  day  of  the  month,  as  well  as  the 
month  itself,  was' named  after  one  of  their 
angeis.  The  ancient  kings  used  to  dress 
in  a  particular  robe  every  day.  Scarlet, 
richly  embroidered,  or  rather  woven  with 
gold,  was  the  dress  for  the  day  Hormuzd, 
the  Nou  Roze,  or  vernal  equinox.  Many 
reasons  are  stated  to  show  why  this  day 
is  kept  aS  a  festival.  God,  one  author 
says,  began  the  creation  upon  it,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  planets  to  move  in  their  various 
orbits.  Another  affirms,  that  Jemsheedf 
built  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and  entered 
it  on  this  day,  which  he  ordered  in  future 
to  be  kept  as  a  joyous  feast.  Many  other 
equally  fabulous  accounts  are  given  of 
the  origin  of  this  festival ;  but  the  fact  is, 
it  is  the  opening  of  the  spring,  the  day  on 
which  winter  is  over,  and  the  season  of 
gladness  Commences. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  king  to  march 
out  of  his  capital  on  the  Nou-Roze,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  ministers,  nobles,  and  as 
many  of  his  army  as  can  be  assembled. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  day  commence 
with  a  review  ;  and  then  the  tribute  and 
presents  of  all  the  rulers  and  governors  of 
the  different  provinces  are  laid  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  which  is  placed  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  tent  pitched  for  the  purpose  in  an 
open  plain.  The  King  remains  in  camp 
several  days,  which  are  passed  in  joy  and 
festivity  Horse-races  j  are  among  the 


,  '  - 

*  The  Turks  continually  upbraid  the  Per- 
sians  with  then-  observing  a  feast  instituted  by 
the  worshippers  of  fire. 

t  According  to  another  account,  equally  fa¬ 
bulous,  Jemsheed,  whose  name  was  originally 
Jum,  one  day  pitched  his  jewel-ornamented 
throne  on  an  eminence,  in  the  province  of 
Aderbejan;  and,  after  placing  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  sat  down  with  his  face  towards  the 
Rising  sun,  the  reflection  of  which,  from  the 
jewels  of  his  crown,  shed  a  lustre  that  dazzled 
all  around,  and  they  exclaimed  sheed,  lustre. 
This  title  was  added  to  his  name ;  and  the  day 
was  kept  as  a  feast. 

t  Horse-racing  has  always  been  deemed  wor. 
thy  of  the  patronage  of  the  Kings  of  Persia; 
and  there  are  annual  races,  not  only  at  the 
capital,  but  in  ali  the  principal  cities.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  according  to  the  age  of  the  horses  ; 
-  but  it  is  seldom  less  than  seven  miles,  or  more 
than  twenty-one.  The  object  is  not  bo  much 


amusements  ;  and  the  monarch,  whose 
favourite  horses  generally  win,  gives  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  fortunate  riders.  He  also  con  ¬ 
fers  dresses  of  honour  on  all  the  chiefs, 
nobles,  and  officers  of  his  government ; 
who  give  similar  marks  of  their  regard  to 
their  servants  and  dependants.  This  feast 
is  kept  with  equal  demonstrations  of  joy 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  con¬ 
tinues  nearly  a  week,§  but  the  first  day  is 
the  most  important.  On  this,  all  ranks 
appear  in  their  newest  apparel ;  they  send 
presents  of  sweetmeats)]  to  each  other; 
and  every  man  kisses  his  friend  on  the 
auspicious  morning  of  the  Nou-Roze. 

Malcolm's  Persia . 


THE  CUNNING  OP  A  COUNTRYMAN. 

From  the  Italian. 

A  countryman  driving  a  load  of  fire¬ 
wood  to  sell,  called  aloud,  “  Guarda  / 
guarda  /”  (take  care.)  A  coxcomb  not 
willing  to  make  way,  was  struck  by  the 
man,  and  his  cloak  was  torn.  Determined 
to  make  him  pay  for  it,  the  gallant  in¬ 
stantly  took  the  clown  before  a  magis¬ 
trate,  who  heard  the  cause  of  the  com¬ 
plainant,  and  turning  to  the  countryman, 
asked  if  it  was  true  ;  but  received  no  an¬ 
swer.  The  magistrate,  addressing  him  of 
the  cloak,  said,  <i  What  wotild  you  have 
me  do  with  one  that  is  dumb  ?”  “  Dumb^! 
he  is  not  dumb  ;  it  is  not  a  minute  ago 
since  he  was  calling,  with  all  his  might, 
guarda  !  guarda  /”  “  Then  if  he  did 


to  try  the  speed  as  the  strength  of  the  horses, 
and  to  discover  those  which  can  be  depended 
on  for  long  and  rapid  marches.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  ridden  by  boys  between  twelve  and  four¬ 
teen.  Mares  never  run,  nor  are  they  used  In 
Persia  for  military  purposes,  except  by  the 
Arab  tribes,  who,  like  their  brethren  in  Arabia, 
give  them  a  preference, 

§  The  exact  time  of  its  continuance  does  not 
appear  fixed.  The  rejoicings  sometimes  last 
six  days,  at  others  only  three,  and  those  who 
have  neither  money  nor  time  td  waste,  are 
content  with  observing  the  first  day,  that  of 
the  vernal  equinox. 

||  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  the 
inhabitants  live  so  much  upon  sweetmeats  a3 
in  Persia.  The  finest  Is  the  guzangabeen,  made 
of  the  honey  of  the  guz  or  tamarisk  tree,  mixed 
with  some  flour  of  sugar.  This  honey  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  insect  or  small  worm,  which  re¬ 
sembles  a  white  thread.  It  lies  on  the  leaf  of 
the  tree,  and  appears  inert.  During  forty  days 
in  summer,  the  insects  are  brushed  off  the 
leaves  every  three  days,  and  they  always  col¬ 
lect  again  in  astonishing  number  .  The  guz- 
angabeen  is  chiefly  found  in  Irak.  I  received 
the  above  description  of  it  from  an  English 
gentleman,  who  saw  the  insect  on  the  tree 
when  travelling  through  that  province. 
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call  out,”  said  the  magistrate,  “  you  ought 
to  have  taken  care,  and  your  cloak  would 
not  have  been  torn.”  Angiolina. 


THE  REWARD  OF  WISDOM. 

Damon,  the  preceptor  of  Pericles,  was 
banished  by  the  Athenian  Senate,  and  his 
goods  confiscated  by  a  decree  of  ten  years 
exile,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  was 
thought  to  have  a  greater  share  of  wis¬ 
dom  than  was  common  to  the  rest. 


SECRECY. 

The  Roman  general,  Metellus,  was 
once  asked  by  a  young  centurion,  what 
enterprise  he  had  then  in  hand  ?  And 
that  the  wise  Roman  might  free  himself 
from  such  impertinent  questions  from 
others,  he  told  him,  “  If  he  thought  his 
shirt  was  privy  to  any  of  his  designs,  be 
would  pluck  it  off  and  burn  it.” 


Palpable  Hits. 

Goer — the  Essex  carrier. 

Pullet — Egg  Merchant,  Pentonville. 
Driver — the  Greenwich  Coachman. 

Unpalpable  Hits. 

Messiah — Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  near 
Houndsditch. 

Dark — Glazier  and  Fan  Light  Maker, 
Smith-street. 

Boys— Man  Milliner,  Soho-square, 
Odd  Associations. 

Moon,  Boys  and  Graves,  Booksellers, 
Splice,  Cut  and  Short,  Altornies. 

Gav,  Death  and  Co.  Factors. 

Godbold  and  Evil,  Bakers.  Q. 


EPIGRAM. — An  Object  gained. 

Sweet  Lydia,  longing  much  to  marry. 

For  forty  years  was  doom’d  to  tarry. 

Although  by  worrying  all  her  stars, 

An  object  came— a  son  of  Mars  ! 

The  Major,  in  his  upper  story. 

Had  barter’d  half  his  skull  for  glory  : 

An  eye  was  gone  ;  a  broken  nose 
Droop’d  o’er  his  jaws’ dismantled  rows; 

One  arm  was  missing ;  t’  other’s  fracture 
Gave  signs  of  bullet  manufacture. 

A  leg  was  absent  without  leave 
Still  Lydia  felt— like  mother  Eve; 

Sigh’d  “  All  must  marry— when  they  can 
And  gained  her  object ,  and  her  man. 

FUSELI  THE  PAINTER. 

This  able  and  eccentric  artist,  in  his 
earlier  days,  was  much  distressed  for 
money,  and  frequently  had  not  a  shilling 
to  buy  canvass,  so  that  at  once  when  a 
picture  was  ordered,  he  was  obliged  to 
paint  over  another  which  he  had  finished. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  the  country,  at  Lady 
Guildford’s.  One  of  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sures  he  enjoyed  was  rising  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  walking  in  the  gar¬ 


dens — “  Oh,  my  God  !  it  is  delightful !” 
he  used  to  say.  He  had  been  long  inti¬ 
mate  with  Mr.  Coutts,  whose  kindness  to 
him  he  always  duly  appreciated.  When 
Fuseli  had  finished  his  picture  of  the 
Lazar-house,  Mr.  Coutts  came  to  see  it. 
He  viewed  it  attentively  for  some  time  ; 
at  length  the  scene  of  hopeless  misery,  so 
touchingly  depicted,  softened  him  to  tears. 
He  asked  Fuseli  the  price  of  it.  I  think  it 
was  300  guineas.  Taking  up  a  piece  of 
paper,  he  wrote  a  checque  for  that  sum, 
and  presented  it  to  Fuseli,  desiring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  picture  should  retain 
its  station  in  his  rooms.  New  Mon. 


A  TWOPENNY  FALL  INTO  A  VICARAGE. 

A  singular  reading  occurred  in  the  Ox¬ 
ford  paper  last  week,  by  the  redundant 
accident  of  the  letter/.  “  The  Rev.  R. 
Twopenny  Fell  off  (of)  St.  John’s  to 
the  vicarage  of  North  Stoke.”  A  cantab 
naturally  asked,  if  his  living  was  not 
precarious  after  falling  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  ‘f  No,”  was  the  reply,  (t  Re- 
surgat ” — — “  He  is  risen.”  Q. 

EPIGRAM 

TO  A  GROCER  THAT  HAD  A  REMARKABLE 
PUG-NOSE. 

To  hang  his  scales  on,  Thomas  had  a  hook. 

His  shop  was  full  of  folks, — alas !  it  broke ; 
He’s  puzzled  what  to  do,  and  no  one  knows, — 
Why  d — n  it,  hang  your  scales  upon  your  nose. 
Alford.  R.  Walton. 

EPIGRAM  FROM  MARTIAL. 

You  are  so  like  each  other  in  your  lives, 

The  worst  of  husbands  and  the  worst  of  wives  ; 
A  mighty  wonder  it  appears  to  me. 

That  such  a  couple  cannot  well  agree. 

Alford.  J.  R.  Quarnby. 


BLUNDER, 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  1st,  an  act 
was  passed  to  prevent  th q  further  growth 
of  Popery ,  which,  by  the  mistake  of  the 
printer,  ran  thus,  “  An  Act  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  Poetry .”  N.  N. 


AN  EPIGRAM. 

To  write  an  Epigram,  I  put  off  care. 

Which,  to  write  well,  requires  the  largest 
share.  P. 


EPITAPH 

Of  Paul  Fuller  and  Peter  Potter,  who 
lie  buried  close  by  each  other  in  Shrews¬ 
bury  Church-yard  : 

’Tis  held  by  Peter  and  by  Paul, 

That  when  we  fill  our  graves  or  urns, 
Ashes  to  ashes  crumbling  fall. 

While  dust  to  dust  once  more  returns  ; 
And,  lo,  a  truth  unmeant  for  mirth, 
Appears  in  monumental  lay, 

Paul’s  grave  is  filled  with  Fuller’i  earth, 
And  Peter’s  cramra’d  with  Potter’s  clay: 
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Stars  aun  C&ronoloojl, 


DATE. 


April  1 


—  5 


DAYS. 


Wed. 


Thurs 


Frl. 


Sat. 


SUN. 


Mon. 


DIARY. 


St  Gilbert,,  B.  of 
Catbness,  died 
a.d. 1240. 

High  Water. 

Oh.  59m.  —  mor. 
1 —  26m.  —  aft. 

St.  Theodosia. 
Sun  ris  32m  aft  5 
—  sets  29 - 6 


DATE. 


April  1 


Sts.  Agape,  Cin¬ 
ema,  &  Irene, 
sisters. 

New  Moon, 

21m  aft.  10  night 


Tuesd! 


St.  Isidore,  B.  of 
Saville,  died 
a  d.  606. 

5th  Sun.  in  Lent 
i.ess.  for  the  DAY 
3  c.  Exod.  morn 

5  c. - even 

St.VincentFerrer 
died  a.d.  1419 
St.  Celestine- 
High  Water. 
30m.  after  4  mor 
49m. - 4  aft. 


St.  Dionisius  of 
Corinth,  died 
a.d. 178. 


COR RESPOND  IN  3  CHRONOLOGY. 


For  accounts  of  popular  customs  observed  on  this 
day,  which  is  vulgarly  termed  in  England  All 
Fools’ Day,  see  oar  present  and  last  Numbers, 
April  Fool  Day  appears  to  answer  to  the  Feast  of 
Fools,  which  was  held  on  the  1st  of  January,  of 
which  festival  Du  Cange,  in  his  Glossary,  gives 
a  particular  account. 

The  virgin  saint  recorded  to-day  was  a  native  of 
Tyre.  Her  martyrdom  took  place  at  Ceeserea  in 
the  year  a.d.  308. 

1755 — The  capture  of  Severndroog  Castle  (on  the 
Malabar  coast,  six  miles  south  of  Bombay,  in 
Asia)  belonging  to  Angria,  a  noted  pirate,  was 
effected  on  this  day  by  Commodore  James.  In 
1784,  the  wife  of  the  Commodore,  Lady  James  of 
Ethain,  to  commemorate  this  heroic  event,  and 
to  manifest  her  affectionate  respect  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  her  late  husband,  erected,  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Mr.  Jupp,  the  structure  called  Severn - 
droog  Castle ,  on  the  northern  brow  of  Shooter’s 
Hill,  Kent.  The  building  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
with  turrets  at  each  angle  ;  the  summit  of  this 
edifice  is  upwards  ' of  140  feet  higher  than  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  charming 
poet  Bloomfield,  in  his  piece  entitled  Shooter’s 
Hill,  has  the  following  beautiful  stanza — 

This  far-seen  monumental  tower 
Records  the  achievements  of  the  brave  ; 

And  Angria’s  subjugated  power, 

Who  plundered  on  the  eastern  wave  : 

I  would  not  that  such  turrets  rise. 

To  point  out  where  my  bones  are  laid, 

Save  that  some  wandering  bard  might  prize 
The  comforts  of  its  broad  cool  shade. 

These  saints,  who  were  sisters,  and  natives  of 
Thessalonica,  were  martyred  by  order  of  Dulce- 
tius,  one  of  Dioclesian’s  governors,  a.d.  304,  for 
secreting  many  volumes  of  the  scriptures,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  emperor’s  order. 

1632.— Expired  on  this  day,  the  celebrated  pastor 
and  poet,  George  Herbert.  This  exemplary  di¬ 
vine  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of  Sacred 
Poems,  entitled,  the  ‘  Temple,’  as  well  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  book  called,  a  ‘  Priest  to  the  Temple,* 
which  should  be  the  vade  mecum  of  every  cler¬ 
gyman.  Isaac  Walton,  the  biographer  of  Mr. 
H.  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms,  *  he  died 
like  a  saint,  unspotted  of  the  world,  full  of  alms- 
deeds,  full  of  humility,  and  all  the  examples  of 
a  virtuous  life.’ 

1794. — On  this  day,  the  republican  Danton,  Wes- 
terman,  and  six  others,  found  guilty  of  plotting 
the  re-establishment  of  royalty  on  the  throne  of 
France,  perished  by  the  guillotine. 

1828. — On  this  day  (the  anniversary  of  his  death) 
a  grand  jubilee  was  held  at  Nuremberg  in  honour 
of  the  great  artist  Albert  Durer,  upon  which  oc¬ 
casion  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  The  statue  is  to  be  of  bronze,  and 
the  King  of  Bavaria  has  given  3000  florins. 

Our  saint  succeeded  Boniface  I.  in  the  pontificate. 
He  died  in  432* 

1779. — On  this  day  the  following  calamitous  cir¬ 
cumstance  took  place.  As  Miss  Reay  was  coming 
out  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  clergyman  named 
Hackman,  in  a  tit  of  jealousy  and  despair,  stepped 
up  to  her  and  shot  her  dead  *  for  which  crime  he 
was  executed  on  the  1 9th. 

1199 — On  this  day  the  gallant  Coeur-de-Lion  was 
wounded  before  the  castle  of  Chalons,  with  a 
poisoned  arrow,  which  caused  his  death.  The 
body  of  this  monarch  was  buried  at  the  feet  of 
his  father,  at  Fonteverard,  his  head  at  Rouen, 
and  his  heart  at  Charron  in  Poictou,  according 
to  his  directions. 
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See  page  211. 


HHlugtratsfr  Article. 

BARBA  YORGHI,  THE  GREEK 
PILOT. 


In  the  course  of  some  excursions  on  the 
-coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  autumn  of 
1827, 1  chanced  to  establish  my  quarters, 
for  awhile,  at  a  small  town,  called  by 
the  Turks  Chesme  (Ar.glice,  the  foun¬ 
tains.)  In  reference  to  classical  anti¬ 
quity,  I  may  mention,  that  Chesme  lies 
between  Erythrse  and  Teos,  which  once 
ranked  among  the  fairest  cities  of  the 
elegant  Ionia.”  In  modern  history  it 
is  distinguished  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  by 
the  Russians,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1770. 
Its  mercantile  celebrity,  which  is  of  greater 
advantage  than  its  ancient  or  modern  re¬ 
collections,  is  derived  from  an  extensive 
trade  in  raisins ;  nearly  all  that  fruit, 
denominated  in  England  Smyrna  raisins, 
being  the  product  of  its  neighbourhood, 
and  shipped  at  Chesme.  It  is  situated  on 
a  narrow  creek,  opposite  to  the  unfortu- 
Vol.  Ill.  P 


nate  island  and  city  of  Scio,  from  which 
it  is  about  nine  miles  distant. 

By  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  P. 

W - •,  I  was  tolerably  lodged  in  the 

house  of  a  Turk,  who  had  vacated  it  for 
his  use.  In  this  eastern  mansion  were 
many  strange  things  ;  but  the  strangest  of 
all  was  an  old  Greek  we  engaged  as  ser¬ 
vant,  who  acted  as  valet,  cook,  and  groom, 
and  who  was  called  Barba  Yorghi  (Uncle 
George.)  This  man,  I  was  informed,  had 
been  on  board  the  ship  of  the  Captain 
Pasha,  when  the  Greek  Captain  Canaris 
blew  the  lofty  Moslemin  into  the  air,  off 
Scio.  It  is  not  often  one  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  details  from  the  survivor 
of  such  a  night— -besides,  the  peculiarity 
of  his  appearance  and  manner,  his  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  a  rude  but  striking  sort  of 
eloquence  he  possessed,  interested  me. 
One  evening,  therefore,  I  invited  him  to 
come  into  my  room,  and  discuss  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  life  at  length. 

Leaving  his  slippers  at  the  door,  Barba 
Yorghi  advanced  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  sat  down  cross-legged  on  a  low 
sofa,  cleared  his  throat  with  a  glass  of 
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Scio  rakie,  and  began  his  tale,  which  was, 
indeed,  one  of  adventure  and  woe.  But 
as  this  narrative  was  of  great  length,  and 
the  reader  in  England  may  not  have  all 
the  leisure  and  taste  for  a  f‘  long  story” 
that  I  had  in  my  Asiatic  solitude,  I  will 
hastily  dispatch  the  early  adventures,  and 
merely  let  Barba  Yorghi  tell  himself  the 
last  and  most  interesting  of  them. — He 
was  a  native  of  Chesme,  and  the  son  of 
respectable  Greek  parents  of  the  place. 
H  is  father  died  when  he  was' about  twelve 
years  of  age  ;  his  mother  soon  followed, 
and  he  was  left  a  helpless  orphan.  By 
the  assistance  of  a  charitable  relation  he 
was  shipped  on  board  a  Turkish  sacco- 
leva,  where  he  was  exposed  to  brutal 
treatment.  In  process  of  lime,  he  rose 
from  cabin-boy  to  the  rank  of  sailor  ;  and 
in  that  capacity  visited  Smyrna,  Scio,  and 
most  of  the  Greek  islands.  In  some  of 
these  places  he  picked  up  money ;  but 
among  the  famous  swimmers  and  sponge- 
divers  of  the  islands  of  Calymna  and 
Stanchio,  he  improved  himself  in  an  ac¬ 
quirement  (i.  e.  swimming)  to  which  he 
was  destined  twice  to  owe  his  life,  and  in 
a  rare  manner :  the  first  time  was  in  his 


young  days,  at  Stanchio.  Getting  into  a 
love  scrape,  and  being  pursued  by  the 
enraged  relatives  of  the  fair  islander  (by 
night,)  he  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  made 
for  the  opposite  island  of  Calymna,  swim¬ 
ming  farther,  and  probably  faster,  from 
his  mistress  than  ever  did  the  enamoured 
Leander,  of  swimming  memory,  to  his. 
The  distance  from  one  island  to  the  other 
is  more  than  five  miles ;  but  having  rested 
on  one  of  the  two  small  islets  about  mid¬ 
way  between  them,  he  reached  at  last  the 
island  of  Calymna. 

After  this  important  adventure  he  be¬ 
came  more  prudent  in  his  love,  and  (as 
men  will  do)  more  careful  of  his  money. 
By  dint  of  labour  and  economy,  he  more 
than  once  acquired  what,  in  his  humble 
ideas,  was  wealth, — but  as  often  was  he 
reduced,  by  misfortune  and  oppression, 
to  his  primitive  poverty.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  was  pennyless,  and  almost 
hopeless,  a  relation,  who  in  his  life-time 
had  never  given  him  any  thing  but  a  few 
paras,*  and  a  deal  of  good  advice,  on 

*  Para  is  the  smallest  Turkish  coin  j  forty 
£0  to  a  piaster,  and  a  piaster  is  now  less  than 
four-pence  English. 
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dying  left  him  the  property  .  he  could  no 
longer  keep,  and  which,  of  the  two,  he 
would  rather  have  fall  into  Yorghi’s  hands 
than  into  the  sultan’s  coffers.  Barba 
Yorghi  now  became  a  ship-owner  and 
merchant ;  and  being  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  soon  found  a  wife  at  the  village  of 
Aya-Paraskevis  (close  to  Chesme.)  who 
brought  an  addition  to  his  fortune  of  a 
good  house  and  an  extensive  vineyard. 
After  describing,  in  an  affecting  manner, 
his  boundless  affection  for  the  offspring 
of  his  old  age,  the  brilliant  projects  he 
formed,  and  the  hopes  he  entertained, 
poor  Yorghi  terminated  his  sad  tale  thus : 

You  shall  hear.  Sir,  how  cruelly  all 
these  hopes  were  blighted,  —  how  my 
proud  confidence  was  humbled  to  the  dust, 
and  how  I  became  the  lonely,  wretched, 
besotted  old  man  you  now  see  me. 

On  a  day  fatal  for  us,  an  affray  took 
place  in  our  village  (Aya-Paraskevis,  in¬ 
habited  solely  by  Greeks,  in  which  a 
Turk  of  some  consequence  was  killed,  and 
two  of  his  attendants  wounded.  I  was 
absent  at  the  time,  shooting  partridges  with 
my  wife’s  brother,  on  the  hill  of  Alacchitta, 
but  when  I  arrived  and  heard  the  fact,  I 
trembled  at  the  certain  consequences.  It 
was  true  the  Turk  had  been  killed  in  an 
attempt  to  commit  the  grossest  injury  upon 
a  beautiful  Greek  girl  of  the  village,  by 
her  relations,  and  a  young  man  her  lover ; 
and  that  they  who  had  done  the  deed,  and 
she  who  had  been  the  innocent  cause,  had 
prudently  taken  flight.  But  I  too  well 
knew  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  Turks, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  Turkish  justice, 
its  eagerness  on  every  occasion  to  effect 
an  avaniah ,  to  drain  money,  right  or 
wrong,  and  to  use  the  advantage  of  force 
to  the  utmost  extent.  The  most,  however, 
that  I  and  my  wife  apprehended,  (and 
that  to  us  blind,  avaricious  fools  that  we 
were,  seemed  a  mighty  evil,)  was,  that 
we,  from  our  comparative  wealth,  should 
be  obliged  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
fine  to  be  imposed  on  the  village,  for  a 
transaction  in  which  we  had  no  more  to 
do  than  if  we  had  been  living  in  the  sul¬ 
tan’s,,  palace  at  Stamboul. — Oh,  God  ! 
this  would  have  been  nothing — nothing  ! 
At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  a  numerous 
body  of  furious  Turks  rushed  into  the  vil¬ 
lage,  discharging  their  fire-arms  in  all 
directions,  as  is  their  wont.  A  pistol- 
ball  penetrated  through  one  of  my  slight 
shutters,  and  struck  my  Helenizza!  my 
lovely — my  innocent — my  happy  child  1 
who,  scarcely  comprehending  the  alarm 
of  her  parents,  had  fallen  quietly  asleep 
on  a  sofa  by  the  window.  One  shrill 
shriek,  which  still  rings  in  my  ears,  and 
turns  my  blood  to  ice,  warned  us  of  our 
unutterable  woe  !  She  threw  herself  off 


the  sofa  towards  me,  and  expired  at  my 
feet.  Oh,  Sir,  you  have  never  known 
what  is  pain,  if  you  have  not  felt  the  agony, 
the  madness  of  a  fond  father  !  What  suc¬ 
ceeded  around  us  for  some  time  I  have  no 
idea,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  care  of 
our  servant,  and  a  friend  or  two  who  ran 
into  our  apartment,  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pired,  lying  prostrate  by  the  side  of  our 
child,  in  the  flames  that  had  already 
reached  our  house  from  the  deserted  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  fugitives  thatHhe  Turks  had 
set  fire  to.  When  made  sensible,  I  took 
my  darling  in  my  arms,  and  we  went  into 
the  garden  behind  the  house  ;  there,  on 
the  bare  ground,  with  the  cold,  pallid, 
blood-stained  corpse  on  my  knees,  I  sat 
in  mute  despair,  heedless  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  my  property,  and  of  all  the  horrors 
committing  in  the  village.  Thus  passed 
the  night.  When  the  morning  dawned, 
the  hour  at  which,,  in  my  >happy  days,  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  arise,  and,  ere 
repairing  to  the  business  of  the  day,1  to 
kiss  my  sweet  little  slumberer — heaven 
and  earth  1  what  a  scene  did  its  hateful 
light  disclose  1  Could  it,  indeed,  be  she  ? 
my  rose,  my  brilliant  flowret — my  darling 
— late  so  full  of  life,  and  now  colourless, 
inanimate  as  the  marble  of  the  fountain  ! 
was  it  possible  ?  Could  a  morsel  of  dull 
lead,  scarcely  larger  than  the  black  pupil 
of  her  eye,  work  such  a  change  as  this  ? — 
could  the  art  of  man  do  so  much  and  so 
soon  ?  But  it  was  even  so — she  was  dead 
— dead !  and  the  blood  that  stained  my 
hands,  my  face,  my  bosom,  was  her  life’s 
blood.  My  brain  was  bewildered  ;  and 
when  my  friends  consolingly  said,  Hele¬ 
nizza  would  be  a  saint  in  heaven,  {  could 
not  comprehend  how  her  pure,  holy  spirit 
could  be  severed  or  separated  from  the 
pure,  angelic  form  I  still  clasped  in  my 
arms. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  some 
neighbours  came  to  inform  me  of  the  aga’s 
will,  and  of  the  sum  I  was  expected  to 
contribute  ;  for  even  the  Turks  had  not 
heart  to  face  the  wretchedness  they  had 
made.  I  took  the  money  from  my  casket, 
which  the  attention  of  my  servant  or 
friends  (and  none  of  mine)  had  rescued 
from  the  fire,  and  mechanically  counted 
out  the  pieces.  It  was  a  heavy  sum,  but 
it  cost  me  not  a  thought ;  I  could  have 
thrown  all  that  was  left  to  me  at  my  op¬ 
pressors’  feet  with  the  same  indifference. 
We  were  carried  (the  remains  of  my  He¬ 
lenizza,  my  wife,  and  myself)  to  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s  house,  ours  being  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  women  engaged  themselves  in  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  funeral,  and  at  the  even¬ 
ing  hour,  borne  down  with  grief,  1  stag¬ 
gered  after  the  flower-covered  corpse  of 
my  child  to  the  grave.  As  she  lay  ex- 
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tended  on  her  little  bier,  by  the  side  of  the 
dark  pit,  which  the  priests  were  sanctify¬ 
ing'  with  prayer  and  incense,  and  holy 
water,  the  rosy  glow  of  the  setting  sun 
flushed  over  her  face  ;  it  was  so  like  the 
glow  of  infantile  health  when  in  repose, 
that  again  I  could  not  understand  she  was 
sleeping  for  ever ;  but  they  lowered  her 
into  the  grave,  laid  the  pillow  under  her 
head,  placed  the  cross  on  her  breast,  and 
hid  my  child  from  my  sight  Even  then, 
so  near  did  my  state  of  mind  approach  to 
madness,  that,  had  I  not  been  restrained, 
I  would  have  torn  up  the  cold  earth  and 
the  hated  boards  that  concealed  her,  to 
attempt  if  yet  the  warmth  of  a  father’s 
embrace — a  father’s  heart — could  not  re¬ 
call  her  to  light  and  life.  But  I  afflict 
you,  Sir,  and  will  touch  lightly  on  the 
rest  of  my  sorrows. 

The  loss  of  her  child  and  her  fortune 
and  my  dissipation  and  profusion,  for  it 
was  only  when  stupified  by  wine  that  I 
could  find  peace,  and  for  the  remnant  of 
my  property  I  cared  nothing,  soon  sent 
my  wife  to  my  daughter’s  resting  place, 
I  continued  io  live  on  in  an  alternation  of 
drinking  and  sleeping,  for  I  dared  not  face 
the  horrors  of  my  solitary  room,  or  lay 
me  down  on  my  lowly  couch  until  the 
potent  wine-cnp  had  deluged  memory  and 
reflection — had  fallen  from  my  unsteady 
hand  ;  and  when  sleep,  by  far  the  kinder  of 
my  two  friends,  abandoned  me,  I  returned 
instantly  to  wine.  In  this  mode  of  life  I 
persisted,  until  I  had  not  a  para  left  me 
in  the  world,  and  it  was  only  the  pressure 
of  want,  the  gnawings  of  famine,  that 
aroused  me  once  more  to  exertion — to  the 
duties  and  labours  of  a  poor  man’s  life  ; 
though  several  limes  I  would  fain  have 
laid  myself  down  to  die,  even  by  the  pain¬ 
ful  death  of  hunger.  When  I  did  look 
about  me,  to  see  what  I  could  do,  an  Ip- 
sariot  captain,  who  had  known  me  many 
years,  suggested  that  I  might  embark  as  a 
pilot,  a  post  which  my  long  experience  in 
the  Archipelago,  my  acquaintance  with 
all  its  scattered  islands  and  narrow  pas¬ 
sages,  must  certainly  qualify  me  for.  A 
pilot,  therefore,  I  became,  and  again 
threaded  through  the  Cyclades,  sometimes 
with  a  good,  friendly  captain,  who  would 
share  his  cheering  glass  with  me, — some¬ 
times  with  a  penurious  brute,  who  would 
set  me  on  shore,  with  my  body  shrunk 
from  want  of  food,  and  my  belly  swollen 
with  unwholesome  water  ;  with  Imperial¬ 
ists,  French,  English,  with  Italians,  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  God  knows  what  other  nations. 
In  this  way  I  contrived  to  live  ;  busy  and 
dangerous  occupations,  a  rapid  variety  in 
associates  and  scenes,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  course  of  time,  tempered  the  poig¬ 
nancy  of  my  afflictions,  and  having  saved 


a  little  money,  about  seven  years  ago,  I 
thought  of  returning  to  this,  my  native 
place,  to  rest  awhile  in  peace, — to  breathe 
my  last  where  my  Helenizza  had  been, — 
to  recommend  some  kind  being  to  see  me 
laid  by  her  side.  With  this  idea  I  under¬ 
took  a  voyage  (which  I  intended  should 
be  my  last)  to  the  Dardanelles.  My 
usual  good  fortune  went  with  me  ;  we 
were  detained  by  a  Turkish  frigate  ;  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  in  want  of  pilots,  and 
some  kind  friend  mentioned  my  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  a  flattering  manner.  I  was  or¬ 
dered  on  board  the  frigate,  and,  instead 
of  returning  to  Chesme,  was  carried  to 
Constantinople,  thence  to  conduct,  where 
they  might  list,  the  tyrants  to  whom  I  had 
so  many  obligations.  But  I  am  wrong, 
I  should  not  say  conduct,  as  the  Turks 
will  hardly  ever  deign  to  listen  to  their 
pilot.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  what 
they  want  with  a  pilot  at  all,  unless  it  is 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  off  his, 
head,  when,  by  their  own  ignorance,  they 
have  run  their  ship  upon  a  rock.  A 
short  time  after  our  arrival  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  I  was  transported  to  a  large  ship 
of  the  line,  which  had  been  laid  up  for 
years,  but  was  now  destined  to  go  some¬ 
where,  and  do  something,  though  the 
where  andl  the  what  were  not  yet  de¬ 
cided  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Greek 
revolution,  it  might  have  been  long  ere 
she  had  emerged  from  the  Dardanelles, 
or  my  pilot-craft  been  exercised  in  any 
thing  but  an  occasional  sail  to  the  Prince’s 
Islands,  or  some  such  other  trip,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  splendor  of  a  blooming 
holiday. 

You  are  aware.  Sir,  that  before  our  re¬ 
volution,  all  the  seamen  of  the  Ottoman 
navy  were  Greeks,  the  Turks  confining 
themselves  to  the  more  noble  occupation 
of  firing  the  guns,  and  despising  all  the 
nautical  portion  of  the  service,  as  a  thing 
beneath  them.  When  the  rising  of  our 
nation  became  generally  known,  many 
of  these  sailors  fled,  as  opportunity  offer¬ 
ed,  from  the  ships  of  the  tyrants  to  those 
of  their  countrymen.  The  condition  of 
those  who  could  not  escape  became 
dreadful ;  the  Turks,  though  they  knew 
they  could  not  do  without  their  services, 
were  unable  to  suppress  their  hate  and 
revenge.  Whenever  intelligence  came 
of  any  success  obtained  by  our  brethren 
in  Greece,  the  pistol  and  yataghan  were 
sure  to  go  to  work  among  us.  Even  in 
times  of  no  extraordinary  excitement,  I  have 
seen  a  man  cut  down  by  my  side,  merely 
because  the  Turk  imagined  his  features 
bore  an  expression  of  joy  or  triumph,  A 
word  of  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  that  might  escape  a  Greek,  en¬ 
sured  him  instant  death.  Indeed,  no  state 
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could  well  be  worse  than  ours ;  and  what 
aggravated  its  bitterness  beyond  endur¬ 
ance,  was,  that  we  were  to  be  made,  in 
the  hands  of  our  tyrants,  the  means  of 
carrying  ruin  and  death  to  our  friends  and 
countrymen.  If  we  turned  our  eyes  to¬ 
wards  the  shore,  there  was  nothing  calcu¬ 
lated  to  console  us  there.  The  turbulent 
populace  of  the  immense  capital  was 
burning  with  the  fiercest  of  passions,  and 
eager  for  blood  and  pillage ;  every  day 
saw  some  of  the  noblest  or  richest  of  our 
unhappy  caste  fall  unresisting  victims  ; 
and  the  blood  of  the  ministers  of  our  holy- 
religion,  even  of  the  venerated  head  of 
our  church,  was  shed  with  remorseless 
profusion.  But,  to  continue  my  story. — 
It  was  on  board  of  the  ship  where  I,  and 
about  a  hundred  other  Greeks,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  serve,  that  the  Captain  Pasha 
embarked  early  in  the  year  of  1822. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  strong  fleet,  that 
was  then  all  ready,  set  sail.  The  first 
place  that  the  long  gathering  tempest  fell 
upon  was  the  island  of  Scio,  and  every 
body  knows  with  what  violence  it  fell. 
The  scenes  of  horror  that  were  played  off 
there,  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  have 
been  made  familiar  to  the  world  ;  and, 
coupled  with  the  more  recent  destruction 
of  Ipsar.a,  the  fall  of  Scio  will  long  be 
held  as  the  very  perfection  of  atrocity, 
beyond  which  it  would  be  difficult  even 
for  fiends  to  proceed.  By  day  I  heard 
the  shrieks  of  the  fleeing,  and  the  curses 
of  the  pursuers  ;  the  supplicating  voices 
of  women,  children,  and  old  men,  dying 
away  in  the  short,  tremulous  cry  of  death’s 
agony.  Day  after  day  I  heard  the  irre¬ 
gular  discharge  of  musketry,  with,  now 
and  then,  the  deep  roar  of  artillery  ;  I 
heard  the  crash  of  stately  houses,  as  their 
marble  walls  fell  to  the  earth  ;  I  saw  the 
smoke  extend  in  dense  masses  over  the  fair 
city,  and  rise,  at  intervals,  from  the  plea¬ 
sant  villas  and  olive  groves,  from  the 
bright  gardens  of  oranges  and  citrons, 
and  from  the  bosquets  of  the  favourite 
mastic. 

But  by  night  how  fearful  was  the  spec¬ 
tacle  1  The  murderer  reposed  from  his 
bloody  labours  ;  a  deathly  silence  reigned, 
broken,  occasionally,  by  the  loud  crack¬ 
ling  of  a  consuming  fire,  the  fall  of  a 
building,  or  the  savage  cry  of  some  Asia¬ 
tic  sentinel.  The  flames  rose  high  from 
tower  and  grove,  lighting  up  the  destruc¬ 
tion  they  were  making  ;  they  darted  in 
broad,  red  masses  across  the  channel  that 
divides  the  island  from  the  main,  and  re¬ 
flected  on  the  black  sides  and  lofty  sum¬ 
mit  of  Cape  Karabournou. 

To  be  continued . 


COUSINS. 


“  L’ Hymen,  dit-on ,  craint  les  petits  Cousins 

Scribe. 


Had  you  ever  a  Cousin,  Tom  f 
Did  your  Cousin  happen  to  sing  ? 

Sisters  we  have  all  by  the  dozen,  Tom  ; 

But  a  Cousin’s  a  different  thing. 

And  you’d  find  if  you  ever  had  kissed  her, 
Tom, 

(But  let  this  be  a  secret  between  us), 

That  your  lips  would  have  been  in  a  blister, 
Tom, 

For  they’re  not  of  the  Sister  genus. 

There  is  something,  Tom,  in  a  Sister’s  lip, 
When  you  give  her  a  good-night  kiss. 

That  savours  too  much  of  relationship, 

That  nothing  occurs  amiss  : 

But  a  Cousin’s  lip  if  you  once  unite 
With  yours,  in  the  quietest  way. 

Instead  of  sleeping  a  wink  that  night, 

You’ll  be  dreaming  the  following  day. 

And  people  think  it  no  harm,  Tom, 

With  a  Cousin  to  hear  you  talk  ; 

And  no  one  feels  any  alarm,  Tom, 

At  a  quiet  cousinly  walk 
But,  Tom,  you’ll  soon  find  what  I  happen  to 
know, 

That  such  walks  often  grow  into  straying, 
And  the  voices  of  Cousins  are  sometimes  so 
low. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  you’ll  be  saying ! 

And  then  there  happen  so  often,  Tom, 

Soft  pressures  of  hands  and  fingers. 

And  looks  that  were  moulded  to  soften,  Tom, 
And  tones  on  which  memory  lingers; 

That  long  ere  your  walk  is  half  over,  the 
strings 

Of  your  heart  are  all  but  in  play. 

By  the  voice  of  those  fair  demi-sisterly  things, 
In  not  quite  the  most  brotherly  way. 

And  the  song  of  a  sister  may  bring  to  you, 
Tom, 

Such  tones  as  the  Angels  woo, 

But  1  fear  if  your  Cousin  should  sing  to  you, 
Tom, 

You’ll  take  her  for  an  Angel  too; 

For  so  curious  a  note  is  that  note  of  their’s, 
That  you’ll  fancy  the  voice  that  gave  it 
Has  been  all  the  while  singing  the  National 
Airs, 

Instead  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

I  once  had  a  Cousin  that  sung,  Tom, 

And  her  name  may  be  nameless  now. 

But  the  sound  of  those  songs  is  still  ^oung, 
Tom, 

Though  we  are  no  longer  so; 

’Tis  folly  to  dream  of  a  bower  of  green, 

When  there  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  tree  ; — • 

But,  ’twixt  walking  and  singing,  that  Cousin 
has  been, 

God  forgive  her  ! — the  ruin  of  me. 

And  now  I  care  nought  for  society,  Tom, 

And  lead  a  most  anchorite  life. 

For  I’ve  loved  myself  into  sobriety,  Tom, 
And  out  of  the  wish  for  a  wife ; 

But,  oh  !  if  I  said  but  half  of  what  I  might  say. 
So  sad  were  the  lesson  ’twould  give, 

That  ’twould  keep  you  from  loving  for  many  a 
day, 

And  from  Cousins— as  long  as  you  live. 

New  Mon. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. 


We  hail  with  considerable  pleasure 
the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  the 
<f  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.” 

The  design  happily  commences  with 
a  popular  subject — “  Natural  History  a 
branch  of  science  particularly  amusing, 
instructive,  and  valuable  ;  one  that  the 
lover  of  nature  cannot  possess  too  much 
knowledge  of. 

The  work  under  notice  contains  a  mass 
of  agreeable  information,  written  in  a 
style  skilful  and  pertinent  .  its  pages 
abound  with  philosophical  and  curious 
observations  on  various  important  sub¬ 
jects,  and  diverting  anecdotes  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  character,  illustrative  of  animal 
sagacity,  that  cannot  fail  to  afford  the 
highest  gratification  to  all  classes  of 
readers. 

We  wish  we  could  speak  in  the  same 
terms  of  praise  of  the  graphic  merits  of 
the  volume,  as  we  have  done  of  its  lite¬ 
rary  merits.  We  are  told  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  that  the  engravings  are  executed 
te  by  competent  artists.”  We  do  not 
know  who  the  competent  individuals  are 
whose  labours  are  before  us,  but  this  we 
know,  that  they  are  miserably  deficient, 
poor,  spiritless,  and  ineffective,  both  in 
drawing  and  engraving  :  we  instance  the 
representations  at  pages  34,  49,  82,  112, 
123,  131,  134,  198,  which  are  not  many 
degrees  better  than  the  figures  of  animals 
made  by  boys  to  throw  dumps  at,  or 
the  cuts  which  adorn  the  school  i(  Pri¬ 
mer.”  The  defects  we  have  alluded  to,  the 
conductors  will  do  well  to  remedy  in 
their  succeeding  volumes.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  the 
subject  of  our  encomium.  The  following 
remarks  upon  the  Dogs  of  South  America 
which  displays  considerable  research,  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  extremely  curious,  and  wor¬ 
thy  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

et  The  bare  mention  of  the  dogs  of  South 
America  must  call  up  some  of  the  most 
painful  recollections  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

((  The  dog  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  before 
the  period  when  it  was  introduced  there 
by  the  Europeans,  if  we  except  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  species,  called  the  Alco, 
which  the  Peruvians  are  represented  to 
have  domesticated  as  a  sort  of  lap-dog. 
The  only  description  which  we  have  of 
this  animal,  is  in  a  work  by  Fernandez, 
and  the  rude  drawing,  which  is  there 
given  of  it,  enables  us  to  form  no  accu¬ 
rate  notion  of  its  peculiar  character.  At 
the  island  of  St.  Martha,  Columbus  found, 
according  to  Herreia’s  History  of  the 


Discovery  of  America,  “  many  dogs 
which  did  not  bark  these  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  a  species  of  wolf. 
The  horse,  the  ox  tribe,  and  the  hog, 
were  equally  unknown  to  the  Americans, 
before  the  discovery  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  conquerors  introduced  each  species, 
and  they  multiplied  so  amazingly,  that 
the  horses,  the  horned  cattle,  and  the 
hogs,  overran  the  whole  country,  and 
to  this  day  are  found  on  the  continent  of 
South  America  in  numerous  herds  ;  the 
horses  are  always  ready  for  the  service 
of  the  natives,  who  are  the  best  riders 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  bullocks  constantly 
offering  a  supply  of  food,  and  so  nume¬ 
rous,  that  they  are  sometimes  slaughtered 
for  their  hides  alone.  The  number  of 
the  dogs  is  much  lessened,  but  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  in  Hispaniola  (now  called 
Hayti)  Cuba,  and  all  the  Caribbee  is¬ 
lands,  they  were  in  such  quantities,  that 
they  were  occasionally  destroyed,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  ravages  (upon  the  calves  and 
foals  of  the  wild  cows  and  mares.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relations  of  the  American 
Voyagers  of  the  seventeen  century,  those 
dogs  hunted  in  packs  of  fifty  or  sixty, 
and  they  would  attack  a  herd  of  wild 
boars  without  any  fear.  The  late  Bishop 
of  'Calcutta,  Reginald  Heber,  in  his 
Journal,  cbnfirms  a  statement  which  used 
to  be  doubted  as  to  the  wild  dogs  hunting- 
ferocious  beasts.  He  states  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Khaysa  peasants,  near 
the  Chinese  frontier,  that  a  tyger  is  often 
killed  and  torn  to  pieces  by  (large  packs 
of  these  dogs,  which  give  tongue  and 
possess  a  very  fine  scent.  The  American 
wild  dogs  were  very  easily  reclaimed  to 
society.  If  their  whelps  were  taken  to 
the  towns,  they  would  grow  up  in  the 
most  perfect  submission  ;  this  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  all  wild  dogs,  they  never 
lose  their  respect  for  the  human  species, 
and  they  never  voluntarily  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  state  of  dependence  upon 
us,  which  seems  necessary  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  an  instinctive  feeling, 
e  ‘  Even  when  they  are  without  individual 
masters,  dogs  will  frequent  the  abodes  of 
man.  They  are  found  in  this  half-wild 
state  at  Lisbon,  and  at  Constantinople, 
and  other  cities  of  the  east.  They  are 
driven  as  unclean  from  the  houses  of  the 
Mahometans,  and  yet  the  same  people 
protect  them,  when  they  are  roaming 
about  their  dwellings.  The  dog1  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  according  to  a  tale  in  the 
Koran  of  Moliamed,  is  the  only  quadru¬ 
ped  admitted  into  heaven  ;  but  the  people 
of  the  east  have  more  substantial  reasons 
for  patronizing  their  half-wild  dogs  than 
they  find  in  the  legends  of  their  faith. 
Volney  in  his  Travels,  describes  the  dogs 
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of  Turkey  and  it  dependencies  as  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  clearing  the  streets  of 
the  garbage  and  carrion,  which  would 
otherwise  become  the  cause  of  pestilence 
and  death.  It  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  powerful  but  somewhat  revolting 
description  of  Lord  Byron  refers,  in  the 
poem  of  the  siege  of  Corinth  : 

‘  I  saw  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall, 

Howl  o’er  the  dead  their  carnival, 

Gorging  and  growling  o’er  caicase  and  limb — 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him. 

From  a  Tartar’s  skull  they  had  stript  the 
flesh. 

As  you  peel  a  fig  when  the  fruit  is  fresh. 

•  •  •  ••  •  o  • 

The  Tartar’s  skull  in  the  wild-dog’s  maw, 

And  the  hair  around  his  tangled  jaw.’ 

“  From  the  earliest  times  the  dogs  of  the 

east  appear  to  have  been  without  masters. 

The  following  passage  in  the  fifty-ninth 

Psalm  evidently  refers  to  this  custom : 

‘  At  evening  let  them  return,  and  let 

them  make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go 

round  about  the  city.  Let  them  wander 
«/ 

up  and  down  for  meat,  and  grudge  if 
they  be  not  satisfied  or,  according  to 
another  interpretation,  “  If  they  be  not 
satisfied,  there  they  will  stay  all  night.” 
Harmer,  a  commentator  on  the  Bible,  ex¬ 
plains  this  passage,  by  stating  the  fact, 
that  dogs  in  the  east  do  not  belong  to 
any  particular  persons,  as  our  dogs  do, 
nor.  to  be  fed  distinctly  by  such  as  might 
claim  some  interest  in  them,  but  get 
their  living  how  they  can. 

“  The  circumstances  attending  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  dogs  into  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  continent  and  islands,  and  their 
subsequent  wild  state,  are  thus  described 
in  “  The  History  of  the  Buccaneers.” 

“  e  But  here  the  curious  reader  may 
perhaps  inquire  how  so  many  wild  dogs 
came  here.  The  occasion  was,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  having  possessed  these  isles,  found 
them  peopled  with  Indians,  a  barbarous 
people,  sensual  and  brutish,  hating  all  la¬ 
bour,  and  given  only  to  killing,  and  making 
war  against  their  neighbours,  not  out  of 
ambition,  but  only  because  they  agreed 
not  with  themselves  in  some  common 
terms  of  language,  and  perceiving  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards  laid  great 
restrictions  upon  their  lazy  and  brutish 
customs,  they  conceived  an  irreconcile- 
able  hatred  against  them,  but  especially 
because  they  saw  them  take  possession 
of  their  kingdoms  and  dominions ;  here¬ 
upon  they  made  against  them  all  the  re¬ 
sistance  they  could,  opposing  every 
where  their  designs  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  Spaniards  finding  themselves  cruelly 
hated  by  the  Indians,  and  no  where  se¬ 
cure  from  their  treacheries,  resolved  to 
extirpate  and  ruin  them,  since  they  could 
neither  tame  them  by  civility,  nor  con¬ 


quer  them  with  the  sword.  But  the  In¬ 
dians,  it  being  their  custom  to  make  their 
woods  their  chief  places  of  defence,  at 
present  made  these  their  refuge  when¬ 
ever  they  fled  from  the  Spaniards  ;  here¬ 
upon  those  first  conquerors  of  the  New 
World  made  use  of  dogs,  to  range  and 
search  the  intricatest  thickets  of  woods 
and  forests,  for  those  their  implacable 
and  unconquerable  enemies  •,  thus  they 
forced  them  to  leave  their  old  refuge,  and 
submit  to  the  sword,  seeing  no  milder 
usage  would  do  it ;  hereupon  they  killed 
some  of  them,  and  quartering  their  bo¬ 
dies,  placed  them  in  the  highways,  that 
others  might  take  warning  from  such  a 
punishment ;  but  this  severity  proved  of 
ill  consequence,  for  instead  of  frightening 
them  and  reducing  them  to  civility,  they 
conceived  such  horror  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  resolved  to  detest  and  fly  their 
sight  for  ever  ;  hence,  the  greatest  part 
died  in  caves  and  subterraneous  places 
of  woods  and  mountains,  in  which  places 
I  myself  have  often  seen  great  number  of 
human  bones.  The  Spaniards  finding 
no  more  Indians  to  appear  about  the 
woods,  turned  away  a  great  number  of 
dogs  they  had  in  their  houses,  and  they 
finding  no  masters  to  keep  them,  betook 
themselves  to  the  woods  and  fields  to  hunt 
for  food,  to  preserve  their  lives  ;  thus, 
by  degrees,  they  became  unacquainted 
with  houses,  and  grew  wild.  This  is 
the  truest  account  I  can  give  of  the  mul¬ 
titudes  of  wild  dogs  in  these  parts.’ 

“  This  dreadful  narrative  is  abundantly 
confirmed  even  by  the  Spanish  historians. 

•  ••  •  ©  •  ®  • 

“  Columbus  was  in  many  respects  a 
good  and  great  man,  and  yet,  when  he 
found  upon  his  return  from  Spain  to 
Hispaniola,  that  the  unfortunate  people 
were  in  revolt  against  the  oppressions  of 
his  soldiers,  he  was  determined  to  put 
them  to  death,  in  the  most  cruel  manner, 
for  that  resistance  to  tyranny  which  was 
their  natural  right  and  duty.  He  went 
forth  against  the  wretched  people  with 
his  foot  soldiers  and  cavalry.  The  his¬ 
torian  Herrera,  adds,  4  part  of  the  force 
employed  upon  this  occasion,  consisted 
of  twenty  bloodhounds,  which  made 
great  havoc  amongst  the  naked  Indians.’ 
Only  one  of  the  writers  of  these  times 
speaks  of  such  cruelties  as  they  deserve, 
and  he  was  an  extraordinary  enthusiast, 
who  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  endeavour 
to  mitigate  the  fury  of  the  conquerors. 
The  name  of  this  benevolent  man  was 
Bartholomew  Las  Casas.  Relating  the 
events  which  took  place  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  he  says,  ‘In  three  or  four  months 
I  saw  more  than  seven  thousand  children 
die  of  hunger,  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
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had  been  dragged  away  to  work  in  the 
mines.  I  was  witness  of  other  cruelties 
not  less  horrible.  It  was  resolved  to 
march  against  the  Indians  who  had  fled 
to  the  mountains.  They  were  chased  like 
wild  beasts,  with  the  assistance  of  blood¬ 
hounds  who  had  been  trained  to  the  thirst 
for  human-blood.  Other  means  were 
employed  for  their  destruction,  so  that 
before  I  had  left  the  island,  a  little  time 
after,  it  had  become  almost  entirely  a  de¬ 
sert,  and  a  desert  it  has  partly  remained 
to  this  day.  The  coast,  which  was  most 
populous  at  the  time  when  Columbus 
first  touched  there,  is  that  which  extends 
westward  of  the  city  of  Trinidad,  along 
the  gulf  of  Xagua.’ 

.  .  .  .  “  The  whole 

race  of  Indians  has  long  since  passed 
away,  pining  and  perishing  beneath  the 
domination  of  the  strangers  whom  they 
welcomed  so  joyfully  to  their  shores. ’* 

“We  shudder,  and  yet  this  is  only  a  page 
out  of  the  great  book  of  human  history, 
which  records  but  little  else  than  evils 
committed  upon  mankind,  under  the  hate¬ 
ful  name  of  conquest  and  glory. 

“  We  could  almost  lose  our  love  of  dogs 
in  thus  learning  how  they  have  been 
trained  for  the  most  abominable  purposes, 
did  not  our  indignation  more  properly 
attach  to  those  who  so  trained  them 
.  .  .  .  It  is  delightful  to 

turn  from  the  bloodhounds  of  the  con¬ 
querors  of  America  to  the  Alpine  spa¬ 
niels  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard.  These 
wonderful  dogs  have  been  usually  called 
mastiffs,  probably  on  account  of  their 
great  strength,  but  they  strictly  belong 
to  the  sub-division  of  spaniels,  amongst 
which  are  found  the  shepherd’s  dog, 
the  Equimaux  dog,  and  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  most  distinguished  for  intelligence 
and  fidelity. 

“  The  convent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
is  situated  near  the  top  of  the  mountain 
known  by  that  name,  near  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  passes  of  the  Alps.,  be¬ 
tween  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  In  these 
regions,  the  traveller  is  often  overtaken 
by  the  most  severe  weather,  even  after 
days  of  cloudless  beauty,  when  the  gla¬ 
ciers  glitter  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  pink 
and  the  flowers  of  the  rhododendron 
appear  as  if  they  were  never  to  be  sul¬ 
lied  by  the  tempest.  But  a  storm  sud¬ 
denly  comes  on,  the  roads  are  rendered 
impassable  by  drifts  of  snow  ;  the  ava¬ 
lanches,  which  are  huge  loosened  masses 
of  snow  or  ice,  are  swept  into  the  val- 
lies,  ’  carrying  trees  and  crags  of  rocks 
before  them.  The  hospitable  monks, 
though  their  revenues  is  scanty,  open 
their  doors  to  every  stranger  that  presents 
himself.  To  be  cold,  to  be  weary,  to  be 


benighted,  constitute  the  title  to  their 
comfortable  shelter,  their  cheering  meal, 
and  their  agreeable  converse.  But  their 
attention  to  the  distressed  does  not  end 
here.  They  devote  themselves  to  the 
dangerous  task  of  searching  for  those  un¬ 
happy  persons  who  may  have  been  over¬ 
taken  by  the  sudden  storm,  and  would 
perish  but  for  their  charitable  succour. 
Most  remarkably  are  they  assisted  in  these 
truly  Christian  offices. 

“  They  have  a  breed  of  noble  dogs  in 
their  establishment,  whose  extraordinary 
sagacity  often  enables  them  to  rescue  the 
traveller  from  destruction.  Benumbed 
with  cold,  weary  in  the  search  for  a  lost 
track,  his  senses  yielding  to  the  stupifv- 
ing  influence  of  frost,  which  betrays  the 
exhausted  sufferer  into  a  deep  sleep,  the 
unhappy  man  sinks  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  snow-drift  covers  him  from  hu¬ 
man  sight.  It  is  then  that  the  keen  scent, 
and  the  exquisite  docility  of  these  admi¬ 
rable  dogs  are  called  into  action.  Though 
the  perishing  man  lie  ten  or  even  twenty 
feet  beneath  the  snow,  the  delicacy  of 
smell  with  which  they  can  trace  him  of¬ 
fers  a  chance  of  escape.  They  scratch 
away  the  snow  with  their  feet,  they  se-t 
up  a  continued  and  hoarse  sound,  which 
brings  the  monks  and  labourers  of  the 
convent  to  their  assistance.  To  provide 
for  the  chance  that  the  dogs,  without  hu¬ 
man  help,  may  succeed  in  discovering 
the  unfortunate  traveller,  one  of  them 
has  a  flask  of  spirits  round  his  neck,  to 
which  the  fainting  man  may  apply  for 
support,  and  another  has  a  cloak  to  cover 
him.  These  wonderful  exertions  are 
often  successful,  and  even  where  they 
fail  of  restoring  him  who  has  perished, 
the  dogs  discover  the  body,  so  that  it 
may  be  secured  for  the  recognition  of 
friends,  and  such  is  the  effect  of  the  tem¬ 
perature,  that  the  dead  features  preserve 
their  firmness  for  two  years.  One  of 
these  noble  creatures  was  decorated  with 
a  medal  in  commemoration  of  his  having 
saved  the  lives  of  twenty-two  persons ; 
who,  but  for  his  sagacity  must  have  pe¬ 
rished.  Many  travellers  who  have  crossed 
the  passage  of  St.  Bernard  have  seen  this 
dog,  and  have  heard,  around  the  blazing 
fire  of  the  monks,  the  story  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  career.  He  died  about  the 
year  1816,  in  an  attempt  to  convey  a 
poor  traveller  to  his  anxious  family.  The 
Piedmontese  courier  arrived  at  St.  Ber-  * 
nard  in  a  very  stormy  season,  labouring 
to  make  his  way  to  the  little  village  of  St. 
Pierre,  in  the  valley  beneath  the  moun¬ 
tain,  where  his  wife  and  children  dwelt. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  monks  attempted 
to  check  his  resolution  to  reach  his  fa¬ 
mily.  They,  at  last  gave  him  two  guides. 
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each  of  whom  was  accompanied  by  a 
dog,  of  which,  one  was  the  remarkable 
creature  whose  services  had  been  so  valu¬ 
able  to  mankind.  Descending  from  the 
convent,  they  were  in  an  instant  over¬ 
whelmed  by  two  avalanches,  and  the 
same  common  destruction  awaited  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  poor  courier,  who  were  toil¬ 
ing  up  the  mountain  in  the  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  news  of  their  expected  friend. 
They  ail  perished.” 

Having  taken  up  a  large  portion  of 
our  space  by  the  lengthiness  of  our  ex¬ 
tracts,  we  close  our  notice  with  the  two 
following  anecdotes,  which  exhibits  the 
affection,  fidelity,  and  sagacity,  that 
characterises  the  canine  species. 

“  The  faculties  of  quadrupeds,  like  those 
of  men,  are  of  course  mixed  in  their  ope¬ 
ration.  The  dog,  who  watches  by  his 
master’s  grave,  and  is  not  tempted  away 
by  the  caresses  of  the  living,  employs 
both  his  memory  and  his  imagination 
in  this  act  of  affection.  In  the  year  1827, 
there  was  a  dog  constantly  to  be  seen 
in  St.  Eride’s  Church-yard,  Fleet-street, 
which  for  two  years  had  refused  to  leave 
the  place  where  his  master  was  buried. 
He  did  not  appear  miserable,  he  evidently 
recollected  their  old  companionship,  and 
he  imagined  that  their  friendship  would 


be  again  renewed.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  round  the  church  daily  fed 
the  poor  creature,  and  the  sexton  built 
him  a  little  kennel.  But  he  would  never 
quit  the  spot,  and  there  he  died.” 

The  communication  of  ideas  between 
dogs. — “  A  surgeon  of  Leeds,  walking  in 
the  suburbs  of  that  town,  found  a  little 
spaniel  who  had  been  lamed.  He  car¬ 
ried  the  poor  animal  home,  bandaged 
up  his  leg,  and  after  two  or  three  days 
turned  him  out.  The  dog  returned  to 
the  surgeon’s  house  every  morning,  till 
his  leg  was  perfectly  well.  At  the  end 
of  several  months,  the  spaniel  again  pre¬ 
sented  himself,  in  company  with  another 
dog,  who  had  also  been  lamed  ;  and  he 
intimated  as  well  as  piteous  and  intelli¬ 
gent  looks  could  intimate,  that  he  de¬ 
sired  the  same  kind  assistance  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  for  his  friend,  as  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  himself.  A  similar  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  stated  to  have  occurred  to 
Morant,  a  celebrated  French  surgeon.” 

If  press  of  temporary  matter  does  not 
prevent  us,  we  shall  return  to  this  enter¬ 
taining  volume  again  in  our  next,  in  the 
meantime,  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  to 
our  readers,  as  possessing  great  attrac¬ 
tion. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Sir  — The  accompanying  Engravings  As  to  the  definite  character  to  which  this 
represent  a  natural  curiosity,  which  must  maggot  belongs  in  its  voracious  state,  it 
ever  be  esteemed  as  highly  valuable  to  must  be  rather  speculative.  But  these 
the  scientific  and  contemplative  inquirer,  particulars  will  supply  the  mind  which  is 


No.  2. — Side  view  of  the  Insect  as  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  log  of  wood,  shewn  in  section. 
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anxious  to  be  informed,  and  lead  io  open 
a  field  hitherto  unexplored,  respecting  the 
why  and  how  and  wherefore — toads  and 
serpents  have  been  found  in  the  bodies  of 
trees  ? 

This  maggot  was  discovered  very  re¬ 
cently  by  a  person,  in  the  act  of  sawing  a 
thick  piece  of  Spanish  cedar,  and  who 
very  properly  preserved  it.  The  life  of 
the  released  captive,  however,  was  short¬ 
ened  by  the  discovery,  as  it  lived  only  an 
hour  after  exposure  to  the  open  element. 
The  place  it  inhabited  was  but  little  larger 
than  to  admit  of  the  maggot  turning  and 
revolving  in  the  cavity  at  its  ov/n  plea¬ 
sure.  The, wood  which  encompassed  it 
was  perfect,  and  indicated  no  appearance 
whatever  of  decay,  or  admission  of  air 
beyond  the  porous  nature  of  cedar.  The 
tree  was  of  large  dimension,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  must  have  probably  been  incased 
many  years ;  of  this,  unless  to  an  expe¬ 
rienced  naturalist,  conjecture  can  only  be 
advanced.  The  length,  when  living,  was 
about  two  inches  ;  it  was  round  and  full 
of  a  juicy  matter,  light  and  rather  beau¬ 
tiful  in  colour,  but  not  distinguished  like 
many  of  the  caterpillar  families  in  this 
country.  The  jaws,  rather  shaped  like 
the  claws  of  a  crab’s  feet,  are  hard  and 
black,  and  made  for  the  purpose  of  work¬ 
ing  incisions  on  substantial  materials. 

Should  any  other  -  correspondent  feel 
interested  in  the  research,  and  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  movements  of  those  in¬ 
sects  which  inhabit  and  resort  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  cedar,  such  knowledge  would  be 
received  with  interest,  as  containing  an 
instructive  lesson  of  the  mysterious  works 

of  nature. - 1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  reader. 

Viviparous. 


THE  HOUR  GLASS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 
ARCHDEACON  NARES. 


O  qui  res  hominumque  Deumque 
Eternis  regis  imperils,  et  fulmine  terris. 

-  jEn.  1. 

A  scholar  with  the  sheaves  of  knowledge 
ripe 

And  rich  to  students.  A  divine  that  lived 
Exemplar  of  his  practice.  An  acute 
Critic  and  writer.  A  philologist, 

That  by  research  smoothed  down  the  rugged 
paths 

Of  erudition  obsolete,  and  threw 
New  light  on  subjects  crusted  o’er  by  Time, 
Mantled  like  ancient  va3es  in  the  arms 
Of  overspreading  growth.  A  Christian— 
Friend. 

The  brother  for  adversity,  with  means 
And  ample  sources.  A  companion,  shy. 

But  social.  All  his  life  and  mind  in  books, 
Their  stores  of  nature,  science,  arts,  and 
mines.— 


Honour,  Fame,  Age,  the  links  in  chains  of 
friends ; 

Be  Heaven  his  rest,  and  Happiness  his  end  ! 

S.A.N.D. 


THE  VICTIM  OF  LOVE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

I  knew  her  ere  sorrow  had  shadow’d  her  brow. 

Or  the  tears  from  her  soul-fount  had  ventur’d 
to  flow  J 

When  her  grief,  like  a  spring-cloud  that  foils 
the  sun’s  ray, 

Scarce  dimm’d  delight’s  brilliance,  and  faded 
away. 

She  was  gay  as  the  morning,  and  blithe  as  the 
Spring} 

And  her  hopes  round  affection’s  young  sapling 
would  cling. 

Ah  !  little  she  thought,  in  those  days  of  delight. 

Of  the  woes  that  would  follow  their  lustre  so 
bright ! 

I  knew  her,  when  beauty  beam’d  young  from 
her  eye, 

And  the  warmth  of  her  heart  was  just  trac’d 
in  her  sigh ; 

When  to  love  all  her  thoughts,  all  her  hopes 
had  been  given, 

And  she  dreamt  not  how  rudely  its  charms 
would  be  riven. 

She  was  woo’d — she  was  won,  for  her  fondly- 
cast  soul 

Fell  no  danger  in  yielding  to  love’s  soft  con- 
troul : 

And  she  gave  all  her  heart  to  the  youth  who 
implor’d 

To  share  its  affection,  and  vow’d  he  ador’d. 

She  trusted — she  doubted  not ;  truth  shone 
too  bright 

In  her  bosom,  which  ever  reflected  its  light, 

To  admit  of  the  thought,  that  another’s  could 
bear, 

To  shut  out  the  sun-beam  that  once  bad  smil’d 
there ! 

She  was  slighted — deceiv’d  }  but  no  plaint 
from  her  tongue, 

Round  the  ears  of  her  tempter — deceiver— ere 
rung  } 

But  the  love  that  be  spurn’d  returned  back  to 
her  breast, 

And  not  e’en  a  murmur  her  sufFrings  confest. 

I  knew  her  when,  all  broken-hearted,  she  lay. 

Still  loving  the  false-one  who’d  cast  her  away  ! 

And  the  last  breath  she  drew  pray’d  that  he 
might  be  blest, 

As  she  sank,  Love’s  fond  victim,  in  Death’s 
silent  rest !  R.  JARMAN. 


REMARKABLE  STORY  OF  THE 
POET  DRYDEN. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Mr.  Drydkn,  with  all  his  understand¬ 
ing,  was  weak  enough  to  be  fond  of  ju¬ 
dical  astrology,  and  always  used  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  nativity  of  his  children.  When 
his  lady  was  in  labour  with  his  son 
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Charles,  he  being  told  that  it  was  decent 
to  withdraw,  laid  his  watch  on  the  table, 
begging  one  of  the  ladies  then  present,  in 
a  very  grave  manner,  to  take  notice  of 
the  exact  minute  of  the  child’s  birth  ;  which 
she  observed,  and  acquainted  him  with. 
About  a  week  after,  when  his  lady  was 
pretty  well  recovered,  Dryden  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  tell  her,  that  he  had  been  calcu¬ 
lating  the  child’s  nativity  ;  and  observed 
with  grief,  that  he  was  born  in  an  evil 
hour,  for  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  Sun, 
were  all  under  the  earth,  and  the  lord  of 
his  ascendant  afflicted  with  an  hateful 
square  of  Mars  and  Saturn.  If  he  lives 
to  the  eighth  year,  (continued  he,)  he 
will  go  near  to  die  a  violent  death  on  his 
very  birth-day ;  but  if  he  then  should 
escape,  of  which  I  see  but  little  hopes,  he 
will  in  his  twenty-third  year  be  under  the 
same  evil  direction  ;  and,  if  he  should 
also  then  escape,  the  thirty  or  thirty  - 
fourth  year  is,  I  fear - . 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  immo¬ 
derate  grief  of  his  lady,  who  could  no 
longer  hear  so  much  calamity  prophecied 
to  befal  her  child.  The  time  at  last  came, 
and  August  was  the  inauspicious  month 
in  which  the  young  Dryden  was  to  enter 
into  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Dryden  being  then  at  leisure  to  leave  the 
town,  he  was  invited  to  the  country-seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  his  brother-in- 
law,  to  spend  the  long  vacation  with  him 
at  Charlton,  Wilts  ;  his  lady  going  at  the 
same  time  on  a  visit,  to  pass  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  summer  at  her  uncle  Mor- 
daunt’s.  When  they  came  to  divide  the 
children,  his  lady  would  have  had  him 
take  his  son  John,  and  let  her  have  Charles, 
but  Dryden  was  too  absolute,  and  they 
parted  in  anger ;  he  took  Charles  with 
him,  and  she  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  John. 

When  the  fatal  day  arrived,  the  anxiety 
of  the  lady’s  spirits  caused  such  an  effer¬ 
vescence  of  blood,  and  threw  her  into  so 
violent  a  fever,  that  her  life  v/as  despaired 
of,  till  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  Dryden,  re¬ 
proving  her  for  her  womanish  credulity, 
and  assuring  her  that  her  child  was  well ; 
which  revived  her  spirits  ;  and  in  six 
weeks  after  she  received  an  eclaircisse- 
ment  of  the  whole  affair.  Dryden,  either 
through  fear  of  being  reckoned  supersti¬ 
tious,  or  thinking  it  a  science  beneath  his 
study,  was  extremely  cautious  of  letting 
any  one  know  that  he  was  a  dealer  in 
astrology  ;  he  therefore  could  not  excuse 
his  absence,  on  his  son’s  birth-day,  from 
a  hunting  match  which  Lord  Berkshire 
had  made,  to  which  all  the  neighbouring 
gentry  were  invited.  When  he  went  out, 
he  took  care  to  set  him  a  double  exercise 
in  Latin,  which  he  taught  his  children 


himself,  with  a  strict  charge  not  to  stir 
out  of  the  room  till  his  return  ;  well  know¬ 
ing  that  the  task  which  he  had  set  him 
would  take  him  longer  time  than  he  could 
be  absent  from  him. 

Charles  was  performing  his  exercise  in 
obedience  to  his  father’s  command,  when, 
as  ill-fate  would  have  it,  the  stag  made 
towards  the  house,  and  the  noise  alarming 
the  servants,  they  hastened  out  to  see  the 
sport :  one  of  them,  taking  young  Dry¬ 
den  by  the  hand,  let  him  go  along  with 
him,  when,  just  as  they  came  to  the  gate, 
the  stag  being  at  bay  with  the  dogs,  made 
a  bold  push,  and  leaped  over  the  court 
wall,  which,  being  low  and  very  old,  the 
dogs  followed,  threw  down  a  part  thereof, 
and  poor  Charles  was  buried  in  the  ruins. 
He  was  presently  got  out,  but  much 
bruised,  so  that  he  languished  for  six 
weeks  in  a  very  dangerous  way  ;  which 
accomplished  the  former  part  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  prophecy. 

in  his  twenty-third  year,  being  at 
Rome,  he  fell  from  the  top  of  an  old 
tower  belonging  to  the  Vatican,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  a  swimming  in  the  head,  with  which 
he  was  seized  by  the  heat  of  the  weather. 
He  recovered  this  also  ;  but  ever  after 
remained  in  a  sickly  state,  till  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  when,  returning  to 
England,  he  was  drowned  at  Windsor, 
being  taken  with  the  cramp  as  he  was 
bathing  in  the  Thames  with  another  gen¬ 
tleman,  to  whom  he  called  for  assistance, 
but  too  late. 

Thus  his  father’s  prophetical  calcula¬ 
tion  proved  but  too  true. 

Nottingham  N.  N. 


THE  BRENTFORD  JOHNS. 

(.For  the  Olio.') 

JoNA9and  Dick,  and  James  and  Nick, 
Thomas  and  Sam,  and  others  known; 

The  Johnsons,  sons  of  John,  so  thick 
Are  strewn  in  Brentford  Town, 

That,  in  a  maiden’s  search,  she’ll  find 

A  Proper- John  to  suit  her  mind. 

Loves  she  but  colours  with  a  name, 

Brown- John  is  there,  though  pale  and  fair ; 

But  if  to  low  prelentioned  fame. 

Then  Little- John  will  make  a  pair ; 

Or,  rather,  if  his  short  she  slight, 

She  may  chose  Long- John's  polar  height. 

Thus,  with  the  Sams,  and  Toms,  and  Ned, 
Thrown  in  the  shade,  a  husband’s  sure  ; 

She  that  seeks  Johns, — a  John  may  wed, 

And  make  her  Meikle  John  secure  ; 

But,  should  these  leave  her  in  the  lurch, 

Up-John  may  take  her  into  chnrch. 

Apple  John. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  MADONNA  DI  S.  LUCA, 
AT  BOLOGNA  IN  ITALY. 

An  Extract  from  a  Letter  received  from 

an  English  Resident ,  Dec.  1828. 

For  the  Olio . 

The  greatest  curiosity  of  Bologna,  is 
the  Church  of  the  Madonna  di  S.  Luca, 
with  its  arcade.  The  history  of  this  church 
is  amusing,  and  the  devout  regard  which 
is  paid  towards  it,  and  towards  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  proves 
completely  the  firm  hold  which  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  popery  has  upon  the  popular 
mind  here  at  the  present  day.  About 
600  years  ago,  a  young  lady  of  Bologna 
left  her  father’s  house,  and  went  to  live 
upon  a  hill  near  Bologna,  called,  the 
“  Monte  di  Guardia,”  which  was  then 
totally  uncultivated,  and  infested  with 
wild  beasts  ;  her  object  was  to  be  able  to 
employ  herself  continually  in  devotion. 
Her  father,  being  unable  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  return,  succeeded  in  procuring  her 
a  companion  like  minded.  Others  subse¬ 
quently  joined  them,  and  at  length  a 
church  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
father  of  the  first  recluse,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Luke. 

Long  after  this,  a  holy  hermit  or  pil¬ 
grim,  being  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
at  Constantinople,  his  attention  was  un¬ 
usually  attracted  by  a  small  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  after  regarding  it 
attentively  for  some  time,  he  discovered 
some  letters  upon  it,  which  he  succeeded 
in  deciphering.  Their  import  was  “  that 
the  picture  was  the  work  of  St.  Luke, 
and  was  to  be  placed  in  a  Church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him,  and  situate  on  the  Monte 
di  Guardia.”  The  good  man  imme¬ 
diately  determined  that  if  he  could  obtain 
possession  of  the  picture,  he  would  travel 
if  necessary  all  over  the  world,  to  find  the 
“  Monte  di  Guardia,”  and  the  church  of 
Saint  Luke.  He  begged  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  to  entrust  the  picture  to  his 
care,  which  the  patriarch  did,  though  he 
had  never  seen  him  before. 

He  travelled  through  many  different 
countries  before  he  could  find  any  person 
who  had  ever  heard  of  the  Monte  di 
Guardia.  At  length,  as  he  was  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  with  his  pic¬ 
ture  carefully  packed  up  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  a  Bolognese  gentleman  called  him, 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  carrying,  and 
after  having  heard  the  story  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  inscription,  told  him  that  there  was 
a  hill  near  his  native  city,  called  the  Mon¬ 
te  di  Guardia,  and  a  church  thereon  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Luke.  They  both  admired 
the  direction  of  providence,  and  in  short 


the  picture  was  safely  lodged  in  its  des¬ 
tined  home. 

Its  miraculous  history,  of  course,  at¬ 
tracted  numbers  of  the  faithful  to  pay 
their  respects  to  it.  At  length,  some 
roguish  merchants,  thinking  that  a  pic¬ 
ture  so  highly  venerated  would  be  a  pro¬ 
fitable  speculation  for  them,  contrived  to 
steal  it,  and  having  carefully  packed  it 
up,  set  off  with  it  for  Venice.  Just  be¬ 
fore  they  arrived  there,  they  opened  their 
chest,  and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  no 
picture  ;  for  the  poor  disconsolate  ladies 
of  the  Monte  di  Guardia  had  so  success¬ 
fully  applied  themselves  to  prayer  to  the 
Virgin,  that  the  picture  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  by  angels  back  to  its  old  abode 
in  the  church.  The  thieves  returned  to 
Bologna,  and  most  penitentially  begged 
pardon  of  the  guardians  of  the  picture, 
aud  the  reputation  of  the  (l  Madonna  di 
San  Luca”  was  prodigiously  increased. 
At  length  the  old  church  being  much  too 
small  and  shabby  for  its  purpose,  the 
splendid  temple  which  now  occupies  its 
site  was  erected. 

As  a  visit  to  this  church  is  one  of  the 
numerous  works  by  which  indulgences 
are  procurable,  and  as  it  is  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Bologna,  and  stands  on 
a  rather  steep  hill,  it  became  desirable  to 
diminish  the  difficulty  of  the  task  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
Accordingly,  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  the  people  of  Bologna 
commenced  the  erection  of  an  arcade, 
which  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  and  reaches  from  the  city  to 
the  church.  Many  of  the  arches  bear 
the  names  of  those  at  whose  expence  they 
were  erected  ;  several  of  them  were  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  contributions  of  the  servants  of 
both  sexes  in  Bologna,  and  one  by  a-com- 
pany  of  French  actors  from  Vienna,  who 
had  performed  some  tragedies  in  Bologna, 
and  who  took  this  method  of  testifying 
their  respect  and  gratitude  towards  the 
citizens.  Pictures,  repesenting  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  our  Lord,  and  some  of  the  le¬ 
gends  of  the  Virgin,  See.  Ege  painted  in 
recesses  in  the  wall. 

The  sight  of  the  numerous  devotees 
whom  one  is  sure  to  meet  in  this  arcade, 
going  to,  or  returning  from  the  depository 
of  the  c‘  Miracolasissima  immagine,”  and 
repeating  their  Paters  and  Aves,  and 
counting  them  on  their  beads,  would  form 
a  very  interesting  though  motley  group, 
sketched  by  the  pen  of  some  able  artist. 
On  the  wall  is  placed  the  following  notice, 
(e  Abstain,  oh  passenger,  from  writing, 
or  in  any  other  manner  defacing  these 
columns  or  these  walls.  If  thou  despise 
the  penalties  which  are  threatened,  at 
least  refrain  from  the  displeasure  which 
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thou  dost  occasion  to  most  holy  Mary,  to 
whom  these  arches  and  these  walls  belong.  ” 
The  guide  which  I  hired  on  arriving  at 
Bologna*  stated  very  gravely  that  in  times 
of  danger  from  pestilence,  earthquake, 
&c.  the  Bolognese  universally  resort  to 
the  “  Miracolasissima  immagine  ”  of  the 
Madonna  di  S.  Luca,  and  here  always 
experienced  on  such  occasions  the  bene¬ 
ficent  protection  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  that 
their  devotion  and  her  care  of  them  were 
as  remarkably  displayed  during  the  last 
war  as  at  any  former  period.  They  are 
now  building  a  branch  of  the  arcade  to 
connect  it  with  a  convent  and  cementery 
at  some  distance. 

March ,  1829.  J.  W.  W— n. 


FOOL’S  DAY. 

Conclusion. 


There  is  a  very  common  practical  joke 
on  Fool’s  Day  in  the  metropolis  :  it  con¬ 
sists  in  despatching  a  letter  by  an  unlucky 
dupe,  who  is  to  wait  for  an  answer.  The 
answer  is  a  second  note,  to  a  third  person, 
‘e  to  send  the  fool  farther.”  A  y-oung 
surgeon,  a  greenhorn  in  practice,  fresh 
from  St.  Bartholomew’s,  his  instruments 
unfleshed  on  his  own  account,  and  his 
surgery  bottles  full  to  repletion,  was  called 
a  few  years  ago  from  the  Strand,  to  a 
patient  in  Newgate-street,  very  rich, 
named  Dobbs.  It  was  the  first  of  April, 
and  it  was  his  first  patient.  The  young 
Esculapius  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  supposed  patient,  who  was  busy 
writing  in  his  counting-house.  The  sur- 
geon  explained  his  errand,  and  Mr.  Dobbs, 
having  an  excellent  mercantile  discern¬ 
ment,  soon  saw  through  the  affair.  He 
bowed  and  said,  ee  It  is  a  mistake,  Sir ; 
my  name  is  Dobbs,  but  I  am,  thank  God, 
hale  and  hearty.  It  is  my  brother,  the 
sugar-baker  *on  Fish-street-hill,  that,  has 
sent  for  you — he  is  subject  to  illness.  I 
will  give  you  a  line  to  him.”  The  young 
surgeon  bowed,  expressed  his  thanks, 
and  walked  off  to  the  sugar- baker  on 
Fish-street-hill,  (carriage  or  horse  he  had 
none,)  three-fourths  of  a  mile  farther  ; 
entered  among  the  pyramids  of  snowy 
sweets,  and  found  Mr.  Dobbs  the  sugar- 
baker  of  Fish-street-hill  as  hale  as  his 
brother  of  Newgate-street.  The  refiner 
of  saccharine  juice  understood  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  note,  stammered  out  a  pretended 
apology  for  his  mistake,  and  said  he  sup¬ 
posed,  as  the  young  man’s  directions  were 
to  Mr.  J.  Dobbs,  that  it  was  Mr.  John 
Dobbs,  and  not  Mr.  Jeffry  Dobbs,  that 
was  intended  ;  that  his  name  was  Jeffry, 
but  his  brother  John,  a  third  member  of 


the  family,  and  in  his  business,  lived  at 
Limehouse,  whither  he  thought,  if  our 
surgeon  proceeded,  he  would  find  him  the 
person  he  sought.  An  address  was  handed 
the  young  tourniquet  at  the  extreme  end 
of  Limehouse,  which  address,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say,  was  false.  What  will  not  a 
surgeon  do  to  obtain  his  first  patient,  and 
a  rich  one  too !  Away  he  posted  to  Lime¬ 
house,  and  soon  found  how  far  he  travel¬ 
led  for  nothing.  Tired  and  disappointed, 
and  scheming  vengeance  on  the  authors 
of  the  hoax,  he  set  off  on  his  return  home, 
cursing  the  Dobbs  family  every  step  he 
went.  As  he  passed  along  Upper  Shad- 
well,  he  saw  a  horse  gallop  furiously 
down  Camomile-street,  and  fling  its- rider 
a  heavy  fall  on  the  pavement  He  ran 
and  lifted  the  fallen  man,  whom  he  found 
insensible.  He  conveyed  him  to  a  shop 
hard  by,  bled  him,  and  soon  had  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  seeing  him  open  his  eyes.  It 
suffices  to  say,  that  on  being  conveyed 
home  our  young  surgeon  attended  him 
until  he  was  restored  to  health  ;  and  so 
gratefully  were  his  exertions  taken  by  the 
stranger,  who  was  a  rich  East  India  mer¬ 
chant,  far  advanced  in  life,  that  he  took 
him  into  his  house  as  a  medical  attendant 
and  friend,  and  ultimately  left  him  the 
bulk  of  his  property.  Thus,  out  of  an 
intended  Fool’s  Day  hoax,  by  the  in¬ 
scrutable  caprice  of  fortune,  a  frolic  led 
its  dupe  to  wealth.  This  anecdote  may 
be  depended  on  as  true,  nothing  in  the 
story  but  the  names  adopted,  to  conceal 
the  real  actors  in  the  drama,  being  fictiti¬ 
ous. 

Sacred  to  fooling  as  the  1st  of  April 
will  be  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  come, 
(unless  the  march  of  intellect  goes  on 
much  more  rapidly  than  at  present)  I 
would  honour  it  by  restricting  within  its 
limits  the  usage  of  a  large  proportion  of 
those  fooleries,  which  now  occupy  other 
times  and  seasons,  so  that  the  useful,  in 
the  short  span  of  human  life,  may  claim 
a  greater  portion  of  the  other  days  of  the 
year.  I  would  recommend  that  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Show  should  be  fixed  for  that 
day,  to  which  it  is  especially  appropriate. 
The  patent  theatres  (in  the  very  teeth  of 
George  Colman  and  his  fees)  should  enact 
a  religious  mystery  of  the  olden  time,  or 
a  royal  pageant,  and  close  with  Tom 
Thumb.  The  learned  professions  should 
scrupulously  honour  it.  The  judges  and 
barristers  should  put  on  their  new  wigs 
and  gowns  annually  on  the  1st  of  April, 
taking  up  at  the  same  time  ail  the  wis¬ 
dom,  dignity,  and  grace  those  hideous 
appendages  confer  for  the  other  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  The  College  of 
Physicians  should  then  hold  their  annual 
meeting,  and  detail  the  progress  of  their 
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disinterested  services  in  putting  down 
quackery  and  encouraging  men  of  merit 
in  the  profession,  regardless  of  all  but 
the  public  good.  Then,  too,  should  the 
Gresham  Lectures  be  delivered.  Gun¬ 
powder-plot,  Stuart  restoration,  and  mar¬ 
tyrdom  sermons  be  preached.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  should  concentrate 
its  meetings  for  the  same  anniversary,  and 
fix  a  standard  for  the  English  language, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  all  publications  for 
the  year,  guide  public  opinion,  and  re¬ 
ward  the  friends  of  social  order,”  for 
which  laudable  end  it  professes  to  exist. 
On  that  day  should  its  fiat  consign  to  ob¬ 
livion  for  ever  the  writings  of  those  au¬ 
thors  who  are  perfectly  indifferent  about 
soliciting  its  approbation  ;  and  then  should 
its  mysterious  transactions  be  published, 
and  the  application  of  its  funds  be  made 
known.  All  the  fashions  for  the  year 
should  be  issued  on  that  day  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Mrs. 
Bell  of  St.  James’s  Street,  and  Miers, 
the  professor  of  broad  cloth  drapery. 
(The  whisker  department  might  be  super¬ 
intended  by  Lord  Petersham)  Mr.  Sequier, 
professor  of  the  art  of  sinking  in  taste, 
should  on  that  day  settle  the  ideas  of  his 
noble  amateur  pupils  for  the  year,  and 
choose  pictures  for  their  collections.  Then 
too,  should  every  petty  tradesman  change 
the  lure  at  his  door  or  window,  by  which 
he  entraps  unwary  buyers,  the  snuff- 
dealer  removing  his  Highlander  and  mull, 
and  putting  a  French  emigrant  of  the  old 
regime,  or  a  new  device  in  its  place  ; 
the  sloe- tea  dealer  replacing  his  manda¬ 
rin  with  a  Leadenhall-street  director,  or 
a  statue  of  Confucius.  All  these  mat¬ 
ters  concentrated  on  the  1st  of  April,  to 
which  alone  they  are  relevant,  the  rest 
of  the  year  would  be  marvellously  re¬ 
lieved  of  a  heavy  load  of  business",  and 
much  space  be  assigned  for  new  pursuits 
or  healthy  recreations.— New  Mon.  Mag. 


Wife  3Cotc  Uoofc. 

PROCLAMATION  OP  MARRIAGES  IN  NEW¬ 
GATE  MARKET. 

During  the  time  of  our  commonwealth, 
when  the  established  church  lost  its  au¬ 
thority  and  sanctity,  it  was  customary  for 
the  banns  of  marriage  to  be  proclaimed 
on  the  market  days  in  Newgate  Market, 
and  afterwards  the  parties  were  married 
in  the  church  ;  and  the  register  states, 
they  were  married  at  the  place  of  meeting 
called  the  church. 

[See  the  Register  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn ,  during  that  period .]  N.  N. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  HORSEBURGH. 

A  legendary  story  told  in  Tweeddale, 
traces  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Horse- 
burgh,  to  one  of  those  accidental  phrases 
to  which  so  much  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  at  the  creation  of  surnames. 
A  Scottish  King,  when  on  a  hunting 
visit  to  Peebles,*  was  one  day  enjoying 
the  sport  of  hawking,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Tweed,  about  two  miles  below  the 
town.  The  hawk  happening  to  pursue 
its  prey  across  the  river,  which  was  then 
at  flood,  the  King  and  all  his  nobles  ex¬ 
perienced  a  mortification  similar  to  that 
of  being  thrown  out  in  the  chase.  What 
increased  the  distress  of  the  royal  party 
was  the  impossibility,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  reclaiming  the  hawk, 
which  was  a  valuable  one,  and  a  favour¬ 
ite  with  his  Majesty.  A  husbandman, 
who  was  ploughing  his  field  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  observing  their  dilemma, 
exerted  himself  to  recall  the  lost  bird, 
and  when  he  had  succeeded,  adopted  the 
resolution  of  taking  it  across  the  water 
at  all  hazards,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  the 
King’s  own  hands.  He,  therefore,  un¬ 
yoked  his  horse  from  the  plough,  and 
plunged  into  the  stream,  with  the  hawk 
upon  his  hand.  The  King  admired,  of 
course,  the  courage  of  the  man,  and  felt 
an  interest  in  him,  over  and  above  what 
was  thereby  excited,  on  account  of  his 
precious  charge.  Seeing  the  danger 
which  he  ran  from  the  stream,  and  anxi¬ 
ous  that  the  horse  should  prove  sufficient 
to  sustain  him  under  its  impetuosity,  the 
monarch  cried  out,  “  Horse,  bruik  weell” 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  “  May  the 
horse  bear  well  up  against  the  current.” 
The  sturdy  animal  did  succeed  in  bear¬ 
ing  its  master  across,  and  the  hawk  was 
duly  delivered.  The  grateful  monarch 
immediately  conferred  upon  the  restorer 
all  the  land  within  sight  of  his  plough, 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  and 
at  the  same  time  applied  to  him  the  name 
of  “  Horse  bruik,”  the  principal  part 
of  his  emphatic  exclamation ;  which, 
however,  succeeding  tongues  have  cor¬ 
rupted  into  Horseburgh.  The  ruins  of 
Horseburgh  Castle,  which,  this  man  and 


*  The  monastery  of  Red  Friars  attached  to 
the  Cross  Church  of  Peebles,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  usual  residence  of  at  least  “  the 
Jameses,”  if  not  earlier  sovereigns,  when 
it  was  the  royal  pleasure  to  hunt  in  the  forests 
which  then  abounded  in  the  district.  The 
place  called  King’s  Meadows,  about  a  mile 
from  Peebles,  where  the  beautiful  seat  and 
plantations  of  Sir  John  Hay,  of  Haystonand 
Smithtield,  bart.  have  of  late  years  succeeded 
to  aboriginal  sterility  and  desolation,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  derived  its  name  front  this  cir¬ 
cumstance.  | 
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his  posterity  had  built  and  inhabited,  still 
stands  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the  river 
as  a  sort  of  memorial  of  this  curious  tra¬ 
dition.  It  was  one  of  a  chain  of  towers 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  used  in 
former  times  as  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  telegraphic  despatch  the  news 
of  invasion  throughout  a  district,  at  least 
eighty  miles  in  extent.  Horseburgh  cor¬ 
responding  on  one  hand  with  Cardrona, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  castle  of  Peebles. 


HORNE  TOOKE. 

Felton,  in  his  “  Portraits  of  English 
Authors,”  speaking  of  the  great  philolo¬ 
gist,  says,  “  No  one  delighted  more  in 
horticulture  and  rural  affairs  than  Horne 
Tooke.  Cato  of  Utica  could  not  have 
exceeded  him  in  this  attachment.  The 
intention  of  Mr.  Tooke  certainly  was  to 
have  been  buried  in  his  own  garden,  and 
he  had  prepared  his  vault  and  tomb,  in  his 
richly  cultivated  garden  at  Wimbledon, 
where  both  Lord  Camelford,  and  their 
joint  friend  Lord  Thurlow,  with  other 
men  of  rank,  who  admired  his  integrity, 
his  overpowering  talents,  and  his  genius, 
were  proud  to  partake  of  his  society. 
Part  of  the  inscription  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  tomb  was,  that  he  died 
s  content  and  grateful,’  satisfied  at  having 
lived  so  long,  and  gratefully  feeling  a 
high  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  per¬ 
mitting  it,  a  frequent  conversation  of  his 
being  on  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  be¬ 
neficence  of  the  Deity.  Mr  Tooke  closed 
his  long  and  stormy  life,  after  having 
survived  the  scorpion  stings  of  slander, 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  calmness 
and  intrepidity.  On  his  decease,  how¬ 
ever,  his  friends  thought  it  best  to  bury 
him  in  the  grave  of  his  sister  at  Ealing, 
at  the  age  of  seventy -seven,  where  the 
words  content  and  grateful  now  form 
part  of  the  inscription  on  that  stone  which 
covers  the  remains  of  that  acute  scholar, 
that  richly  gifted  and  most  disinterested 
of  men,  whose  dauntless  mind  made  it 
his  boast  that  no  allurement  or  threat,  no 
power  or  oppression,  nor  life,  nor  death, 
thunder  or  lightning,  shall  ever  force  me 
to  give  way  to  corruption  or  influence, 
half  the  breadth  of  a  single  hair ;  and 
who,  when  enforcing  what  he  deemed 
beneficial  to  his  country,  thus  addressed 
his  jury  ‘  I  protest,  that  if  there  stood  a 
fire  here,  and  I  thought  I  could  by  that 
means  affect  your  minds,  and  the  minds 
of  my  countrymen,  I  would  thrust  my 
hand  with  pleasure  into  the  fire,  and 
burn  it  to  ashes,  whilst  I  was  pleading 
before  you.’  And  who,  on  another  oc¬ 
casion,  made  this  declaration  :  ‘  I  have 
never  committed  a  single  action,  nor 
written  a  syllable  in  public  or  in  private, 


nor  entertained  a  thought  (of  an  impor¬ 
tant  political  nature,  when  taken  with  all 
its  circumstance  of  time,  place,  and  oc¬ 
casion,)  I  wish  either  recalled  or  con¬ 
cealed  ;  I  will  die  as  I  have  lived,  in  the 
commission  of  the  only  crime  with  which 
I  can  be  charged  during  my  whole  life, 
the  crime  of  speaking  plainly  the  plain 
truth.'  In  the  early  part  of  the  life  of 
this  friendly  and  kind  man,  when  he  re¬ 
sided  at  Brentford,  as  a  clergyman,  no 
one  was  more  beloved  by  his  parishioners, 
he  administered  every  possible  comfort  to 
the  poor  ;  his  sermons  zealously  enforced 
the  excellence  of  that  faith  irr  which  he 
had  been  educated. 


glnccfcottaua. 


CHINESE  JEST. 

A  Poor  Scholar. — A  man  lately  de¬ 
ceased,  appeared  for  trial  before  the  king 
of  the  infernal  regions.  The  king  ad¬ 
judged  that,  as  he  had,  during  his  pre¬ 
vious  state  of  existence,  lived  in  excessive 
luxury,  he  must  return  to  life  on  earth  in 
the  character  of  a  scholar.  A  demon 
lawyer  remonstrated,  saying,  “  this  man 
has  been  a  great  transgressor,  and  de¬ 
serves  not  such  kind  treatment.”  The 
king,  laughing,  said,  “  His  having  been 
a  great  transgressor  is  the  very  reason 
why  I  decide  that  he  should  return  to  life, 
to  be  a  poor  scholar,  with  a  large  family 
of  small  children,  raising  a  killing  cry  in 
his  ears  all  the  day  long.  That  will  be 
punishment  enough.  Chinese  Jest  Book. 


ACTORS  AND  AUTHORS. 

Some  years’  ago,  on  the  last  day’s  sale 
of  Watson  Reed’s  library,  which  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  Egerton’s  Auction  Rooms,  in 
Scotland-yard,  when  John  Kemble  pur¬ 
chased  the  celebrated  Hamlet ,  Malone  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  of  1599,  and  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh  bought  the  splendid  first 
edition  of  Shakespeare' s  Works.  At  the 
close  of  the  sale,  George  Steevens  ex¬ 
claimed  to  Nicol  and  Malone,  from  Mac¬ 
beth  :  — 

44  This  is  a  day  trifles  our  former  knowings.” 
When  the  quartos  were  coming  on,  Stee¬ 
vens  said  to  Dodd,  who  was  near  him, 
“  The  hour  of  attack  approaches.” — 
ie  Yes.”  replied  the  comedian,  c(  I  think 
I’ll  take  the  road.” 

CONUNDRUM. 

Why  is  a  corpse  like  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  council  ? — Because — it  is  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  -  I.Y.A. 

Epigram. 

Such  is  the  various  pilgrimage  of  breath ; 
Death  comes  to  old  men,— Young  men  go  to 
death.  P. 
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3Bimj  anH  ©fjronoloejh 


DATE.  DAYS. 


April,  8 


10 


li 


12 


- IS 


14 


DIARY. 


Wed.  St.  Dionysius. 

jSun  ris  20m  aft  5 
— sets  41  - 6 


Thurs 


Frid. 


Sat. 


Sun. 


Tues 


St.  Waltrude,  wi¬ 
dow,  A.  d .  686. 
High  Water, 

30m  after  6  mo. 
3 - 7 


St.  Mechtildes, 
Sun  ris  16m  aft. 
- sets  45 - 


St-  Guthlake, 
Moon’s  first  quar 
7m  after  2  mor 
High  Water, 

32m  after  8 
6 - 9 


Palm  Sunday, 
less  for  the  day 

9  c.  Exodus,  mor 

10  c. - - — even 


Mon. 


St.  Zeno,  Bishop 
of  Verona,  died 
A.  d  •  380. 


St.  Guinoch, 

Sun  ris  1 1  m  aft.  5 
- sets  50 - 6 


St.  Lidwina.. 


DATE. 


April  8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


Our  9aint  was  bishop  of  Corinth,  he  flourished 
under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  pastors  of  the  church 
in  the  second  century. 

1730. — Expired  at  Leicester  the  Rev.  Anthony 
BJackwall,  author  of  the  celebrated  and  elabo¬ 
rate  work  ‘  The  Sacred  Classics  defended  and  il¬ 
lustrated,’  which  contains  much  elegant  criticism 

1483. — Anniversary  cf  the  death  of  icing  Edward 
IV,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  suffeit,  in  the 
42nd  year  of  his  age,  'and  the  23rd  of  his  reign. 
One  of  our  historians  in  summing  up  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Edward,  says,  he  was  ‘  a  valiant  Prince 
in  war,  but  effeminate  in  peace.’  It  is  said  he 
kept  three  concubines,  of  three  different  hu¬ 
mours,  one  merry,  another  crafty,  and  the  third 
holy,  as  he  used  to  call  her,  because  she  had 
wholly  devoted  herself  to  his  bed  and  her  beads. 
One  of  the  statutes  passed  during  the  reign  of 
this  gay  monarch,  was  to  prevent  the  wearing 
of  shoes  with  long  piqued  toes. 

This  virgin  saint  was  relatedjo  Frederick  the  II, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  her  native  place  was 
Islebe  in  Saxony,  and  she  died  A,  d.300. 

This  day  is  observed  by  the  Jews,  as  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron. 

The  saint  recorded  to-day,  was  the  patron  and  be¬ 
nefactor  of  the  Abbey  of  Crowland,  or  Crovland 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  died  a.  d.  714. 

1554.— Beheaded  on  this  day  for  treason/on  Tower 
Hill,  the  leader  of  the  Kentish  Rebels,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Wyat,  the  son  of  the  Poet,  and  favourite  of 
Henry  VIII ;  the  intent  of  the  insurrection  which 
Sir  Thomas  instigated,  was  to  prevent  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  a 
union  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  England,  but 
it  terminated  unsuccessfully,  and  with  the  death 
of  the  projector  j  for  besides  himself  we  find 
no  less  than  fifty  persons  suffered,  and  upwards 
of  four  hundred  were  paraded  through  Westmin¬ 
ster  to  the  Tilt-yard,  with  halters  about  their 
necks,  where  they  received  pardon  from  the 
hated  queen.  The  family  of  the  Wyats,  though 
brave  and  well-mbaning,  were  unfortunate.  Sir 
Henry,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our 
notice,  would  have  been  starved  in  the  Tower, 
had  not  a  cat,  with  uncommon  fidelity,  brought 
him  a  pigeon.  Sir  Thomas  the  elder,  was  tried 
for  his  life,  and  died  at  last  of  a  pestilence,  when 
about  to  take  ship  on  an  embassy  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  younger  Sir  Thomas  met  the 
fate  we  here  record. 

The  reason  why  Passion  Sunday  has  received  the 
cognomen  Palm  Sunday,  is  From  the  custom  of 
bearing  Palms  in  religious  processions.  Our 
churches  and  chapels  are  ornamented  with  palm 
branches,  and  in  the  churches  in  the  countries 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  willows  are  substituted 
for  palm,  and  boughs  of  evergreen  are  blessed 
and  given  to  the  congregation.  The  custom  is 
derived  from  the  Palm  branches  strewed  before 
our  Saviour  on  the  road  when  he  entered  Je¬ 
rusalem. 

This  saint  was  a  Scottish  bishop,  and  the  period 
of  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  about  a.  d.  838. 
1748,- — Expired  on  this  day  Christopher  Pitt,  an 
English  divine  and  poet.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  elegant  translations  of  Vida’s  Art  of 
Poetry,  and  the  Eneid  of  Virgil ;  an  inscription 
on  his  monument  at  Blandford,  has  this  enco¬ 
mium,  “he  lived  innocent,  and  died  bt loved.” 
Our  saint  was  born  at  Squidam  in  Holland,  and 
died  A.  d.  1433-  . 

1817. — Died  on  this  day,  in  bis  70th  year,  Admiral 
Duckworth,  who  rose  to  the  exalted  station  he 
filled  at  his  death,  that  of  Admiral  of  the  White, 
by  mere  professional  merit. 
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See  page  22 7. 


THE  DRUGGIST  OF  FIFE. 


Whether,  in  consequence  of  an  epi¬ 
demic  prevailing,  or  of  the  season,  which 
was  Christmas,  and  the  consequent  re¬ 
pletion  attendant  on  it,  had  caused  such 
an  unusual  influx  of  customers  to  the  shop 
of  Andrew,  chemist  and  druggist  in  the 
town  of  Fife,  or  no,  certain  it  is  he  and 
his  boy  had  been  more  than  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  compounding  aperients  and 
emetics  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  good 
city  ;  never  before  had  such  a  demand  on 
his  gallipots  and  bottles  been  made — never 
before  had  blue  pill  and  jalap  been  used 
in  such  profusion,  and  never  before  had 
Andrew  felt  more  sincere  pleasure  than 
he  derived  that  evening  from  the  market- 
house  clock  striking  eleven,  his  signal  for 
closing  ;  with  alacrity  his  boy  obeyed, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  departed,  leaving 
him  to  enjoy  solitude  for  the  first  time 
during  the  day,  and  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  drugs  made  use  of  during  it ; 
this  was  not  small, — 144  oz.  computation. 
Vox..  III.  Q 


had  he  prepared  for  the  good  townfolk  of 
Fife  ;  innumerable  had  been  the  cases  of 
cholera  morbus ,  and  plum-pudding  sur¬ 
feits  he  had  relieved  that  day,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  proportion  of  evil  he 
had  been  the  means  of  alleviating,  gave 
him  the  most  pleasing  sensations ;  the 
profit  also  accruing  from  his  day’s  labour, 
contributed  no  small  share  of  pleasing 
thoughts,  and  one  half  hour  more  had 
passed,  ere  it  entered  his  mind  the  time 
for  closing  had  more  than  arrived  ;  he 
had,  however,  just  arisen  for  the  purpose, 
when  a  stranger  entered.  Now,  Andrew, 
though  an  industrious  man,  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  dispensed  with  any  other  call 
for  his  services  for  that  evening,  and  not 
altogether  so  obligingly  as  usual  did  he 
welcome  his  customer,  but  awaited  his 
commands  without  deigning  a  question. 
The  stranger  was  not,  however,  long  in 
opening  his  commission,  neither  did  he 
appear  to  take  Andrew’s  inattention  at  all 
amiss  ;  he  seemed  one  of  those  happy 
beings  upon  whom  outward  circumstances 
make  little  or  no  impression,  who  could 
be  either  civil  or  otherwise,  as  should 
happen  to  suit  his  humour,  and  who  cared 
^  70 
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little  for  any  opinion  but  bis  own  ;  his 
broad  and  ample  shoulders*  over  which 
was  cast  a  large  coachman’s  coat,  with 
its  innumerable  capes,  with  his  hands 
thrust  into  the  pockets,  and  his  round, 
ruddy,  good-humoured  face  showed  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  the  world  had  made 
little  impression  on  him.  Andrew  had 
seen  many  a  wild  Highlander  in  his  time; 
but  either  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  his  customer,  or  his  nerves  were  a  little 
deranged  by  his  exertions  during  the  day, 
but  an  undefined  sensation  of  fear  came 
over  him,  for  which  he  could  not  account, 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  the 
door  for  assistance ;  but  then  he  be¬ 
thought  himself  he  may,  perchance,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  night  prowlers, 
who,  reports  say,  make  no  scruple  of 
supplying  students  with  the  living  subject 
if  they  cannot  procure  dead  ones.  I  can¬ 
not  state  this  as  a  fact,  but  it  occurred  to 
Andrew  he  had  heard  so, — and  more,  did 
he  leave  his  shop,  his  till  would  be  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  stranger ;  he 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  summon 
courage,  and  demand  the  stranger’s  busi¬ 
ness.  This  was  not  so  difficult  to  him, 


perhaps,  as  we  may  imagine,  Andrew 
having  formerly  served  in  the  militia; 
but  it  appeared  his  fears  had  alarmed  him 
far  more  than  there  was  any  occasion, 
for,  on  asking  the  stranger’s  business,  he 
in  the  most  polite  manner  only  requested 
him  to  prepare  a  box  of  moderately  strong 
aperient  pills  ;  this  at  once  relieved  his 
fears,  though  it  did  not  entirely  remove 
them,  and  Andrew  quickly  set  about  the 
necessary  preliminaries.  Blue  pill  and 
jalap  once  more  were  in  request,  but  so 
much  had  the  stranger’s  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  agitated  him,  he  could  not  recollect 
their  places  so  readily  as  usual,  and  he 
was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  mix¬ 
ing  quite  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended ; 
the  stranger  observed  to  him  he  appeared 
agitated,  but  politely  begged  he  would 
wait  a  little  and  compose  himself,  as  he 
was  in  no  hurry  ;  here  all  Andrew’s  fears 
returned,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  his 
hand  shook  as  though  he  had  the  palsy, 
and  never  had  the  preparation  of  a  box 
of  pills  appeared  so  irksome  to  him  ;  it 
seemed  as  though  the  very  medicine  itself 
had  this  evening  conspired  to  torment  him 
— -three  times  longer  than  it  usually  took 
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him  had  he  now  been,  and  though  the 
town  dock  had  already  told  the  hour  of 
midnight,  still  Andrew  was  at  his  post, 
grinding  and  pounding,  and  often,  as  he 
delayed  for  a  moment  from  mere  inability 
to  proceed,  the  Mranger  politely  besought 
him  to  rest  a  few  .minutes  and  compose 
himself,  and  Andrew,  for  very  shame, 
was  compelled  to  resume  his  occupation. 
At  length  his  labours  drew  to  an  end,  and 
he  prepared  the  label,  pasted  it  on,  neatly 
covered  the  box  with  blue  paper,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  stranger. 

eel  will  thank  you  for  a  glass  of  water,” 
said  he,  as  he  bowed  to  Andrew,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  it ;  ts  and  I  see.  Sir,  you  have 
given  me  a  smartish  dose.  f  All  these 
pills  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,’  but  so  much 
the  better,  they  will  perform  their  re- 
quired  duty  sooner.  I  have,  ere  now, 
mastered  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  and  some 
writers  affirm  the  human  stomach  can 
digest  a  tenpenny  nail, — so  here  goes.” 

It  was  in  vain  Andrew  assured  him  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  directions,  and 
that  one  pill  was  sufficient ;  in  vain  he 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  danger  of 
taking  a  larger  dose  ;  pill  after  pill  dis¬ 
appeared  from  his  alarmed  view,  while 
between  every  three  or  four,  in  the  same 
equable  and  polite  tone  came,  “  I  will 
thank  you  to  prepare  me  another  box, 
and  compose  yourself.  Sir ;  I’m  in  no 
hurry.”  Who  could  the  stranger  be  ? 
Andrew  was  now  at  the  very  climax  of 
alarm  ;  the  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow, 
and  his  hands  trembled  so  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  reach  down  his  jars 
without  damaging  them ;  strong  doses  he 
had  certainly  often  prepared  after  a  city 
feast  for  the  attendants  on  it,  but  this 
outdid  it  all.  A  man  that  could  devour 
a  leg  of  mutton,  digest  a  tenpenny  nail, 
and  take  a  box  of  blue  pills  at  a  mouthful, 
had  never  entered  his  imagination,  much 
less  did  he  ever  expect  to  see  such  a 
being  in  person  ;  but  be  he  who  he  may, 
he  was  again  obliged  to  commence  his 
labour.  The  stranger  had  now  finished 
his  box,  arid  Andrew  had  no  alternative 
but  to  commence  again,  or  stare  him  in 
the  face — the  latter  he  could  not  do,  as 
his  imagination  had  now  metamorphosed 
him  into  something  more  or  less  than  man  ; 
•once  more,  therefore,  did  Andrew  plv  at 
the  pestle,  while  the  stranger,  as  if  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  waiting,  began  to 
grow  more  loquacious.  Had  Andrew 
•ever  sought  after  the  Philosopher’s  Stone, 
the  Universal  Solvent,  or  the  Elixir  of 
Life?  Did  he  pul  much  faith  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Carrington’s 
Pills,  or  did  he  believe  in  the  Metemsy- 
chosis?  In  vain  he  assured  him  he  studied 
nothing  but  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory  , 


that  his  shop  bounded  his  researches ;  the 
stranger  took  it  for  granted  he  must  be 
able  to  give  or  receive  information,  and 
(question  after  question  did  he  put,  to  which 
Andrew  assented,  without  knowing  their 
purport.  At  length  he  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  all  his  subjects,  sat  himself  on 
the  chair,  as  if  to  compose  himself  to 
sleep,  and  in  a  short  time  gave  unequi¬ 
vocal  proofs  of  it.  Andrew  now  began 
to  breathe  more  freely,  and  ventured  to 
cast  his  eyes  towards  bis  strange  customer  ; 
and,  after  all,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  at  in  his  appearance,  except  he 
noticed  the  breath  from  his  nostrils  ap¬ 
peared  more  like  the  steam  of  a  tea-kettle 
than  the  breath  of  a  human  being — still 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
appearance;  he  had  agood  jovial  English 
farmer’s  face,  and  a  dress  that  well  suited 
it  ;  to  be  sure  a  smile,  or  rather  grin, 
lurked  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  even 
while  asleep,  as  if  he  mocked  poor  An¬ 
drew’s  perplexity  ;  he  did  not,  however, 
allow  much  time  for  observation — he 
seemed  to  be  intuitively  aware  Andrew 
had  ceased  his  operations,  and  he  awoke 
with  his  usual  polite  manner.  “  Oh,  I 
see  you  have  finished  ;  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  prepare  me  one  box  more  ;  but 
let  me  pray  you  to  take  your  leisure  and 
compose  yourself,  for  l  am  in  no  hurry.” 
Andrew,  who  had  fondly  hoped  his  la¬ 
bour  was  at  an  end,  now  found  himself 
obliged  to  renew  it  again  with  vigour, 
while  the  stranger  aroused  himself,  rose 
from  his  chair,  yawned  and  shook  himself 
— spoke  of  the  comfortable  nap  he  had 
enjoyed,  was  sorry  he  had  kept  Andrew 
up  so  late,  or  earty  rather,  for  it  was  now 
morniug.  Andrew,  though  internally 
wishing  him  any  where  but  in  his  shop, 
yet  constrained  him  politely  to  answer, 
his  commands  gave  him  much  pleasure. 
Again  did  he  renew  his  toil.  Box  after 
box  did  he  prepare  without  intermission, 
and  the  hours  of  one,  two,  and  three  had 
been  told  in  succession,  by  the  market 
clock  ;  bitterly  did  he  lament  his  destiny 
— long  before  this  ought  he  to  have  been 
snug  and  comfortable  in  his  warm  bed. 
Anger  now  began  to  assume  the  place  of 
fear,  as  he  grew  more  accustomed  to  his 
visitor’s  company,  and  often  did  he  de¬ 
termine  in  himself  to  refuse  preparing  any 
more,  still  his  courage  was  not  yet  at  that 
pitch  ;  probably  his  exertions,  as  I  said 
before,  may  have  injured  his  nerves— 
however,  he  could  not  rally  himself 
enough  to  do  it. 

The  stranger,  with  his  usual  smile  or 
grin,  stood  looking  on,  employing  his 
time  by  beating  the  devil’s  tattoo  on  his 
boot,  while  at  intervals  came  forth  the 
phrase,  “  Another  box,  but  don’t  hurry 
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yourself.”  At  length,  mere  inability  to 
proceed  any  farther,  supplied  the  place  of 
courage  ;  his  arms  and  sides  ached  to 
such  a  degree  with  his  labour,  as  to  cause 
the  perspiration  to  stand  on  his  brow  in 
great  drops,  and  he  declared  he  could 
proceed  no  farther.  The  alteration  in  the 
stranger’s  countenance  told  him  he  had 
better  have  left  it  unsaid,  and  his  hands 
instinctively  grasped  the  pestle  with  re¬ 
newed  vigour,  but  his  repentance  came 
too  late  ;  the  stranger’s  hand  was  already 
across  the  counter,  and  in  a  second  more 
had  grasped  Andrew’s  nose  as  firmly  as 
if  it  had  been  in  a  vice.  Andrew  strove 
in  vain  to  release  himself — the  stranger 
held  him  with  more  than  human  force  ; 
and  his  voice,  instead  of  the  polite  tone  he 
had  before  used,  now  sounded  to  his  ter¬ 
rified  ears  what  his  imagination  had  pic¬ 
tured  of  the  Indian  yell.  The  pain  of  the 
gripe  deprived  him  of  voice  to  assure  his 
tormentor  he  would  compound  for  him  as 
long  as  he  would  wish  ;  still  he  contrived 
to  make  signs  to  that  effect,  by  stretching 
his  hands  towards  his  mortar,  and  imitat¬ 
ing  the  action  of  grinding  ;  but  his  tyrant 
was  relentless — firmer  did  he  close  his 
fore-finger  and  thumb.  Andrew  could 
not  shake  him  off ;  like  a  person  afflicted 
with  night-mare,  he  in  vain  essayed  his 
strength,  though  agonized  with  the  fear 
of  losing  his  prominent  feature  in  the 
struggle.  The  stranger,  at  length,  as  if 
endowed  with  supernatural  strength,  lifted 
him  from  the  ground,  balanced  him  in 
the  air  for  a  moment,  gave  him  a  three¬ 
fold  twitch,  drew  him  head  foremost  over 
the  counter,  and  let  him  fall.  When  he 
came  to  his  senses,  he  found  himself  lying 
outside  his  bed,  his  only  injury  being  a 
broken  nose,  from  coming  in  contact  in 
his  fall  with  a  utensil  that  shall  be  name¬ 
less.  Old  Mon. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

For  the  Olio. 

“  The  countenance  is  an  index  to  the 
mind,”  has  been,  for  ages,  a  proverb  ; 
and  even  those  who  affect  to  laugh  at  the 
man  who  prides  himself  on  being  a  phy¬ 
siognomist,  must  own  that  they  form  their 
ideas  of  a  person  at  first  sight,  from  the 
lineaments  of  his  countenance.  Children, 
it  has  been  observed,  are  the  best  phy¬ 
siognomists  ;  they  discover,  at  the  first 
glance,  the  feelings  of  strangers  towards 
them.  Those  who  are  partial  to  this  science 
may  derive  a  never-ending  amusement  by 
contemplating  the  authenticated  portraits 
of  the  most  distinguished  personages  whose 
names  appear  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


All  the  variety  of  character  may  be  found 
in  the  features  of  the  Roman  emperors  and 
consuls  ;  and  also  in  the  countenances  of 
our  kings. 

Perhaps  none  are  so  strikingly  charac¬ 
teristic  as  those  of  the  early  reformers. 
Luther’s,  (I  am  not  a  Catholic,)  the  phy¬ 
siognomist  would  say,  indicates  sensuali¬ 
ty  ;  while  the  satyr-like  countenance  of 
Melancthon  is  expressive  of  the  worst  pas¬ 
sions,  though  covered  with  an  assumed 
look  of  meekness  and  sanctity.  1  he  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Calvin  is  indicative  of  that 
severity  which  he  exercised  upon  the 
talented  and  unfortunate  Servetus ;  an 
act  at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  which 
reflects  a  damning  slain  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man  who  affected  to  follow  the 
steps  of  the  meek  and  lowly  One,  whose 
life  and  acts,  whatever  may  be  argued  by 
the  sceptical,  were  a  pattern  for  all  men. 

Who,  after  contemplating  the  portrait 
of  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  can  doubt  that 
he  was  the  sensual  and  brutal  monster  he 
is  represented  to  have  been  by  all  histo¬ 
rians  ?  We  are  told  that  this  tyrant,  when 
young,  possessed  a  most  comely  visage. 
The  upper  part  of  his  face  certainly  did 
not  bear  any  traces  of  the  tyrant  and  sen¬ 
sualist,  but  in  after  years,  the  swollen  jowl 
and  bloated  cheek  gave  to  his  counte¬ 
nance  an  air  of  ferocity,  and  proclaimed 
him  the  monster  who  would  sacrifice  all 
that  presumed  to  thwart  him  in  his  plea¬ 
sures. 

Virgil  remarks  that  virtue  is  better 
accepted  when  it  comes  in  a  pleasing 
form  ;  while  Seneca  tells  us  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  person  of  comely  visage  remark¬ 
able  for  virtue;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  those  men  who  have  rendered  their 
names  odious  by  their  vices  have  been 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  per¬ 
sons. 

What  a  vast  assemblage  of  portraits  are 
to  be  found  in  the  cameos  and  intaglios 
of  the  ancients  !  Here  are  the  effigies  of 
the  mighty  dead,  as  various  in  feature  as 
in  character.  The  classic  profile  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  no  less  regular  features 
of  the  Romans  are  objects  upon  which  the 
contemplative  mind  may  ponder,  until 
the  scenes  in  which  they  figured  are  con¬ 
jured  up  by  intensity  of  reflection,  and 
their  stern  features  seem  to  start  again  into 
life.  The  bald  front  and  singularly  chi¬ 
selled  face  of  the  first  Caesar;  the  dogged 
and  brutal  scowl  of  Nero  ;  the  almost 
hideous  countenance  of  the  virtuous  So¬ 
crates,  and  the  beautiful  and  benign 
face  of  Plato,  are  all  perceived  in  these 
gems. 

What  can  differ  more  than  the  girl-like 
countenance  of  Tacitus  and  the  crabbed 
face  of  the  Italian  Dante  ? — or  the  infa- 
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mous  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  rival  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ?  Nature  certainly  was  boun¬ 
teous  in  her  favours  to  the  Spaniard ;  his 
countenance  was  calculated  to  inspire  the 
beholder  with  veneration  and  awe,  and 
the  long  white  beard  which  descended  to 
his  girdle  had  a  most  patriarchal  appear¬ 
ance  ;  yet  his  haughty,  lofty  brow,  and 
round  fierce  eye  told  that  he  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  finer  feelings  of  nature.  The 
countenance  of  our  Elizabeth  was  by  no 
means  commanding,  nor,  indeed,  did  it 
possess  one  single  feature  which  might  be 
called  prepossessing,  while  it  partook 
of  the  worst  features  of  her  brutal  father’s 
face,  and  yet  there  were  men  servile  and 
base  enough  to  describe  her  as  a  paragon 
of  beauty.  The  character  of  this  odious 
woman  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  her 
times :  her  acts  prove  her  worthy  of  her 
race. 

The  portrait  of  Charles  the  First  may 
puzzle  the  physiognomist,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  its  peculiar  melancholy  air, 
there  is  no  decided  character  in  it.  The 
countenance  of  the  renowned  Marshal 
Turenne  is  strikingly  indicative  of  that 
singular  courtesy  and  good-nature  for 
which  he  has  been  so  celebrated,  and  of 
which  so  many  anecdotes  have  been  told. 
But  this  is  a  never-ending  theme  ;  whole 
volumes  might  be  filled  with  dissertations 
upon  the  features  of  Sidney,  Raleigh, 
Shakspeare,  and  a  host  of  other  characters 
whose  countenances  are  beautiful  and 
striking,  and  whose  acts  will  furnish  a 
never-ending  object  of  speculation  for  the 
historian  and  the  philosopher.  Alpha. 


THE  WAR-KING’S  DEATH. 

For  the  Olio . 

Prostrate  on  earth  the  warrior  lies,  the  sol¬ 
diers  group  around, 

And  tears  from  ejes  unus'd  to  weep,  bedew 
the  crimson  ground ; 

The  ruddy  3iue  hath  left  his  cheek,  the  fire 
hath  left  his  eye. 

But  victory  his  lance  hath  crown’d,  his  fame 
shall  never  die. 

His  glittering  brand  no  more  shall  stream  amid 
the  ranks  of  war, 

Its  glorious  work  is  done,  it  has  swept  the 
ty  rant  from  his  car ; 

The  plume  is  smitten  from  his  casque,  his 
lance  is  broken  in  twain. 

And  the  mighty  arm  that  wielded  it  shall  ne’er 
be  rear’d  again. 

In  his  mantle  they  envelope  him,  and  on  his 
ample  shield. 

With  lances  trail’d  upon  the  earth,  they  bear 
him  from  the  field, 

A  death-like  stillness  reigns  as  o’er  the  corse- 
strew’d  ground  they  move, 

And  solemn  looks  the  starless  sky,  dark  lower¬ 
ing  above. 


The  carrion  crow  around  them  flies,  and  flaps 
her  horrid  wing, 

The  serpent  from  his  dark  haunt  hies  on  his 
bleeding  prey  to  spring, 

And  fearfully  at  intervals  the  booming  breezes 
ring, 

As  the  victor-train  to  his  home  of  rest  conduct 
the  warrior  king.  T.  F. 


SHAKSPEARE’S  MULBERRY 
TREE. 


The  two  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth-day  of  Shakspeare, 
fC  the  Homer  or  father  of  our  dramatic 
poets,”  as  Dryden  calls  him,  being  at 
hand,  we  cannot  let  it  pass  unnoticed. 
At  page  seventy-five  of  our  first  volume, 
we  gave  an  account  of  the  Mulberry- 
tree  planted  by  the  Avon  bard,  detailing 
the  fate  it  was  doomed  to  by  a  member 
of  the  clerical  profession,  a  ruthless  spoiler, 
devoid  of  every  generous  feeling,  one 
capable  of  performing  any  malignant, 
mean,  and  sordid  action,  degrading  to 
the  mind  of  man.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
unsparing  hand  of  this  soul-less  being, 
the  venerable  relic  might  still  have  flou¬ 
rished  fair,  clad  in  verdure  of  surpassing 
worth,  and  purpled  o’er  with  tempting 
fruit,  to  glad  the  sight  of  all  whose  zeal 
might  prompt  them  to  visit  it. 

The  article  in  a  former  volume  above 
alluded  to,  relates  only  one  of  the  rapa¬ 
cious  acts  which  this  ungracious  priest 
committed ;  our  present  records  another 
of  blacker  dye,  the  destruction  of  the 
poet’s  residence,  which  drew  upon  him 
the  merited  execrations  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  and  neighbours,  causing  him 
to  fly  from  his  abode,  loathed  and  ab¬ 
horred  by  all  ranks,  and  has  entailed  upon 
his  memory  a  lasting  odium  ;  for  there  is 
not  a  single  writer  who  has  made  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Shakspeare  the  subject  of  his 
pen,  but  what  severely  censures  his  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct,  and  none  more  perti¬ 
nently  than  the  able  authoress  of  “  Syl¬ 
van  Sketches,”  who,  in  her  remarks  upon 
Mulberry  Trees,  says,  In  the  mind  of 
an  Englishman,  the  Mulberry  Tree  will 
ever  be  intimately  associated  with  the 
memory  of  our  Shakspeare — of  the  world’s 
Shakspeare — of  nature’s  Shakspeare.  It 
is  generally  known,  that  about  the  year 
1609,  when  King  James  so  zealously 
recommended  the  cultivation  of  Mulberry 
Trees,  Shakspeare,  a  loyal  subject  of 
nature  and  the  King,  planted  one  in  his 
garden  at  New  Place,  Stratford.  Mr. 
Drake  mentions  a  person,  the  son  cf  an 
alderman  of  Stratford,  who  in  his  youth 
remembered  to  have  frequently  eaten  of 
the  fruit  of  that  tree,  some  of  its  branches 
hanging  over  the  wail  which  divided  that 
garden  from  his  father’s. 
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In  the  year  1742,  Garrick,  Macklin, 
and  Dr.  Delany,  were  entertained  under 
the  shade  of  that  noble  tree,  by.  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton,  at  that  time  proprietor 
of  New  Place.  By  the  executor  of  that 
gentleman,  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  the 
Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  Vicar  of  Frod- 
sham  in  Cheshire.  Why  would  this  man 
fix  such  an  ugly  blot  upon  his  own  me¬ 
mory  ?  This  man,  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  house  and  garden  of  Shakspeare, 
of  the  very  tree  which  he  planted  with 
his  own  hand  ;  could  he,  is  it  possible  he 
could,  be  so  devoid  of  common  feeling 
as  to  destroy  them  ?  Surely  he  must 
have  been  utterly  devoid  of  all  soul,  that 
such  a  neighbour  did  not  inspire  him  with 
something  like  natural  sensibility,  even 
though  he  had  it  not  before.  It  has 
been  said  that  Pope’s  willow  was  de¬ 
stroyed  to  relieve  the  lady  to  whom  it 
belonged  from  the  trouble  of  answering 
frequent  applications  for  permission  to 
see  it :  that  was  bad  enough,  quite  lament¬ 
able  enough,  but  that  for  such  a  paltry 
consideration,  the  world  should  have  been 
deprived  of  Shakspeare’s  Mulberry  Tree, 
is  monstrous  indeed  !  This  vicar,  it  seems, 
took  a  dislike  to  the  tree,  because  it  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  the  frequent  importunities  of 
travellers,  whose  zeal  might  prompt  them 
to  visit  it ;  “  and  in  an  evil  hour,”  says 
Mr.  Drake,  <(  the  sacrilegious  priest 
ordered  the  tree,  then  remarkably  large, 
and  at  its  full  growth,  to  be  cut  down  ; 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  it  was 
cleft  to  pieces  for  firewood.” 

Could  this  Mr.  Gastrell  so  strangely 
deceive  himself  as  to  believe  that  such  a 
tree  could  be  his  property  exclusively  ? 
Did  he  not  know  that  it  was  the  property 
of  all  England,  that  posterity  had  a  share 
in  it  ?  How  many  years  longer  might 
that  tree  have  lived  and  flourished  ;  how 
long  might  art  have  preserved  it,  even  in 
decay  ;  and  who  but  Mr.  Gastrell  would 
have  removed  even  the  last  lifeless  stump  ? 
who  but  would  have  cherished  it  while 
the  least  splinter  remained  ?  Some  little 
solace  it  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
wood  was  saved  from  the  fire.  It  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp*,  watch¬ 

*  The  former  account  inserted  as  above 
described,  contains  an  error  which  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  correcting:  it  is  there  erro¬ 
neously  stated  that  the  tree  was  purchased  by 
a  carpenter  in  the  town,  but  it  will  be  seen  by 
our  present  article  that  the  worker  in  wood 
was  a  maker  of  time-meters,  who  being  as¬ 
sailed  by  the  envious  with  divers  inuendos  as  to 
his  having  expended  all  the  original  tree  in 
the  fabrication  of  his  curiosities,  repelled  the 
malignant  attacks,  by  calling  to  Iris  aid  the 
Mayor  and  one  of  the  standing  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  Borough,  and  ordered  a  friend 
to  draw  up  an  affidavit  to  convince  the  world 
to  the  contrary  of  such  insinuations,  and  ena,- 


maker,  of  Stratford,  who,  well  knowing 
the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  turned 
it  much  to  his  own  advantage,  by  con¬ 
verting  every  fragment  into  little  boxes, 
tooth-pick  cases,  tobacco- stoppers,  &c. 
which  were  sought  after  with  avidity. 

Having  in  1750  destroyed  the  tree,  it 
was  not  long  befor  Mr.  Gastrell  completed 
the  sacrilege  by  destroying  the  house 
also.  Compelled  to  pay  the  assessments 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
(some  part  of  which  he  hoped  to  escape 
by  residing  a  part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield, 
his  servants,  however,  still  living  at  New 
Place  in  his  absence,)  he  declared,  in  the 
violence  of  his  anger,  that  that  house 
should  never  be  assessed  again,  and,” 
says  Mr.  Drake,  “  wishing,  as  it  seems, 
to  be  damned  to  everlasting  fame,  the 
demolition  of  the  New  Place  soon  follow¬ 
ed  ;  for,  in  1759,  he  rased  the  building 
to  the  ground,  disposed  of  the  materials, 
and  left  Stratford,  amidst  the  rage  and 
the  curses  of  its  inhabitants.” 


ble  them  to  set  a  proper  value  upon  the  relics 
of  the  celebrated  tree.  As  many  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  may  never  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  instrument,  we  subjoin  one  ;  it  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  affidavit  was 
voluntarily  made  upon  liis  death-bed  a  few 
days  previous  to  his  dissolution. 

“  This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Thomas  Sharp, 
of  the  Borough  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in 
the  County  of  Warwick,  Clock  and  Watch 
Maker,  was  horn  in  the  Chapel-street,  and  bap¬ 
tized  February  5th,  1724,  that  I  was  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knight, 
Barrister  at  Law,  and  one  of  the  Heralds  at 
Arms,  who  was  son  of  Sir  John  Clopton, 
Knight,  that  purchased  a  certain  messuage  on 
house  near  the  Chapel  in  Stratford,  called  the 
New  Place,  of  the  executors  of  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bernard,  and  grand-daughter  of  Shak¬ 
speare  ;  and  that  1  have  often  heard  the  said 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton  solemnly  declare,  that  the 
Mulberry-tree  which  growed  in  his  garden, 
was  planted  by  Shakspeare,  and  he  took  pride 
in  shewing  it  to,  and  entertaining  persons  of 
distinction,  whose  curiosity  excited  them  to 
visit  the  spot,  known  to  he  the  last  residence 
of  the  immortal  Bard  ;  and,  after  the  decease 
of  the  said  Sir  Hugh  in  1753,  the  premises  were 
sold  to  the  Reverend  John  [Francis]  Gastrel, 
who  in  1756  cut  down  the  said  Mulberry-tree, 
and  cleft  it  as  fire-wood,  when  the  greatest 
part  of  it  was  purchased  by  me,  the  said  Tho¬ 
mas  Sharp  ;  who,  out  of  a  sincere  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  its  celebrated  planter,  em¬ 
ployed  one  John  Luckman,  to  convey  it  tn 
my  premises,  where  I  have  worked  it  into 
many  curious  toys  and  useful  articles  from  the 
same.  And  I  do  hereby  declare,  I  take  my 
solemn  oath,  upon  the  four  Evangelists,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  never 
had  worked,  sold,  or  substituted  any  other1 
wood,  than  what  came  from,  and  was  part  of 
the  said  tree,  as  or  for  Mulberry-wood.  Signed 
and  a  true  affidavit  made  by  me, 

“  THOMAS  SHARP,. 
“  Taken  and  Sworn  at,  and  in  the 
Borough  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  this  14th  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1799,  before  us, 

“  Richard  Allen,  Mayor. 

“  Thomas  Nott.” 
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JESS  WO  THE  MERRY  BLUE  E’EN. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

In  a  sweet  little  cottage  with  woodbine  o’er- 
grown. 

The  neatest  that  stood  on  the  green  ; 

From  fashion’s  gay  vortex  retir’d  and  alone. 
Liv’d  Jess  wi’  the  merry  blue  e’en. 

She  sought  not  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
power. 

Whose  stings  ’till  they’re  felt  are  unseen, 

As  sweet  and  as  pure  as  the  dew  on  the  flow’r, 
W  as  Jess  wi’  the  merry  blue  e’en. 

Italia’s  dark  beauties,  and  others  I’ve  met, 
Wherever  my  wanderings  have  been. 

But  a  beauty  so  bright  never  smiled  on  me 
yet, 

As  Jess  wi’  the  merry  blue  e’en. 

T.  F. 


Wfyz  No.  10. 

V  ALLEGRO. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

“  Haste  thee  Nymph  and  bring  with  thee, 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity  ; — 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee. 

The  mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty.” 


This  being  Passion  Week,  there  was  a 
full  orchestra  to  perform,  and  crowded 
audience,  ofi  Thursday  night,  to  hear  L’ 
Allegro.  Milton’s  words,  of  ££  mirth  and 
melancholy,”  ever  have  been,  and  will 
continue,  popular.  Handel  seems  to  have 
entered  into  the  true  nature  of  these  com¬ 
mon  passions  with  mankind.  Most  of 
us  are  affected,  more  or  less,  as  our  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  of  health,  of 
body  and  mind  are  operated  on,  either 
to  arise  and  cry, — 4£  Hence,  loathed 
Melancholy !”  or  to  sink  into  apathy, 
and  court  the  “  leaden  eye  of  Despair,” 
till  we  are  unfit  for  ££  Heavenly  Har¬ 
mony,” — or. 

On  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

To  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound ; 
Over  some  wide  water’d  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

Gresset  expresses  himself  on  This  sub¬ 
ject  with  elegance,  in  commencing  his 
Essay  on  ££  L’  Harmony*.”  He  says, 
“  La  noblesse  des  Arts,  comme  celle  de 
la  Naissance,  me  paroit  fondee  sur  trois 
illustres  prerogatives  ;  l’antiquite  de  son 
origine,  sa  puissance  marquee,  la  venera¬ 
tion  des  Peuples-triple,  avantage  qu’on 


*  We  propose  giving  a  free  translation  of 
this  ingenious  performance  in  a  future  No.  of 
the  4  Olio’. —  Halus-volante. 


ne  peut  contester  a  la  Musique .”  All 
lovers  of  music,  to  us,  however,  are  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world.  We  rarely 
enter  the  boudoir,  or  the  concert-room, 
and  find  the  splenetic,  or  the  unsocial. 
The  prettiest,  and  assuredly,  the  best,  of 
the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  are  those 
who  are  quite  musical.  Indeed,  how 
should  they  be  otherwise,  when  they  are 
themselves  the  perfect  ‘£  L’  Allegro,” 
and  only  use  the  ££  Penseroso”  just  to 
endear  our  love,  and  promote  their  hap¬ 
piness  thereby  ;  ours,  of  course,  included 
also. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  ££  L’  Allegro” 
with  the  CecilianSj  is  the  Laughing  Song, 
which  in  Mr.  Walker’s  hands  never  fails, 
justly,  to  be  encored.  He  possesses  the 
genuine  humour  and  self-possession  which 
this  ££  laughter,  shaking  both  his  sides,” 
requires.  It  is  almost  sufficient  to  call 
Patience  away  from  smiling  at  Grief,  or 
to  stir  Milton’s  monument  in  Cripplegate 
Church,  and  give  room  for  his  skeleton 
tr  to  trip  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe.” 
Indeed,  as  this  melange  was  performed 
on  Thursday  by  the  Society,  it  does  the 
members  credit  to  say,  we  liked  it  as  well 
as  many  of  the  Hawsean  Oratorios  Lent 
to  the  proprietors  of  Covent  Garden — with 
some  popular  exceptions.  Neither  Miss 
Gray  nor  Mrs.  Barton  distinguished  the 
versatile  charm  of  their  vocal  properties 
which  L’  Allegro  elicits,  more  than 
in  this  piece — many  other  vocalists  were 

Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  pierce  ; 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout. 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning. 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  Harmony ; 

That  Orpheus’  self  may  heave  his  head. 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap’d  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  that  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half  regained  Eurydice. 

It  affords  us  real  pleasure  to  find  many 
of  our  preceding  hints  attended  to  by 
those  members  to  whom  they  applied. 
Mr.  Brewer,  with  his  strings  better  in 
tune  to  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet, 
executed  his  part  with  his  more  than 
usual  ability.  If  this  respected  member 
will  continue  to  attend  (as  he  has  at  last 
attended)  to  the  cadences,  he  will  assist 
in  creating  sweeter  unisons.  We  hope, 
therefore,  he  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
££  good  will”  and  £‘  peace  offerings”  we 
propound,  and  he  will  ensure  our  appro¬ 
val.  Can  any  thing  be  more  grateful 
than  seeing  Mr.  Vincent  £C  the  same  as 
ever,”  conducting  the  time  which  has  so 
long  conducted  him  ? 

Musculus. 


/ 
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THE  ANGEL’S  INVITATION. 

WRITTEN  BENEATH  A  COPY  OF  WBSTALL’S 
PIUNT  OF  ANGELS  WAITING  TO  RECEIVE 
THE  SOUL  OF  A  SAINT. 

(For  the  Olio). 


(  Hark  !  they  whisper.  Angels  say. 
*  Sister  spirit  come  away-’ — Pope. 


Haste  from  the  world 
Of  tumult  and  noise  ! 

Where  sorrow  is  curl’d 
Round  the  chief  of  its  joys  : 

Which  is  made  up  of  toiling, 

And  troubles,  and  cares, 

Where  beauty  is  smiling, — 

But  smiling  in  tears. 

Where  tempests  are  dark’ning 
The  bright  azure  skies. 

And  ev’ry  thing  sparkling 
Fades  quickiy  and  dies. 

Ir  gladness  is  beaming 
Whoever  you  meet, — 

How  bright  is  their  seeming  ! 

How  deep  their  deceit ! 

Come  to  another. 

Whose  fiow’rs  ne’er  decay  ; 

Where  no  tempests  cover 
The  light  of  the  day  ; 

Where  sorrow  hath  vanish’d, 

And  grief  hath  no  place. 

And  where  crime  is  banish’d, 

Nor  dare  show  its  face. 

Where  the  brow  is  the  token 
Of  th’  innermost  soul  ; 

Where  joy  ne’er  is  broken, 

Nor  hath  it  controul : 

The  joys  we  inherit 
That  ne’er  fade  away, 

Come  and  taste  sister  spirit,-” 

Oh  !  hasten  away.  K. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Sir — In  answer  to  your  correspondent 
Viviparous,  I  will  endeavour  to  shew, 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  and  as  concisely  as 
possible,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
grub  you  have  given  a  drawing  of  in 
your  last  number.  In  looking  into  the 
History  of  Insects  I  find  that  the  major 
portion  of  this  part  of  animated  nature, 
pass  through  three  states,  the  caterpillar, 
the  grub,  and  lastly,  the  perfect  insect ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  from  our  knowledge  of 
these  different  states,  that  insects  are 
classed.  Now  the  perfect  insect  of 
the  grub  which  forms  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  I  take  to  be  a  beetle,  either 
of  the  Buprestes  or  Cerambyx  families. 
Of  the  latter  genera,  I  have  specimens  in 
the  three  states,  which  remained  in  the 
grub  (larva)  state  during  their  passage 
from  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  afterwards 
changed  in  this  country  to  the  perfect 
insect. 

Wood  is  often  found  eaten  in  small 
orbicular  holes,  which,  when  broken,  dis¬ 
close  a  small  maggot  greatly  resembling 


the  one  before  us,  except  in  size.  This 
changes  afterwards  to  the  second  state, 
(pupa,  similar  to  the  chrysalis  of  the 
caterpillar,)  and  lastly,  to  the  perfect 
insect,  which  is  a  small  beetle.  In  seek¬ 
ing  for  insects,  the  larva  of  which  feed  on 
wood,  I  have  often  been  astonished  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  close  up  their  holes  : 
indeed  they  are  almost  imperceptible,  and 
which,  in  this  case,  must  have  led  our 
friend  Viviparous  to  suppose,  that  the 
insect  was  inclosed  by  the  tree  instead  of 
having  penetrated  it. 

Should  you  find  the  subject  interesting, 
I  will  hereafter  give  you  a  sketch  of  En¬ 
tomology.  Entomologicus. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HENRY  FU¬ 
SELI  THE  PAINTER. 


Every  thing,  in  the  last  few  years,  in 
the  shape  of  Confessions,  Recollections, 
or  Reminiscences,  so  unsparingly  given 
to  the  world,  have  obtained  so  large 
a  portion  of  popular  attention,  that  we 
feel  convinced  we  shall  not  be  doing 
wrong  to  increase  the  stock  already 
on  hand  of  Anecdotal  Literature :  with 
this  impression  upon  our  mind  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  lay  before  our  readers,  some 
remembrances  of  the  deceased  Fuseli, 
whose  talents  and  eccentricities  excited 
applause  and  wonder  :  they  are  related  in 
the  New  Monthly  by  a  Young  Surgeon , 
“  who  was  frequently  thrown  into  the 
society  of  persons  whose  characters  and 
conversations”  are  worthy  of  record.  He 
commences  by  saying,  that  soon  after 
my  arrival  in  town,  I  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  introduced  to  Fuseli,  and  we 
subsequently  became  very  intimate.  He 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  a  great  man  in 
a  little  compass,  for  though  diminutive 
in  size,  his  soul  was  capacious,  and  his 
genius  lofty.  His  conceptions  were  all 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  when  he  gave  full 
stretch  to  his  imagination,  and  roved 
abroad  through  the  worlds  of  his  own 
creation,  how  delightful  were  the  ema¬ 
nations  of  his  genius.  They  who  can 
understand  the  intimate  union  of  poetry 
and  painting,  will  ever  admire  the  works 
of  Fuseli.  He  was  fully  conscious  of 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  strength  of  his  intellect.  I  remem¬ 
ber  talking  with  him  one  day  about  his 
celebrated  friend  Lavater,  when  he  made 

this  remark  : - ‘  Lavater,’  said  he, 

1  did  ten  times  more  than  he  had  genius 
for,  and  I  have  done  ten  times  less.’ — - 
When  he  used  to  say  things  of  this  kind, 
he  would  look  at  you  like  a  lion.  I  fre¬ 
quently  talked  to  him  of  Haller,  of  whose 
experiments  he  gave  me  an  account,  ac- 
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companied  with  some  curious  anecdotes. 

I  had  been  reading  a  life  of  Haller,  and 
ventured  to  correct  Fuseli  in  some  de¬ 
tails.  4  Oh  1’  said  he,  in  his  sarcastic 
way,  4  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  lived 
witli  Baron  Haller,  I  dare  say !’  No 
man  ever  possessed  a  more  tender  heart 
than  Fuseli.  He  hated  cruelty  of  every 
kind,  particularly  cruelty  to  animals.  To 
hear  his  abuse  of  anatomists  for  opera¬ 
ting  on  living  animals,  was  tremendous. 
His  eyes  flashed  with  indignation,  and  he 
would  pour  forth  his  eloquent  denun¬ 
ciations  with  a  vehemence  almost  over¬ 
powering.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  rouse 
him  and  enjoy  the  display,  I  used  to  tell 
him  that  the  students  had  been  operating 
on  a  dog.  Often,  after  lecture  at  Brookes’, 
I  tripped  down  to  Somerset  House.— 
4  Well,  Samuel,’  said  I  to  the  old  porter, 

*  how  is  the  Governor  to-day  ?’  for  such 
was  the  name  by  which  Samuel  always 
designated  his  master.  4  Oh,  in  great 
spirits.’  Then  I  used  to  proceed  to  his 
painting-room,  tap  at  the  door,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  *  Coom  in  ! — Oh, 
is  it  you  ?  How  is  Mr.  Brookes  ?  he  is  a 
nasty  fellow ;  always  dissecting.  By 
G —  !  Michael  Angelo  was  almost  killed 
with  dissecting  a  woman  ;  it  destroyed 
the  powers  of  his  stomach.’  I  have  often 
heard  Fuseli  regret  that  he  got  in  the 
habit  of  swearing  so  much,  though,  in 
joke,  he  would  say  to  Mrs.  Fuseli,  4  Why, 
don’t  you  swear,  my  dear  ?  — it  will  ease 
your  mind.’  I  recollect  going  to  the 
Academy  one  day,  and  finding  Samuel 
highly  amused.  The  4  Governor,’  find¬ 
ing  the  students’  hats  in  his  way,  had 
them  all  thrown  down  stairs.  He  then 
shouted  out,  4  Samwell  l  Samwell !  Sam  ! 
damn  you  all  together,  and  Mrs.  Fuseli 
too  !’  He  was  an  admirable  companion, 
full  of  fun  ! 

44He  had  a  great  aptitude  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  languages.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  never  laboured  seriously  in  learning 
Greek,  and  that  he  found  it  so  easy  that 
he  never  seemed  to  have  bestowed  any 
trouble  on  the  acquisition.  Yet  he  was, 
I  believe,  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  had 
Homer  almost  by  heart.  He  wrote  Latin 
with  facility^  and  said  he  thought  he  could 
acquire  any  language  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  months.  Mathematics,  he 
told  me,  he  could  never  make  any  thing 
of;  that  he  had  once  looked  into  Fuclid’s 
Elements,  but  that  he  could  not  master 
them.  His  mind  certainly  was  not  of  a 
mathematical  cast.  Fuseli’s  English  style 
was  admirable — rich,  nervous  and  classi¬ 
cal. 

“One  of  Fuseli’s  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  future  life  was,  that  this  life  was  so 
short,  that  few  men  had  time  to  perform 


a  quarter  of  what  they  were  capable  of 
doing  ;  and  that,  as  nothing  was  created 
in  vain,  therefore,  those  powers  were  to 
be  exerted  in  some  other  state  of  existence. 
I  have  heard  him  exclaim,  4  I  have  done 
nothing !  I  am  capable  of  doing  ten 
times  more  than  1  have  had  time  for 
doing.’  By  way  of  urging  him  on,  I 
said  that  was  no  proof  of  a  future  life. 
4  It  is  enough  for  me,’  said  he  ;  ‘I 
know  that  I  am  immortal,  and  shall  live 
again  1’  Looking  at  me,  and  laughing, 
4  I  know  nothing  about  you  ;  you  may 
be  a  clod  of  earth  for  what  I  know- — I 
know  I  am  immortal !  Coom  here  again 
as  soon  as  you  have  time,  but  mind  and 
wash  your  hands  before  you  coom.  That 
Brookes  is  a  nasty  fellow  ;  oh,  by  G —  ! 
he  is  a  nasty  fellow  ! — dissect !  dissect  ! 
dissect  !  every  thing  is  death  with  him  1’ 
So  I  said,  4  Well,  Sir,  I’ll  see  you  again 
very  soon.'  Accordingly  the  next  day  I 
gave  him  a  call ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me,  he  said,  4  By  G —  1  but  you  seem  to 
have  a  deal  of  spare  time  on  your  hands.’ 

“Of  his  friends,  and  he  had  known  most 
of  the  celebrated  people  of  his  day,  both 
here  and  abroad — he  often  told  me  many 
amusing  anecdotes.  In  his  youth,  he  hacl 
travelled  in  Italy  with  the  well-known 
Dr.  Armstrong,  the  poet  ;  but  they  quar¬ 
relled  and  parted.  He  was  in  company, 
too,  with  Smollett,  a  short  time  before 
he  died.  Mary  Woolstencraft’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  him  is  well  known.  The  late 
bookseller,  Joe  Johnson,  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  was  one  of  his  friends,  and 
he  used  often  to  dine  at  the  weekly  dinners 
given  there.  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  Woolwich,  Mr. 
Joyce,  and  Mr.  Belsham,  frequently  met 
him  at  those  parties.  At  one  of  these 
dinners,  a  gentleman  asked  him  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  pictures  then  exhibiting  at  Somerset 
House  ?  ‘  Five  hundred  guineas  1’  said 

Fuseli.  ‘  Oh,  dear  Sir  !  only  five  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  !’  4 1  tell  you  I  have  only 

one  picture  there — I  think  it  is  worth  it.’ 
At  the  house  of  Johnson’s  successor,  Fu¬ 
seli  met  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  his  cele¬ 
brated  daughter.  He  was  not  much 
pleased  with  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  kept 
the  conversation  to  hirnself,  and  would  not 
suffer  Miss  Edgeworth  to  have  a  proper 
share  of  it.  Joe  Johnson  was  a  real  friend 
to  Fuseli,  and  when  he  wanted  a  little 
cash,  had  pleasure  in  supplying  him. 

“  Fuseli  had  great  quickness  and  discri¬ 
mination.  A  friend  of  mine,  and  the  best 
friend  I  ever  met  with,  asked  me  one  day 
if  I  would  introduce  him  to  Fuseli.  4  Oh 
av!  I’ll  introduce  you,’ said  I,  4  but  you 
must  not  mind  what  he  says;  he’ll  per¬ 
haps  ask  you  what  the  devil  you  came  to 
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disturb  him  for.’  So  we  fixed  to  go  the 
next  morning.  Fuseli,  I  knew,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  painting  the  Descent  of  the  Fal¬ 
len  Angels,  and  on  our  way  to  Somerset 
House,  I  said,  4  You  must  tell  the  old 
gentleman  that  the  hand  of  Satan  starts 
from  the  canvass  l’  ‘Well,’  said  my 
friend,  4  I  will.’  After  we  had  looked 
at  the  painting,  he  said  to  Fuseli,  who 
stood  between  him  and  myself,  f  Why, 
the  hand  looks  as  if  it  started  from  the 
canvass  !’  Fuseli,  instead  of  answering 
him,  turned  to  me,  and  said,  (  Thank 
you ,  Mr.  - ,  for  the  compliment.’ 

te  When  the  King  of  Prussia  was  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Fuseli,  as  keeper,  to  attend  him.  On  the 
appointed  morning,  the  old  gentleman 
was  in  waiting,  looking  with  great  impa¬ 
tience  for  the  arrival  of  the  royal  visitor. 
At  length  he  grew  too  nervous  to  sit  still, 
and  striding  about  the  room  with  steps  as 
long  as  his  body,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Why 
does  he  not  coom  ?  Why  does  he  not 
coom,  I  say  ?  I  wish  the  man  wohld 
coom.  By  G — ,  the  spittle  is  leaving  my 
mouth.* 

“  Fuseli  generally  went  into  his  painting- 
room  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  remained  there  till  between  four 
and  five  ;  and  it  was  there  that  I  enjoyed 
so  many  delightful  conversations  with 
him.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  old 
gentleman  painting,  when  he  was  above 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  talking  with 
all  the  vivacity  of  youth.  He  told  me 
one  day,  that  he  was  almost  worn  out. 
e  By  G — ,  I  may  tumble  over  any  day. 
My  strength  is  gone,  I  tell  you.’  He 
always  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and  had 
the  hair-dresser  every  day,  who  knows 
many  an  anecdote  of  him.  He  possessed 
the  property  of  being  able  at  will  to  eject 
the  contents  of  his  stomach.  He  told  me 
that  he  could  eject  his  dinner  with  the 
utmost  ease,  and  without  any  feeling  of 
nausea  ;  and  that  when  he  found  any 
thing  disagreeing  with  his  stomach,  he 
retired  and  threw  it  off.  Cases  of  in¬ 
dividuals  possessing  this  power  are  not 
common.  He  was  very  temperate,  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  only  occa¬ 
sionally  took  a  tea-spoonful  of  spirits  in 
his  tea,  which  he  called  f  a  Doctor/ 

“  I  must  now  close  my  account  of  Mr. 
Fuseli.  When  I  was  last  in  town  I  went 
to  the  Exhibition,  but  how  altered  did 
the  place  appear  in  my  eyes.  There 
was  a  strange  man  at  the  door,  and  1 
said,  ‘How  is  Samuel?’ — £  Who,  Sir, 
Samuel  ? — Oh  !  you  mean  the  porter  who 
died  some  time  since,  I  suppose/  As  I 
went  up  stairs,  I  looked  into  Fuseli’s 
little  dressing-room,  where  I  had  heard 
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him  tell  so  many  strange  stories,  and 
utter  many  a  piece  of  wit.  I  thought  of 
the  happy  hours  I  had  passed  there  with 
the  old  gentleman — but  it  was  all  over. 
f  He  is  gone,’  said  I,  ‘to  join  the  illus¬ 
trious  men  of  former  days  ;  and  Homer, 
and  Milton,  and  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael,  will  welcome  his  shade.’  ” 


ODE  TO  THE  GUITAR. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Hail,  soft  Guitar,  the  Spaniard's  joy! 

I  love  to  hear  thy  strains ; 

Can  aught  like  thee  old  Care  destroy, 

Or  lull  to  sleep  our  pains  ? 

I 

Some  the  Lute  and  Clarion  praise. 

Yet  thou  art  sweeter  far ; — 

Sweet  are  the  Harp’s  melodious  lay  s. 

But  sweeter  the  Guitar. 

E’en  in  the  fertile  orange  grove. 

And  in  the  shady  how’r  ; 

Where’er  the  merry  Spaniards  rove. 

All  own  thy  magic  power. 

When  eve  dispels  the  sun’s  fierce  beams, 
When  blows  the  cooling  breeze ; 

When  the  pale  moon  o’er  Ebro  gleams, 
Thy  strains  then  chiefly  please. 

When  nature  all  around  is  still. 

And  all  enjoy  repose  : 

When  nought  is  heard  save  yon  clear  rill. 
What  strains  so  sweet  as  those  ? 

Companion  of  my  lonely  hours. 

When  friends  are  absent  far, 

What  cheers  me  by  its  soothing  pow’rs, 
Like  thee,  my  soft  Guitar  ? 

March  9th,  1829.  R.  W.  S. 


BARBA  YORGHI,  THE  GREEK 
PILOT. 

Conclusion. 


Then  I  saw  consuming  the  beautiful 
city,  the  fairest,  the  politest  of  all  the 
Levant,  where,  at  different  periods  of  my 
life,  I  had  passed  many  a  happy  day  ; 
then  I  saw  the  ravage  of  the  destructive 
element  among  those  lovely  gardens,  the 
odour  of  whose  fruit  trees  had  so  often 
saluted  me  across  the  calm  waves,  charm¬ 
ed  my  senses,  and  given  me  the  pleasant 
assurance  that  I  was  approaching  home. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  as  I  have  been 
sailing  out  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  have  I 
scented,  at  the  distance  of  miles,  the  sweet 
blossoms  of  the  orange  tree,  the  citron, 
and  the  almond,  that  were  prodigal  of 
beauty  and  wealth  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
happy  island  of  Scio.  What  had  the 
marble  halls  and  inoffensive  plants  done 
that  they  should  thus  be  destroyed  1  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  love  of  pos¬ 
session  would  have  saved  them,  and  that 
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the  Turks,  contenting  themselves  with 
wrenching  them  from  those  who  had  built 
and  planted  them,  would  have  stayed  the 
hand  of  injury,  and  kept  them  for  their 
own  use  and  enjoyment.  But  it  is  part 
of  their  brutal  character  to  delight  in  de¬ 
struction  ;  perhaps,  they  are  anxious  to 
efface  works  they  themselves  know  not 
how  to  imitate  ;  they  may  have  consi¬ 
dered  the  symmetric,  elegant,  comfortable 
ed  dices  a  reproach  to  their  own  paltry 
constructions  of  lath  and  mortar :  per¬ 
haps, — but  why  speculate  on  the  motives 
of  their  barbarity  ?  the  fact  is,— and,  alas ! 
how  often  has  it  been  proved  of  late  years 
— the  Turk  ever  finishes  with  fire  what  he 
has  begun  with  the  sword,  and  so  soon  as 
he  has  pillaged  the  money  and  jewels,  and 
secured  such  women  as  may  have  charms 
for  his  brutal  lust,  or  who  he  imagines 
will  sell  well,  he  hastens  to  render  the 
scene  of  his  triumph  a  heap  of  desolate 
ruins.  To  do  this  in  Scio  required  hard 
work,  and  the  perverse  industry  which 
the  Turks  displayed  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  was  truly  astonishing.  The 
houses,  being  well  built  of  hard  stone  and 
marble,  with  scarcely  any  wood  in  them 
but  the  doors  and  window-frames,  were 
very  difficult  to  burn  ;  they  had  the  bar¬ 
barous  constancy  of  purpose  to  return  to 
the  same  building  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  days, 
successively,  and  even  after  all  the  strong 
outer  walls  are  nearly  all  yet  standing.  1 
except,  however,  the  palace  of  the  Bishop, 
where  the  short  assemblies  of  the  Greek 
people  were  held,  and  the  Greek  college, 
in  which,  before  our  troubles,  from  four 
to  five  hundred  youths  of  Scio,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  were  educated  ; 
these  two  edifices  were  rased  to  the  ground 
— not  a  stone  was  left  upon  another.  It 
is  a  sad  thing  now.  Sir,  as  you  must  have 
felt,  to  walk  through  that  desolate  town  ; 
to  see  those  smoked,  scorched,  skeletons 
of  houses  that  were  once  so  beautiful. 
When  I  was  there,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
walked  through  street  after  street  and  did 
not  meet  a  human  being.  1  started  a 
covey  of  partridges  in  the  Strada  de ’ 
Primati,  which  I  had  known  so  populated 
and  gay.  1  saw  an  unowned  starved 
bitch  giving  suck  to  her  miserable  litter  in 
the  corner  of  a  marble  paved  hall,  that 
had  belonged  to  a  wealthy  merchant,  and 
which  I  had  seen  frequented,  in  other  days, 
by  a  large  and  handsome  family,  and 
numerous  and  smiling  friends.  Sturdy 
shoots  of  the  wild  fig-tree  had  sprung  up 
within  the  holy  church ;  the  floor  was 
overgrown  with  nettles,  weeds  hung  from 
the  walls,  swarms  of  insects  were  seen  rush¬ 
ing  to  their  secret  holes,  and  an  odious  black 
snake  lay  coiled  on  the  very  altar  stone  ! 
I  could  have  wept  to  see  such  changes. 


Before  I  proceed  to  finish  my  adven¬ 
tures,  there  is  one  particular  story  of  the 
massacre  of  Scio  which  I  must  tell  you, 
because  it  is  not  generally  known,  and 
because  I  can  answer  for  its  authenticity, 
having  seen  the  villains  before  the  scowl 
and  flush  of  anger  were  off  their  counte¬ 
nances,  and  having  heard  the  recital  as  it 
fell,  without  one  expression  of  relenting 
or  remorse,  from  the  lips  of  the  murderers. 
A  party  of  about  a  dozen  Turks  had  taken, 
among  other  female  captives,  a  young 
lady  of  extreme  beauty,  and  could  not 
agree  to  whose  lot  she  should  fall,  each 
being  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  possessing 
so  fair  a  prize,  and  determined  not  to  re¬ 
linquish  her  to  another.  After  a  long  and 
violent  altercation  they  grew  furious,  and 
were  drawing  their  arms  to  fight  among 
themselves,  when  one  of  them  proposed, 
that,  as  they  could  not  all  obtain  her, 
nobody  should,  and  that,  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  quarrelling,  they  should  shoot  her. 
This  being  unanimously  agreed  to,  the 
barbarians  went  into  the  room  where  the 
poor  creature  was,  already  well  nigh  dead 
with  fear  ;  each  of  them  discharged  his 
pistol  at  her,  and  left  her  a  disfigured 
corse. 

I  now,  Sir,  come  to  the  night  on  which 
our  brave  Canaris  took  his  signal  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  Turks  for  the  cruelties  they 
had  committed,  and  were  then  committing 
against  us.  A  terrible  night.  Sir,  it  was. 
When  I  look  back  to  it,  it  seems  like  some 
horrible  dream  ;  such  a  dream  as  might 
visit  a  guilty  soul,  when  labouring  under 
remorse  of  conscience,  and  the  dread  of 
everlasting  perdition  ;  a  vision  of  the  day 
of  judgment ;  a  scene  of  the  deep  abyss 
of  unquenchable  flame,  from  which  may 
the  Virgin  and  saints  deliver  us !  The 
Turkish  fleet  was  lying  quietly  and  un¬ 
suspectingly  at  anchor  off  Scio,  on  a  fine 
night  in  the  month  of  June  :  the  hour  was 
waxing  very  late  the  coffee-shops  on 
board  had  ceased  to  give  out  the  chibou 
ques  and  cups ;  the  Turks  were  reposing, 
huddled  together  like  sheep,  on  the  decks  ; 
the  Captain  Pasha  had  retired  to  his  splen¬ 
did  cabin,  his  officers  had  followed  his 
example  ;  no  regular  watch  being  ever 
kept  on  board  a  Turkish  man  of  war. 
I,  and  a  few  Greek  lads,  still  lingering 
on  the  upper  deck,  and,  for  want  of 
better  amusement,  were  watching  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  dark  sail,  which  we  saw  emerge 
from  the  Spalmadore  Islands,  and  bear 
down  the  channel  in  our  direction.  She 
came  stilly  on,  approaching  us  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  we  kept  gazing  at  her, 
without,  however,  apprehending  any 
thing,  until  we  saw  another  sail  in  sight, 
and  perceived  that  the  vessel  we  had  first 
made  out  was  hauling  up  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  as  would  soon  bring  her  right  along¬ 
side  our  lofty  three-decker.  I  then  ven¬ 
tured  to  go  below  and  speak  to  one  of  the 
Turkish  officers.  This  gentleman  cursed 
me  for  disturbing  him,  called  me  a  fool, 
and  after  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the 
mother  that  bore  me,  grumbled  out  that 
they  must  be  merchant  vessels  fromSmyrna, 
turned  himself  on  his  other  side,  and  fell 
again  to  sleep.  Still  the  suspicious  ship 
came  on  nearer  and  nearer  ;  I  spoke  to 
some  of  the  men,  who  replied  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  officer  had  done,  won¬ 
dering  what  I  had  got  into  my  head,  to 
be  running  about  breaking  people’s  rest 
at  such  a  time  of  the  night.  What  more 
could  I  do  ? 

When  I  again  ascended  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  the  vessel  was  close  astern — within 
hail.  She  was  a  large  brig,  as  black  as 
Satan,  but  not  a  soul  could  I  see  on  board 
except  the  man  at  the  helm.  Of  my  own 
accord,  I  cried  out  to  him  to  hold  off,  or 
he  would  be  split  to  pieces  against  us. 
No  answer  was  returned,  but,  favoured 
by  a  gentle  beeze,  on  came  the  brig, 
silent  and  sombre  as  the  grave.  Whilst 
fixing  my  eyes  intently  on  these  incom¬ 
prehensible  proceedings,  I  saw  the  helms¬ 
man  leave  his  post,  having  secured  his 
tiller  hard  a-port— the  next  instant  I  heard 
a  noise  like  that  made  by  the  manning  of 
oars — then  I  saw  a  boat  drop  astern  from 
under  the  lee  of  the  brig — and  ere  I  could 
again  draw  breath,  the  brig  struck  vio¬ 
lently  against  our  side,  to  which,  (by 
means  I  could  not  then  conceive,)  she 
became  at  once  attached  like  a  crab,  or 
the  many- armed  polypus.  Before  one- 
third  of  the  slumbering  Turks  were 
aroused,  before  a  dozen  of  them  had 
seized  their  pikes  and  spars  to  detach  the 
dangerous  neighbour  —  she  exploded  ! 
A  discharge — a  fire — a  shock,  like  the 
mighty  eruption  of  some  vast  volcano, 
rose  from  the  dark,  narrow  bosom,  and 
quickly  she  was  scattered  in  minute  frag¬ 
ments,  high  in  the  astonished,  but  placid 
heavens,  wide  over  the  sea,  and  among 
our  decks  and  rigging-destroyed  herself 
in  the  act  of  destroying,  though  we  could 
see  the  hands  that  had  directed  and  im¬ 
pelled  the  movement  of  the  dreadful  en¬ 
gine  pulling  fast  away  in  the  boat.  They 
might  have  taken  it  more  coolly,  for  the 
Turks  had  other  matters  to  think  of,  than 
pursuing  them— our  ship  was  in  a  blaze 
— the  flames  were  running  like  light¬ 
ning  along  our  rigging,  and  had  seized 
on  so  many  parts  at  once,  that  the  con¬ 
fused  crew  knew  not  where  to  direct  their 
attention. 

The  Captain  Pasha  rushed  upon 
deck  like  a  man  who  had  heard  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet  ;  he  did  not. 


however,  lose  much  time  in  beating  his 
forehead  and  tearing  his  beard  ;  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  great  firmness  of  mind  to 
give  judicious  orders,  but  the  fire  was  too 
widely  spread,  and  the  consternation  of 
the  crew  too  excessive  to  admit  of  any 
good  being  done.  While  he  gave  com¬ 
mands  to  intercept  the  flames  that  were 
already  playing  down  the  main-top-mast, 
he  heard  the  cry  from  below,  that  the 
lower  deck  was  on  fire,  and  numbers  of 
his  men  rushed  by  him  and  leaped  into 
the  sea.  It  was  in  vain  he  ran  from  place 
to  place,  attempting  by  prayers  and 
threats  to  establish  something  like  a  unity 
and  purpose  of  action — the  fellows  had 
lost  their  reason  in  their  extreme  fear. — 
It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  drew  forth  his 
splendid  purse,  and  scattered  its  rich 
contents  before  them — what  was  money 
to  a  man  who  felt  that,  if  he  lingered  for 
a  minute,  he  should  be  sent  into  the  air 
on  the  wings  of  gunpowder  !  Some  of 
our  boats  had-  caught  fire,  others  were 
lowered,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that 
these  were  all  swamped  or  upset  by  the 
numbers  that  rushed  into  them.  Mean¬ 
while  the  fire  spread,  and  spread — at  each 
instant  it  might  reach  the  powder  maga¬ 
zines — the  guns  too,  that  were  all  double 
shotted  or  crammed  with  grape,  began 
to  be  heated  ;  and  as  the  flames  flashed 
over  them,  already  went  off  at  intervals 
with  tremendous  roar.  The  wild  shrieks, 
curses,  and  phrensied  actions  of  some 
of  the  crew  ;  the  speechless  despair,  and 
stupid  passiveness  of  others ;  and  the 
shrill,  reckless  maniac  laugh  (for  many 
of  them  were  downright  mad)  were  hor¬ 
rible  to  witness. 

People  may  talk  about  Mahometan 
resignation,  and  the  surprising  influence 
of  then-  doctrine  of  fatalism,  but,  for  my 
part,  I  saw  little  result  from  their  boasted 
equanimity  or  firm-set  belief;  they  seemed 
to  be  affected  just  as  other  mortals  would 
have  been  in  a  similar  trying  situation, 
and  indeed  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  superior  rank  among  the  Turks,)  the 
despised  Greeks  shewed  infinitely  more 
firmness  and  presence  of  mind  than  their 
masters.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  latter 
leaped  into  the  sea  without  reflecting  whe¬ 
ther  they  could  swim  two  miles — or,  in¬ 
deed,  whether  they  could  swim  at  all, 
(among  nearly  eight  hundred  Turks,  you 
may  imagine.  Sir,  what  a  number  of  fat 
fellows  there  were,)  and  without  calcu¬ 
lating  the  certain  havoc  to  be  committed 
on  them  in  the  water  by  the  terrible  dis¬ 
charges  of  the  guns.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  vaunt  my  own  courage  ;  I  was  a  worn- 
out,  spirit-broken  man — I  was  going  to 
throw  myself  overboard,  when  a  Greek, 
a  townsman  of  mine,  as  brave  and  clever 
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a  !ad  as  ever  lived,  caught  hold  of  my 
arm,  and  drew  me  aside. 

“  What !  are  you  mad,  like  the  stupid 
Turks?”  said  he,  in  an  under  tone  of 
voice  ;  <f  if  you  Leap  into  the  water  now, 
you  will  be  either  drowned  in  the  dying 
grasp  of  some  heavy  Osmanli,  or  have 
your  brains  knocked  out  by  the  cannon- 
shot— the  ship  may  not  blow  up  yet 
awhile  ;  and  do  you  not  see,  that  now  as 
the  cables  are  cut,  and  the  wind  is  towards 
shore,  we  are  every  moment  drifting 
nearer  to  the  island  1  Come  along, 
Yorghi  !” 

I  followed  my  adviser  to  the  bow  of  the 
ship — here  I  saw  a  number  of  Greeks, 
hanging  on  the  bowsprit,  and  on  the  rig¬ 
ging  outside  of  the  bows.  We  took  our 
station  with  them,  awaiting,  in  almost 
breathless  silence,  the  moment  when  the 
powder  magazine  should  explode.  I 
should  tell  you,  though,  that  before  I  left 
the  deck  I  saw  the  Captain  Pasha  make 
an  attempt  to  leave  the  ship,  in  a  boat 
that  had  sustained  little  injury.  His  atten¬ 
dants  succeeded  in  embarking  his  trea- 
sures  and  valuables,  and  he  was  descend¬ 
ing  the  ship’s  side,  when  a  number  of 
frantic  Turks  leaped  into  the  boat,  and 
down  she  went,  mahmoudiers,*  golden 
coffee-cups,  amber  pipes,  shawls,  Turks, 
and  all  !  It  has  been  generally  said  that 
the  Captain  Pasha  was  killed  in  the  boat 
by  the  fall  of  part  of  the  ship’s  masts ; 
but  this,  I  can  assure  you,  is  not  correct 
— he  was  blown  up  with  the  ship.  As  I 
was  getting  over  the  bows,  I  saw  him 
through  the  smoke  and  flames,  standing 
with  his  back  against  the  bulwarks,  his 
hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  his  head 
raised  towards  the  heavens,  which  looked 
pitilessly  and  on  fire  ;  and  one  of  my  com¬ 
panions  afterwards  assured  me  he  saw  him 
in  the  same  position  the  very  moment  be¬ 
fore  the  final  explosion.  Of  the  explosion 
itself  I  can  say  little,  save  that  it  was  in¬ 
deed  tremendous — I  remember  nothing  but 
a  dreadful  roar,  an  astounding  shock,  a 
burst  of  flames  that  seemed  to  threaten  the 
conflagration  of  the  globe,  and  a  rain  of 
fiery  matter  that  fell  thick,  and  hissed  in 
the  troubled  sea  like  ten  thousand  ser¬ 
pents.  The  shock  throw  us  nearly  all 
from  the  bows  ;  some,  though  not  many, 
were  killed  by  the  falling  timbers,  the 
rest  swam  off  for  shore,  from  which  we  were 
still  distant  more  than  a  mile.  My  limbs 
had  no  longer  the  strength  and  activity 
that  in  former  times  enabled  me  to  swim 
from  Stanchio  to  Calymna  ;  but,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  floating  fragment,  I  did 
very  well,  and  was  among  the  foremost 
of  the  Greeks  who  reached  the  little  light¬ 


house,  that  stands  on  Scio’s  ancient  and 
ruined  mole.  On  looking  back  at  the 
wreck,  the  fore-part  of  the  ship  appeared 
still  afloat,  and  the  foremast  erect,  but 
they  soon  parted,  and  the  next  day  nothing 
was  seen  of  the  immense  ship,  but  minute 
and  innumerable  fragments  scattered  on 
the  water  and  on  the  shore  of  the  island. 
Of  about  nine  hundred  persons  in  all  who 
were  on  board,  only  eighty-three  escaped, 
and  among  these,  as  far  as  I  could  ascer-, 
tain,  there  was  not  one  Turk!  Many 
unfortunate  Greek  prisoners  or  slaves 
perished  with  the  ship,  and  among  them, 
three  young  Sciote  children. 

My  tale  is  told  ; — since  that  dreadful 
night  my  adventures  have  been  of  a  very 
homely  nature.  I  am  now  your  servant, 
Sir,  and  hope  the  partridges  I  cooked  for 
you  this  evening  were  to  your  taste. 

Lon,  Mag. 


BUN  JONSON  ANP  SHAKSPEARE. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  great  drama¬ 
tist,  Shakspeare,  with  f  rare  Ben,’  began 
with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and 
good-nature.  Jonson,  who  was  unknown 
to  the  world  at  the  time  when  our  bard 
was  receiving  marks  of  favour  from 
royalty,  and  acts  of  friendship  from  the 
Earl  Southampton,  had  offered  one  of 
his  dramatic  works  to  the  players  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  it  acted  ;  and  the  persons 
into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after  having 
turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliouslv 
over,  were  just  upon  the  point  of  return¬ 
ing  it  to  him,  with  an  ill-natured  answer, 
that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their 
company  ;  when  Shakspeare  luckily  cast 
his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so 
striking  in  it,  as  to  engage  him  first  to 
read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  re¬ 
commend  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the 
public.  Jonson  was  certainly  a  very 
good  scholar,  aud  in  that  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Shakspeare,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  what  na¬ 
ture  gave  the  latter,  wras  more  than  a 
balance  for  what  books  bad  given  the 
former ;  and  the  opinion  of  a  great  man, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  very  just  and 
proper.  In  a  conversation  between  Sir 
John  Suckling,  Sir  William  D’Avenanf, 
Endymion  Porter,  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton, 
and  Ben  Jonson  ;  Sir  John  Suckling, 
who  was  a  zealous  admirer  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  had  undertaken  his  defence  against 
Jonson  with  some  warmth  ;  Mr.  Hales, 
who  had  sat  still  for  some  time,  said, 
“  that  if  Mr.  Shakspeare  had  not  read 
the  ancients,  he  had  likewise  not  stolen 


*  Mahmoudier,  a  coin,  value  25  piastres. 
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any  thing  from  them  ;  and  that,  if  he 
would  produce  any  one  topic  finely  treated 
by  any  one  of  them,  he  would  ,  under¬ 
take  to  shew  something  upon  the  same 
subject,  at  least  as  well  written  by  Shaks- 
peare.” 


USE  OF  THE  WHISKERS  OF  ANIMATS. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  what 
are  usually  called  the  whiskers  on  a  cat’s 
upper  lip.  The  use  of  these  in  a  state  of 
nature  is  very  important.  They  are  or¬ 
gans  of  nature.  They  are  attached  to  a 
bed  of  close  glands  under  the  skin  ;  and 
each  of  these  long  and  stiff  hairs  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nerves  of  the  lip.  The 
slightest  contact  of  these  whiskers  with 
any  surrounding  object  is  tiius  felt  more 
distinctly  by  the  animal,  although  the 
hairs  are  themselves  insensible.  They 
stand  out  on  each  side,  in  the  lion,  as  well 
as  in  the  common  cat,  so  that,  from  point 
to  point,  they  are  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  animal’s  body.  If  we  imagine,  there¬ 
fore,  a  lion,  stealing  through  a  cover  of 
wood  in  an  imperfect  light,  we  shall  at 
once  see  the  use  of  these  long  hairs.  They 
indicate  to  him,  through  the  nicest  feel¬ 
ing,  any  obstacle  which  may  present  it¬ 
self  to  the  passage  of  his  body  ;  they  pre¬ 
vent  the  rustle  of  boughs  and  leaves, 
which  would  give  a  warning  to  his  prey 
if  he  were  to  attempt  to  pass  through  too 
close  a  bush  ; — and  thus,  in  conjunction 
with  the  soft  cushions  of  his  feet,  and  the 
fur  upon  which  he  treads,  (the  retractile 
claws  never  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground,)  they  enable  him  to  move  to¬ 
wards  his  victim  with  a  stillness  greater 
than  that  of  the  snake  who  creeps  along 
the  grass,  and  is  not  perceived  till  he  has 
coiled  round  his  prey. 

,  Lib.  of  Enter.  Know. 


THE  TEST  OF  GLUTTONY. 

(From  the  Nodes  of  Blackwood .) 

NORTH. 

Is  there  any  test  of  Gluttony,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD, 

Watch  twa  men  eatin !  As  lang’s 
there’s  a  power  of,  or  capacity  o’  smilin 
on  their  .cheeks,  and  in  and  about  their 
een, — as  lang’s  they  keep  lookin’  at  you 
and  round  about  the  table,  attendin’  to, 
or  joinin’* in  !he  tanks,  or  the  speakin’ 
cawm,  as  lang’s  they  every  noo  an’  than 
lay  doon  their  knife  and  fork  to  ca’  for 
yill,  or  ask  a  young  leddy  to  tak  wine, 
or  tell  an  anecdote, — as  lang’s  they  keep 
frequently  ca’in’  on  the  servant  lad  or 
lass  for  a  clean  plate, — as  lang’s  they 
glower  on  the  framed  pieturs  or  prents  on 
the  wa’,  and  keep  askin’  if  the  tane’s 
original  and,  the  tither  proofs, — as  lang’s 
they  offer  to  carve  the  tongue  or  turkey 


— depend  on’t  they’re  no  in  a  state  o’ 
gluttony,  but  are  devourin’  their  soup, 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  like  men  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  But  as  sune’s  their  chin  gets 
creeshy — their  cheeks  lank,  sallow,  and 
clunk-clunky — their  nostrils  wide — their 
een  fixed — their  faces  close  to  their 
trencher — and  themsells  dumbies — then 
you  may  see  a  specimen  “  o’  the  immoral 
and  unintellectual  abandonment  o’  the 
sowl  o'  man  to  his  gustative  natur’ 
then  is  the  fast,  foul,  fat-feeder  a  glutton, 
the  maist  disgustfuest  cretur  that  sits— — 
and  far  aneath  the  level  o’  them  that  feed 
on  a’  fowers,  out  o’  trochs  on  garbage. 

PEG  TANKARDS. 

At  Braintree  and  Booking  in  Essex, 
when  topers  partake  of  a  pot  of  ale,  t  is 
divided  into  three  parts  of  draughts,  the 
first  of  which  is  called  neckitm ,  the  se¬ 
cond  sinkum,  and  the  third  swankum. 
In  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  swank  is  said  to 
be  “  that  remainder  of  liquor  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  tankard,  pot,  or  cup,  which  is 
just  sufficient  for  one  draught,  which  it  is 
not  accounted  good  manners  to  divide  with 
the  left-hand  man,  and  according  to  the 
quantity  is  called  either  a  large  or  little 
swank.”  Gent’s  Mag-. 


NOVEL  METHOD  OF  DESTROYING  GARDEN 
INSECTS  ON  POT  PLANTS. 

To  effect  this  desirahle  object,  place  the 
plant  with  its  pot  in  an  empty  barrel  set 
on  end,  affixing  on  the  uncovered  end  a 
lid,  which  should  fit  close  ;  this  being 
done,  blow  into  the  barrel  tobacco  smoke 
by  the  bung  hole.  After  letting  the  plant 
remain  about  an  hour,  take  it  out,  and 
syringe  it  with  clean  water,  and  it  will 
be  found  freed  from  its  injurious  visi¬ 
tants.  - ■ 

TOM  PAINE. 

This  renegade  was  guilty  of  a  rank  im¬ 
position,  in  pretending  to  have  written  the 
song  commencing  with  the  line,  In  a 
mouldering  cave,  where  the  wretched  re¬ 
treat,”  on  the  death  of  Washington.  It 
was  composed  many  years  before  Paine 
and  Washington  were  heard  of,  viz.  in 
1559,  when  Wolfe  fell  at  Quebec,  and 
long  formed  a  favourite  article  in  our  En¬ 
glish  song  books,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Death  of  General  Wolfe.”  Those  who 
possess  a  copy  of  the  original  song  will 
be  amused  by  comparing  it  with  the  pa¬ 
rody  of  Paine,  and  see  how  the  fugitive 
traitor  managed  to  transform  an  eulogy 
on  one  of  Britain’s  noblest  soldiers,  into 
a  panegyric  on  one  of  her  most  inveterate 
enemies.  -  Gent’s  Mag. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  THE  RING. 

The  practice  of  marrying  with  the  ring 
for  the  female,  was  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
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mans ;  the  bride  was  modestly  veiled 
and  after  receiving  the  nuptial  benedic¬ 
tion,  was  crowned  with  flowers.  The 
ring,  symbolic  of  eternity,  having  no  ter¬ 
mination,  was  given  and  received  as  a 
token  of  everlasting  love.  N.  N. 

HOT  CROSS  BUN  DAY. 

An  A-bun-dance  Day. 

By  the  criers  of  “  One  and  two  a 
penny,”  and  the  children  with  hand-bas¬ 
kets  and  clothes-baskets  in  flannel  and 
white  clothes  perambulating  the  metro¬ 
polis  at  an  early  hour,  whatever  other 
customs  we  may  have  lost,  Good  Friday 
was  kept  with  more  zest  than  ever ;  and 
it  is  calculated  that  as  many  buns  were 
devoured  as  there  are  bricks  in  the  bakers’ 
ovens,  sufficient  to  form  a  causeway  from 
the  palace  to  Windsor. 


Cttgtotng  of  ©fanott£ 
Couwtwg. 


ALE  DRINKING  CUSTOM  OF  THE  ESSEX 
LADIES. 

The  good  old  days  of  Queen  Bess,  so 
much  praised  for  ale  instead  of  tea,  and 
early  meals  for  those  of  the  present  day, 
have  not  been  entirely  lost  to  the  world. 
True  it  is,  the  London  fashions  have  near¬ 
ly  excluded  wholesome  beverage  from  the 
tables  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  toilet  claims 
preference.  But,  in  the  Hundreds  of  Es¬ 
sex,  it  is  otherwise.  The  usual  custom 
with  females  here,  is  to  drink  their  ale 
regularly  and  freely,  immediately  before 
they  take  their  tea,  so  that  the  enervating 
effects  of  the  latter  might  be  counteract¬ 
ed  by  the  cheerful  inspirations  of  the  for¬ 
mer.— Cf  What’s  good  for  the  ague  ?”  is 
a  question  asked  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  when  meeting  a  brood  of  turkeys 
in  a  lair.  To  which  the  champion  of  gal- 
lantry,  the  old  turkey-cock,  is  supposed 
to  answer, — >“  A  halter  1— a  halter!— a 
halter  !” 

But  in  Essex,  a  pint  of  good  ale  is  a 
living  remedy,  and  it  is  thought  a  com¬ 
fortable  antidote  to  prevent  the  attack  of 
the  shivering  guest.  There  are  many 
charms  against  agues  ;  the  ale-drinking 
one  is  the  most  pleasant,  and  we  are  sure, 
the  best  which  the  Essex  ladies  can  adopt. 


^wrtottaua. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

Observed  to  her  ee  Oracle  of  Law,”  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  that  his  house  at  Gor- 
hambury  in  Hertford  “  was  much  too 


little  for  him  to  which  he  replied,  f‘  No, 
Madam,  but  it  is  your  Highness  hath 
made  me  too  great  for  my  house.” 


CUSTOM. 

The  late  Judge  Henn,  of  the  Irish 
courts,  was  a  man  of  mild  manners,  but 
he  could  be  occasionally  roused.  On  a 
trial,  some  allusion  on  the  part  of  the  at¬ 
torney  irritated  him,  and  he  gave  the 
fellow  a  severe  trimming,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bystanders.  Did  you 
ever,”  said  a  barrister  to  the  well-known 
Leonard  Macnally,  “  see  a  rogue  handled 
in  better  style  ?  and  yet  he  seemed  not  to 
feel  it.” — “  Custom  is  everything,  my 
dear,”  was  the  answer.  “  If  you  were  a 
married  man,  like  him,  you  would  be 
trained  to  it.  He  was  only  hen-pecked .” 


CONSOLATION  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

A  FACT. 

For  the  Olio. 

For  4  orders’  and  their  4  money’  bent. 
Twelve  travellers  into  Glo’ster  went, 
All  full  of  glib  and  gains ; 

But  cash  so  scarce  and  trade  so  bad, 

Not  one  of  these  Apostles  had 

Order  or  money,  for  his  pains. 

P. 


A  CAUTION. 

Lines  written  after  a  night  of  severe 
conflict ,  and  left  pinned  to  the  head  of 
the  bed : 

Enter  with  care  between  these  sheets, 

For  here  are  armies ,  if  not  fleets-, 

Armies  of  Ethiopian  hue, 

A  wretched,  miserable  crew  ; 

Whose  sole  delight  is  sucking  blood, 

Which  is  their  most  delicious  food. 

I  laid  me  down,  and  wished  to  sleep  ; 

But  they  said  44  No  !  a  vigil  keep.” 

Vigils  are  good,  in  proper  place. 

But  not  with  such  a  wretched  race  ; 

Who  made  me  toss,  and  turn,  and  twitch. 

And  scr - h  as  though  I’d  got  the  i — — h. 

N.  N. 


A  Pur-suit  after  a  Suitor. 

When  Emma  for  a  Suitor  strove, 

She  sued  him  in  the  Courts  of  Love  ; 
But  when  his  fickle  heart  she  saw, 

She  sued  him  in  the  Courts  of  Law  ; 

And  having  gained  him  by  degrees, 

She  lives  upon  his  damages.  P. 


Smuggler's  Reply  to  an  Officer  who  hadseized 
Ms  Geneva. 

What  makes  me  sad  ?  ’Tis  very  well  explain¬ 
ed  : — 

I’ve  lost  my  spirits, — you’ve  those  spirits  gain¬ 
ed.  P. 


Epitaph  on  Mr.  AUbones,  Kirkly- on-Bane  ; 
Mtat  30. 

After  a  long  and  painful  illness, 

With  loss  of  flesh  and  gain  of  chillness, 
Death,  who  bones  all  to  raise  his  throne, 
Takes  Mr.  Allbones  for  his  own,  P. 
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IMari)  auU  ©fjronolofi^. 


OATS. 


OA  VS. 


April  15 


16 


W^d. 


8t.  Peter  Gon-  April  15 
zales. 

Sun-ris  7m  aft  5 
—  sets  54 - 6 


Thurs 


DIARY. 


DATE. 


Of 


The  Martyrs 
Saragossa. 

Holy  Thursday. 
High  Water. 

4m  aft  lm.  mor 
2ft - 1  m  after 


16 


17  (Fri. 


18 


iSat. 


St.  Stephen,  Ab 
bot  of  Citeaux, 
A.  n.  1134. 
Good  Friday. 

Sun  ris  3m  after  5 
- sets  68 - 6 


St.  Apollonius, 
faster  Eve. 

High  Water, 

22m  after  2  mor 
41m— - 2  aft. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


17 


18 


- —  19 


20 


21 


SUN.  Easter  Sunday 
less,  forthe  day 
12  c.  Exod.  morn 

14  c. - even 

St.  Alphege  of 
Canterbury. 
Full  Moon. 

22m  after  6 


Mond.  St.  Anselin,  Arch 
of  Canterbury, 
a.  d.  1 109. 
High  Water. 
33m.  after  3  mor 

51m.  - -  3  aft. 

St.  Opportuna, 
virgin  abbess,  d. 
A.  D.  1170. 


Tues 


19 


20 


Our  saint  was  born  at  Astorga  in  Spain.  He  fore¬ 
told  his  death  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  expired  in 
the  arms  of  the  famous  Bishop  of  Tuy,  a.  d. 
1246.  This  saint  is  commonly  known  as  St. 
Elm ;  and  those  electrical  phenomena  called 
St.  Elm’s  fires,  derive  from  him  their  name.  H  e 
is  styled  the  patron  of  Mariners, 

8t  Optatus,  with  seventeen  other  holy  men,  were 
martyred  by  order  of  the  cruel  governor  Dacian, 
at  Saragossa  on  this  day,  during  the  fierce  per¬ 
secution  of  Dioclesian  in  304. 

Holy  Thursday  or  Maunday  Thursday.  The  church 
on  this  festival  celebrates  the  last  supper  of  our 
Saviour,  with  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Communion.  On  this  day  the  custom 
of  giving  alms  to  the  poor  is  still  kept  at  many 
churches  ;  at  St.  James’s  it  is  customary  to  feast 
as  many  men  and  women  as  the  King  is  years 
old,  for  a  full  account  of  the  ceremony,  see  page 
189  of  our  1st  vol. 

1039  — Died  on  this  day  at  Oxford,  Harold,  King 
of  England,  leaving  neither  wife  or  issue,  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Caunte  the  Dane,  and  was 
buried  at  Winchester. 

To-day  the  Church-  commemorates  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  on  the  Cross  by  a  solemn  service.  The 
kings  of  England  had  a  custom  of  hallowing  rings 
with  much  ceremony  on  Good  Friday,  the  wearers 
of  which  would  not  be  afflicted  with  the  falling 
sickness.  The  Cross  and  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  at 
Rome,  is  brilliantly  illuminated  on  Holy  Friday, 
and  has  a  striking  effect.  It  was  on  this  day  prin¬ 
cipally  that  the  branch  of  the  Spanish  Dominican 
Friars,  called  Flagellants,  used  to  punish  them¬ 
selves  with  voluntary  scourges. 

Apollonius,  who  was  a  senator  of  Rome,  was  pub¬ 
licly  accused  by  one  of  his  slaves  of  Christianity. 
He  was  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
to  account  for  his  faith  ;  where,  persisting  in  his 
religious  profession,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
a.d. 186. 

On  Easter  Eve  all  the  farmers  round  Florence  col¬ 
lect  in  the  Cathedral,  to  watch  the  motions  of  an 
artificial  dove ;  which,  just  as  the  priests  begin 
Gloria  in  EacCelsis,  bursts  away  from  the  choir, 
glides  along  the  nave  on  a  rope,  sets  fire  to  a 
combustible  car  in  the  street,  and  then  flies  back 
to  its  post,  The  farmers  and  peasantry  express 
a  deep  interest  in  its  flight,  for  all  their  hopes  of 
a  future  harvest  depend  on  its  safe  return  to  the 
altar. 

The  festival  of  Easter  is  styled  by  the  fathers  the 
Feast  of  Feasts — the  Queen  of  Festivals — and 
Dominica  Gaudii,  the  joyful  Sunday.  For  an 
account  of  Easter,  and  customs  observed  at  that 
period,  see  Nos.  67  and  68  of  the  present  Vol. 
Our  saint  was  stoned  to  death  at  Greenwich,  a-». 
1012. 

1529 — Origin  of  the  Term  Protestant — On  this  day 
a  few  ot  the  Electors  and  Princes  of  Germany, 
joined  by  the  people  of  several  of  the  imperial 
towns,  published  a  protestation  against  a  decree 
made  in  the  Diet  of  Spire,  and  petitioned  the 
Emperor  to  have  it  revoked.  Hence  the  name 
of  Protestants  was  at  that  time  given  to  the  re¬ 
formers  of  religion. 

1533. — Anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Elizabeth 
Barton,  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  for  treason,  her 
crime  was  the  pretending  to  foretel  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  death  if  he  proceeded  in  the  Queen’s 
divorce. 


21|1788. — On  this  day  the  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench 
Court  determined  that  a  woman  was  competent 
to  serve  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor. 
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See  page  243. 


SHlusstvateir  SU-tuIc. 

NO  FIRE  !  NO  FIRE  ! 

OR,  THF. 

IRISH  MANIAC. 

The  following  narrative  is  extracted  from 
Mr.  Grattan’s  new  work,  “  Traits  of 
Travel .”  Our  readers  will  perceive,  by 
the  striking  sample  we  lay  before  them, 
that  it  is  the  performance  of  the  same 
skilful  hand,  which  portrayed  with  so 
much  fidelity  and  easy  pleasantry  the 
scenes  and  characters  that  figure  to  such 
advantage  in  “  Highways  and  Byeways.” 
The  present  volumes  comprise  about 
thirty  Tales,  which  display  the  author’s 
intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
in  all  its  workings ;  many  of  them  are 
highly  humorous,  whilst  others  are  stir¬ 
ring  scenes  of  misfortune  that  fastens  on 
the  heart  and  awakens  its  keenest  sensi¬ 
bilities,  written  in  a  style  lively  and  anima¬ 
ted,  which  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  reader 
and  increase  the  author’s  popularity.  The 
Narrator  of  the  subjoined  is  supposed 
to  be  an  English  Captain  in  the  army, 
Vol  HI.  R 


named  Hartigan,  and  the  detail  forms  a 
portion  of  his  adventures  in  various  coun¬ 
tries.  He  commences  as  follows  : — 

“  I  once  happened  to  be  stationed  with 
a  small  detachment  in  the  south  of  Ire¬ 
land,  one  of  those  romantic  and  wild 
positions  which  abound  in  that  country, 
fit  theatres  for  the  display  of  everv  feel¬ 
ing  that  agitates  mankind  in  its  half  civi¬ 
lized  state.  The  district  was  disturbed. 
Nightly  outrages,  by  wretched  maraud¬ 
ers,  whom  misery  made  desperate,  kept 
the  scanty  gentry  and  simple  peasantry 
in  perpetual  alarm,  and  myself  and  my 
party  in  constant  preparation.  Sudden 
attacks  on  small  military  posts  were  fre¬ 
quent,  and  even  day-light  was  not  always 
a  security  against  the  daring  attempts  of 
Caravats  and  Shanavests— the  distinctive 
appellations  of  the  insurgents  of  those 
days. 

“The  little  barrack  occupied  by  me  and 
my  detachment  stood  on  the  road  side, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  and  was 
fronted  by  a  thick  wood,  which  stretched 
along  the  opposite  hills,  and  came  down 
in  a  mass  of  shadow  to  the  very  road. 
A  narrow  lane  that  led  into  its  heart 
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opened  upon  the  road,  some  twenty  yards 
from  the  barrack.  This  outlet  was  the 
chief  point  of  suspicion  for  the  wary  eye 
of  the  sentries,  who,  day  and  night,  paced 
before  the  door,  and  the  frequent  report 
of  musket  shots  from  the  wood,  made  the 
recruits,  of  whom  my  little  party  was 
chiefly  formed,  give  many  a  hurried 
glance,  and  take  many  a  rapid  turn,  as 
on  their  hours  of  duty  they  walked  close 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  convenient 
spot  for  treachery  and  ambush. 

<f  It  was  one  day  in  October,  that  I  was 
on  the  point  of  sallying  out,  my  gun  in 
hand,  j  and  my  dog  at  my  heel,  to  take 
my  usual  hour  or  two  of  sport  in  the 
wood  and  on  its  skirts,  when  a  very  sud¬ 
den  and  heavy  shower  of  rain  forced  me 
to  pause  for  awhile  at  the  door,  and 
drove  the  sentry,  a  raw  unfledged  hero 
of  about  seventeen  into  his  box.  The 
three  or  four  little  messes,  into  which  my 
detachment  was  formed,  were  just  sitting 
down  to  their  early  dinner,  and  I  was 
rather  amused  by  the  hungry  impatience 
with  which  one  of  the  groups  inquired 
for  their  mess-woman,  Mrs.  Merry- 
weather,  a  comely  hen  cockney,  hatched  in 


Shoreditch  ;  and  the  veteran  dignity  with 
which  the  corporal,  her  husband,  re¬ 
pressed  their  voraciousness,  assuring  them 
she  would  be  back  with  a  table-cloth  from 
its  drying  place  on  the  hedge  which  skirt¬ 
ed  the  lane,  before  the  beef  and  potatoes 
could  be  ready. 

“  At  the  very  instant  of  this  explanation, 
a  piercing  scream  from  the  throat  of  the 
identical  Mrs.  Merry  weather  struck  upon 
my  ear,  and  was  followed  by  the  terrified 
woman  herself,  flying  from  the  lane,  the 
drenched  table-cloth  held  up  before  her 
like  a  sail  to  the  wind,  and  her  dripping 
hair  floating  behind.  Young  O’Toole, 
the  sentry,  as  he  heard  and  saw  her  ap¬ 
palling  voice  and  form,  bounded  electri¬ 
cally  out  of  his  box,  and  with  fixed  eye 
and  fixed  bayonet,  stood  shaking  in  every 
joint. 

<e  f  What  the  devil  is  it,  for  the  love  of 
Jasus,  Mrs.  Merryweather  V  cried  he, 
f  Turn  out  the  guard,  turn  out  the 
guard  !’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  yes,  the  devil,  the  devil,* 
screamed  Mrs.  Merryweather,  ( the  devil 
or  the  vild,  orrid  Hirish  brutes,  coming  to 
murder,  burn,  or  wiolate  us  hall !’  and. 
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as  the  three  or  four  men  composing  the 
guard  tumbled  out,  hastily  seizing  their 
arms,  she  flung  herself  into  the  embrace 
of  the  corporal,  who  had  rushed  into  the 
road  with  the  whole  open-mouthed  de¬ 
tachment,  men,  women,  and  children. 
Shouts  now  issued  from  the  wood,  and  an 
attack  seemed  certain.  I  cocked  my  gun 
and  advanced,  followed  by  the  guard. 
Approaching  the  shaking  sentinel,  I 
sternly  asked  him, 

(t  e  What,  O’Toole,  are  you  trembling?’ 

ic  ( Is  it  trembling,  your  honour?’  re¬ 
plied  he ;  f  then,  if  I  am,  it’s  trembling 
to  be  at  them.’ 

“  At  this  moment  a  figure  rushed  from 
the  wood,  frightful  at  first  sight,  and 
shocking  on  examination.  It  was  that  of 
a  man,  tall,  gaunt,  and  middle  aged. 
Fever  was  on  his  lip,  and  madness  in  his 
eye.  His  hollowed  cheeks,  bushy  beard, 
and  matted  hair,  spoke  disease,  neglect, 
and  misery  ;  and  the  wild  glance  which 
rolled  backwards  as  he  tottered  towards 
me,  gave  evidence  of  maniac  imbecility 
and  exhaustion.  His  right  hand  grasped 
a  staff,  which  was  useless  either  for  sup¬ 
port  or  offence,  while  he  feebly  waved 
his  arm  above  his  head.  His  body  was 
wrapped  in  a  coarse  blanket,  girded  round 
his  middle  by  a  rope  of  straw  ;  his  ema¬ 
ciated  limbs  were  all  bare,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  his  left  arm,  which  was  enve¬ 
loped  in  the  rude  covering  that  formed 
his  only  shelter  against  wet  and  cold. 

ee  While  the  soldiers  stood  steadily  pre¬ 
pared,  not  merely  for  the  approach  of 
this  apparition,  but  for  whatever  might 
follow  its  movements,  the  poor  wretch 
fearlessly,  or  rather  unconsciously,  moved 
forward  ;  and  redoubled  his  pace  as  about 
half  a  dozen  ragged  village  boys,  who 
pursued  him  with  loud  shouts,  emerged 
from  the  lane.  Flying  from  their  perse¬ 
cution  to  the  shelter  of  the  barrack,  he 
implored  protection,  with  an  air  so  pite¬ 
ously  helpless,  that  even  the  fears  of 
O’Toole  and  Mrs.  Merry  weather  died 
away  before  the  compassionate  wonder 
which  irresistibly  seized  on  every  by¬ 
stander.  Every  one  made  way  for  him, 
and  he  entered  the  barrack :  seemingly 
allured  by  the  savoury  fragrance  of  the 
dinners,  he  advanced  to  the  inner  rooms  ; 
but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  momentary 
consciousness  of  his  forbidding  and  forlorn 
appearance,  he  shrunk  back  from  the 
fire-place ,  and  crouched  low  upon  a  little 
three-legged  stool,  in  the  most  distant 
corner.  He  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  kind-hearted  soldiers  and  their 
kinder  wives,  who,  one  and  all,  got  over 
their  disgust  and  fright,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  attending  to  their  miserable 
gtiesb  Large  portions  of  soup,  bread. 


and  meat,  were  placed  before  him,  and 
voraciously  devoured,  while  thanks  and 
blessings  broke  from  him  at  intervals. 
When  his  hunger  was  satiated,  I  said  to 
him, — 

“  ‘  Now,  my  poor  fellow,  come  warm 
and  dry  yourself, — get  near  the  fire.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  no,  no,’  groaned  he  in  a  hollow 
and  shuddering  tone, — c  no  fire,  — no 
fire  !’  and  starting  up  from  his  sitting 
posture,  he  rushed  to  another  corner  of 
the  room,  into  which  he  huddled  himself, 
putting  his  face  close  to  the  wall,  and 
shivering  in  the  violent  impulse  of  some 
horrible  recollection. 

“  This  emotion  excited,  in  about  equal 
ratios,  the  pity  of  the  men,  and  the  terror 
of  the  women,  thus  stamping  its  alliance 
with  the  first  and  finest  elements  of  that 
deep-tragic  feeling  from  which  it  sprung. 
Perceiving  that  the  coarse  sympathy  of 
the  group  around  him  only  worried  the 
poor  sufferer,  I  strove  with  a  little  more 
address  to  soothe  his  irritation.  My  efforts 
succeeded,  for  after  a  few  minutes,  he 
looked  gratefully  up,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  deep  and  savage  pathos, 

“  c  God  bless  you,  and  keep  you  and 
your’s  from  fire  and  flame  !  Look  here  !’ 
continued  he,  abruptly,  ‘  look  here, 
where  it  scorched  and  withered  me  and 
with  gesture  and  action  suiting  the  words, 
he  drew  from  beneath  his  blanket  the 
shrunken  and  excoriated  remnant  of  his 
once  sinewy  arm.  The  marks  of  the  fierce 
element  were  fresh  on  it — it  was  scathed 
and  scorched  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
wrist — a  blasted  branch  of  the  decaying 
stem  it  hung  to. 

ec  f  Good  God  !  how  did  thisjiappen, 
poor  creature?’  burst  from  a  dozen 
voices. 

“  c  Whisht,  whisht,  and  I’ll  tell  you,’ 
hoarsely  whispered  the  maniac,  his  finger 
to  his  lips ;  but  say  nothing — don’t 
waken  them — Norah  and  the  childer  are 
sleeping  still— whisht !  It  was— let  me 
see— how  many  weeks  ?  seven — or  eight 
* — or  nine— no  matter,  no  matter — but  the 
flax  was  taken  out  of  the  bog-holes,  all 
dry  and  ready  for  scutching — the  whole 
roof  of  the  cabin  was  lined  with  it — it 
was  like  tinder — one  spark  was  enough  to 
set  it  blazing,  and  I  stuck  a  whole  rush- 
light  against  the  wall !  But  I  must  tell 
you— that  Norah  had  just  been  brought- 
to-bed  —  the  child  was  at  her  breast — 
God  help  me  !  I  forget  how  many  days 
ould  it  was — but  it  was  at  her  breast,  in. 
the  bed  wid  her— in  the  little  closet — and 
two  more,  Biddy  and  Patrick,  were  beside 
her — all,  all  together,  I  stuck  the  rush 
against  the  wall  while  I  was  stripping 
myself — the  wind  blew  through  the  wisp 
of  straw  in  the  window— -the  rush  blazed 
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up — the  flax  caught  it — the  whole  house 
was  in  flames.  I  run  into  the  closet — 
Norah  was  crying — and  the  childer — they 
were  burning — they  were  smothering — my 
body  and  my  brain  caught  fire — I  was  all 
blazing — and  when  I  came  to  my  raison, 
they  were  all  cinders  !  house,  wife,  and 
childer- — every  sow!  of  them  burned — 
burned — burned  !  Don’t  cry — don’t  cry, 
my  good  woman — and  the  men,  too  ! 
God  bless  you  all  !  but  all  the  salt  tears 
in  the  wide  world  couldn’t  put  out  the 

flames! - Where  did  I  leave  off? 

Ay,  ay, — when  I  came  to  my  raison — 
that’s  three  days  ago — I  was  on  the  big 
mountains  by  the  sea-side — and  I  run 
down  then,  and  threw  myself  into  the 
broad  waves,  to  quench  my  heart  that 
was  scorching.  But  somebody  took  me 
out — the  faver  was  gone — and  I  recovered 
my  raison  !* 

“A  long  pause  followed  this  hurried  and 
harrowing  recital.  In  a  few  kind  words 
I  begged  of  him  to  lie  down  on  one  of  the 
beds,  and  rest  his  poor  mind  and  body  ; 
but  |  he  sprang  up  wildly,  exclaiming, 
with  a  sickening  emphasis  on  the  last 
word, 

“  *  Rest  myself !  Oh  !  no,  your  honour 
— I  must  go  home  /’ 

“  f  Home  !’  involuntarily  echoed  every 
voice,  *  home  !’ 

“  1  Ay,  indeed,  home  !  and  why  not  ? 
Aren’t  they  waiting  for  me — poor  Norah 
and  the  childer?  God  bless  you  all  — 
God  bless  you  !  let  me  go,  let  me  go.’ 

“1  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  reason¬ 
ing  to  a  wretch  who  had  no  longer  ‘  dis¬ 
course  of  reason.’  On  the  contrary,  I 
encouraged  him  to  go — and  thus  kept  him 
in  parley  while  my  servant  brought  from 
my  room  some  old  garments  for  decency 
and  comfort  sake.  But  I  had  not  his  out¬ 
fit  entirely  on  my  hands,  for  there  was 
not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  barracks  who 
did  not  offer  to  contribute  something  to¬ 
wards  the  task  of  clothing  him.  He  was 
soon  equipped — but  the  grotesque  mix¬ 
ture  of  his  half  military  attire  did  not 
raise  one  smile  in  the  group,  from  male 
or  female. 

“Blessings  and  sobs  were  mixed  together 
in  rude  eloquence  as  he  left  the  door  ;  and 
just  as  he  started,  with  my  servant  for 
Jus  protector  through  the  village,  the  sun 
burst  out ;  a  bright  arch,  like  a  bended 
bow,  sprang  across  the  heavens,  and  the 
maniac’s  cheerless  day  of  life  was  gilded 
by  one  delusive  ray  of  hope.  ” 


Pleasures  of  short  duration,  seem  to 
present  themselves  only  to  punish  us 
with  regret  for  their  departure. 


o’donoughue  and  his  white  horse  ; 

THE  HURLERS  OF  LOCH  LANE  ;  AND  HIS 
ENCHANTMENT. 


There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  known 
world,  a  country  so  fertile  in  legendary 
lore,  as  ould  Ireland.  The  wildness  and 
extravagance  of  its  traditions  far  exceed 
those  of  any  other  country.  Who  can 
read  those  so  felicitously  narrated  by  Mr. 
Croker,  in  his  “  Legends  of  the  Lakes” 
without  receiving  gratification,  mingled 
with  a  feeling  nearly  approaching  to  ve¬ 
neration,  for  this  region  of  romance,  which 
is  but  little  known,  (and  we  say  so  with 
regret,)  to  the  major  part  of  our  country¬ 
men  ;  for  though  nature  has  done  so  much 
in  the  way  of  invitation,  yet  the  intercourse 
has  been  exceedingly  limited.  We  presume 
a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  coupled 
with  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Croker’s  plea¬ 
sant  volumes,  has  induced  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  our  metropolitan  theatres  to 
bring  forward  a  drama,  the  fabric  of  which 
should  be  built  upon  some  of  the  most 
interesting  legends  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
The  following  are  a  portion  of  those  which 
have  been  so  successfully  interwoven  in 
the  new  piece  of  Thierna-na-Oge.  now 
performing  with  the  greatest  eclat. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
renowned  and  astonishing  Emeralder, 
O’Donoughue,  and  of  his  no  less  famed 
milk  white  steed  ;  those  only  who  have 
perused  the  above  volumes  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  supernatural  powers  which 
both  “the  Horse  and  his  Rider”  possessed. 
That  all  who  read  with  us  may  be  no  lon¬ 
ger  uninitiated  in  the  secret,  we  have  been 
induced  to  unfold  the  mystery  ;  and  so  to 
the  legends,  which  are  narrated  by 
Tim  Shea,  who  spakes  upon  his  own  ex¬ 
perience. 

“  It  was  as  beautiful  a  moonlight  night 
as  ever  came  out  of  the  heavens,  that  I 
happened  to  be  sitting  on  a  rock  by  the 
lake-side,  watching  Jack  Looney’s  cattle  ; 
for,  besides  that  some  ramskallianly 
thieves  were  playing  the  dunners*  in  the 
country.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  it  was 
a  beautiful  night,  and  I  was  sitting  on  a 
rock,  looking  at  the  cattle  that  were  graz¬ 
ing  about ;  and  when  I  got  tired  of  that, 
I  turned  about  to  the  lake,  that  was  as 
still  as  any  thing,  with  the  moon  and  stars 
shining  in  it,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if 
there  was  another  sky  in  the  bottom  of 
it.  But  it  was’nt  long  until  I  began  to 
get  quite  lonesome  like  ;  for  there  was  the 
big  black  mountains,  with  the  white  mist 
circling  about  them,  that  looked  like  so 
many  ghosts ;  besides,  the  dark  islands 
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and  grey  rocks  in  the  lake  were  the  dis- 
mallest  things  in  life,  and  their  shadows 
that  were  dancing  a  moreen*  on  the 
water,  brought  O’Donoughue  and  his 
hinders  into  my  head,  so  that  I  began  to 
think  what  I  should  do  if  O’Donoughue 
was  to  come  up  to  me  ;  for  though  they 
say  it’s  lucky  to  see  him,  I  didn’t  much 
like  the  thoughts  of  it  then.  But  that  was 
little  good  for  me  ;  for  before  long,  I  see 
something  white  waving  on  the  lake  at  a 
great  distance,  but  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  with  the  fright  when  it  came  near  me, 
and  I  saw  O’Donoughue  riding  like  mad 
on  a  big  white  horse.  Up  he  comes  to 
me,  and  without  as  much  as  4  by  your 
lave,’  4  Tim  Shea,’  says  he,  4  you  must 
go  of  a  message  for  me  ;  you  must  carry 
this  letter  to  the  county  of  Waterford.’ 
4  To  Waterford  1  my  lord  sir,’  says  I, 
‘  and  what  to  do  at  Waterford?  yarrah, 
then,  good  Mr.  O’Donoughue,  don’t  be 
after  sending  a  poor  gomalf  like  me  such 
a  journey  this  blessed  night.’  4  You 
thief,  you,’  says  he,  4  don’t  you  know 
I’m  O’Donoughue?  I’ll  tache  you  better 
manners  than  to  be  mistering  me  ;  so,  for 
that  very  word,  you  must  be  off  in  a  mi¬ 
nute,  or  may  be  it  would  be  worse  with 
you.  And  what  are  you  frightened  at, 
you  spalpeen  ?  Won’t  I  mind  the  cat¬ 
tle  till  you  come  back  ?  and  won’t  1  lend 
you  my  own  horse  ?  so  that  you’ll  be 
better  mounted  than  e’er  a  gentleman  in 
the  kingdom.’  And  that  was  true  enough 
for  him  ;  for  he  was  a  beautiful  horse  as 
you’d  meet  in  a  month  of  Sundays,  and 
had  silver  shoes  upon  him,  and  gold  stir¬ 
rups,  and  little  gold  and  silver  bells  upon 
his  bridle,  that  jingled  with  every  stir  of 
him.  So  with  that,  down  he  jumps  off 
his  horse,  and  makes  no  more  to  do,  but 
heaves  me  up  on  his  back.  4  Tim  Shea, 
put  this  letter  in  your  spraun,%  and  when 
the  horse  stops  in  front  of  a  big  castle, 
give  it  to  the  first  that’ll  open  the  door, 
and  bring  me  back  an  answer,’  said  he. 
4  1  will,  your  honour,’  says  I.  4  Hauld 
tight,  and  be  off ;  hurroo,  coppul  bawn §,’ 
says  he  ;  and  away  we  flew  like  the  wind. 
Indeed,  then,  it  gave  me  enough  to  do  to 
stick  on  his  back,  though  I  held  tight  by 
the  neck  ;  for  my  head  was  bothered  by 
the  jingling  of  the  bells,  and  he  went  so 
fast  that  he  almost  knocked  the  breath  out 
of  me.  Well,  Sir,  away  we  went,  and 
we  went,  till  we  came  to  the  county  Wa¬ 
terford  ;  when,  what  should  my  thief  of 
a  horse  do,  but  make  for  a  big  cliff  that 
hang' d  over  the  sea ;  so,  when  I  see 


*  A  jig,  from  Moin-turf,  for  a  dance  upon 
the  turf.  t  A  fool. 

}  Purse  or  pouch.  ^  White  Horse. 


where  he  was  going,  I  thought  it  was  ail 
over  with  me.  4  Ah,  then,  my  beautiful 
baste,'  says  I,  4  wouldn’t  you  be  after 
turning  some  other  way  ?’  But  the  unna¬ 
tural  creature  took  no  more  notice  of  me 
than  if  I  was  a  Jew  or  a  heathen  just ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he 
turns  up  his  snout,  and  gave  a  great 
snort ;  down  he  leapt  with  me  all  at  once, 
clean  into  the  middle  of  the  wide  ocean. 
Splash — splash,  went  the  water,  and  down 
we  wrent  to  the  bottom  ;  when,  where 
would  I  find  myself,  but  in  the  middle  of 
a  fine  city.  So  up  we  went  through  the 
street,  and  all  the  people  staring  until  we 
came  in  front  of  a  big  castle,  and  there 
we  stopt  at  last,  and  my  coppul  bawn 
began  to  jingle  his  bells,  like  a  May  boy, 
till  the  door  was  opened,  and  out  walked 
an  elegant  lady.  4  What’s  your  business, 
Tim  Shea  ?’  says  she,  for  they  all  seem  to 
know  me  as  well  as  if  I  was  bred  and  born 
among  them.  4  Wisha,  then,  nothing  at 
all,  my  lady,’  says  I,  4  only  a  bit  of  a 
note  from  O’Donoughue.’  4  Give  it  here,’ 
says  she,  4  and  I’ll  bring  you  an  answer 
in  a  minute.’  So  with  that,  in  she  went, 
and  it  wasn’t  long  till  she  came  out  agaiii 
with  the  answer ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  it 
safe,  away  went  my  coppul  bawn  as  fast 
as  ever.  Well,  Sir,  it  wasn’t  long  till  he 
brought  me  back  again  to  the  big  rock  by 
the  lake-side,  and  sure  it  was  I  that  was 
glad  to  see  it :  and  as  soon  as  he  came  up 
to  O’Donoughue,  he  gives  himself  a  shake, 
and  makes  no  more  of  tossing  me  olf  than 
if  I  was  a  straw.  4  Where’s  the  answer, 
Tim  V  says  O’Donoughue.  *  Here,  your 
honour,’  says  I,  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
breath  to  spake.  4  Well,  Tim,’  says  he, 
when  he  read  it,  4  you’ll  see  some  fun 
soon,  for  the  boys  from  Waterford  are 
coming,  and  there’ll  be  as  fine  a  hurling 
match  as  ever  you  see  ;  but  which  ever 
way  it  goes,  don’t  let  a  word  out  of  your 
two  lips,  if  you  havn’t  a  mind  to  sup 
sorrow.’ 

44  So  with  that  up  he  gets  on  his  white 
horse,  and  away  he  gallops  into  the  lake. 
4  Joy  be  with  you,’  says  I,  4  I’m  fairly 
rid  of  you  at  last.’  But  the  words  were 
hardly  out  of  my  mouth,  when  the  lake 
was  covered  over  with  O’Donoughue’s 
people  ;  and  it  was  not  long  till  the  boys 
from  Waterford  rushed  by  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  and  so  to  it  they  went. 

44 It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see 
the  beautiful  balls  and  hurlies  they  had, 
and  to  hear  the  shouts  of  them,  as  they 
pucked  it  about  from  one  end  ol  the  lake 
to  the  other,  till  at  last,  the  Waterford 
boys  began  to  get  the  better  of  the  Kerry 
men.  4  Blug-a-bairns  !  what  are  you 
about,  O’Donoughue?’  slays  I,  quite  for¬ 
getting  that  1  wasn’t  to  spake,  but  if  I 
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did,  so  well  I  paid  for  it,  for  up  jumped 
a  big  ugly  looking  fellow,  and  hits  me 
a  rap  over  the  head  with  his  hurley. — 
Down  I  dropt  as  dead  as  a  herring,  and 
when  I  came  to  myself,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  grey  mist  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  creeping  calmly  along  the  lake,  and 
the  cattle  that  were  quietly  grazing  around 
me.  But  you  see,  I  keep  a  civil  distance 
from  the  lake  after  nightfall  any  how, 
for  sure  it  was,  I  was  bothered,  the  whole 
night  with  O’Donoughue  and  his  hur- 
lers,  and  his  white  horse,  and  messages, 
and  cities  in  the  sea,  but  it  will  be  many 
a  long  day  till  they  catch  me  agen.  That’s 
Tim  Shea’s  story.  Sir.” — The  subjoined 
relation  of  Prince  O’Donoughue’s  en¬ 
chantment  is  another  bit  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  equally  curious,  used  by  the  dra¬ 
matist.  44  You  must  know  that  O’Do¬ 
noughue  was  mighty  rich  and  powerful 
he  was,  and  kept  a  brave  house  in  his 
day,  in  the  ould  castle  of  Ross,  that  is 
yonder  there  ;  and,  moreover  and  above, 
it  is  said  he  was  the  wisest  man  of  his 
time,  and  could  do  wonders  by  the 
power  of  the  black  art.  With  all  his 
art,  however,  he  couldn’t  make  himself 
young  again  :  up  he  goes  to  the  top  of 
his  castle  and  shuts  himself  up  in  a  room, 
with  his  black  book  for  as  good  as  seven 
weeks.  Nobody  knew  what  he  was 
doing  all  that  time,  or  how  he  lived,  till 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks,  he  called 
for  his  wife.  Well,  up  she  went  to  him, 
and  then  he  tauld  her  what  he  was  about 
— how  he  had  a  mind  to  grow  young 
again,  that  there  was  but  one  way  of 
doing  it,  and  that  he  wanted  her  help/4  Do 
you  see  that  tub  ?’  says  he  ;  4  well  you 
must  cut  me  to  pieces,  and  put  me  into  it, 
lock  the  door,  and  in  seven  weeks  time 
you’ll  find  me  alive  and  well,  but  no  bigger 
than  a  three  years  ould  child.1 4I  will,’  says 
she.  4  Oh  !  but  I  must  have  atrial  of  you 
first,  for  if  you  were  to  get  frightened,  it 
would  be  all  over  with  me.1  So  with 
that  he  takes  his  black  book.  4  Now,’ 
says  he,  4  I’m  going  to  read,  and  if  you 
cry  out  at  any  thing  you  see,  I’ll  be  taken 
away  from  you  for  ever.’  Well,  while 
he  was  reading  the  frightfulest  things 
in  the  world  made  their  appearance,  and 
there  was  a  noise  as  if  the  whole  castle 
was  going  to  pieces.  The  lady,  however, 
stood  it  out  manfully  for  a  long  time,- till 
she  saw  her  own  child  lying  dead  on  the 
table  before  her  ;  then  she  was  frightened 
in  earnest,  and  gave  a  great  shriek  ;  upon 
which  the  castle  shook  like  a  leaf,  and 
O’Donoghue,  leaping  out  of  the  windy, 
disappeared  in  the  waves  of  Loch  Lane. 
His  horse,  his  table,  his  library,  were 
all  taken  away  at  the  same  time,  and  may 


be  seen  at  different  parts  of  the  lake  turned 
into  stone.  That’s  the  way  O’Donoughue 
was  enchanted  ;  and  ’tis  said  that  he  now 
lives  in  a  brave  palace  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.”  So  much  for  this  wild  and 
wonderful  hero,  and  his  sub-marine 
dwelling,  who  we  must  now  leave  for 
fear  we  be  accused  of  loving  not  variety. 


FARE  THEE  WELL. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Fare  thee  well  !  The  widest  meaning 
Words  like  these  can  ever  bear 

I  would  use  ;  no  poet’s  feigning 
In  my  language  hath  a  share. 

Fare  thee  well !  No  dying  blessing 
Ever  came  so  sadly  forth  ; 

Each  fond  hope  I  lov’d  possessing, 

Now  must  bid  adieu  to  both  1 

F are  thee  well !  Yet,  once,  remember 
Smiles  thy  love  around  me  threw  : 

Let  them  light  my  dark  December, 

Glad  once  more'  my  mournful  view. 

Say  but  once  thou  dost  not  hate  me. 

And  I’ll  strive  to  hide  my  pain, 

Welcome  woes  which,  sfern,  await  in e. 
Plunge  in  death  relief  to  gain  ! 

Fare  thee  well !  Oh  !  art  thou  going  ? 

Wilt  thou  liy  my  arms  of  love  ? 

Canst  thou,  my  true  passion  knowing. 

False  to  ev’ry  promise  prove  ? 

Stay  !  oh  stay  !  my  heart  is  breaking! 

Stay  !  thy  bosom  yet  may  melt  ! 

Oh  that  love  would,  there  awaking. 

Shew  thee  all. the  pangs  I’ve  felt ! 

Fare  thee  well '  Oh  !  go  not  harshly. 

Let  one  tear  of  pity  fall  ! 

Could  I  thus  from  me  have  cast  thee, 

I  had  drain’d  my  eyes  of  all. 

Fare  thee  well !  Some  fickle  lover 
Thus  from  thee  may  one  day  flee, 

Then,  perhaps,  thou  may’st  discover, 

All  the  guile  thou’st  used  to  me  ! 

Fare  thee  well  !  Might  I  attend  thee, 

With  an  angel’s  pow’r  to  save. 

From  such  woes  I  would  defend  thee, 

And  thy  soul  in  pleasures  lave. 

Prayers,  with  deepest  feeling  proffer’d, 

Shall  for  thee  to  Heav’n  arise  ; 

Nought  but  love  such  prayers  ere  offer’d  : 
Love,  though  slighted,  never  flies  ! 

Fare  thee  well !  This  forfeit  token 
Still  shall  nestle  next  my  heart; 

Though  the  giver’s  vows  are  broken, 

From  it  1  will  never  part : 

Though  ’twill  mind  me  of  thy  weakness, 
’Twas  a  pledge  in  happier  hours. 

When  thy  seeming  love  and  meekness 

Deck’d  my  brow  with  hope-blown  flow’rs  ! 

\ 

Fare  thee  well  !  No  anger’s  swelling 
Of  my  soul — ’tis  fondness  still; 

Though  thy  falsehood,  sighs  compelling. 
Shades  my  disappointed  will  ! 

Sadly  now  I  view  the  bower, 

Where  thy  velvet  lips  have  seal’d 

Themes  of  bliss  on  many  an  hour— 

Many  a  hope  of  joy  reveal’d ! 
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Fare  thee  well !  No  more  I  hold  thee, 

Fond  and  constant,  to  my  breast. 

When  thy  gentle  arms  would  fold  me, 

And  thy  truth  my  moments  blest  : 

Truth? — Ah,  no!  ’twas  base  deceiving; 

Truth,  alas  !  could  not  be  thine  ; 

Or  this  cup  of  bitter  grieving 
Had  not  made  my  soul  repine. 

Fare  thee  well !  I  cannot  hate  thee — 
Would  not,  if  I  could — my  heart, 

Though  thou  frown’st,  will  not  forsake  thee, 
Till  in  twain  it  breaking  part : 

Unto  thee  ’twas  wholly  given  ; 

Once  I  hoped  the  gift  was  prized  : 

Now  each  tie  of  thine  is  riven  ; 

Thou  art  false,  and  I  despised  ! 

Fare  thee  well !  May  conscience,  sleeping, 
Fail  to  darken  o’er  thy  way  ! 

Joy  be  thine,  whilst  I  am  weeping  ! 

Whilst  I’m  mourning  be  thou  gay  ! 

Yet,  if  e’er  thy  dreams  portraying 

Happier  hours,  should  make  thee  weep, 
Know,  though  lost  by  thy  betraying, 

If  I  might  I’d  bless  thy  sleep  ! 

Fare  thee  well  !  Go  dance  with  pleasure; 

Bathe  in  every  joy  of  earth  ; 

Drink  amusement  without  measure; 

Laugh  with  every  burst  of  mirth  : 

Still,  oh,  still  !  each  fancy  changing, 

Vain  to  bless  thy  soul  will  prove  ; 

Woman  ne’er  was  happy  ranging — 

.  Woman’s  bliss  is  constant  love  ! 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  fickle  beauty  ! 

Grief  like  mine  may’st  thou  ne’er  know  ! 
Fare  thee  well !  Though  lost  to  duty, 

May  no  other  serve  thee  so  ! 

Fare  thee  well  !  Though  unavailing, 
rTis  my  bosom’s  first  desire  : 

Fare  thee  well,  though  woe  unfailing 
Swells  the  music  of  my  lyre  ! 

U.  JARMAN. 


OLD  SPAIN. 

( For  the  Olio.') 

Wkll  might  the  realm  of  the  Morena 
and  Guadalquiver  be  termed  romantic  and 
chivalrous !  I  speak  not  of  her  marvel¬ 
lous  heroes, — of  the  perfect  Campeador. 
and  his  gallant  Bavieca, — or  the  more 
illustrious  of  later  time— Columbus,  the 
wise  and  the  good,  whose  galleys  gave 
his  ungrateful  country 

il  Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne. 

Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs 
worn 

but  I  mention  her  as  the  wonderful  man¬ 
sion  of  two  such  nations  as  the  Arabian 
and  the  Goth— as  the  mighty  reservoir, 
in  which  the  waters  of  two  torrents  met, 
conflicted,  and  then  dwelt  together. 

And  her’s  were  a  region,  where,  if  the 
supreme  of  fertility  and  wildness  were  the 
prize  most  coveted, 

“  princes  might  act, 

And  monarchs  might  behold  the  swelling 
scene.” 


A  sky  of  tranquil,  yet  intensest  azure, 
and  a  sun  that  “  gives  with  unstinted  boon 
etherial  flame,”  canopies  and  illuminates 
a  scene  that  represents  the  very  gala  and 
masquerade  of  nature. 

Deep  valleys  are  there,  in  which  every 
luscious  dew -drunk  herb  pours  its  incense 
to  the  inviolate  fountain  ;  enormous  sier¬ 
ras,  where  the  patrician  eagle  sits  plumed 
in  despotic  solitude  ;  forests  of  palm  and 
cypress,  from  whose  deep  bosom  the 
gleaming  castle  holds  up  to  the  sun  his 
huge  diadem  of  towers  and  battlements; 
mountains,  from  whose  parti-coloured 
craggs  the  white  monastery  pushes  forth 
its  spires,  and  campanile  amid  pine  and 
cork-trees  ;  cottages  nestling  beneath  gi¬ 
gantic  orchards  of  chesnut  and  filbert; 
and  cities  where  once  the  palace  could 
scarce  glitter  through  its  green  and  red 
and  golden  groves  of  myrtle,  orange,  and 
citron.  While  in  the  broad  and  dazzling 
champaigns,  vineyards  swing  to  the  sun 
theh  crimsoned  burthens  amid  the  festooned 
foliage ;  and  rivers,  vast,  eternal,  and 
exulting  rivers,  uncoil  their  shining  chan¬ 
nels  to  the  sea.  And  in  hill  or  valley, 
forest  or  champaign,  city  or  village,  such 
an  atmosphere  reigns  as  might  have  fanned 
the  verdurous  walls  of  Paradise. 

When  the  domineering  sun  hurled 
down  intolerable  ardors,  there  are  groves 
and  pavillions,  where  he  slept  in  scin¬ 
tillated  twilight,  and  where  the  soft  gales 
luxuriously  wantoned,  after  they  had  swept 
the  land  of  its  incense — 

“  Whispering  whence  they  stole  their  balmy 
spoils.” 

And,  when  the  winter  winds  were  roar¬ 
ing  from  the  Sierra  to  the  sea,  winter’s 
self  was  unable  to  extinguish  the  glowing 
relics  of  summer  that  came  like  soft  spirits 
whose  mortal  passions  are  over,  and  whose 
presence  dispenses  calmness  and  consola¬ 
tion. 

Such  was  Spain  when  the  dynasty  of 
Alaric,  which  had  long  been  waning  from 
its  old  imperial  orb,  at  last  lay  emasculate 
in  luxury — helpless  in  sloth,  and  all  in¬ 
carnadined  in  the  damning  stains  of  kindred 
blood.  Behold  the  devoted  land,  beneath 
the  burthen  of  overpowering  and  misused 
loveliness,  left  mourning  as  it  were 
amidst  the  appalling  dreariness  of  that 
moral  pause,  which,  when  crime  hath 
done  its  utmost, — when  wealth  hath  palled 
on  its  enjoyments,  and  prosperity  lan¬ 
guishes  into  loathing  apathy, — ever  pre¬ 
cedes  the  earthquake  of  revolution. 

She  lies,  like  a  lonely  matron,  enjoyed 
to  satiety  by  her  insolent  lord,  and  left  in 
the  meridian  of  her  charms  to  tempt  the 
appetite  of  more  ardent  suitors. 

And,  hark  1 — through  the  palmy  city— 
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by  the  rolling*  river — along  the  Sierra, 
rings  the  wild  shout  of  her  new  bride¬ 
groom— 

“  Souls  made  of  fire  and  children  of  the  sun,” 

— millions  of  fierce  wooers — an  ocean, 
an  armament,  of  horrid  hues  and  strange 
attire,  and  passions  unfathomable  ! 

In  an  instant  the  solemn  gorgeousness 
of  Gothic  dominion,  the  crested  helm,  the 
emblazoned  hall,  the  cross-crowned  altar, 
was  crushed  as  in  a  whirlwind. 

A  storm-cloud  folds  from  our  eyes  the 
wonderous  scene.  We  gaze  again,  and, 
lo  !  the  queenly  territory  hath  lost  all 
traces  of  the  volcano  that  menaced  deso¬ 
lation  in  its  throes  ;  and  there  she  reposes 
between  the  consort  who  deserted  and  the 
paramour  who  won  her;  as  if  the  betrayer 
and  the  invader  were  equally  dear  ;  and 
the  Visigoth  and  the  Saracen  are  her  joint 
sovereigns. 

Spain  was  now  one  gaudy  pageant 
of  chivalry  ;  battles,  tournaments,  and 
amours,  in  which  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Moresco  were  alternately  pre-eminent, 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other. 

After  an  irruption  like  that  of  the  Moors, 
one  should  expect  a  wreckful  chaos  to 
ensue  ;  and,  when  the  vanquished  Abori¬ 
gines  once  more  raised  their  heads,  and  in 
great  measure  re-established  their  empire, 
one  looks  for  mortal  conflicts  to  arise, 
and  the  extirpation  of  one  or  the  other 
appears  inevitable. 

Far  from  it ;  each  dynasty  held  its  own. 
The  Goths,  as  they  reconquered,  erecting 
separate  monarchies,  were  contented  with 
swaying  amultiplied,  though  consequently 
enfeebled  sceptre  ;  while  the  Arabian 
satisfied  himself  doing  his  utmost  to  main¬ 
tain  his  usurped  dominions  ;  and  still  as 
monstrous  Canties  were  cut  out  from  time 
to  time,  he  tenaciously  watched  the  vast 
residue  he  still  possessed,  governing  with 
a  wisdom  that  enriched  while  it  protected 
him. 

Thus  extraordinary  in  her  situation. 
Old  Spain  resembled  not  inaptly  the  va¬ 
riegated  hues  of  the  west  after  a  stormy 
sunset ;  where  every  cloud,  just  now  a 
battle  in  itself,  lies  stroked  out  in  magni¬ 
ficent  though  contrasted  colours — in  calm 
but  somewhat  portentous  brilliance.  Yet 
was  there  no  confusion,  no  hurling  to¬ 
gether  of  religion  and  manners  and  cos¬ 
tume  ;  had  the  lands  of  Zahara,  instead 
of  a  few  fertile  vales,  separated  the  several 
Mahommedan  and  Christian  monarchies, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  widely* 
distinguished.  Assorted,  yet  unlike — 
blended,  yet  distinct — united,  yet  asunder 
— thus  sojourned  side  by  side  the  mated 
antagonists.  And,  heavens  !  what  a 


magnificent  contrast  when  we  compare 
the  Spaniard  and  the  Moor  l 

Here  men  saw  an  august  congregation 
of  steeples,  whose  golden  vanes  sparkled 
in  the  breezy  sunshine — great  battle- 
houses  on  whose  towers  the  red  cross 
standard  floated  ;  cities,  in  whose  streets 
the  frequent  shrine  held  a  sainted  effigy, 
with  the  undying  lamps  descending  from 
its  canopy,  fed  with  consecrated  perfumes ; 
the  graceful  damsel  walking  to  early  mass  ; 
the  fair-haired  Goth  in  helm  and  haber¬ 
geon  of  inlaid  steel  and  gold,  or  with  fal¬ 
con  on  fist,  in  mantle  of  velvet  and  pearl- 
braided  buskin  ;  the  monastic  cavalcade 
from  the  sublime  cathedral  ;  the  pilgrim, 
with  the  palm-branch,  that  proclaimed 
him  to  have  kissed  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the 
troubadour,  in  his  gaudy  raiment,  chanting 
lays  of  heroic  deeds  and  tender  amours  ; 
mules  ambling  with  their  silken  litter,  and 
silver  jingling  bells  ;  arblast  and  lance  on 
the  gothic  battlements — and  the  various 
mansions  that  formed  the  stately  street, 
aspiring  in  tall  gables  with  peaked  turrets, 
here  and  there  crested  ^by  the  crucifix, 
or  blazoned  with  some  proud  armorial 
badge — and  flourished  over  with  fantastic 
woodwork  in  diamonds,  and  trefoils,  and 
roses,  and  lilies — rose  tall,  and  sleep,  and 
sombre,  even  in  their  fantastic  ornament 
and  picturesque  figure.  Within,  the  dark 
eyed  matron  sate,  in  wedded  love,  sole 
mistress.  Pictures  of  martyrs  and  confes¬ 
sors  adorned  the  chamber,  relieving  with 
their  gaudy  colours  the  massive  gloom  of 
the  deep  flowered  chesnut  wainscot.  The 
tall  gothic  lattice,  in  its  deep  recess,  diffused 
with  its  pictorial  splendor,  a  gorgeous 
solemnity,  and  a  similar  sedate  magnifi¬ 
cence  shewed  itself  in  the  Donna’s  rich 
but  dark  attire — the  rosary  of  gold  and 
ebony  that  fell  on  her  velvet  gown,  the 
broad  ivory  crucifix  that  depended  from 
it,  and  the  crimson  tireling  deeply  em¬ 
broidered— the  golden  clasps  heavily  em¬ 
bossed,  and  vellum  pages  superbly  illu¬ 
minated  of  the  missal. 

By  day  the  sonorous  organ  poured  its 
thundering  diapason  through  the  great 
casements  and  enormous  porches  of  the 
Minster — or  the  huge  square  campanile 
rocked  with  its  imperious  clangor  of  bells 
— or  the  stilled  street,  kneeling  in  adora¬ 
tion,  listened  to  the  small  holy  tinkle  that 
ushered  the  procession  of  the  host.  While 
by  night,  the  bland  serenade  pleaded 
through  the  hushed  and  fragrant  air, 
wooing  to  her  balcony  of  moonlit  orange 
flowers,  the  love-sick  daughter  of  some 
stem  grandee. 

To  be  continued. 
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THE  FQRRESTERRE’S  SONGE. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

’Tis  pleasant  to  rove  in  the  raerrie  moonliglite, 
While  mortals  a  snoring  be; 

And  to  quaffe  our  nuttebrownebeer  sohrighte, 
Alle  under  the  grenewood  tree. 

Erie,  noble,  and  knighte,  in  courtlie  hall. 

Do  kepe  their  revelrie; 

But  we,  mid  the  roar  of  the  mountain  stream, 
Alle  under  the  grenewood  tree. 

’Tis  pleasant  to  see  the  red  sun  sink 
In  the  wave  so  merrilie, 

And  to  watch  the  starres  in  the  blue  heav’ns 
wink. 

As  we  sit  ’neath  the  grenewood  tree. 

Then  ye  whom  gloomie  cares  oppresse. 

Full  soon  will  your  sorrowes  flee, 

Onlie  come  and  partake  of  our  merrie  chere. 
All  under  the  grenewood  tree.  T.  F. 
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LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  RUONAPARTE. 

At  last  we  have  published  the  first  No. 
of  Mr.  Murray’s  splendid  Family  Li¬ 
brary,  containing  the  Life  of  Napoleon, 
to  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  which 
is  really  a  very  beautiful  production ; 
one  in  every  point  of  view  worthy  of 
its  publisher,  who  we  are  glad  to  see  of 
late  has  taken  to  publish  books  at  a  price 
suited  to  the  pockets  of  all  classes.  The 
volume  before  us  is  deserving  of  every 
commendation  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  is  illustrated  with  no  less  than 
six  engravings,  two  on  steel,  and  four  on 
wood,  of  the  highest  excellence,  display¬ 
ing  the  finest  qualities  of  the  art.  If  any 
one  of  them  is  less  deserving  of  enco¬ 
mium  than  another,  it  is  the  portrait  of 
the  late  ex-emperor’s  first  wife,  Josephine, 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  of.,  which  is 
indistinct  and  harsh.  The  present  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  great  political  meteor  is 
written  in  a  concise,  effective,  and  ener¬ 
getic  manner  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  performance 
well  suited  to  please  every  person  who 
prefers  intellectual  enjoyment  to  irra¬ 
tional  pursuits,  every  page  being  replete 
with  interest. 

The  author,  who,  we  believe,  is  Mr. 
Gleig,  may  take  credit  for  having  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  most  entertaining  vo¬ 
lumes  to  be  met  with  even  in  this  bio¬ 
graphical  age ;  he  has  filled  up  a  void 
in  history  long  wanted.  We  will  now 
present  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens 
to  bear  out  our  opinion.  At  page  125,  we 
find  the  following  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Aboukir. 

“  While  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his 
career  of  victory  in  the  interior  of  Egypt, 
Nelson,  having  scoured  the  Mediterranean 


in  quest  of  him,  once  more  returned  to 
that  coast.  He  arrived  within  sight  of 
the  towns  of  Alexandria,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1798,  ten  days  after  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids  had  been  fought  and 
won,  and  found  Brueyes  still  at  his 
moorings  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  more  clear  than 
that  the  French  Admiral  ought  to  have 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  France,  or 
at  least  to  Malta,  the  moment  the  army 
had  taken  possession  of  Alexandria.  Na¬ 
poleon  constantly  asserted  that  he  had 
urged  Brueyes  to  do  so  ;  Brueyes  himself 
lived  not  to  give  his  testimony,  but  Gan- 
theaume,  the  Vice-Admiral,  always  per¬ 
sisted  in  stating,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Buonaparte,  that  the  Fleet  remained  by 
the  General’s  express  desire.  The  tes¬ 
timonies  being  thus  balanced,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  consult  other  materials  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  it  appears  extremely  difficult 
to  doubt  that  the  French  Admiral,  who, 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  dreaded 
the  encounter  of  Nelson,  remained  off 
Alexandria  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding 
the  motions  of  the  army,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  he  at  least  conceived  to 
be  the  wish  of  its  General.  However, 
this  might  have  been,  the  results  of  his 
delay  were  terrible. 

<l  The  French  Fleet  were  moored  in  a 
semi-circle  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  so 
near  the  shore,  that  their  Admiral  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  come  between  him  and  the  land.  He 
expected,  therefore,  to  be  attacked  on  one 
side  only,  and  thought  himself  sure  that 
the  English  could  not  renew  their  favour¬ 
ite  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line;  and 
so  at  once  dividing  the  opposed  fleet, 
and  placing  the  ships  individually  be¬ 
tween  two  fires.  But  Nelson  daringly 
judged  that  his  ships  might  force  a  pas¬ 
sage  between  the  French  and  the  land, 
and  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  instantly 
brought  on  the  conflict,  in  the  same 
dreaded  form  which  Brueyes  had  believed 
impos'  ble.  The  details  of  this  great  sea 
fight  belong  to  the  history  of  the  English 
hero.  The  battle  was  obstinate,  it  lasted 
more  than  twenty  hours,  including  the 
whole  night.  A  solitary  pause  occurred 
at  midnight,  when  the  French  Admiral’s 
ship  L’Orient,  a  superb  vessel  of  120 
guns,  took  fire  and  blew  up  in  the  heart 
of  the  conflicting  squadrons,  with  an  ex¬ 
plosion  that  for  a  moment  silenced  rage 
in  awe.  The  Admiral  himself  perished. 
Next  morning  two  shattered  ships,  out  of 
all  the  French  fleet,  with  difficulty  made 
their  escape  to  the  open  sea.  The  rest 
of  all  that  magnificent  array  had  been 
utterly  destroyed,  or  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English. 
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<f  Such  was  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  in 
which  Nelson  achieved,  with  a  force 
much  inferior  to  the  French,  what  he 
himself  called,  f  not  a  victory,  but  a 
conquest.’  Three  thousand  French  sea¬ 
men  reached  the  shore,  a  great  number 
died.  Had  the  English  Admiral  pos¬ 
sessed  frigates,  he  must  have  forced  his 
way  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and 
seized  the  whole  stores  and  transports 
of  the  army.  As  things  were,  the  best 
fleet  of  the  republic  had  ceased  to  be, 
the  blockade  of  the  coast  was  established, 
and  the  invader,  completely  isolated  from 
France,  must  be  content  to  rely  wholly 
on  his  own  arms  and  the  resources  of 
Egypt. 

“  On  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
a  solitary  sigh  escaped  from  Napoleon. 
e  To  France,’  said  he,  ‘  the  fates  have 
decreed  the  empire  of  the  land — to  Eng¬ 
land  that  of  the  sea.’  ” 

From  Nelson’s  laurels  we  turn  to 
page  252,  where  we  find  discussed  the 
threatened  invasion  of  our  native  land  in 
1803,  the  period  when  Napoleon  ce  re¬ 
curred  to  his  favourite  scheme,  that  of 
invading  the  island  itself,  and  so  striking 
the  fatal  blow  at  the  heart  of  his  last 
and  greatest  enemy.  Troops,  to  the 
amount  of  160,000,  were  mustered  in 
camps  along  the  French  and  Dutch  coasts, 
and  vast  flotillas,  meant  to  convey  them 
across  the  channel,  were  formed,  and 
constantly  manoeuvered  in  various  parts, 
that  of  Boulogne  being  the  chief  station. 

“  The  spirit  of  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  effectually  stirred.  Her  fleets, 
to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  500  ships 
of  war,  traversed  the  seas  in  all  directions, 
blockaded  the  harbours  of  the  countries 
in  which  the  power  of  the  Consul  was 
predominant,  and  from  time  to  time  made 
inroads  into  the  French  ports,  cutting  out 
and  destroying  the  shipping,  and  crippling 
the  flotillas.  At  home,  the  army  both 
regular  and  irregular,  was  recruited  and 
strengthened  to  an  unexampled  extent. 
Camps  were  formed  along  the  English 
coasts  opposite  to  France,  and  the  King, 
in  person,  was  continually  to  be  seen  in 
the  middle  of  them.  By  night,  beacons 
blazed  on  every  hill-top  throughout  the 
island,  and  the  high  resolution  of  the 
citizen-soldiery  was  attested  on  number¬ 
less  occasions  of  false-alarm,  by  the  ala¬ 
crity  with  which  they  marched  to  points 
of  danger.*  There  never  was  a  time  in 


*  To  this  period  belongs  Sir  W.  Scott’s  song 
to  the  Edinburgh  Volunteers, — 

“  If  ever  breath  of  British  gale, 

Shall  fan  the  tricolor. 

Or  footstep  of  invader  rude. 

With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood, 


which  the  national  enthusiasm  was  more 
ardent  and  concentrated  ;  and  the  return 
of  Pitt  to  the  prime-ministry,  (March, 
1804,)  was  considered  as  the  last  and 
best  pledge  that  the  councils  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  were  to  exhibit  vigour  commensurate 
with  the  nature  of  the  crisis. 

‘‘The  regular  army  in  Britain  amounted, 
ere  long,  to  100,000  ;  the  militia  to  80,000 ; 
and  of  volunteer  troops  there  was  not  less 
that  350,000  in  arms. 

“  Soult,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Victor 
were  in  command  of  the  army  designed 
to  invade  England,  and  the  Chief  Consul 
personally  repaired  to  Boulogne,  and  in¬ 
spected  both  the  troops  and  the  flotilla. 
He  constantly  gave  out  that  it  was  his 
fixed  purpose  to  make  his  attempt  by 
means  of  the  flotilla  alone  ;  but  while  he 
thus  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  army  with 
false  security,  (for  Nelson  had  declared 
this  scheme  of  a  boat  invasion  to  be  mad, 
and  staked  his  whole  reputation  on  its 
miserable  and  immediate  failure  if  at¬ 
tempted,)  the  Consul  was  in  fact  provid¬ 
ing  indefatigably  a  fleet  of  men- of- war, 
designed  to  protect  and  cover  the  voyage. 

“  These  ships  were  preparing  in  different 
ports  of  France  and  Spain,  to  the  number 
of  fifty.  Buonaparte  intended  them  to 
steal  out  to  sea  individually  or  in  small 
squadrons,  rendezvous  at  Martinico,  and, 
returning  thence  in  a  body,  sweep  the 
channel  free  of  the  English,  for  such  a 
space  of  time,  at  least,  as  might  suffice 
for  the  execution  of  his  great  purpose. 

((  These  designs,  however,  were  from  day 
to  day  thwarted  by  the  watchful  zeal  of 
Nelson  and  the  other  English  admirals ; 
who  observed  Brest,  Toulon,  Geneva, 
and  the  harbours  of  Spain  so  closely,  that 
no  squadron,  nor  hardly  a  single  vessel, 
could  force  a  passage  to  the  Atlantic. 

(t  Napoleon  persisted  to  the  end  of  his 
life  in  asserting  his  belief  that  the  invasion 
of  England  was  prevented  merely  by  a 
few  unforseen  accidents,  and  that,  had  his 
generals  passed  the  sea,  they  must  have 
been  successful.  The  accidents  to  which 
he  attributed  so  much  influence  were,  it 


Pollute  our  happy  shore — 

Then  farewell  home  !  and  farewell  friends! 

Adieu,  each  tender  tie! 

Resolved  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 

Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride, 

To  conquer  or  to  die!’’ 

And  various  sonnets  of  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  such 
as, — 

“  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 
Of  British  freedom,”  &c. 

“  Vanguard  of  Liberty  !  ye  men  of  Kent, 

Ye  children  of  a  soil  that  doth  advance 

Its  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France, 

Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiment !”  &c. 
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is  to  be  supposed,  the  presence  and  zeal 
of  Nelson,  Peliew,  Cornwallis,  and  their 
respective  fleets  of  observation.  As  for 
the  results  of  the  expedition  if  the  Chan¬ 
nel  had  once  been  crossed, — Napoleon 
never  seemed  to  doubt  that  a  single  great 
battle  would  have  sufficed  to  place  Lon¬ 
don  in  his  hands.  Once  arrived  in  the 
capital,  he  would,  he  said,  have  sum¬ 
moned  a  convention,  restored  the  mass  of 
the  English  people  to  their  proper  share 
of  political  power, — in  a  word,  have  ba¬ 
nished  the  King,  and  revolutionized  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  model  of  France  ;  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  which  is — reduced  this  island 
to  be  a  province  of  the  French  empire, 
and  yet  bestowed  upon  its  people  all  those 
rights  and  liberties,  of  which  he  had 
already  removed  the  last  shadow,  where- 
ever  his  own  power  was  established  on 
the  continent. 

“  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Napo¬ 
leon  egregiously  under-rated  the  resistance 
which  would  have  been  opposed  to  his 
arm}-,  had  it  effected  the  voyage  in  safety, 
by  the  spirit  of  the  British  people,  and 
the  great  natural  difficulties  of  the  country 
through  which  the  invaders  must  have 
marched.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that,  had  the  attempt  been  made 
instantly  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace,  the 
chances  of  success  might  have  been  con¬ 
siderable — of  success,  temporary  and 
short-lived,  indeed,  but  still  sufficient  to 
inflict  a  terrible  injury  upon  this  country 
— to  bathe  her  soil  in  blood — to  give  her 
capital  to  the  flames — and  not  impossibly 
to  shake  some  of  her  institutions.  The 
enemy  himself  was,  in  all  likelihood,  un¬ 
prepared  to  make  the  attempt,  until  we 
had  had  time  to  make  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  encounter.  It  was  otherwise 
ordered  of  God’s  providence,  than  that 
the  last  bulwark  of  liberty  should  have  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  battle  at  its  own 
gates. 

“  The  invasion  of  England  was  the 
object  of  attention  throughout  Europe, 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1803.” 

With  another  short  extract,  exhibiting 
the  doings  in  Suabia,  where  General 
Mack  behaved  as  a  coward  or  a  traitor, 
we  must  close.  At  page  284  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  surrender  of  Ulm. 
“  The  French  Emperor,  perceiving  that 
Schwartzenberg  and  the  Archduke  Fer¬ 
dinand,  had  for  the  present  escaped  him, 
drew  back  upon  UJm,  invested  that  town 
on  every  side,  and  summoned  Mack  to  sur¬ 
render.  The  garrison  consisted  of  full 
20,000  good  troops,  the  place  was  amply 
victualled  and  stored,  the  advance  of  the 
great  Russian  army  could  not  be  distant, 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Napoleon 
by  Berlin  was  hourly  to  be  expected. 


and  the  armies  of  Austria,  though  scat¬ 
tered  for  the  present,  would  be  sure  to 
rally  and  make  every  effort  for  the  relief 
of  Ulm.  Under  circumstances  compa¬ 
ratively  hopeless,  the  brave  Wurmser 
held  Mantua  to  extremity.  But  in  spite 
of  example  and  argument,  in  terror  or 
in  treachery.  General  Mack  capitulated 
without  hazarding  a  blow. 

“On  the  16th  he  published  a  procla¬ 
mation,  urging  his  troops  to  prepare  for 
the  utmost  pertinacity  of  defence,  and 
forbidding,  on  pain  of  death,  the  very 
word  surrender  to  be  breathed  within  the 
walls  of  Ulm.  On  the  17th  he  signed 
articles  by  which  hostilities  were  imme¬ 
diately  to  cease,  and  he  and  his  men 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war 
within  ten  days,  unless  some  Austrian 
or  Russian  force  should  appear  in  the 
interval,  and  attempt  to  raise  the  block¬ 
ade.  After  signing  this  document.  Mack 
visited,  in  person,  the  head-quarters  of 
Napoleon ;  and,  whatever,  the  nature 
of  their  conversation  may  have  been,  the 
result  was  a  revision  of  the  treaty  on  the 
19th,  and  the  formal  evacuation  of  Ulm 
on  the  20th.  Twenty  thousand  soldiers 
fell  off,  and  laid  down  their  arms  before 
Napoleon  and  his  staff.  Eighteen  gene¬ 
rals  were  dismissed  on  parole,  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  ammunition  of  all 
sorts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  and 
a  waggon  filled  with  Austrian  standards 
was  sent  to  gratify  the  Parisians.” 


AFFECTION’S  TEAR. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Glittering  in  the  rosy  ray, 

On  Julia’s  charms  a  tear-drop  lay, 

Brilliant  as  the  orb  of  day. 

The  crystal  fountain  whence  it  sprung 
Surcharged  the  gem,  which  trembling  hung 
As  pearly  rows  on  hawthorns  strung. 

It  fell — the  breeze’s  responsive  sigh 
Wafted  it  through  ether  sky, 

To  realms  of  blest  eternity. 

Ah  !  lovely  gem — thy  proper  sphere 
(For  it  was  fond  Affection’s  tear) 

Heaven’s  delight — especial  care.  W.  R. 


Xotc  2Sooft. 


SURE  METHODS  OF  IMPROVING  HEALTH.* 
By  a  Physician. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  full  measure 
of  that  inestimable  blessing,  health,  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  lessons  on  the  va¬ 
rious  important  subjects  contained  in  the 
valuable  code,  the  title  of  which  heads  our 


*  Simpkinand  Marshall; 
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article,  one  that  every  family  ought  to 
possess ;  in  it  is  united  the  knowledge  of 
a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  sound  medical  practitioner, 
its  pages  embrace  the  best  and  most  cer¬ 
tain  modes  of  preventing  disease  and  pro¬ 
moting  longevity.  To  enable  our  readers 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  we  lay  before  them  a  few  desultory 
extracts : — 

“  The  Potatoe. — This  esculent  root  is 
the  best  substitute  we  possess  for  bread, 
being  a  light,  alimentary  substance,  neither 
viscid  or  flatulent,  and  having  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  acidity.  It  is,  consequently, 
very  nutritious,  and  for  the  most  part  easy 
of  digestion.  A  few  dyspeptic  and  bilious 
people,  indeed,  find  it  to  disagree,  more 
especially  if  not  well  cooked,  or  if  not  of 
a  good  sort ;  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
A  convincing  proof  of  its  highly  nutritive 
qualities  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
arrow-root  sold  in  England  is  extracted 
from  it.  The  dry,  mealy  sort  of  potatoe 
is  the  most  easy  of  digestion,  and  by  far 
the  most  nourishing ;  and  the  simplest 
mode  of  preparing  them  for  the  table  is 
the  best :  mashed  potatoes  are  more  dif¬ 
ficult  of  digestion.  The  valetudinarian 
should,  in  general,  avoid  the  young  po¬ 
tatoe  till  after  the  first  of  August,  on 
account  of  its  indigestible  nature  when 
very  young. 

ii  The  history  of  the  potatoe  conveys  to 
us  a  most  instructive  lesson,  forcibly  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  extraordinary  lengths 
to  which  prejudice  will  carry  mankind  ; 
and  shewing  us  by  what  apparently  trivial 
circumstances  this  prejudice  is  often  re¬ 
moved,  when  the  most  powerful  and  in¬ 
fluential  arguments  have  failed  to  weaken 
it.  The  introduction  of  this  valuable  root 
to  the  gardens  of  the  people,  received,  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  an  unexampled 
opposition  from  vulgar  prejudice,  which 
all  the  philosophy  of  the  age  was  unable 
to  dissipate,  until  Louis  XV.  of  France 
wore  a  bunch  of  the  flowers  of  the  potatoe 
in  the  midst  of  his  court  on  a  day  of  fes¬ 
tivity  ;  the  people  then,  for  the  first  time, 
obsequiously  acknowledged  its  usefulness, 
and  its  cultivation,  as  an  article  of  food, 
soon  became  universal.  Now,  its  stalk, 
considered  as  a  textile  plant,  produces,  in 
Austria,  a  cottony  flax.  In  Sweden, 
sugar  is  extracted  Irom  its  roots.  By  com¬ 
bustion  its  different  parts  yield  a  verv 
considerable  quantity  of  potash.  Its 
apples,  when  ripe,  ferment  and  yield 
vinegar  by  exposure,  or  spirit  by  distilla¬ 
tion.  Its  tubercles,  made  into  a  pulp, 
are  a  substitute  for  soap  in  bleaching. 
Cooked  by  steam,  the  potatoe  is  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  economical  of 


all  vegetable  aliments.  By  different  ma¬ 
nipulations,  it  furnishes  two  kinds  of 
flour,  a  gruel,  and  a  parenchyma,  which, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  may  be  made  into 
bread,  or  applied  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
bread  made  from  grain  ;  and  its  starch  is 
but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  Indian 
arrow-root.  Such  are  the  numerous  re¬ 
sources  which  this  invaluable  plant  is 
calculated  to  furnish.” 

“  Exercise. — The  effects  of  exercise 
upon  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  also  of 
much  importance.  It  keeps  the  under¬ 
standing  clear,  the  imagination  untroubled, 
and  the  spirits  in  a  state  fit  for  the  proper 
and  most  vigorous  exertion  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  powers.  Indeed,  since  the  stomach 
is  cleansed  by  it,  the  digestion  rendered 
better,  the  blood  ameliorated,  and  every 
animal  function  improved,  the  necessary 
consequences  are,  that  the  attention  be¬ 
comes  more  ready,  the  perceptions  more 
acute,  and  all  the  mental  faculties  not 
only  become  brighter  and  more  elevated, 
but  preserved  longer  in  old  age.  The 
mind  also  becomes  more  courageous,  cor¬ 
poral  sufferings  are  borne  with  patience  ; 
a  command  of  temper  and  a  presence  of 
mind  are  also  acquired,  and  preserved 
undisturbed  amidst  pain  and  danger.” 

“  Quantity  of  Food. — The  following 
quantities  of  food  will  be  found  those 
which  best  conduce  to  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  prolongation  of  life,  in 
the  weakly,  the  sedentary,  the  invalid, 
and  the  aged,  viz  : — 

BREAKFAST.  Ounces. 

Bread  and  butter,  or  biscuit  &  butter,  &c.  4 
Tea,  &c.  in  dilution  .  8 

DINNER. 

Bread,  or  other  vegetables  .  2 

Meat . 7 

Light  wine,  or  malt  liquor  . ; . .  6 

Water . 2 

TEA. 

Bread  and  butter,  or  biscuit,  &c .  3 

Tea,  or  other  liquid . 8 

Total  during  the  day,  sixteen  ounces  of  solid, 

and  twenty-four  ounces  of  liquid  food. 

<e  In  the  case  of  any  severe  chronic  dis¬ 
ease,  a  strict  adherence  to  these  quantities 
will  be  found  of  striking  advantage  in 
aiding  the  powers  of  exercise  and  medi¬ 
cine  to  overcome  the  complaint.  Those 
who  are  in  perfect  health,  and  such  as 
take  much  exercise,  or  hard  labour*  will 
require  a  larger  portion  of  food,  and  the 
solids  may  be  increased  to  twenty  ounces, 
and  the  liquids  to  forty  ounces,  but  hardiy 
beyond  that  with  safety.” 

“  The  taking  of  Mercury. — In  regard 
to  medicine,  there  are  few  things  more 
necessary  than  for  you  to  avoid  taking 
much  mercury  in  bilious  and  nervous  dis¬ 
orders.  A  little  mercury,  combined  with 
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antimonials,  may  be  sometimes  very  use¬ 
ful,  but  much  of  it  can  rarely  fail  to  be 
destructive.  Always  distrust  the  man  who 
proposes  or  aims  at' salivation  ;  and  never 
submit  to  it,  until  you  have  had  a  con¬ 
sultation  with  at  least  two  other  profes¬ 
sional  men  of  ability,  who  are  known  not 
to  be  blindly  attached  to  this  infamous 
practice.” 

“  Stomachic  Pills.  —  Take  of  best 
rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm  ; — - 
ipecacuan,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm 
castile  soap,  one  drachm.  Mix  them  well 
together,  and  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
syrup  of  orange  peel  make  them  into  a 
mass,  and  divide  into  thirty  pills.  One 
to  be  taken  thrice  a  day,  in  indigestion  and 
bilious  affections,  to  give  tone  to  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels,  for  which  they  are  very 
effective.” 


LEAVES  FROM  A  MODERN  VOCABULARY 
IN  MS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Great  Men.  Little  men  who  wear 
high  heeled  boots. 

Political  Greatness ,  Moral  littleness 
and  inconsistency. 

yin  old  woman.  Consistency. 

A  Reformer.  One  who  at  twenty -two 
undertakes  to  teach  the  world  what,  at 
the  age  of  fifty,  he  will  have  to  learn 
himself. 

A  Philosopher.  One  who  opposes 
nature  to  law,  reason  to  custom,  conscience 
to  opinion,  and  his  own  judgment  to  others* 
errors. 

A  Cachemire.  A  talisman  which  fe¬ 
male  virtue  rarely  resists. 

A  Rogue.  An  impertinent  youth, 
whom  women  very  readily  pardon. 

A  Husband.  Sometimes  an -'‘honest 
fool,”  whom  the  wife  makes  no  scruple  to 
deceive,  and  who,  the  oftener  he  is  cheated, 
the  happier  he  becomes. 

Society.  Consists  of  two  classes - - 

those  who  have  more  dinners  than  appe¬ 
tite,  and  those  who  have  more  appetite 
than  dinners. 

A  Fashionable  Man.  A  two-legged 
block,  for  the  tailor  and  barber  to  display 
their  skill  upon. 

A  Fashionable  Woman.  A  pole,  upon 
which  milliners  suspend  silks  and  ribbons 
of  various  colours. 

Love.  A  new  rule  in  arithmetic,  how 
to  calculate  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Common  Sense.  Never  known  since 
the  “  Good  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve.’’ 

Religion.  School  for  hypocrites. 

A  Church.  A  milliner’s  and  tailor’s 
show-room ;  where  fashions  are  to  be 
seen. 

A  King.  A  person  never  seen,  and 
but  obscurely  known. 


Law.  A  fishing-hook  and  rod,  held 
by  a  certain  being  called  a  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  ;  the  lawyers  are  the  flies,  and  the 
nation,  the  “  gentle  brook.” 

A  Lawyer.  The  devil. 

To  seek  redress.  Is  the  high-road  to 
ruination  and  damnation. 

A  Thief.  “  A  fellow”  who  kindly 
takes  charge  of  another’s  goods  “  scot 
free.” 

“  Light  fingered  gentry .”  Are  those 
whose  hands  are  extremely  partial  to  tra¬ 
velling — into  pockets.  C.  Id. 


SINGULAR  PHRASES. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Wariangles. — A  kind  of  birds  full 
of  noise  and  very  ravenous,  preying  upon 
others,  which  when  they  have  taken  they 
used  to  hang  upon  a  thorn  or  prick,  and 
tear  them  in  pieces  and  devour  them;  and 
the  common  opinion  is  that  the  thorn 
whereupon  they  thus  fasten  them  and 
eat  them  is  afterways  poisonous.  In 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  the  name 
is  common. 

Goddes  Kichel. — So  called,  because 
Godfathers  and  Godmothers  used  com¬ 
monly  to  give  one  of  them  to  their  God¬ 
children  when  they  asked  blessing.  And 
so  we  are  to  suppose  ‘  Goddes  Halfpenny’ 
was  called  for  a  similar  reason.  As  was, 
also,  Goddes  Vyrgyn  Pylch,  a  kind  of 
napkin  presented  to  the  nurse  for  caudle 
at  gossipings. 

Underne  or  Undernoon. - In  the 

town  book  belonging  to  the  corporation 
of  Stamford,  28,  E.  4,  “it  is  ordeyned  that 
no  person  opyn  ther  sack  or  set  ther  corn 
to  sale,  afore  hour  of  ten  of  the  bell,  or 
els  the  undernone  bell  be  rongyn.”  It 
says  in  the  Clerkes  Tale  : 

“  The  time  of  underne  of  the  same  day, 

Approacbeth  that  this  wedding  shulde  be.  ” 

Bycorne  and  Chechiface.  —An  old 
ballad,  in  the  Harl.  MSS.  It  is  a  kind 
of  pageant  in  which  two  beasts  are  in¬ 
troduced,  called  r  Bycorne  and  Chiche- 
vache.’  The  first  is  supposed  to  feed 
upon  obedient  husbands,  and  the  other 
upon  patient  wives  ;  and  the  humour  of 
the  piece  consists  in  representing  By¬ 
corne  as  pampered  with  a  superfluity  of 
food,  and  Chiche^ache  as  half-starved. 
Lydgate  has  an  article  upon  the  ‘  two 
monstrous  beasts,’  which  he  probably 
translated  from  the  older  French  poets, 
as  Chichevache  is  French.  The  epithet, 
my  pretty,  dear,  little,  chickyface,  has 
hence  arisen  in  later  days. 

Dan— Dorn— Don.— A  corruption  of 
Dominus.  Dan  wras  a  title  of  honour 
usually  given  to  monks,  as  Dom  and 
Don  still  are  in  France  and  Spain. 
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'  Whether  shal  I  call  you  my  Lord  Dan  John0 
Or  Dan  Thomas,  or  elles  Dan  Albon  ?’ 

Sewers. — A  Sewer  was  an  officer,  so 
called  from  his  placing  the  dishes  upon 
the  table.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
King’s  household,  there  are  still  four 
gentlemen  sewers.  Sewes  seems  to  sig¬ 
nify  dishes. 

“  I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  sewes, 

Ne  of  hir  swannes  ne  hir  heron-sewes.” 

Assiele,  in  French,  signifies  a  little  dish 
or  plate.  Gower  says  : — 

The  flesshe,  whan  it  was  so  to  hewe. 

She  taketh  and  maketh  thereof  a  sewe. 

Ho  Boy  ! — Centuries  past,  boys  as¬ 
sembled  in  villages  with  pipes  made  of 
the  peeling  of  sycamore  trees,  and  ca¬ 
pered  before  the  inns  on  May-day.  The 
host,  after  he  was  satisfied  with  the  mu¬ 
sic,  used  to  call  them  to  his  door,  and 
with  a  jug  of  beer,  cry  out,  et  Ho  Boy  ! 
here  is  something  to  whet  thy  whistle.” 
These  pipes,  partaking  the  shape  of  the 
French  hautboy,  or  oboe,  and  played 
with  a  reed,  are  antecedent  — -  for  the 
‘  high*  or  f  ho  boy  1’  was  anciently  dis¬ 
tinguished  bjr  his  conspicuous  situation 
on  the  solar  or  raised  gallery,  before 
taverns,  in  which,  in  London  and  other 
festive  places,  persons  sat  as  the  sun 
shone  on  them,  and  toped  and  enjoyed 
their  ease.  The  solar  is  the  origin  of 
the  saying,  when  a  person  is  tipsy,  *  he’s 
been  in  the  sun,’  and  though  the  hour 
is  only  morning,  why,  he’s  been  tippling 
already  in  the  sun.  The  solars  were  a 
convenient  height  in  the  streets,  so  that, 
if  friends  passed,  they  could  be  recog¬ 
nised  and  induced  to  join  the  company 
in  the  sun’s  right  ascension.  P. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  LOVE,  BY  NINON  AND 
LEIBNITZ. 

Ninon  de  L’Enclos  has  defined  love  to 
be  a  sensation  rather  than  a  sentiment, 
a  transient  illusion  which  pleasure  pro¬ 
duces,  society  destroys,  and  which  does 
not  suppose  any  merit  either  in  the  one 
who  receives,  or  the  one  who  gives,  she 
calls  it  the  intoxication  of  reason.  Lei- 
buitz  defines  it  to  be  an  affectation  which 
makes  us  find  pleasure  in  the  perfections 
of  those  whom  we  love. 


FECUNDITY  OF  RABBITS. 

The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  truly 
astonishing ;  by  recent  observations,  it 
appears  that  it  breeds  seven  times  in  a 
year,  and  generally  produces  eight  young 
at  a  time  ;  from  which  it  is  calculated, 
that  one  pair  may  increase,  in  the  course 
of  four  years,  to  the  amazing  number  of 
1,274,840.  C.  H. 
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SWISS  CUSTOMS.* 

Sheep  Shooting. - This  barbarous 

practice  is  still  prevalent  in  the  valley  of 
Bergell  in  Switzerland.  A  shepherd  places 
a  large  and  fine  sheep  at  a  certain  distance, 
from  which  he  allows  every  one,  for  the 
consideration  of  five  or  six  batzen  (7d.  or 
8d.)  to  fire  at  the  poor  beast.  While  this 
is  going  on,  the  young  men  are  either 
betting  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
different  marksmen,  or  are  engaged  in 
dancing  with  the  lasses  of  the  village  to. 
the  sound  of  a  tambourine  or  clarionet.- — 
The  owner  of  the  sheep  loses  only  when 
the  animal  is  killed  by  an  early  shot,  or 
throw  from  a  sling  ;  but  this  is  not  often 
the  case,  and  the  bystanders  find  many 
opportunities  to  laugh  at  the  misses  which 
take  place,  and  which  they  do  with  great 
good  will.  The  conqueror,  on  the  other 
hand,  receives  a  flower-wreath  from  the 
hands  of  the  prettiest  girl  of  the  place  ;  be 
is  proclaimed  the  King  of  the  Marks¬ 
men,  and,  preceded  bv  a  clarionet,  con¬ 
ducted  home  amidst  the  songs  and  shouts 
of  the  multitude.  On  the  following  Sun¬ 
day,  the  young  men  take  him,  with  the 
same  ceremonies,  to  the  village-green, 
where  the  lasses  are  waiting  for  them, 
and  the  rural  ball  is  opened  by  his  majesty 
of  the  rifle.  The  festival  terminates  in  a 
grand  dinner,  in  which  the  sheep  which 
has  given  occasion  for  so  much  amuse¬ 
ment  also  figures  as  the  principal  dish. 

THE  FLA  GELLEDl. 

The  festival  of  i\\e  freedom  from  the 
flail  is  held  in  the  month  of  August,  a 
period  when  the  harvest  is  in,  nearly 
throughout  Switzerland.  The  wealthy 
farmer  engages  from  six  to  twenty  men, 
who  continue  thrashing  for  about  as  many 
days,  whilst  two  or  three  young  women 
keep  winnowing  the  corn,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  freed  from  the  ear.  When  all  the 
corn  has  been  thrashed,  the  men  form  a 
circle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  girls, 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads, 
take  their  stations,  and  keep  beating  the 
well-swept  floor  with  their  flails,  alter¬ 
nately  in  slow  and  quick  time,  till  the 
young  women,  by  throwing  their  wreaths 
on  the  flails,  symbolically  release  them 
from  further  labour.  Upon  which  each 
man  lays  hold  of  a  fair  partner,  and  a 
dance  begins  on  the  very  area  of  their 
previous  toil,  succeeded  by  a  plentiful 
repast,  cheered  by  good  Valteline  wine, 
which  on  those  occasions  always  flows 
abundantly. 
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^nscfrottaua:. 

SHERIDANIANA. 

ROYALTY  CHAGRINED,  OR  THE  RESULT  OF 
A  TRICK. 

We  have  been  favoured  wiih  the  fol¬ 
lowing'  curious  anecdote  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  assures  us  we  may  rely  upon  its 
accuracy. 

At  the  christening  of  one  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan’s  sons,  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  and  companion  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  was  invited  to  an  en¬ 
tertainment  of  a  sumptuous  description  at 
Mr.  Sheridan’s  house  in  Hanover-square. 
The  ball  was  opened  by  his  illustrious 
visitor  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  ;  the  entertain¬ 
ment  passed  off  with  considerable  eclat, 
and  the  company  sat  down  to  a  supper 
composed  of  every  delicacy  the  season 
could  afford.  (The  loan  of  the  plate  for 
the  occasion  exceeded  801.)  But  to  all 
the  delicacies  under  which  the  table 
groaned,  his  Royal  Highness,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  preferred,  if  it  could  be 
procured,  simply  a  broiled  bone.  For¬ 
tunately  the  larder  of  the  house  possessed 
one  ;  it  was  dressed,  and  placed  on  table. 
When  the  Royal  guest  was  informed  that 
it  was  ready,  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Sheri-' 
dan,  that,  in  her  opinion,  he  might  appear 
to  possess  an  extraordinary  taste,  but  at 
the  same  time  assured  her  that  it  would  be 
an  inexpressible  treat.  After  this  avowal 
he  proceeded  to  the  eojoyment  of  the 
delicacy  before  him.  Upon  lifting  the 
cover,  to  his  astonishment  no  broiled 
bone  appeared,  nought  but  the  empty 
dish — the  luxury  had  fled,  and  “  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  left  not  a 
wreck  behind.” — Mr.  Sheridan,  literally 
astounded  at  the  mischievous  trick  played 
upon  his  royal  visitor,  of  course  apolo¬ 
gised  for  so  strange  and  unexpected  an 
occurrence  ;  and  expressed  his  intention 
of  sifting  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  It 
passed  off  without  further  notice  ;  though 
it  was  evident  to  the  company  that  his 
Royal  Highness  was  displeased,  though 
politesse  obliged  him  to  confine  it  to  him¬ 
self.  He,  however,  retired  at  an  early 
hour  ;  and  from  that  trivial  circumstance, 
it  is  well  known  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  may  be  dated  the  falling  off  in 
the  friendship  of  his  Royal  Highness  for 
Mr.  Sheridan.— -Every  inquiry  was  made, 
but  in  vain ;  though  it  was  generally 
supposed  it  was  done  by  the  French  cook 
employed  on  the  occasion,  from  pique  at 
so  simple  a  thing  as  a  broiled  bone” 
being  preferred  by  so  illustrious  a  visitor 
to  his  choice-made  dishes.  C. 


A  FLYING  DINNER. 

Some  of  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is 
well  known,  never  kill  any  animal  them¬ 
selves,  and  frequently  redeem  them  from 
others,  in  order  to  save  their  lives  and 
restore  them  to  liberty.  This  custom  was 
one  day  the  occasion  of  an  odd  mistake 
in  the  market  at  Ormuz.  A  Christian, 
dressed  in  the  Hindoo  habit,  went  up  to  a 
fowler,  who  had  got  some  live  birds  in  a 
cage,  and  purchased  them,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  making  his  dinner  of  them. 
The  seller  taking  him  for  a  native,  imme¬ 
diately  upon  receiving  the  money,  set 
open  the  cage  door,  and  let  the  birds  fly. 
The  Christian,  seeing  his  dinner  upon  the 
wing,  began  to  vociferate  and  bluster, 
and  complained  that  he  was  cheated.  In 
short,  when  the  mistake  was  discovered, 
the  poor  fowler  was  compelled  to  return 
the  money,  and  left  to  catch  his  birds 
again  how  he  could.  C.  H. 


POPES  OF  ROME. 

The  late  Pope  of  Rome  (Leo  II.)  was 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-second  from 
Peter  the  Apostle.  This  number  was 
composed  as  follows  : — 


Italians . 208 

Frenchmen .  IT 

Greeks  .  II 

Syrians .  8 

Germans .  5 

Spaniards .  3 

Worth  Africans .  2 

English .  1 
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LILLY  THE  ASTROLOGER. 

A  gentleman  once  asked  Lilly  the  As¬ 
trologer,  f  how  he  thought  any  man  of 
good  sense  would  buy  his  predictions,.’ 
‘  Pray  Sir,’  says  Lilly,  ‘  what  proportion 
do  you  think  the  men  of  good  sense  bears 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  V  c  Oh  !’  says 
the  other,  ‘not  above  one  to  twenty.’ 
‘  Why,  if  so,’  replied  Lilly,  c  let  the 
nineteen  buy  my  prophecies,’  and  then, 
(snapping  his  fingers)  *  that !  for  your 
one  man  of  good  sense.’ 


EPITAPH  ON  A  MARRIED  LADY. 
{For  the  Olio.) 

Lo  !  where  this  silent  marble  weeps, 

A  friend,  a  wife,  a  mother  sleeps  ; 

A  heart,  within  whose  sacred  cell 
The  peaceful  virtues  loved  to  dwell : 
Affection  warm,  and  faith  sincere, 

And  soft  humanity  were  there. 

In  agony,  in  death  resign’d, 

She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind: 

Her  infant  image,  here  below, 

Sits  smiling  on  a  father’s  vvoej 
Whom  what  avails  while  yet  he  strays 
Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days, 

A  pang  to  secret  sorrow  dear, 

A  sigh,  an  unavailing  tear. 

Till  time  shall  every  grief  remove 
With  life,  with  memory  and  with  love. 

C.  H. 
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Stotg  ant»  ©Dronolog^ 


DATE. 


DAYS. 


April  22 


23 


Wed. 


Thurs 


DIARY. 


St.  Soter, 

High  Water, 

47m  after  4  mo. 
6 - 5  aft. 


24  Frid- 


25 


26 


27 


28 


Sat. 


Sun, 


DATE. 


St.  George,  mar. 
Pat.  of  England, 
a.d.  803. 

King’s  Birth  clay 
kept. 

Sun  ris  52m  aft  4 
— sets  9  - 7 


Mon, 


Tues. 


Sts  Bona  &  Dona 
virgin  abbesses, 
died  A.D.  673. 
St.  Mark’s  Eve. 


St.  Mark,  Evan. 
Duchess  of  Glou¬ 
cester  born  1776, 
High  Water, 

53m  after  6  m, 
27  - 7  aft 


1  Sun  aft.  Easter. 
Low  Sunday. 
less  for  the  day 
16  c.  Nuinb,mor. 

22  c. - aft. 

St.  Marcellinus, 
pope,d.  a.d.  304. 
Moon’s  last  quar 
55m  after  2. 


St.  Zita,  virgin, 
died  A.D.  1272. 

Sts.  Didymusand 
Theodora  martyr. 
ad.  804. 

High  Water, 

43m  aft  10  morn. 
29m  —  1 1  aftn. 


April  22 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


This  saint,  succeeded  Anicetus  in  the  pontificate, 
a.d.  173  ;  and  died  in  the  year  177. 

1509 — Expired  at  Richmond,  on  this  day.  King 
Henry  VII,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age  and  24th  of 
his  reign.  At  his  death  he  left  behind  him 
1,800,0001.  which  he  bad  extorted  from  his  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  said  of  Henry  “  that  he  had  sagacity 
and  bravery,  but  a  narrowness  of  soul  clouded  his 
good  qualities.  He  was  cruel  from  ambition  j 
and  his  insatiable  avarice  rendered  him  deaf  to 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  policy.”  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  naval  strength  of  England,  by 
building  the  first  king's  ship  of  war  known  in 
England,  the  Great  Henry,  the  expence  of  which 
was  14,0001.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  new 
powers  of  the  printing-press  extended  widely 
abroad  those  improvements  in  theology  and  litera= 
ture,  which  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Greeks,  expelled  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  on  the  other,  stood  ready  to  supply, 

1349— Anniversary  of  the  first  institution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter — the  most  splendid,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  honourable  of  any  one  known 
in  Europe,  Rastell,  in  his  Chronicle,  speaking 
of  this  institution,  -says, — “  .Some  do  afferme 
that  this  order  began  fyrst  by  King  Richard  Cnre 
de  Lyon,  at  the  siege  of  the  cytye  of  Acres,  where 
in  his  greate  necessyte,  there  were  but  25 
hnyghtes  that  fyrmely  and  surely  abode  by  him, 
where  he  caused  them  all  to  wear  thonges  of  blue 
leythere  about  their  iegges,  and  afterwards  they 
were  called  “  The  Knyghtes  of  the  blue  thonge.” 
Brandt  mentions  that  it  used  tobe  the  custom  for 
people  to  affect  to  wear  blue  coats  on  St. George’s 
Day,  to  which  the  following  lines  relate  : — 

On  St.  George’s  Day,  when  blue  is  worn, 

The  harebell  blue  the  fields  adorn. 

Upon  St.  Mark’s  Eve  it  used  to  be  the  practice 
anciently  for  superstitious  people  to  watch  in  the 
church  porch  all  night,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
spirits  of  their  departed  friends. 

1284 — Born  on  this  day,  at  Caernarvon,  Edward  II, 
and  styled  Prince  of  Wales,  being  the  first  king’s 
son  that  had  that  title. 

Our  saint,  after  employing  many  years  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  was  at  last  seized  by  the  Pagans,  who 
put  him  to  death,  a.  d  •  43. 

1595 — Expired  at  Rome,  on  this  day,  the  illustrious 
poet  Torquato  Tasso.  He  was  born  at  Sorrento, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1554,  The  Gierusa- 
leme  Liberata  of  this  excellent  poet,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  every  kind  of  composition,  has  been 
styled  by  Monsieur  Balzac,  the  richest  and  most 
finished  work  since  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Low  Sunday — It  has  been  customary  since  the 
times  of  the  primitive  Christians,  on  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  after  Easter-day,  to  repeat  a  portion  of  the 
solemnity  of  that  great  festival ;  whence  this  Sun¬ 
day  took  the  name  of  Low-sundayt  being  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  fast  in  a  lower  degree. 

1828. — War  was  declared  against  Turkey  on  this 
day  by  Russia.  The  grievances  alleged  in  the 
manifesto,  are,  infractions  of  the  treaties  of  Buc¬ 
harest,  (entered  into  1812,)  and  the  convention  of 
Ackermann.  * 

1799.— On  this  day,  the  Russians  signally  defeated 
the  French  forces  near  Milan,  where  11,000  were 
killed  and  taken  prisoners. 

1772. — Beheaded  the  minister  and  favourite  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  Counts  Struensee  and 
Brandt,  at  Copenhagen  on  this  clay,  having 
their  right  hands  first  cut  off.  Struensee  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  had  an  intrigue  with  the  Queen 
Carolina  Matilda,  youngest  sister  of  George  III. 
of  England,  who  was,  in  consequence,  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Cronenburgh,and  afterwards  conduct¬ 
ed  to  Zell,  in  Germany,  where  she  died  in  1775. 


Errata. — In  the  Cecilians,  p.  231,  col.  1,  line  1,  for  “  there  was,”  read  “  there  was  not."- 
Also,  line  14  from  the  bottom,  alter  **  alphabet,”  read,  “  has  recently  executed,  &c.'* 
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3£llu£tvate&  &rUd*. 

THE  VENETIAN  EXECUTIONER; 

A  TATE  OF  THE  ADRIATIC. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  day  could  not  have  been  more  pro¬ 
pitious — the  sun  shone  more  brightly  than 
he  is  wont  even  at  Venice,  and  the  rip¬ 
pling  of  the  wavelets  in  the  Adriatic,  just 
disturbed  by  a  delicious  breeze,  sounded 
gaily  against  the  gilded  sides  of  many  a 
splendid  gondola.  The  impressive  and 
magnificent  ceremony  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Doge  with  the  Adriatic  had  never, 
perhaps,  before,  attracted  so  great  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  spectators — the  whole  population 
of  the  city  seemed  poured  out,  and  every 
class  of  society  in  Italy  might  have  found 
i,r  representative —Counts  and  Gondoliers, 
Ladies  and  Beggar-women,  Senators  and 
Bravos,  were  all  mingled  in  seemingly 
inextricable  confusion  ;  but,  as  the  hour 
for  the  performance  of  the  pageant  drew 
near,  the  dense  mass  began  to  assume 
some  appearance  of  order  ;  and,  when 
the  ceremony  was  completed,  by  the  Doge 

Vol  .  HI.  S 


throwing  the  ring  into  the  water  of  that 
sea  which  was  the  source  of  the  great 
prosperity  of  Venice,  every  individual  was 
in  his  proper  station.  As  soon,  however, 
as  it  was  over,  the  reign  of  disorder  again 
commenced,  and  any  person  unacquainted 
with  the  professional  dexterity  of  the  gon¬ 
doliers,  would  have  predicted  innumer¬ 
able  accidents  from  the  apparently  care¬ 
less  rapidity  with  which  they  propelled 
their  vessels.  Among  those  who  enter¬ 
tained  this  opinion,  was  a  young  English 
knight,  who  had  been  highly  interested 
by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  perhaps 
quite  as  much  by  the  fair  faces  and  elegant 
figures  of  the  “  daughters  of  the  south,” 
who  had  graced  it  by  their  presence.  But 
none  charmed  his  delighted  gaze  so 
much  as  the  lady  Beatrice,  the  daughter 
of  the  old  Baron  di  Galozzi  ;  and  deeply 
did  he  envy  the  young  Venetian  noble¬ 
man  on  whose  arm  she  leaned. 

“  Paolo,”  cried  he  to  his  gondolier, 
es  who  is  that  beautiful  lady  in  yonder 
antique  gondola,  which  has  just  been  put 
in  motion  ?” 

“  Which  lady  ?”  replied  Paolo,  who 
possessed  his  full  share  of  that  tormenting, 

72 


though  sometimes  amusing  species  of  wit, 
for  which  all  his  tribe  have  ever  been  so 
famous  ;  ei  that  old  one  with  a  pair  of 
squinting  eyes,  eternally  keeping  watch 
on  her  fiery  red  nose  ?  She  sells  vino  del 
Campagna  in  the  streets,  and  excellent 
liquor  it  is — for  those  who  can  get  no 
better.” 

ie  No  !  no  l”  exclaimed  the  Englishman, 
who  was  all  the  while  ie  drinking  in  love 
with  both  his  eyes,”  as  the  bard  so  beau¬ 
tifully  expresses  it,  “  no  !  no  !  I  mean  the 
beautiful  young  lady  in  the  next  gondola 
to  that  of  which  you  are  speaking.” 

“  Oh,  ay  !”  returned  Paolo,  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye,  which  would 
have  prepared  his  master  for  a  joke,  had 
he  not  been  too  much  occupied  to  observe 
him  ;  ‘f  that  is  a  handsome  lass,  I  must 
confess — but  still  I  can’t  help  thinking  she 
would  be  improved  were  her  elbows  less 
red,  and  her  face  not  quite  so  brown, 
although  that  is  fair  enough  for  one  who 
gets  her  living  in  the  fields.” 

“  A  truce  to  your  jesting,  Paolo,”  cried 
Sir  Herbert  Egerton,  (such  was  the 
name  of  the  young  Englishman,) — ee  But 
look,  that  gondola  will  surely  run  foul  of 
the  one  in  which  the  lady  sits.” 


is  No  !  not— a  close  run,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  ;  but  no  one  yet  ever  saw  Giovanni 
Pinelli  at  a  loss  in  guiding  hi-s  gondola. 
Ha  !”  cried  he,  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  he 
anxiously  watched  the  nearing  of  the  two 
boats,  both  of  which  were  rowed  with 
great  rapidity  ;  “  now  Giovanni ! — well 
done  [  ha  ! — hold  a  little  more  to  the 
right,  and  you  pass  them.  Corpo  di 
Eacco exclaimed  he,  rising  from  his 
seat,  as  the  two  vessels  met  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  concussion  ;  (f  they  will  be  all 
overboard  1” 

His  prediction,  however,  was  only 
partly  verified,  as  the  boat  of  Giovanni 
Pinelli  glided  on  with  scarcely  any  dimi¬ 
nution  of  speed,  and  without  imparting  a 
shock  to  the  gondola  of  the  Baron  de 
Galozzi  sufficiently  violent  to  overset  it : 
it  rocked  from  side  to  side,  however,  in 
so  unequal  a  manner,  that  its  most  lovely, 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  our  hero,  most  precious 
burthen,  was  unable  to  keep  her  seat,  and 
Was  suddenly  precipitated  into  the  water  ! 
A  loud  shriek  was  heard  on  all  sides— the 
Virgin  and  all  the  saints  were  invoked 
from  every  gay  and  gallant  gondola  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Adriatic — but  not  a  hand 
was  stretched  forth  to  save. 
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<f  Heavens  1”  exclaimed  the  agitated 
Egerton,  (6  will  she  be  suffered  to  perish  ? 
Row  towards  her,  Paolo  ;  row  towards 
her!. — aHa !  she  sinks'.”  and,  without 
uttering  another  word,  the  youthful  and 
impetuous  cavaliere  plunged  into  the 
waves,  and  was  soon  breasting  the  waters 
of  the  Venetian  sea,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  lovely  Beatrice  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

<c  These  Englishmen  are  devils  !”  mut¬ 
tered  Paolo,  as  he  rowed  his  gondola  to¬ 
wards  the  spot,  they  care  no  more  for 
their  own  lives  than  one  of  their  own  bull¬ 
dogs  !  They  never  let  Heaven  have  its 
own  will,  the  heretics  ! — as  though  if  this 
lady  was  fated  to  be  drowned,  they  could 
prevent  it.” 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  hero, 
while  recording  the  soliloquy  of  the  pious 
gondolier.  Many  were  the  supplications 
breathed  forth  for  his  success,  and  many 
a  gallant  cavaliere  inwardly  reproached 
himself  that  he  had  not  adopted  the  same 
course.  For  some  time,  his  success  ap¬ 
peared  doubtful,  as  the  morning  breeze 
had  now  increased  considerably,  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  ruffled  with 
waves  of  considerable  magnitude.  Still, 
however,  he  C£  breasted  the  billows,”  and 
notwithstanding  the  envious  wraves  several 
times  repulsed  him,  when  nearly  within 
reach  of  the  beautiful  and  now  insensible 
sufferer,  he  was  still  resolute  and  undaunted 
— at  length  a  large  wave  carried  him  on  its 
breast  close  to  Beatrice — he  clasped  her 
unconscious  form — and  the  next  instant 
both  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the 
anxious  spectators ! 

Not  long,  however,  were  they  engulph- 
ed  ;  but  when  they  next  appeared,  it  was 
evident  that  Sir  Herbert  was  almost  ex¬ 
hausted.  With  one  arm  he  still  clasped 
the  Lady  Beatrice,  while,  with  the  other, 
he  languidly  attempted  to  strike  out,  so  as 
to  reach  the  gondola  of  honest  Paolo,  who 
now  approached  the  scene  of  action.  He 
saw  plainly  what  must  be  done,  and, 
skilfully  guiding  his  little  vessel  to  meet 
the  next  wave,  was  in  a  moment  close  to 
the  sufferers.  The  gallant  Egerton  was 
just  sinking  when  he  approached,  and  had 
only  sufficient  strength  remaining  to  grasp 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  before  he,  too,  be¬ 
came  insensible.  By  this  sudden  move¬ 
ment,  the  gondola,  however,. was  overset; 
but  Paolo  w^as  too  experienced  in  such 
accidents  to  despair — he  knew  that  how¬ 
ever  careless  the  gondoliers  might  be  as 
to  the  safety  of  their  passengers,  they 
would  venture  life  and  limb  to  save  one 
of  their  own  fraternity.  He  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed — for  a  moment  the  view  of  the 
shore  was  hid  from  him  by  a  huge  billow, 
but  in  the  next  he  could  perceive  that  his 


old  comrade,  Giovanni  Pinelli,  was  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  reach  him — and  in  a 
short  time,  the  two  friends  were  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  on  the  narrow  escape 
of  Paolo,  in  a  little  cabaret  on  the  shore. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  the  Lady 
Beatrice  was  entirely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident  we  have  attempted 
to  relate  ;  and  when  she  did,  her  first 
impulse  was  to  return  thanks  to  her  ge¬ 
nerous  deliverer,  who,  on  his  part,  com¬ 
pletely  ensnared  by  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
fair  Italian,  thought  himself  more  than 
repaid  by  the  privilege  of  being  near  her, 
and  of  mixing  in  that  circle  of  society  in 
which  she  moved.  He  had  employed  the 
interval  between  his  recovery  and  that  of 
the  lady  Beatrice,  in  making  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  situation  of  the  family 
of  Galozzi,  and  it  was  with  pain  he  learnt 
that  the  “  lady  of  his  love”  was  betrothed 
to  the  Count  Luigi,  the  cavalier  whom 
Herbert  had  so  much  envied  for  his 
situation  near  his  beloved,  on  the  day  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Doge  to  the  sea.  This 
Count  Luigi  was  descended  from  a  noble 
but  poor  Italian  family^.  He  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  whilst  yet  a  youth,  to  the  title  of 
his  ancestors,  and  to  what  little  of  their 
estate  remained  ;  this  was  notoriously  very 
small,  and  the  gambling  propensities  of 
Luigi  soon  made  it  still  smaller, — yet, 
after  a  few  years,  he  was  now  become 
rich,  by  what  means  no  one  knew,  while 
the  Galozzi  family  had  become  as  poor. 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when 
he  proposed  for  the  hand  of  the  lady 
Beatrice,  his  wealth  should  have  rendered 
him  acceptable  to  the  old  baron,  whose 
necessities  became  every  day  more  press¬ 
ing  ;  or  that  his  handsome  figure  and 
pleasing  manners,  (added  to  a  tongue  that 
might  “  wheedle  t  he  devil,”)  should  make 
as  favourable  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  his  intended  fair-one.  Accordingly^, 
his  wooing  prospered,  and,  at  the  time 
our  tale  commences,  their  nuptials  were 
already  spoken  of  as  a  near  event. — 
But  the  arrival  of  the  young  Englishman 
interrupted  the  course  of  events.  The 
Lady  Beatrice  could  not  be  insensible  to 
his  attentions,  which  were  such  as  to  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  Luigi,  and  yet  they  could 
hardly  be  objected  to,  as  coming  from  the 
preserver  of  the  life  of  her  to  whom  they 
v/ere  paid.  Every  day,  however,  they 
became  more  marked,  and  every  day  they 
provoked  the  rage  of  the  Count  Luigi, 
who  regarded  his  rival  with  a  settled  hate, 
and  such  a  look  as  we  can  imagine  in  a 
tiger,  ready,  yet  afraid,  to  spring  on  his 
victim. 

One  evening.  Sir  Herbert  Egerton 
was  enjoying  the  cooling  breeze  in  the 
grand  square  of  San  Marco.  The  beauty 
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of  the  evening  tempted  him  to  remain 
later  than  usual.  As  he  passed  along 
under  the  piazzas,  a  muffled  figure  sudden¬ 
ly  brushed  past  ;  another  followed,  and 
just  as  he  was  passing,  called  to  the  one 
who  had  gone  before,  suddenly  darted  at 
the  knight,  and  attempted  to  plunge  a 
stillettn  in  his  breast.  Accustomed  to  a 
more  peaceful  and  well-regulated  state  of 
society.  Sir  Herbert  had  not  given  in  to  a 
custom  prevalent  in  Italy,  and,  in  fact, 
highly  necessary,  namely,  that  of  carrying 
arms.  He  now  found  himself  attacked 
by  two  armed  villains,  while  he  was  him¬ 
self  defenceless.  However,  he  did  not 
despair,  but,  crying  aloud  for  help,  at¬ 
tempted  to  parry  the  blows  of  the  assas¬ 
sins,  and  to  wrench  the  weapons  from 
their  hands.  In  attempting  this,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but 
still  continued  to  struggle  desperately,  and 
at  length  wrung  the  knife  from  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  bravoes ;  the  fight,  how¬ 
ever,  continued,  with  doubtful  success, 
until  a  gondola  was  seen  approaching,  on 
which  one  of  the  ruffians  made  off,  al« 
though  not  till  he  had  received  a  ghastly 
wound  in  the  neck,  and  the  other  flung 
himself  with  desperate  energy  on  our 
hero.  For  a  time,  neither  had  the  advan¬ 
tage,  but  at  length  the  knight  succeeded 
in  plunging  his  poniard  in  the  villain’s 
breast !  Just  as  the  deed  was  done,  the 
gondolier  landed,  and  rushing  to  the  spot, 
was  astonished  to  find  that  it  was  Sir 
Herbert  who  was  engaged  in  the  affray — 
for  the  gondolier  was  our  old  friend  Paolo. 

fi  Well,”  said  he,  “  I  little  expected  to 
find  a  Cavaliere  Inglese  engaged  in  a 
deadly  quarrel.  I  understood  the  English 
always  settled  their  disputes  by  beating 
each  other  to  a  mummy,  and  not  by  taking 
each  other’s  lives  at  once.’’ 

The  knight  explained  the  facts  to 
him,  and  besought  him  to  seek  assistance 
for  the  wounded  man.  “  Why,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  puzzled  Paolo,  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  ((  you  English  are  certainly  not 
reasonable  beings.  Here  you  have  just 
drilled  a  hole  through  the  heart  of  a  hired 
bravo,  and  now,  forsooth,  you  wish  to 
take  all  possible  care  of  him.  Corpo  cli 
Bacco  !  *tis  passing  strange  !  but  as  for 
this  man,  his  business  in  this  world  is 
ended!  Ha!  can  it  be? — no  !  no! — 
yes,  it  is — it  is  Giovanni  Pinelli ! — well, 

I  never  thought  he  would  have  killed  a 
man  except  in  his  own  lawful  quarrel ! 
He’s  a  disgrace  to  the  gondolier’s  calling  ! 
But,  Signor,  who  could  it  be  that  would 
attack  you  thus  ?” 

Egerton  had  his  suspicions  of  Couut 
Luigi,  but  forbore  to  express  them  to 
Paolo,  until  they  should  be  confirmed. 
He  therefore  inquired  in  whose  service  the 


dead  gondolier  had  lately  been- —as  he 
suspected  Luigi  was  the  man,  and  his  sus¬ 
picions  that  he  had  been  the  hirer  of  the 
assassins  was  strengthened  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  when,  on  glancing 
at  the  dagger  he  had  wrested  from  the 
bravo,  he  saw  the  arms  of  Luigi  engraved 
on  the  hilt.  However,  he  said  nothing 
for  the  present,  determining  in  his  own 
mind  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom  when 
he  next  met  his  haughty  rival.  But  this 
was  not  so  soon  as  he  expected,  for  when 
he  joined  next  day  in  the  society  of  his 
loved  Beatrice,  at  the  Palazzo  Galozzi, 
Luigi  was  not  present,  as  he  had  antici¬ 
pated;  butin  the  course  of  the  day  a  note 
arrived,  stating  that,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  few 
weeks  to  his  casa  di  campagna,  (conn 
try-house.)  His  absence  was  not  much 
regretted  by  the  lovers — Beatrice  dressed 
Herbert’s  wound,  and  paid  him  such 
kind  attention,  that  it  was  soon  evident, 
that,  although  his  heart  had  escaped  the 
bravo’s  steel,  it  was  only  to  be  pierced  by 
the  bright  eyes  of  the  Lady  Beatrice. 

Matters  were  in  this  train  when  Luigi 
returned  ;  his  eyes  flashed  fire  when  he 
saw  the  glances  of  intelligence  that  passed 
between  the  knight  and  Beatrice  ;  and 
Egerton,  on  his  side,  could  scarcely 
restrain  himself  from  demanding  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  man,  who,  he  was  convinced, 
had  sought  his  life.  The  lady’s  presence 
was  the  only  obstacle,  and  he  was  deter¬ 
mined,  as  soon  as  he  left  her,  to  proceed 
to  the  palazzo  of  Luigi,  and  there  accuse 
his  rival  of  of  his  perfidy.  Accordingly7, 
he  stepped  into  Paolo’s  gondola,  and  was 
shortly  gliding  along  the  grand  canal.  He 
seemed  reserved  and  taciturn,  and  all 
Paolo’s  pleasantries  could  not  arouse  his 
attention.  At  length  Paolo  broke  silence 
after  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  by  the 
exclamation  of  “  Heaven  help  them  !” 

Help  whom  ?”  asked  Sir  Herbert, 
who  was  ruminating  on  the  coming  inter¬ 
view  with  Luigi. 

Paolo  replied  by  pointing  to  an  ap¬ 
proaching  gondola,  the  hull  and  oars 
of  which  were  all  of  the  self-same 
hue — an  intense  black  ;  it  was  noiselessly 
propelled  by  the  efforts  of  four  rowers, 
dressed  in  black  from  head  to  foot,  and 
their  faces  enveloped  in  black  masks, 
while  it  was  guided  by  a  man  in  the  same 
sombre  costume  at  the^helm. 

,e  I  was  saying.  Heaven  help  the  poor 
devils  they  are  after,”  said  Paolo,  ee  that 
is  the  black  gondola  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  and  any  passenger  they  may  pick 
up  has  an  ugly  chance,  I  can  tell  you. 
They  are  generally  sent  to  keep  company 
with  the  fishes  of  the  Adriatic.” 

“  How,  what  mean  you  ?”  cried 
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Egerton,  whose  attention  was  awakened 
by  ttie  dismal  appearance  of  the  object. 

“What  do  I  mean,  my  noble  cavaliere  ?” 
replied  Paolo  ;  “why,  I  mean  this,  that  arfy 
body  they  may  apprehend  is  much  more 
likely  to  feed  the  fishes  than  to  feed  on 
them, — in  sober  earnest,  it  is  far  from  a 
jest  to  get  into  the  prisons  of  the  State,  for 
most  of  the  prisoners  are  drowned  in  the 
gulf — I  often  pass  a  body  on  its  way  to 
the  Mediterranean  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  state  affairs,  so  I  always  let 
them  oass.” 

L 

By  this  time,  the  black  gondola  had 
neared  that  of  Paolo— in  another  moment 
they  were  side  by  side  ;  a  figure  dressed 
in  black,  like  the  gondoliers,  and  followed 
by  two  attendants  in  a  similar  dress,  step¬ 
ped  from  their  own  vessel  to  the  other, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  honest 
Paolo.  The  figure  advanced,  and  pointed 
to  Sir  Herbert  Egerton.  In  an  instant, 
before  he  could  protest  against  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  or  demand  their  authority,  the 
two  attendants  thrust  a  gag  into  his  mouth, 
and  enveloping  him  in  a  large  black  cloak, 
transferred  him  to  their  boat,  and  were 
speedily  on  their  noiseless  way  (for  their 
oars  were  muffled)  back  to  the  prison  of  the 
“  Bridge  of  Sighs.” 

The  only  time  that  the  unfortunate 
knight  beheld  the  face  of  man  in  the  next 
three  weeks,  was  upon  his  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  celebrated  Council  of  Ten  ; 
the  members  of  which  were  ail  dressed  in 
the  same  mysterious  manner,  and  their 
questions  related  wholly  to  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  in  which  it  was  alleged  he  was 
engaged,  although  he  had  never  before 
heard  of  it..  Sir  Herbert  demanded  to  be 
confronted  with  his  accusers,  but  this  was 
denied  with  scorn  ;  and  at  length,  although 
he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  presumed 
conspiracy,  sentence  of  death  was  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him  ! 

He  now  gave  himself  up  to  despair — 

he  raved — he  cried  aloud  for  help,  although 

he  knew  none  could  hear ;  he  promised 

wealth  to  the  insensible  stone  ;  and  at 

length  relapsed  into  a  state  of  torpor,  from 

which  he  was  aroused  bv  the  entrance  of 

•/ 

the  executioner.  He  was  attired  in  the 
same  style  of  simple  horror  as  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ten,  except  that  on  his  breast  was 
worked  in  blood-red  silk  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  headsman’s  axe.  He  approached 
— Egerton  looked  on  him  with  a  silent 
horror,  but  so  intense,  that  every  nerve 
quivered,  every  fibre  shook  1  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade,  himself  it  was  all  a 
dream  ;  but  in  vain  !  the  figure  approached 
slowly,  glaring  intently  through  its  eye¬ 
let  holes  at  the  terror-struck  prisoner.  It 
laid  its  hand  upon  his  shoulder  ;  Herbert. 


shuddered  ;  and  at  that  moment  heard  a 
low,  fiendish  laugh  beneath  the  mask ! 

They  continued  in  this  position  for  some 
moments  ;  at  length  the  figure  raised  its 
hand,  and  tore  off  its  visor ;  Good  Hea¬ 
vens  !  it  was — Luigi  ! 

Cold  perspiration  burst  out  all  over  trie 
frame  of  the  prisoner  at  the  sight  of  his 
enemy  ;  he  glared  wildly  on  his  counte¬ 
nance  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  shud¬ 
dering,  shut  his  eyes  in  despair  ! 

“  Ay,”  cried  the  exulting  Luigi,  “  shut 
your  eyes  !  look  not  on  the  wronged 
Luigi  !  What,  dost  thou  open  them  once 
again!  Then,  look  here!”  so  saying, 
he  bared  his  neck,  and  exhibited  to  the 
view  of  the  trembling  Herbert  a  deep 
and  ghastly  wound  ;  “  ah  !  remember 
you  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  ?  you  had 
your  triumph  then-—-’tis  mine  now  ;  the 
tale  I  took  my  oath  to  was  well  contrived  ! 
Oh  !  would  I  had  warrant  for  a  more 
painful  death  than  drowning  !  I  then  would 
teach  such  a  dog  of  a  foreigner  to  raise 
his  hand  against  an  Italian  !  Oh  !  that  I 
might  burn  out  thine  eyes  with  pincers, 
red-hot,  yes,  red-hot !  Oh  !  what  music 
would  the  hissing  of  thy  seared  flesh  be 
to  mine  ears !  Or  to  cut  out  thy  longue  ! 
that  cursed  tongue  that  beguiled  Beatrice 
—oh  !  I  could  torture  thee  for  centuries 
and  never  sicken  !  But,  as  it  is,  I  must 
not  torture  thy  body,  but  yet  I  can  lace¬ 
rate  and  sear  thy  mind.  Know,  miser¬ 
able  wretch !  this  night  Beatrice  will 
become  my  wife  !” 

“  Thine,  villain,  thine,”  feebly  ex¬ 
claimed  the.  knight ;  e‘  nay  !  say  not  so, 
what,  shall  that  hand,  red  with  the  blood 
of  many  a  prisoner,  lead  the  pure  Bea¬ 
trice  to  the  altar  ?  No  !  no  !  say  it  is 
false,  and  I  will  worship  thee  i” 

“  ’Tis  true,”  exclaimed  the  relentless 
executioner.  “  Listen  !  I  have  told  Bea¬ 
trice  thou  hast  left  her  to  go  to  England 
— -that  thou  art  false  to  her,  and  she  be¬ 
lieves  it — but  England  you  never  more 
shall  see — no !  in  a  few  minutes  the 
waters  of  the  Adriatic  will  have  closed 
over  thy  wretched  body  for  ever !” 

“Oh!  could  I  but  escape,”  cried 
Herbert  in  agony  ;  “  1  would  heap  on 
thee  countless  wealth,  I  would  leave  Italy 
for  ever,  and — and  Beatrice  — -  Have 
mercy  !  mercy  !” 

“  Ay  i  ay  !  shout  as  loud  as  you  list,” 
said  Luigi,  “  it  is  beyond  my  power  to 
release  you,  and,  if  I  could,  I  would 
rather  submit  to  the  rack — than  let  you 
escape  ;  for  what !  to  proclaim  that  the 
source  of  Luigi’s  wealth  is  his  post  of 
executioner - -no  !  no  !  while  it  is  un¬ 

known!  am  the  Count  Luigi ;  were  it  once 
known,  1  had  better  be  the  vilest  reptile 
on  the  earth  !  I  should  be  despised,  per- 
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seciUed^  scouted  from  the  society  even  of 
bravoes  !  No  !  no  !  in  five  minutes 
thou  art  no  more  a  living  man,  and  in 
two  hours  I  wed  the  Lady  Beatrice.  Look 
to  the  floor  !  I  am  afraid  it  is  hardly 
safe  !”  said  he,  with  a  fiendish  grin  of 
exultation  as  he  went  out  at  the  door, 
and  loosed  the  bolt.  Herbert  shrieked 
wildly,  and  in  the  next  instant  was  be¬ 
neath  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  !  He  was 

soon  insensible . The  next 

lime  he  opened  his  eyes  he  was  astonished 
to  find  himself  in  a  bed  in  a  neat  cottage. 
A  handsome  girl  was  attending  him, 
but  forbad  all  questions*  by  expressively 
placing  her  finger  on  her  lips.  In  a 

short  time,  however,  Paolo  entered' - 

honest  Paolo,  who  had  once  more  pre¬ 
served  his  master’s  life ;  for,  ever  since 
his  mysterious  disappearance  in  the  black 
gondola,  he  had  kept  watch  near  the 
towers  of  the  state  prison,  expecting  that, 
as  usual,  the  body  of  Sir  Herbert  might 
be  found  floating  in  the  gulf — he  did  find 
it,  and,  perceiving  signs  of  life,  took  it  to 
his  cottage,  and  was  now  overjoyed  to  find 
that  his  efforts  had  not  been  unavailing. 

The  first  enquiries  of  Herbert  were  of 
course  as  to  the  truth  of  the  horrible  re¬ 
presentations  of  Luigi,  which  he  could 
not  think  of  even  now  without  shud¬ 
dering  ;  and  he  found  that  his  marriage 
with  Beatrice  was,  as  he  said,  to  take 
place  that  evening  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  of  the  act,  he  determined  on 
proceeding  to  the  church  to  stop  the 
ceremony  ;  he  arrived  just  as  the  priest 
was  about  to  pronounce  the  bridal  bless¬ 
ing — Luigi  turned  towards  him,  his  eye 
caught  the  pale  lineaments  of  Herbert, 
and  (for  cruel  minds  are  always  super¬ 
stitious)  conceiving  it  was  his  spirit,  come 
to  revenge  his  murder,  drew  a  dagger, 
and  ere  any  one  of  the  assembly  could 
interfere,  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart. 

Our.slory  draws  to  a  close — Sir  Herbert 
completely  disproved  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  which  bad  in  fact  rested 
mainly  on  the  evidence  of  Luigi  ;  and 
shortly  after,  settling  a  handsome  sum  on 
Paolo,  led  to  the  altar  the  Lady  Beatrice, 
who  set  sail  with  him  immediately  for 
England,  blessing  the  providential  events 
that  had  prevented  her  union  with  such 
a  monster  as  the  V enetian  Executioner. 

J.  Wood. 


A  GREEN-ROOM  repartee. 

For  the  Olio. 

A  sweet  songstress  was  press’d  by  a  banker  to 
wife. 

She  refused — but  refused  with  a  pun  ; — 

“  Though  J  am  Stephen’’ s  daughter  the  whole 
of  my  life, 

I  never  can  be  Stevenson, ”  (Stephen’s  son.) 

JFt. 


TABLETS  FOR  ACTORS.— Sec.  Series. 
(For  the  Olio.) 

The  just  proportion  as  we  give  them  out; 

Let  us  away  on— and  face  them.  Mowbray. 


Charles  Kemble. — No.  7. 

Here  comes  Romeo— Here  comes  Romeo, 

Good  heart !  what  grace !  Rom. 

Most  perfect  gentleman  that  treads  the  stage, 
Manly  proportion  and  distinguished  form. 

An  ornament  in  this  dramatic  age. 

Surviving  lawsuits  and  the  O.  P.  storm. 

A  valiant  friar,  a  championed  quarterstaff, 
Faulconbridge,  lover,  senator,  or  king; 

With  features  which  command  the  frown  or 
laugh. 

Like  those  of  Siddons,  and  from  genius  spring. 

Classic  and  author, — and  in  private  life, 
Esteemed  for  virtues  eminent  and  rare ; 
United  with  an  authoress,  actress,  Wife, 

Alike  of  fame  enjoying  ample  share. 


Keeley.— No.  8. 

Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wild  goose  chase,  I 
have  done  ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild 
goose  in  one  of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
in  my  whole  five.  Mercutio. 

A  short,  loquacious,  meddling  elf. 

Always  abroad,  and  yet  himself — 

.Seeming  most  ign’rant  when  most  wise, 

A  Thespian  doldron  in  disguise, 

A  greenhorn  with  the  simplest  gait, 

A  tipsy  waiter,  born  to  wait, 

A  very  laughing  sprite,  yet  sad 
To  make  spectators  laugh,  though  bad  ; 
Keeley  a  vein  of  humour  bleeds. 

Which,  as  it  flows,  the  sucker  feeds, 

Gives  fresher  zest  the  more  it  runs, 

And  turns  bad  humour  into  puns  ; 

Farce,  opera,  comedy,  and  life, — 

He  musters  feuds  and  settles  strife ; 

A  second  Liston — but,  if  nursed, 
Hereafter,  may,  by  care,  be  first. 


Isaacs. — No.  9. 

Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  to  the  empress  ? 

Titus. 

A  dark  bright  eye,  a  deep  and  music  voice, 

In  hunting  scenes  which  make  the  heart  re¬ 
joice  ; 

Astrologer,  or  suited  for  the  sock, 

To  draw  a  magic  ring,  or  fairies  mock ; 

The  strength  of  chorus,  —  servant  long  and 
tried, 

To  please  the  public  his  ambitious  pride. 


■Wrench. — No.  10. 

Thou  must  not  stay  behind, 

Come,  come,  away.  Lear. 

In  farce,  a  sketchy,  scheming. 

Upright  and  downright  sportive  fellow ; 
Wordy  and  active,  theming 

For  freaks  and  rebecks  ;  mellow 
And  chatty' — fudging  with  his  tongue, 

With  fibs,  as  though  from  truth  they  sprung. 


Farren. — No.  11. 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age.  Troilus. 

As  caustic  as  a  lunar— in  his  dress, 

The  neatest  essence  of  a  pristine  beau  ; 

A  thread  of  ancient  manners,  with  caress, 

That  marks  the  character  the  man  would 
show. 
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Of  past  antiquities  ; — a  fine  expression, 

Bright  as  his  glittering  knees  and  shoes. 

The  very  life  and  picture  of  possession, 

Which  years  could  not  exchange  with  youths 
that  choose. 

In  their  surprising  fashions,  truth’s  re-cession. 


Egerton. — No.  12. 

There’s  something  more  out  of  thee ; 
What  say’st  r  Henry  VIII. 

Remember’d  most  in  Shakspeare’s  varied  muse; 

A  stout,  bold  duke,  in  buskins  for  command ; 
One  that  exerts  his  powers  to  aid  the  views 
Of  settling  questions  with  the  sword  in  hand. 

Keys,  rolls,  or  instruments. - In  speeches, 

good 

And  plain,  straightforward  acting,  understood. 


OLD  SPAIN. 

Continued. 

For  the  Olio. 

Pass  on  a  few  leagues  and  a  new 
metropolis  appears — the  huge  orbicular 
cupolas  heave  up  their  swelling  pomps 
in  pondrous  undulation  of  outline  of  bur¬ 
nished  gold  or  enamelled  copper,  over 
the  mighty  shadows  of  the  ruddy  fronted 
Palmeries— -tall  minarets  shooting  up  be¬ 
side  them,  their  great  gilded  crescents 
catching  and  scattering  on  the  green  mass 
below  their  sun  sparks  of  swarthy  fire. 
The  broad  low  semilunar  fortification — 
the  portals  of  giant  mould  carved  into 
large  and  beautiful  horseshoe  arches, 
are  the  first  objects  that  arrest  attention. 
The  porticoes  flame  with  barbaric  splen¬ 
dour — how  fair  the  ample  courts  of 
Mosaic  pavement,  and  cloisters  of  Ara¬ 
besque,  in  blue,  and  gold,  and  crimson, 
and  white  with  its  verdant  arcades  of 
citron  and  pomegranle  ! — how  the  silver 
element  leaps  from  those  huge  marble 
lions,  and  falls  down  splashing  on  the 
parti-coloured  quarries.  Cisterns  of  mar¬ 
ble  and  bronze,  swelling  out  their  spark¬ 
ling  waters  beneath  some  pompous  cypress 
or  gigantic  cedar,  abound  in  every  street, 
and  votaries  are  to  be  seen  praying  by 
each.  Here  stalks  the  haughty  Emir 
with  his  green  turban,  while  a  tawny 
lion’s  hide,  confined  by  the  monstrous 
claws  that  are  lacquered  with  gold,  man¬ 
tles  his  broad  shoulders — his  thick  black 
beard  flows  over  his  jewelled  girdle, 
where  his  scimitar  and  ataghan  hang  in 
brief  repose  ;  a  champing  Barbary  cour¬ 
ser,  with  housings  of  red  skin  embroidered 
in  gorgeous  colour-work,  is  led  beside 
him.  Close  bv  behold  the  oriental  story¬ 
teller  with  an  arrested  crowd  around  him 
— here  the  horrid  Faquir  claims  charity 
for  his  loathsomeness,  and  there  a  high 
capped  dervise,  in  dizzy  rotation  excites 
shouts  by  the  fervour  of  his  devotions. 
A  Moorish  lady,  closely  guarded  by  black 


eunuchs,  is  going  to  the  Bezestein,  whose 
gorgeous  merchandize  of  jewels  and 
cloth  of  gold,  damask  and  velvet,  and 
brocade  glitter  from  afar.  Countless 
groupes  are  on  all  sides,  some  with 
brawny  naked  arms  and  flashing  scimitars 
— others  with  furred  robes  and  staff,  and 
turbans  of  a  thousand  hues  on  all.  The 
melodies  of  the  timbrel,  to  which  the 
bell’d  Moresco  plies  the  warlike  dance— 
the  deep  thunder  of  the  Gong,  and  the 
mingled  clang  of  cymbals  with  the  hoarse 
and  heavy  tambour,  are  often  heard. 
But  no  sound  is  so  sweet,  as  when  the 
harmonious  Muezzin,  watching  from  his 
minaret  the  brightening  mists  of  the  east, 
or  the  red  orb  in  the  west,  calls  “  To 
Prayer  !  To  Prayer  !” 

And  then  their  domestic  retirement;— 
there  is  the  palace,  through  whose  gol¬ 
den  lattices  jetty  eyes  flash  on  the  citron 
grove  and  fountain  in  the  garden  below, 
and  the  Coran  and  the  Comboloio  lie  on 
the  brocaded  ottoman — glittering  filla- 
gree,  soft  silks,  gay  frescos,  and  gor¬ 
geous  damasks.  Suites  of  inlaid  ebony 
and  mother  of  pearl,  huge  painted  por¬ 
celain  vases  of  flowers  and  scented  wa¬ 
ters,  ivory  cabinets,  and  delicate  mats  of 
scarlet  and  green  pattern,  are  scattered 
in  Arabian  magnificence  ;  while  the 
Alcove  ceiling,  radiant  in  a  thousand 
gaudy  colours  of  flowers  and  birds,  or 
fretted  in  a  gilded  network  of  lilies  and 
pomegrantes,  resounds  to  the  pleasant 
cadences  of  the  Parian  cistern,  whose 
diamonded  waters  sprinkle  in  their  eternal 
rise  and  fall  on  the  pavement  of  checquered 
marbles  white  and  red. 

Such  were  then  the  busy  haunts  of 
men  that,  like  parti-coloured  jewels  in  a 
King’s  crown,  so  thickly  studded  the 
romantic  territory  of  Old  Spain,  that  the 
cry  of  “  Our  Lady  and  Sant  lago”  from 
the  one,  might  almost  be  re-echoed  by 
Allah  and  his  Vicegerent  Mahommed 
from  the  other. 

The  two  nations,  however,  had  been 
inexorable  foes,  but  they  were  not  ma¬ 
lignant  neighbours,  and  the  bull  feats 
of  Zaragoza,  Granada,  or  Toledo  fre¬ 
quently  received  into  their  turban’d  am¬ 
phitheatre,  bold  combatants  whose  Gothic 
rogmzames  they  had  themselves  seen 
distinguished  in  the  tournaments  of  Arra- 
gon,  Castile,  and  Leon.  Nay,  it  was 
not  mere  courtesy  that  dictated  a  punc¬ 
tilious  politeness — there  was  a  more  ani¬ 
mated  and  kindly  spirit  that  neutralized 
the  striking  opposition  between  the  Ara¬ 
bian  and  the  Goth.  When  the  sove¬ 
reign  of  Castile  was  an  exile  from  his 
throne,  the  Miramolin  of  Toledo  was 
prepared  to  shelter  and  caress  him  with 
a  father’s  affection.  If  the  Moorish  Sul- 
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tana  of  Granada  was  perilled  in  life  and 
honour,  the  chivalry  of  Arragon  were 
ready  to  be  her  champions,  and  spread 
their  red-cross  banners  above  the  sable 
crescented  pavilions  that  surrounded  the 
fatal  stake. 

The  ancient  Moresco  Castle,  whose 
red  round  towers  coloured  over  by  the 
swarthy  sunset,  imaged  themselves  in  the 
smooth  evening  river  that  glided  beneath 
its  purple  cliffs,  was  open  to  receive  the 
cavalier  whose  shallop  had  swamped 
close  by  ',  and  on  the  other  hand,  each 
Spanish  capital  took  to  its  kindly  man¬ 
sions  the  patriotic — the  wise  — and  the 
brave,  whom  the  jealousy  or  cupidity 
of  the  Paynim  sold  an  s  had  expelled. 

Nay,  if  one  of  these  obtained  a  tem¬ 
porary  dominion  over  the  other,  it  was 
rather  the  homage  of  the  heart  than  the 
thraldom  of  the  body  that  constituted 
the  service,  and  the  tribute  rather  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  than  an  odious 
extortion. 

But  there  was  a  still  stronger  tie,  that, 
as  it  were,  in  spite  of  themselves,  iden¬ 
tified  these  noble  antagonists  with  each 
other. 

At  this  period  the  Arabians  were  the 
most  polished  and  scientific  people  in  the 
world.  They  brought  all  the  hidden 
treasures  of  art,  all  the  mystic  talismans  of 
wisdom  in  their  train,  and  as  opportunities 
permitted,  opened,  with  no  niggard  hand, 
their  mines  of  intellect  to  their  haughty 
and  benighted  neighbours.  Their  grace¬ 
ful  and  gigantic  architecture — their  gor¬ 
geous  manufactures- — their  wonderful 
mechanics — their  delightful  amusements, 
and  chiefly  the  refulgent  glories  of  their 
romance,  captivated  and  attached  the 
children  of  Alaric  ;  and  they  who  had  so 
long  trembled  at  tales  of  Ogres,  who 
made  a  prey  of  rash  knights  in  their  sun¬ 
less  caves  ;  of  the  sorcerer,  whose  charms 
made  the  moon  rest  in  her  sphere  ;  of  the 
spectre  haunting  the  seat  of  its  mortal 
crimes,  and  scaring  into  madness  those 
who  approached  it ;  or  of  the  vampire 
fattening  on  the  blood — now  listened  in 
bewildered  pleasure  to  the  sparkling 
tales  of  ocean  kingdoms  and  diamond 
palaces  —  Sultanas,  whose  locks  shed 
pearls  when  combed,  and  tapestries  that 
transported  their  possessor  wherever  he 
would  ;  of  fairies  who  transformed  their 
victims  into  fearful  shapes,  and  of  genii 
loving  and  beloved  by  human  beings  ; 
and  with  breathless  rapture  they  drank 
in  the  awful  legends  of  Domdanirl,  or 
traversed  in  imagination  the  magnificent 
horrors  of  the  hall  of  Eblis. 

In  return,  the  graceful  attributes  of 
Gothic  chivalry  were  engrafted  on  the 
barbaric  array  of  the  Saracens,  and  the 


praises  of  the  tournament,  the  knightly 
adventure,  and  the  lady  love,  resounded 
from  the  turbann’d  Granadine  and  To¬ 
ledan,  to  the  cross  letted  ranks  of  the 
Castilian  and  Arragoneze  ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  most  romantic  personification 
of  chivalry,  the  Spanish  knight,  whom 
“  Europe  with  her  active  courage,*  her 
jealousy  of  honour,  her  superior  religion  : 
Asia  with  her  proud  and  lofty  deport¬ 
ment,  her  fervid  and  sublimated  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  the  magnificent  ceremonial 
of  her  pomp”  combined  to  form. 

The  Christian  Spaniard  also  imparted 
another  and  most  important  refinement 
on  the  Mahommetan,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  no  trifling  cause  of  the 
union  that  subsisted  among  the  rival 
kingdoms  —  I  mean  his  courteous  and 
respectful  demeanour  towards  the  softer 
sex. 

From  the  influence  of  his  neigbour’s 
example,  the  Moslem  Spaniard  abated 
somewhat  both  of  the  sensuality  and 
jealousy  of  his  love,  and  while  he  ri¬ 
valled  the  Gothic 'knight  in  the  intensity 
and  devotedness  of  his  affection,  he 
seemed  to  regard  woman  as 

“  A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant’s  lust 

and  in  those  golden  days  of  Spain,  the 
Arabian  lady  was  as  often  seen  presiding 
at  festivals,  and  awarding  the  triumphant 
scarf  or  plume  as  the  most  idolized  Don- 
zella  of  the  Christian  cities. 

The  poetry,  too,  of  both  nations  was 
another  cause  of  their  extraordinary 
association,  softening  the  prejudices  as 
it  soothed  the  self-love  and  gratified  the 
taste  of  each. 

Their  themes  were  indiscriminately 
the  peerless  beauties  of  Spanish  or  Ara¬ 
bian  maid,  the  godlike  prowess  of  Gothic 
or  Saracenic  champion,  and  Moor  and 
Christian  seemed  to  vie  in  their  praises 
of  the  noblest  and  fairest  among  their 
adversaries. 

“  The  praises,”  says  a  delightful  mo¬ 
dern  writer  on  the  subject, — “  the  praises 
which  the  Arab  poet  granted  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  their  Monwachah  or  Girdle 
Verses,  were  repeated  by  liberal  enco¬ 
miums  on  Moorish  valour  and  generosity 
in  Cashhatn  and  Arragonese  Redondil- 
leras  and  of  the  Moorish  poetry,  he 
says : — 

“  Composed  originally  by  a  Moor  or 
a  Spaniard,  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  which,  they  were  sung  on  the  vil¬ 
lage  greens  of  Andalusia  in  either  lan¬ 
guage,  but  to  the  same  tunes.  In  these 
strains,  whatever  other  merits  or  de- 
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merits  they  may  possess,  we  are  at  least 
presented  with  a  lively  picture  of  the  life 
of  an  Arabian  Spaniard  :  we  see  hitn 
as  he  was  in  reality,  like  steel  among 
weapons — among  women  like  wax.  ” 

War  itself  contributed  to  blend  the 
antagonistic  glories  of  the  two  nations. 
In  foreign  invasions  or  similar  emergen¬ 
cies,  they  frequently  made  common  cause, 
and  the  great  heroes  of  either  people 
were  to  be  found  in  the  van  of  the  other. 

When  Charlemagne  lost  the  flower  of 
his  Paladins,  Orlando  and  Oliver,  at 
Roncevalies,  Benardo  del  Carpio  was 
lighting  under  the  Moorish  banners,  and 
Alimayon,  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs 
of  Arabian  Spain,  was  proud  to  ally 
himself  with  the  just  and  wise  Alfonzo. 

Thus  did  the  Goths  take  the  impress 
of  Arabian  refinement  on  their  own  ruder 
state  of  society — thus  did  they  inlay  with 
the  splendours  of  oriental  imagery  their 
own  simple  poetry,  and  blend  the  gor¬ 
geousness  of  the  Saracenic  with  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  Gothic  architecture  ;  thus 
thev  taught  love  to  be  knightlv  instead 
of  despotic,  gave  valour  the  mantle  of 
courtesy  ;  and  at  length,  all  but  made  the 
sonorous  Arabic  the  language  of  Spain. 

And  Spain  lost  her  most  resplendent 
feature,  when  the  morose  sensuality  and 
monstrous  idolatry  of  Rome  chased  away 
the  brilliant  and  impassioned  superstition 
of  Mecca  ;  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
made  sultanless  the  saloons  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra,  and  the  nuptial  diadems  of  Arragon 
and  Castile  unbind  with  their  ominous 
pomp  the  tiara  of  Granada. 

Ah  Granada!  Granada!  city  of  the 
cleft  pomegrante  !  whom  the  Dauro  gir¬ 
dles  with  golden  sandals,  and  the  Xenil 
with  virgin  silver,  happy  he  who  hath 
roamed  that  adamantine  barricade  of  thine 
the  windy  Alpuxarras ;  who,  even  in 
thy  dismantled  state  hath  seen  the  red 
walls  of  thy  Alhambra  ;  paused  to  see 
the  western  sun  gleaming  along  the 
checque  work  of  the  Hermanas  galleiy, 
through  the  double  moresco  window,  till 
its  sedate  and  stripy  yellow  became  living 
sparks  in  the  chrysolite  cistern  under  the 
breezy  dome  in  its  centre. 

But  happier  he  who  can  conjure  up 
the  kingly  Abouabdoulah,  begirt  with 
his  Abencerrage  peers,  or  see  him  listen¬ 
ing  in  credulous  agony  to  the  envious 
forgeries  of  the  Zegri  ;  or  when,  too  late, 
bemoaning  like  a  woman  the  loss  of  that 
glorious  kingdom,  which  his  victorious 
ancestors  had  won  for  him. 

Yes,  at  that  period,  Spain  lost  her 
most  romantic  features,  and  from  having 
been  the  arena  of  honourable  antagonists 
and  high  souled  rivals,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tyrants  and  bigots,  till  site  became 
what  she  is  now. — Horace  Guilford. 


SERENADE. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Daylight  o’er  the  hills  is  dying, 

Bright  the  ev’ning  star  is  beaming, 

To  his  home  the  black-cap’s  flying, 

And  fire-flies  in  the  air  are  gleaming. 

All  isjoyi'ul,  bright,  serene. 

Nought  but  love  is  lorn  and  weeping, 
Slumber  sits  on  beauty’s  een — 

Oh,  beauty,  wherefore  art  thou  sleeping  ? 


Murmur  on  thou  dimpling  rill, 

Thy  sobbing  calms  my  bosom’s  anguish, 
Though  beauty’s  smile  alone  can  still 
The  torments  under  which  I  languish  ; 

On  vale  and  hill  the  moonbeams  shine, 
And  sweet  perfumes  around  are  breathing, 
And  every  heart  is  gay  hut  mine, 

For  beauty  thou,  alas  !  art  sleeping. 

1 .  F » 


P PERFORMANCE  AT  THE  KING’S 
THEATRE  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE 
NEW  MUSICAL  FUND. 


The  simple  and  melancholy  fact,  that 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  claimants 
for  the  advantages  of  this  Fund,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1786,  has  driven  the  Committee 
to  the  sad  necessity  of  not  only  reducing 
the  annuities  of  their  old  pensioners,  but 
absolutely  of  selling  some  portion  of 
their  Fund,  which  has  supported  in  com¬ 
parative  comfort  upwards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  individuals,  and  expended  in  general 
alleviation  of  distress  the  sum  of  £14,689 
15s.  2 d.,  needs  only  to  be  declared,  to 
occasion  a  powerful  and  general  exertion 
on  the  part  of  their  kind  benefactors  and 
the  public,  which  will  enable  them  effec¬ 
tually  to  assist  the  numerous  applicants 
still  crowding  on  their  notice,  wdthout 
leaving  the  infirm  and  aged,  who  have 
previously  been  succoured,  ‘  to  sink  into 
the  grave  unpitied  and  unknown.’  The 
Annual  Concert,  which  was  held  at  the 
King’s  Theatre,  24th  of  April,  was  well 
and  fashionably  frequented, -—particularly 
by  the  fair  sex,  who,  at  least  to  us,  very 
far  preponderated  ours,  if  we  except  the 
orchestral  numbers  (and  even  the  k  Lan¬ 
cashire  Ladies  ’  were  pretty  considerable, 
with  many  other  more  feminine  choris¬ 
ters)  and  toywhose  patronage,  whether  in 
haul  Ion ,  or  the  beau  ?nonde,  we  owe 
many  pleasures  and  all  our  love.  F. 
Cramer  having  taken  his  stand  with  his 
violin,  his  elbow  ready,  and  his  heart  all 
in  motion  ;  and.  Sir  George  Smart  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  piano,  the  overture  to  ‘  Acis 
and  Galatea,’  went  off  with  a  crash,  and 
the  oboes  introduced  the  ‘  pleasures  of 
the  plains’  s  to  ‘happy  nymphs  and 
happy  swains  ’ — as  meanwhile  the  boxes 
were  fast  filling,  and  the  plumes  began  to 
wave  in  the  zenith  of  beauty,  till  eyes  as 
well  as  jewels  and  the  chandelier  were 
ail  brilliants.  Master  Smith,  a  promis- 
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ing  pUpil  of  J.  T.  Harris,  sang  the  solo— 
‘  For  us  the  zephyr  blows,’  in  an  artless 
manner,  which  was  followed  by  a  piece 
by  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  entitled  ‘  0  Peace! 
of  smiling  lip  and  look  serene.’  The  effect 
of  this  prepared  us  for  the  Aria,  by 
Mademoiselle  Blasis — ‘  Se  d'amor  fra  le 
ritorte  — this  ‘  sospetto  I  palpiti  d'amor ’ 
gave  a  zest  to  the  preceding,  and  the 
f  dark-hued  and  dark-eyed  ’  Blasis,  mak¬ 
ing  an  irresistible  curtsey,  and  her  soul  of 
fire  in  her  countenance,  withdrew,  with 
many  plaudits.  The  grand  military  con¬ 
certo,  by  Mr.  T.  Wright,  seemed  to  asto¬ 
nish  the  ears  of  those  not  accustomed  to 
the  rapidity  of  fingering  and  striking 
chords  ;  and,  by  the  spirited  accompani¬ 
ments  put  the  saddest  into  tune.  A  gen¬ 
tle  stir  of  smiles  and  hands,  intimated  the 
approach  of  the  admired  Camporese  and 
the  chumpy  Pisaroni,  who  executed  a 
duet  by  Rossini  from  Serimamide.  The 
contrast  of  the  vocal  powers  these  females 
exhibited  told  well,  and  led  on  the  even¬ 
ing  cheerily.  Mr.  Phillips  next  sung 
a  simple  ballad,  ‘  Though  lowly  my  Cot,’ 
which  coming  more  naturally  into  John 
Bull’s  feelings,  was  the  only  encore  of 
the  occasion.  Pisaroni’s  ‘Recit  and  Aria’ 
called  her  individual  peculiarities  into 
action,  and  convinced  us,  that  she  is 
‘  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.’  The 
Recit  and  Duetto,  sung  by  Donzelli 
(Don  Jelly)  and  Zuchelli  (Joe  Kelly,) 
commencing  with  ‘  Claudio  !’  and  ending 
with  ‘Pui  barbaro  dolor,’  were  greatly 
relished  for  the  height  and  depth  of  vo¬ 
lume  each  Signor  evinced.  Malibran 
Garcia,  with  her  Madona  face  and  large 
sleeves,  much  pleased  the  audience  in 
her  quiet  style  of  execution  in  the  Recit 
and  Aria  ‘Numi  che’  and  £  Se  m’  ab- 
bandoni.’  ‘  Arnot,’  the  page  to  the  King 
of  France,  played  a  concerto  in  warm 
promise  of  future  excellence.  A  scene 
from  the  ‘Creation,’  opened  by  Braham, 
f  And  God  said,’  and  succeeded  by  ‘In 
splendour  bright,’  with  ‘  The  Heavens 
are  telling,’  and  ‘Trio,’  closed  the  first 
part. 

The  second  part,  after  a  short  inter¬ 
val,  opened  with  Weber’s  overture  to 
Euryanthe,  followed  by  Camporese,  in 
‘Fortuna  Glicera,’ and  the  Aria  ‘Cara, 
adorata  imagine.’  A  treat  also  was  anti¬ 
cipated  and  realised  in  Braham’s  Can¬ 
tata,  ‘  See  from  the  silent  grove,’  ac¬ 
companied  in  Lindley’s  most  happy  man¬ 
ner,  interspersed  by  ‘  Apollo  heard,’ 
and  ‘  Sounds  though  charming.’  Miss 
Graddon,  then,  by  her  unassuming  and 
exquisite  taste,  sang  ‘  How  gentle  !’  from 
Freischutz,  ending  with  ‘  Ah  !  now  each 
pulse,  et  cet The  ‘  La  ci  darem’  of 
Mozart  was  the  next  novelty,  by  Schmidt 
on  the  trombone,  which,  in  his  hands. 


from  minor  to  major,  was  a  mere  play¬ 
thing.  Bellamy’s  ‘  Timotheus,’  a  ‘  Duet’ 
by  Miss  Farrar  and  Miss  H.  Cawse,  with 
Fiebig’s  ‘  Fantasia’  on  the  Kallifthongon 
like  a  cottage  piano,  played  by  keys, 
but  intended  to  represent  a  violoncello, 
violin,  doublebass  and  tenor.  It  is  more 
curious,  we  think,  than  pleasing,  too  me¬ 
chanical  for  feeling— neither  harp,  piano, 
organ,  nor  wholly  of  the  catgut  genera. 
The  ‘Coronation’  Anthem  (‘  The  King 
shall  rejoice’)  which  is  never  apposed  in 
any  kingdom,  closed  the  scene  at  mid¬ 
night  ;  and  the  discords  outside,  for,  ‘  My 
Lord’s  ’  and  my  ‘  Lady’s  ’  carriages,  were 
loud  arid  long,  prevailed  in  place  of  the 
harmony  which  slumbered  into  peace 
and  joy  within. 


THE  GRINDER, 

(a  street  circular.) 

For  the  Olio. 

“  Tally,  lieigh  ho  !  the  Grinder  !” 


Of  all  the  wheels  within  their  wheels. 

The  Grinders  run  their  tread, 

For  round  and  round  they  turn,  to  gain 
Their  master’s  honest  bread  ; 

He  sits  inframed,  and  drives  his  lathe. 
And  whistling  plies  his  skill; — 

His  outstretch’d  dog  beneath  him  sleeps, 
Or  shews  bis  grinders’  will. 

To  the  “  blear’d  hatchet-face,”  he  gives 
A  sharp,  ironic  look; 

And  the  “  pug-nosed  ”  and  “  rusty  blade” 
Re-fashions  to  a  hook  : 

A  bill,  dishonoured  by  the  post. 

Within  his  leg-al  range. 

Though  noted,  ’tis  more  current,  drawn, 
And  suited  for  Exchange. 

His  feats  the  wear  of  time  surpass  ; 

He  steals  steel  sparks  from  shade, 
And  from  the  hack’d  and  toothless  edge 
Makes  many  a  “  shining  blade,” 

And  “  scissors  cut  as  well  as  knives,” 
Dividing  “  Giles’s  thread,” 

Joining  by  rivets,  side  by  stride, 

Shears  to  each  other  dead. 

His  emery  can,  like  Emery’s  pow’r, 

Add  lustre  to  the  part. 

And  give  the  instrument  he  whets 
A  passage  to  the  heart : 

The  scythe  he  sharpens  for  the  grass, 

The  sickle  for  the  Hind, — 

All  but  himself  he  polishes. 

Himself  he  cannot  grind.  P. 


&rtg. 

BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

For  the  Olio . 

No  474.  Satan  having  assumed  the 
form  of  a  beautifid  angel,  to  deceive 
Uriel,  alights  on  Mount  Nip  hales, 
where  his  evil  passions  are  excited  in 
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regarding  the  sun,  and  betray  him. — - 
J.  Partridge.  This  is  a  work  of  vast  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  a  work  which  stamps  the  artist 
to  be  one  of  those  whose  powers,  were 
they  properly  trained  by  patronage  and 
public  encouragement,  would  be  an  or¬ 
nament  to  the  arts,  and  an  honor  to  the 
country.  The  attitude  of  Satan  is  fine, 
his  figure  correctly  and  vigorously  drawn, 
the  lines  of  the  flesh  uniting  well  with  the 
back  ground, — one  of  the  greatest  excell¬ 
encies  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
tone  of  colour  partakes  strongly  of  the 
Italian  school  of  Titian,  and  Paul  Vero¬ 
nese.  We  sincerely  hope  the  Directors 
of  this  Institution  will  mark  their  sense  of 
Mr.  Partridge’s  talents  by  a  liberal  boun¬ 
ty,  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  his  future 
efforts. 

435.  The  Trial  of  King  Charles  /. 
in  Westminster  Hall . — J.  Ramsay.  In 
our  exhibitions,  the  number  of  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  flimsy  daubs,  is  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  overwhelming,  that  anything 
in  the  shape  of  an  historical  picture  is 
doubly  welcome.  The  point  of  time 
chosen  by  Mr.  Ramsay  in  the  trial  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  is  “  When  Cooke,  the 
Solicitor-General,  opened  the  pleadings, 
the  King  gently  tapped  him  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  with  his  cane,  crying,  c  Hold,  hold  !’ 
At  the  same  moment,  the  silver  head  of 
the  cane  fell  off,  and  rolled  on  the  floor.” 
The  costume  in  this  picture  has  been  well 
attended  to  ;  the  colouring  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  and  numerous  body  of  f  Roundheads  * 
is  executed  with  freedom,  and  truth  to 
nature.  Not  having  been  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  of  the  host  of  worthies 
here  represented,  we  cannot  decide  as  to 
the  correctness  of  their  different  phizes  ; 
but,  to  judge  by  the  pictures  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  likenesses  of  Charles 
and  Cromwell,  Mr.  Ramsay  has  been 
happy  in  keeping  up  the  resemblance. 
The  only  thing  which  offends  the  eye  in 
this  picture,  and  which  Mr.  R.  would  do 
well  to  remove,  is  the  unpleasant  effect 
produced  by  the  green  baize  which  covers 
the  floor  of  the  court.  It  throws  a  cold¬ 
ness  very  detrimental  to  the  harmony  of 
the  whole,  and  it  is  also  much  too  woolly 
in  appearance.  We  kindly  recommend 
him  to  change  it  to  a  dark  crimson,  which 
would,  in  our  humble  opinion,  produce  a 
warmth  and  richness  greatly  to  its  ad¬ 
vantage. 

56.  Moon  rising  over  a  wild  moun¬ 
tainous  country.  — F.  Danby,  A.R.A. 
There  is  a  charm  and  fascination,  a  tone 
of  deep  poetic  feeling,  which  at  once  pro¬ 
claims  originality  and  genius — -that  always 
distinguishes  the  works  of  this  painter,  to 
which  no  artist  dead  or  living  can  lay 
claim.  Though  Martin  displays  vast 


powers  of  imagination,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  Danby  approaches  him,  yet  he  is 
of  a  more  fiery  nature  than  Danby,  who 
excels  in  those  things  of  a  romantic  class. 
The  effect  of  his  works  is  always  to  soothe 
not  inflame  our  imaginations.  Such  is 
the  character  and  tendency  of  the  two 
works  under  notice.  Out  of  the  simplest 
materials  he  has  produced  two  of  the 
sweetest  pictures  ever  hung  on  the  walls 
of  this  gallery,  excepting  only  his  En¬ 
chanted  Island.  We  do  not  know  which 
to  admire  most,  the  moon,  or  the  sunset, 
both  are  beautiful. 

356.  Scene  near  the  Falls  of  the 
Conway. — By  the  same.  A  romantic 
spot,  painted  with  a  force  and  depth  of 
colouring  approaching  to  a  Gaspar  Pous¬ 
sin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"j&ote 


THE  rLLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  WAVED  LY 
NOVELS. 

The  Literary  Gazeite’s  early  notes  on 
those  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  new  and  improved  edition  of  his 
universally  admired  novels,  enables  us  to 
transplant  a  few  interesting  particulars  to 
our  columns  ;  which  we  very  gladly  do, 
well  knowing  that  they  will  prove  accep¬ 
table  to  the  readers  of  the  Olio.  Our  se¬ 
lections  are  a  few  of  the  great  men’s  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  text  of  Waverley. 

“  Mac-Farlane’s  Lantern. — The  clan 
of  Mac-Farlane,  occupying  the  fastnesses 
of  the  western  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  were 
great  depredators  on  the  Low  Country  ; 
and,  as  their  excursions  were  made  usually 
by  night,  the  moon  was  proverbially  called 
their  lantern.  Their  celebrated  pibroch 
of  Hoggil  nam.  Ido,  which  is  the  name 
of  their  gathering  tune,  intimated  similar 
practices — the  sense  being — ■ 

We  are  bonnet  to  drive  the  bullocks. 

All  by  hollows,  hirsts,  and  hillocks. 

Through  the  sleet  and  through  the  rain* 
When  the  moon  is  beaming  low, 

On  frozen  lake  and  hills  of  snow. 

Bold  and  heartily  we  go, 

And  all  for  little  gain. 

<f  The  Castle  of  Doune. — This  noble 
ruin  is  dear  to  my  recollections  from  asso¬ 
ciations  which  have  been  long  and  pain¬ 
fully  broken.  It  holds  a  commanding  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Teith,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  largest  castles  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
founder  of  this  stately  pile,  was  beheaded 
on  the  Castle-hill  of  Stirling,  from  whence 
he  might  see  the  towers  of  Doune,  the 
monument  of  his  fallen  greatness.  In 
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1745-6,  as  stated  In  the  text,  a  garrison  on 
the  part  of  the  Chevalier  was  put  into  the 
castle,  then  less  ruinous  than  at  present. 
It  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Stewart  of 
Balloch,  as  governor  for  Prince  Charles  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  properly  near  Callander. 
This  castle  became  at  that  time  the  actual 
scene  of  a  romantic  escape  made  by  John 
Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  some 
other  prisoners,  who  having  been  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  were  confined 
there  by  the  insurgents.  The  poet,  who 
had  in  his  own  mind  a  large  stock  of  that 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  adventure  which  he 
has  described  as  animating  the  youthful 
hero  of  his  drama,  devised  and  undertook 
the  perilous  enterprise  of  escaping  from 
liis  prison.  He  inspired  his  companions 
with  his  sentiments,  and  when  every  at¬ 
tempt  at  open  force  was  deemed  useless, 
they  resolved  to  twist  their  bed-clothes 
into  ropes,  and  thus  to  descend.  Four 
persons,  with  Home  himself,  reached  the 
ground  iu  safety,  but  the  rope  broke  with 
the  fifth,  who  was  a  tall,  lusty  man.  The 
sixth  was  Thomas  Barrow,  a  brave  young 
Englishman,  a  particular  friend  of  Home’s. 
Determined  to  take  the  risk,  even  in  such 
unfavourable  circumstances,  Barrow  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  broken  rope,  slid 
down  on  it  as  far  as  it  could  assist  him, 
and  then  let  himself  drop.  His  friends 
beneath  succeeded  in  breaking  his  fall ; 
nevertheless,  he  dislocated  his  ancle,  and 
had  several  of  his  ribs  broken.  His  com¬ 
panions,  however,  were  able  to  bear  him 
off  in  safety.  The  Highlanders  next 
morning  sought  for  their  prisoners  with 
great  activity.  An  old  gentleman  told 
the  author  he  remembered  seeing  the  com¬ 
mander  Stuart, 

Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  haste, 

riding  furiously  through  the  country,  in 
quest  of  the  fugitives. 

Rob  Roy. — The  following  illustrates 
the  scene  in  Donald  Bean  Lean’s  cave, 
when  Waverley  made  his  first  visifi'to  the 
Highlands. — “  An  adventure  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  is  here  stated,  actually  befell 
the  late  Mr.  Abercrombie,  of  Tullibody, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Aber¬ 
crombie,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Ralph.  When  this  gentleman,  who  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  first 
settled  in  Stirlingshire,  his  cattle  were  re¬ 
peatedly  driven  off  by  the  celebrated  Rob 
Roy,  or  some  of  his  gang  ;  and  at  length 
he  was  obliged,  after  obtaining  a  proper 
self-conduct,  to  make  the  caleran  such  a 
visit  as  that  of  Waverley  to  Bean  Lean 
in  the  text.  Rob  received  him  with  much 
courtesy,  and  made  many  apologies  for 
the  accident,  which  must  have  happened, 
he  said,  through  some  mistake.  Mr.  Aber¬ 
crombie  was  regaled  with  collops  from  two 


of  his  own  cattle,  which  were  hung  up 
by  the  heels  in  the  cavern,  and  was  dis 
missed  in  perfect  safety,  after  having 
agreed  to  pay  in  future  a  small  sum  of 
black  mail ;  in  consideration  of  which, 
Rob  Roy  not  only  undertook  to  forbear 
taking  his  herds  in  future,  but  to  replace 
any  that  should  be  stolen  from  him  by 
other  freebooters.  Mr.  Abercrombie  said 
Rob  Roy  affected  to  consider  him  as  a 
friend  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  and  a  sin¬ 
cere  enemy  to  the  Union.  Neither  of 
these  circumstances  were  true  ;  but  the 
laird  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  un¬ 
deceive  his  Highland  host,  at  the  risk  of 
bringing  on  a  political  dispute  in  such  a 
situation.  This  anecdote  I  received  many 
years  since,  (about  1792,)  from  the  mouth 
of  the  venerable  gentleman  who  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.”  - - 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  MAY-FOLE. 

The  leisure  days  after  seed  time  had 
been  chosen  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  for 
folk-motes,  or  conventions  of  the  people. 
Not  till  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
pagan  festival  of  Whitsuntide  fully  melted 
into  the  Christian  holiday  of  Pentecost. 
Its  original  name  is  Wittentide,  the  time 
of  choosing  the  Wits  or  Wise  Men  to 
the  Wittenagemotte.  It  was  conse¬ 
crated  to  Hertha,  the  goddess  of  peace  and 
fertility  ;  and  no  quarrels  might  be  main¬ 
tained,  no  blood  shed,  during  this  truce 
of  the  goddess.  Each  village,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  baron,  at  the  assembly  of  the 
nation,  enjoyed  a  kind  of  Saturnalia. 
The  vassals  met  upon  the  common  green 
round  the  May -pole,  where  they  elected 
a  village  lord,  or  king,  as  he  was  called, 
who  chose  his  queen.  Fie  wore  an  oaken, 
and  she  a  hawthorn  wreath,  and  together 
they  gave  laws  to  the  rustic  sports  during 
these  sweet  days  of  freedom.  The  May- 
pole,  then,  is  the  English  Tree  of  Li¬ 
berty  !  Are  there  many  yet  standing  ? 


THE  VULTURE. 

We  are  told  by  travellers  in  Soieth 
America  and  South  Africa,  that  the  vul¬ 
tures  may  be  seen,  in  a  very  few  minutes 
after  an  animal  has  been  slain,  hovering 
high  in  the  air,  appearing  at  first  in  little 
specks,  like  so  many  minute  insects,  but 
growing  larger  by  degrees  as  they  des¬ 
cend  in  spiral  gyrations,  till  they  reach  the 
earth,  and  pounce  upon  their  prey.  Tt 
was  this  almost  supernatural  quickness  of 
the  raven  in  ascertaining  t|ie  actual  or  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution  of  animals,  which 
led  to  the  popular  fancy  of  its  “  smelling 
death,”  and  caused  its  presence  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as 

The  hateful  messenger  of  heavy  things, 

Of  death  and  dolour  telling. 

This  superstition  is  not  yet  worn  out. 

Quar.  Rev. 
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THE  CUCKOO. 

The  cuckoo  begins  early  in  the  season 
with  the  interval  of  a  minor  third  ;  the 
bird  then  proceeds  to  a  major  third,  next 
to  &  fourth,  then  a  fifth  ;  after  which  his 
voice  breaks,  without  attaining  a  minor 
sixth.  This  defalcation  of  voice  is  alluded 
to  in  an  epigram  of  John  Heywood,  as 
far  back  as  1587. 

In  April,  the  koo-koo  can  sing  her  song  by 
rote. 

In  June,  of  tune  she  cannot  sing  a  note; 

At  first,  koo-koo,  koo-koo,  sing  still  can  she 
do  ; 

At  last,  kooke,  kooke,  kooke  :  six  kookes  to 
one  koo. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  no 
other  bird  loses  or  changes  its  note  ;  but 
this  is  an  erroneous  idea,  for  the  voice  of 
the  nightingale  undergoes  a  woeful  change, 
resembling  in  the  autumn  the  hoarse 
croaking  of  the  frog,  a  reptile  which  has 
been  called  facetiously, — and  not  quite 
inaptly,  it  would  seem — the  Dutch  night- 
tingale.  -  lb. 

THE  USE  OF  TEA. 

The  following  rules  in  the  use  of  tea,  will 
be  found  useful.  1st,  Carefully  avoid  the 
high-priced  and  high -flavoured  teas,  more 
especially  of  green ,  which  generally 
owe  their  flavour  to  pernicious  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  abound  most  with  those  ac¬ 
tive  principles  whence  the  noxious  ef¬ 
fects  arise  ;  2nd,  Take  with  it  at  all  times 
a  good  proportion  of  milk,  and  some 
sugar,  as  correctives  to  any  possible  nox¬ 
ious  qualities  present ;  3rd,  Let  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  tea  used  at  each  infusion  be  very 
moderate  ;  4th,  Make  the  infusion  pro¬ 
perly,  with  water  soft  and  otherwise  of 
a  good  quality,  and  in  a  boiling  state ; 
5th,  Take  less  tea  in  the  morning  than  in 
the  evening.  The  first  meal  we  take  in 
the  morning,  to  recruit  the  body,  after 
the  loss  it  has  sustained  during  a  long 
fast  through  the  night,  and  to  prepare  it 
for  the  labours  of  the  succeeding  day, 
should  be  in  some  measure  substantial, 
consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  solid 
aliment ;  indeed,  except  when  drank  soon 
after  a  hearty  dinner,  solid  nourishment 
should  always  be  taken  with  tea. — Sure 
Methods  of  Improving  Health. 


PROPORTION  OF  SPIRIT  IN  WINE. 

It  has  been  pretty  accurately  calculated 
by  eminent  chemists,  that  the  generality 
of  the  foreign  wines  used  in  this  country, 
contain  from  10  or  12  to  25  parts  of  com¬ 
bined  spirit  in  every  100  ;  and  this  affords 
us  a  very  good  criterion  in  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  wine  individuals  in  general 
ought  to  drink  daily.  For,  if  port  wine 
for  example,  contains,  on  an  average, 
twenty-three  parts  of  spirit  by  measure, 
in  every  100  parts,  it  follows  :  that  a 


person  who  drinks  a  bottle  of  port  daily, 
will  consume  considerably  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  wine  pint  of  spirit  every 
day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week,  he 
must  swallow  a  quart  of  spirit.”  Ib. 


SEDAN  CHAIRS  AND  COACHES. 

Sir  Saunders  Duncombe,  predecessor  to 
Duncombe,  Lord  Feversham,  and  Gentle¬ 
man  Pensioner  to  King  James  and  Charles 
I.  was  the  person  who  introduced  Sedan 
Chairs  into  this  country,  in  1634,  when  he 
procured  a  patent,  which  vested  in  him 
and  his  heirs  the  sole  right  of  carrying 
persons  up  and  down  in  them  for  a  certain 
sum.  Sir  Saunders  was  a  great  traveller, 
and  had  first  seen  these  chairs  at  Sedan, 

where  they  were  invented.  It  is  remark- 
%/ 

able  that  Capt.  Bailey  introduced  the  use 
of  Hackney  Coaches  the  same  year.  A 
tolerable  long  ride  might  then  be  had  in 
either  vehicle  for  four-pence.  But, 
alas  1”  says  a  writer  of  that  time,  “  the 
introduction  of  these  machines  spoiled  the 
constitutions  of  our  women  ;  they  became 
nervous  and  lazy,  and  no  longer  brought 
forth  robust  children.”  C.  H. 


THE  REV.  ROWLAND  HILL,  V.  CALF-SKIN 
WAISTCOAT. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

The  venerable  Rowland  Hill,  in  his 
younger  days,  preaching  at  a  village 
Meeting  House,  never  failed  to  adapt  his 
language  and  similies  to  the  capacities 
of  his  hearers.  In  those  days  f  calf-skin 
waistcoats’  were  considered  the  most 
fashionable  wear  by  country  beaux,  and 
they  produced  a  gay  effect  when  set  off 
with  silver  buttons,  an  extravagance  that 
would  be  satirised  in  this  flippant  and 
superficial  age.  Daniel  Bath,  though 
only  a  chap-man  and  dealer,  wore  a  calf¬ 
skin  waistcoat  on  Sundays,  and  displayed 
it  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  in  an  old 
fashioned  chair  under  the  pulpit,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Rowland  was  preaching. 
fi  Talk  of  the  Westleyans  being  saved  by 
their  new  fangled  works,”  said  the  Minis¬ 
ter  in  an  audible  voice,  <cye  might  just 
as  well  tell  me  our  friend  Daniel,  sitting 
under  the  pulpit,  has  not  a  calf-skin 
waistcoat  on .”  After  the  service,  Daniel 
declared,  he  would  rather  have  been  in 
the  den  with  the  lions,  than  so  smartly 
illustrated  ;  for  his  modesty  was  never 
before  so  strongly  put  to  the  proof,  p. 


THE  REV.  DIVINE  AND  THE  COLLOTS. 

On  another  occasion,  Rowland  Hill 
arrived  at  the  Meeting  House  rather  op¬ 
portunely  to  see  his  old  friends  Daniel 
and  Sarah.*  She  was  just  going  to  dine. 


*  For  a  sketch  of  this  happy  pair,  see  page 
149  of  the  Olio,  vol  I. 
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but  as  soon  as  her  minister  and  friend 
entered,  her  bustle  to  conceal  her  dinner 
was  seen  through  by  her  visitor,  who  re¬ 
quested  she  would  save  herself  the  trouble. 
“■  No,  Sir,”  said  Sarah,  <f  had  l  known 
of  your  coming,  I  would  have  got  you 
something  fk  to  eat.” 

<e  Fit  !”  inquired  Mr,  Hill,  Why 
what  have  ye  then  “  Have,  good 

Sir,”  rejoined  Sarah,  Daniel  is  gone 
to  market,  and  I’ve  only  a  few  collots  for 
dinner.” — ee  Nothing  better,”  said  her 
guest ;  u  when  the  poor  visit  the  rich, 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  something 
very  nice,  but  when  a  poor  servant  of 
Christ  calls  to  see  Sarah  Bath,  he  ought 
to  starve,  if  he  cannot  make  a  good  meal 
with  her  upon  collots. ”  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  fetched  a  wooden  trencher,  and 
with  salt  and  vinegar,  declared  he  never 
relished  a  dinner  with  more  grace  and 
humility  in  his  life.  p. 


CHARACTER  OP  THE  KARPIANS,  (ARABS.) 

They  are  such  consummate  thieves  and 
rogues,  that,  according  to  an  ancient  tra¬ 
dition,  still  current  among  them,  they  once 
tricked  the  devil  himself.  The  story  is  as 
follows  ; — the  devil  had  acquired  a  right 
to  their  fields,  on  which  they  agreed  with 
him,  that  when  their  crops  were  ripe,  they 
should  retain  the  upper  part,  and  the 
devil  should  have  the  lower.  They  sowed 
all  their  lands  with  wheat,  and  the  devil, 
of  course,  had  nothing  but  the  straw  for 
his  share.  Next  year,  the  old  gentleman, 
fully  determining  not  to  be  again  bam¬ 
boozled,  stipulated  that  the  upper  part 
should  belong  to  him,  and  the  lower  to 
the  Karpians  ;  but  then  they  sowed  all 
their  grounds  with  beet,  turnips,  and  other 
esculent  roots,  and  so  the  devil  got  no¬ 
thing  but  the  green  tops  for  his  portion. 

_ _ _  N.  N. 

Scttusttvattoug  of  flKistorg. 


DOINGS  IN  LONDON  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In  that  clever  Historical  Romance 
cc  The  Last  of  the  Plantagenets,”  is  given 
the  following  account  of  the  grand  pa¬ 
geantry  which  took  place  in  ancient  Lon¬ 
don,  at  the  festivals  of  the  Midsummer 
Watch.  The  learned  author  says,  “  It  is 
known  unto  all  men,  that  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  in  the  wealthy  city  of 
London,  there  were  once*  wont  to  be 


*  The  processions  and  festivals  of  the  City 
Watch  were  first  prohibited  by  Henry  VIII, 
in  1539,  and  remained  in  disuse  until  154s’ 
when  Sir  John  Gresham  revived  them  with 
great  splendour,  after  which  period,  they  were 
never  again  renewed. 


held  certain  joyful  vigils  and  feasts, 
whereon  many  fires  were  made  in  the 
streets  after  sunset,  unto  which  every 
man  bestowed  either  wood  or  labour,  the 
which  were  called  bon  fires,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  good  amity  they  effected  be¬ 
tween  neighbours,  and  the  contentions 
which  they  brought  unto  an  end  ;  and, 
also  for  their  great  virtue  in  clearing  the 
air  of  any  infection  or  pestilence,  which 
might  be  found  in  that  hot  season.  At 
this  time,  too,  the  richer  sort  did  set 
tables  before  their  doors  by  the  said  fires, 
spread  out  with  choice  banquets,  whereof 
they  did  invite  the  neighbours  and  pas¬ 
sengers  to  sit  down  and  partake  ;  for 
there  were  of  old  no  statelier  holidays  in 
London  than  the  Vigils  and  Feasts  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Peter,  at  bright 
and  merry  Midsummer.  At  these  vigils, 
<(  every  man’s  door  shewed  like  some 
rural  tabernacle,  being  shadowed  with 
green  birch,  long  fennel,  St.  John’s 
wort,  orpin,  white  lilies  and  such  like, 
garnished  upon  with  garlands  of  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers.  There  were,  also,  many 
lamps  of  glass,  with  oil  burning  in  them 
all  night,  some  being  hung  upon  bran¬ 
ches  of  iron  curiously  wrought,  which 
held  hundreds  lighted  at  once,  and  made 
a  most  goodly  show :  beside  which, 
there  were  multitudes  of  flaming  cressets 
hung  up  in  the  streets,  and  huge  lan- 
thorns,  or  iron  grates  with  fire  fixed  on 
long  staves,  and  carried  about  on  men’s 
shoulders,  or  held  by  them  standing  at 
the  several  lanes  and  passages.”  The 
decorative  illuminations  described  were 
the  least  parts  of  the  March  of  the  City 
Watch ,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  relation 
as  follows: — “  Firstly,  there  came  a 
party  of  watchmen  bearing  iron  cages 
of  fire  upon  staves,  each  designated  by  a 
painted  badge,  and  followed  by  a  man 
with  a  skin  wallet,  having  therein  alight, 
and  pitched  ropes  to  serve  the  cresset. 
Then  came  a  wondrous  pleasant  noise  of 
minstrels,  and  the  City  Waits,  in  their 
coats  of  tawny  frieze,  playing  most  rarely 
on  crowds,  rotes,  shawms,  dulcimers, 
sackbuts,  and  the  like  ;  the  men  were 
followed  by  mcrris-dancers,  clothed  in 
antic  dresses  making  good  pastime,  swmrd 
players  brandishing  their  weapons,  and 
trumpeters  on  horseback.  Next  after 
them  came  part  of  the  City  Watch,  or¬ 
dered  and  trained  by  divers  ancient  sol¬ 
diers  of  skill  to  be  captains  and  officers 
over  them  ;  and,  in  truth  they  were  a 
right  gallant  troop,  there  being  of  them, 
a  great  number  and  diversity,  as  pike- 
men  in  bright  corselets  or  burgonets, 
billmeti  in  Almaine-rivets  and  aprons  of 
mail,  gunners  with  harquebushes,  hal¬ 
berdiers,  and  archers  in  coats  of  white 
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fustian,  signed  on  the  back  and  breast 
with  the  arms  of  the  City,  their  bows 
being  bent  in  their  hands,  and  a  sheaf  of 
arrows  hung  at  their  sides.  The  Con¬ 
stables  of  London  followed  these  in  bright 
armour,  some  being  over-gilt  and  cloaks 
of  scarlet  with  gold  chains,  each  one 
also  being  attended  by  his  henchman, 
his  minstrels,  and  his  cresset  light.” 
This  procession  passed  from  the  upper 
end  of  West  Cheap  down  to  the  Stocks- 
Mavket  and  Cornhill,  by  the  Leadenhall 
to  Aldgate,  and  through  Fenchurch-street 
and  Gracious-street,  back  unto  the  Con- 
duit-in-Cheap. 

Another  of  the  stately  exhibitions 
which  took  place  at  this  festival  is  thus 
described  by  an  eye  witness  in  the  same 
work,  (( these  varlets  in  the  say  jackets 
of  black  and  white,  be  the  footmen, 
officers,  and  torch-bearers  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Worshipful  Sir  Henry  Colet, 
Knight.  These,  ye  may  see,  are  his 
morris-dancers ;  there  his  lusty  giant, 
Corinseus,  the  ancient  Trojan,  carried 
by  six  stout  men  ;  and  there  be  his  three 
most  goodly  pageants  of  a  ship,  and  an 
Olifaunte  bearing  a  tower  on  his  back 
and  merry  bells  therein  ;  and  there,  too, 
is  a  great  red  dragon  to  betoken  the 
King’s  Grace,  for  he  is  a  most  loyal  gen¬ 
tleman.  In  midst  of  all  you  may  note 
the  sword-bearer,  riding  in  a  wondrous 
fair  armour  ;  and  next  after  him,  well 
mounted  on  that  stout  roan,  the  Mayor 
himself  in  passing  rich  clothing.  There 
you  see,  too,  his  twain  henchmen  fol¬ 
lowing  on  great  stirring  horses  ;  and  then 
come  the  Sheriffs  Watches,  of  good  shew, 
but  not  like  my  lord’s.  Howbeit  you 
can  mark  that  each  hath  his  giant  clothed 
like  a  Saxon  or  a  Norman,  with  his 
liverymen,  lights,  and  minstrels.  Look 
you  now,  fellows,  then,  that  is  Master 
John  Percivall,  one  of  the  Sheriffs,  and 
do  but  note  what  a  fair  pageant  he  hath 
in  that  castor,  so  thickly  set  with  the 
King’s  arms  and  devices.  And  there 
again,  is  Master  Hugh  Clopton,  the 
other  Sheriff,  with  a  like  goodly  and 
loyal  pageant  of  a  crown  in  a  hawthorn 
bush  carried  by  an  angel,  to  denote  how 
the  princely  Henry  was  crowned  on  Bos- 
worth  field,  what  time  the  foul  tyrant 
and  crooked  usurper  Richard  Plantagenet 
was  slain.” 


$U£ctrottana. 


PROOF  OF  THE  FERTILITY  OF  A  COUNTRY. 

A  traveller  lately  returned  from  Florida, 
says,  it  is  the  most  fertile  country  he  ever 
found,  the  lands  producing  forty  bushels 
of  frogs  to  the  acre,  and  alligators  enough 
to  fence  them.  American  Paper . 


A  TRUE  PATRIOT. 

In  1748,  when  the  Austrians  were  in 
possession  of  Genoa,  the  republic  were  in 
want  of  money,  and  to  raise  a  supply, 
were  about  to  levy  some  new  taxes.  M. 
Grillo,  a  citizen  of  wealth  and  conse¬ 
quence,  on  the  morning  when  the  edict 
was  to  be  passed,  strewed  the  lobby  of 
the  council-room  with  pieces  of  rope. 
On  being  asked  his  meaning,  he  replied. 

That  the  people  having  exhausted  all 
their  resources,  it  was  was  but  fair  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with,  the  means  of  leaving  a 
world  which  could  be  no  longer  worth 
living  in.”  “  But,”  replied  the  senators, 
e(  we  want  money  ;  the  urgencies  of 
the  state  demand  it,  and  where  else  is  it  to 
be  had  ?”  Ci  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Grillo, 
and  quitting  the  palace,  he  shortly  after 
returned,  followed  by  porters  loaded  with 
500,000  livres  in  gold  and  silver.  “  Let 
every  one  of  you,”  he  cried,  “  follow  my 
example,  and  the  money  you  want  will  be 
found.”  The  tax  was  no  more  mentioned  ; 
the  nobility  made  a  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  Genoa  was  saved.  N.  N. 


ALBUMS  AND  SKETCH  BOOKS. 

WERRY  PECOOLIER. 

(.For  the  Olio.) 

A  servant  girl,  remarkable  for  affec¬ 
tation,  being  sent  to  a  friend  of  her  mis¬ 
tress  for  an  Album,  said,  f  If  you  please 
Mem,  Mrs.  X  wishes  to  borrow  your 
Albanium  just  to  pervert  the  young  la¬ 
dies  this  afternoon.’  This  having  been 
complied  with,  and  the  young  ladies  di¬ 
verted, ,  the  same  girl  repealed  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  compliments  and  thanks,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  loan  of  the  ‘  Scratch  Book’ 
for  the  same  use,  ‘  as  the  young  ladies,’ 
she  said,  were  f  werry  pecoolier  drawers 
and  scratchers.'  P.  R„  J. 


A  COCKNEY  CONUNDRUM. 

Why  is  a  scull-cracking  Irishman  like 
the  conductor  of  a  newspaper  ? — Because 
he  is  a  head-hitter  (an  Editor.)  A. 


An  old  lady  sleeping  during  divine 
service  in  a  church  in  Liverpool,  let  fall 
her  Bible,  with  clasps  to  it ;  and  the  noise 
partly  waking  her,  exclaimed  aloud, — 
“  What !  you’ve  broke  another  jug,  you 
slut,  have  you  ?”  C.H. 


EPIGRAM. 

( For  the  Olio,) 

Says  Dick,  “  My  wife  and  I  are  two, 

Yet  faith,  I  know  not  why.  Sir;” 

Says  Tom,  ”  You’re  ten,  if  I  guess  true, — 
She’s  one— and  you’re  a  cypher.”  JE. 
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DATK 


April  29 


DAYS 


Wed. 


DIARY. 


30 


Thurs 


May  1 


Frid- 


St.  Peter, 

Higii  Water, 

Oh  after  0  mo 
0 - 8  aft. 


St.  Catharine. 
Sun  ris  39m  aft  4 
- sets  25— —  7 


DATE. 


St.  Philip  and  St 
James. 

High  Water, 

35m  after  f  m 
57 - j  aft. 


Sat. 


Sun, 


St.  Athanasius, 
died  A.  d.  373. 
Sun  ris  S6m  aft  4 
—set  25 -  7 


2  Sun  aft  Easter. 
less  for  the  day 
23  and  24  chap. 
Numb,  mor. 

22  c.  - - aft, 

Inv.  of  the  Cross 
New  Moon, 

57m  after  7  mor. 


Mon,  St.  Hilary  B.  of 
Arles,  d,  a.d  449 


Tues 


St.  John. 

Sun  ris  20m  aft  5 
— set  35 - 6 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


April  29  St.  Peter,  stiled  the  Martyr,  was  born  at  Verona  in 
1205.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  received  in  the 
order  of  St-  Dominic,  to  which  saint  he  address¬ 
ed  himself  to  be  his  director.  St.  Peter  was  the 
terror  of  the  new  Msnchee  heretics,  who  had  him 
murdered  by  assassins  as  he  was  returning  from 
Rome  to  Milan  in  1252.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  ca¬ 
nonized  him  the  year  after  his  death. 

30  This  vir,gin  saint,  who  was  a  native  of  Sienna,  died 
at  Rome  in  1380,  whilst  labouring  to  extend  the 
obedience  of  Pope  Urban  VI. 

1745, — Fought  on  this  day  the  great  battle  of  Fonte- 
noy,  in  the  Netherlands,  when  the  French,  under 
Louis  XV.  and  M.  Saxe,  defeated  the  allied  forces 
of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  allies  lost  about  12,000 
m<m,  and  the  victors  nearly  unequal  number. 

May  1  By  St.  Philip  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Phrygia, 
after  the  ascension,  where  he  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced  age,  and  was  buried  at  Hierapolis. 

St.  James  the  Less,  surnamed  the  Just,  writer  of  the 
celebrated  epistle  in  the  New  Testament,  was  mar¬ 
tyred  in  a  tumult  in  the  Temple,  a.d.  62. 

May-day  has  been  time  immemorial  observed  as  a 
rural  festival  in  England.  May-poles,  May-fairs, 
and  May-games  are  as  old  as  any  English  Sports 
we  have  on  record.  May-poles  in  many  parts  may 
still  be  seen  on  this  day,  profusely  decorated  with 
garlands  round  which  the  peasantry  dance,  (for  an 
aceountofthe  origin  of  which  see  the  present  No.) 
The  May-day  of  1517  is  recorded  in  English  History 
as  the  Evil  Male  Day,  from  a  violent  insurrection 
of  the  London  mob,  instigated  by  John  Lincoln, 
who  rose  and  plundered  most  of  the  foreigners  in 
the  city  ;  the  riot  was  suppressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  260  of  the  rioters  were  secured,  and  led 
in  their  shirts,  with  halters  round  their  necks, 
through  the  city  to  Westminster,  where,  intreat¬ 
ing  the  king  (Hen.  8,)  for  mercy,  all  save  thirteen 
were  pardoned.  Among  those  who  were  convict¬ 
ed  and  executed,  was  the  instigator,  Lincoln. 
1529. — Expired  at  the  royal  palace  of  Fontainbleau, 
in  the  arms  of  Francis  I.,  on  this  day,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  je t .  75,  a  painter  of  the  very  first  excel¬ 
lence.  Da  Vinci,  after  labouring  as  an  engineer 
and  architect  at  Milan  many  years,  was  ordered  by 
the  Duke  to  adorn  the  city  with  his  paintings,  and 
whilst  obeying  the  injunction,  he  produced  that 
masterpiece  of  art,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  of  which 
immortal  work  only  a  portion  is  in  being,  the  rest 
having  faded  within  fifty  years  after  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Last  Supper  is  still  preserved  in 
the  copies  made  for  Francis  I. 

For  an  account  of  the  festival  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Cross,  see  p.  256  of  our  first  Vol. 

1494 — On  this  day,  Coiumbus  discovered  the  valu¬ 
able  West  India  Island,  Jamaica.  Brydges,  in  his 
Annalsof  this  Island,  says,  “  the  numerous  canoes 
that  came  off  to  meet  the  navigator,  gave  him  the 
first  intelligence  of  its  being  inhabited.”  Several 
attempts  at  landing  made  by  Columbus  were  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  it  was 
not  till  they  resorted  to  the  use  of  ordnance,  that 
any  conciliation  could  be  effected.  Columbus  staid 
ten  days  on  the  island,  among  the  astonished  In¬ 
dians,  and  then  departed  for  Cuba,  having  first 
added  it  to  the  acquisitions  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
1677.— Expired  on  this  day,  that  luminous  divine, 
and  excellent  mathematician,  Dr.  Isaac  Bar- 
row,  one  of  the  translators  of  Euclid’s  Ele- 
ments. 

1804. — Anniversary  of  the  taking  of  Surinam,  by  the 
British  forces,  commanded  by  Sir  Chas.  Green. 
Surinam  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  till  1815,  when  it  was  restored,  but  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo  were 
retained. 


Errata.— At  page  185,  first  line  of  article  Stoke  Newington,  for  “  Sir,"  read  “  Dr.” 
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See  page  278. 


3Hlugtvate&  Slrtfrl*. 

BASILIA.* 

A  TALE  OF  MODERN  ATHENS. 


On  the  decease  of  Mahomet  III.  in  the 
year  1604,  the  sceptre  of  the  East  de¬ 
scended  to  his  son  and  successor  Achmet 
III.  surnamed  i{  the  Voluptuous,”  the 
fourteenth  sultan  from  Othman,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Turkish  dynasty,  and  the  seventh 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  from  the 
conqueror  of  Constantinople.  Unlike  the 
representative  of  that  warlike  race,  who 
had  led  the  tribe  of  Seljuk  from  the  wilds 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  fairest  garden  of 
Europe,  this  prince  sought  rather  to  enjoy, 
in  inglorious  ease,  the  dominions  won  by 
the  valour  of  his  ancestors,  than  to  add 
fresh  conquests  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
successor.  On  his  investiture  with  the 
imperial  sword,  his  first  negotiation  was  a 
truce  of  twenty  years’  continuance  with 
the  monarchs  of  Christendom,  which  was 
followed  with  a  rapid  suppression  of  hos¬ 
tilities  on  his  Asiatic  frontier.  During  his 

*  New  Monthly  Mag. 

Vol.  III.  T 


long  and  peaceful  reign,  the  camp  and  the 
field  were  deserted  for  the  harem  and  the 
serai,  and  the  hours  set  apart  by  his  fathers 
to  war  and  to  empire,  were  consumed  by 
him  in  luxury  and  retirement. 

Throughout  his  domains  the  manly 
pursuits  of  the  Ottomans  were  exchanged 
for  the  soft  delights  of  peace  ;  the  hardy 
spear  was  replaced  by  the  light  djereed  ; 
the  flashing  cymetar  was  abandoned  for 
the  amber  chibouque,  and  those  energies 
once  devoted  to  conquest  in  “  an  empire’s 
strife,”  were  now  solely  bent  on  superio¬ 
rity  in  tire  games  of  the  Atmeidan.  The 
halls  of  the  seraglio  resounded  no  longer 
with  the  clank  of  the  warrior’s  mail,  but 
gently  echoed  back  the  dulcet  notes  of  the 
voluptuous  lute  ;  the  arsenals  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  Stamboul  stood  idle  and  unim¬ 
proved,  whilst  the  countless  hoards  of 
former  sultans  were  lavished  upon  gay 
pavillions  and  glittering  kiosks,  in  the 
gardens  of  Achmet  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus.  His  harem  was  crowded  with 
the  fairest  daughters  of  the  East,  and  each 
revolving  month,  saw  a  fresh  succession 
of  beauties  arrive  at  the  palace  of  the 
luxurious  monarch.  Throughout  the  di- 
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visions  of  his  empire,  power  was  no  longer 
to  be  purchased  with  money,  nor  place 
to  be  maintained,  unless  its  possessor 
would  furnish  to  the  seraglio  the  loveliest 
females  that  the  respective  provinces  could 
produce.  The  aim  of  every  Sangiac, 
therefore,  and  of  every  Bey,  was  bent  on 
the  discovery  of  the  brightest  charms 
in  his  dominions  ;  and  these  were  in  turn 
secured  and  seized  on,  to  be  transported 
to  the  harein  of  the  abandoned  prince. 
The  privacy  of  domestic  life  was  on  all 
occasions  outraged  by  the  minions  of 
provincial  despots ;  the  rights  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  individuals  were  no  longer  held 
sacred  throughout  the  empire  ;  and  from 
the  throne  to  the  cottage  all  was  abandon¬ 
ment  and  exaction,  oppression  and  misery. 

During  the  epoch  of  debasement,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Athens 
was  Theodore  Paleeologus,  a  descendant 
of  Thomas,  the  brother  of  the  “  last  Con¬ 
stantine,”  who,  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Morea  by  Mahomet  II.  had  fled  from 
thence  to  Corfu,  and  finally  . settled  in  one 
of  the  States  of  Italy.  It  was  upwards  of 
a  century  afterwards  that  Theodore  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  Greece,  and  pre¬ 


ferred  a  dwelling  in  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
degraded  as  it  was,  to  an  inheritance, 
however  splendid,  amidst  strangers.  Here 
by  sedulous  industry,  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  olive  groves  and  vineyards,  he  had 
succeeded  in  amassing  considerable  wealth, 
and  by  the  upright  dignity  of  his  de¬ 
meanour  had  raised  himself  to  distinction 
among  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  “  Vecchiados,”  or 
council  of  the  people,  and  his  person  and 
authority  were  alike  revered  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians. 

His  growing  influence,  however,  soon 
raised  against  him  the  suspicious  jealousy 
of  the  Turkish  authorities,  whilst  his 
wealth  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  bait  to 
induce  them  to  attempt  his  overthrow. 
Already  in  the  reign  of  Mahommet  III, 
he  had  been  stripped  of  his  landed  pos¬ 
sessions  by  the  local  government,  and 
was  forced  to  pay  to  his  oppressors  an 
annual  sum  for  permission  to  till  the  very 
vineyard,  which  years  before  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  from  their  predecessors.  His 
house,  too,  near  the  base  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  had  lately  been  seized  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Waywode ;  and  Theodore, 
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aware  of  the  inefficacy  of  remonstrance, 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  a  wretched  cottage  beyond 
the  walls,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus. 
Basilia,  his  only  child,  was  now  entering 
on  her  sixteenth  year,  and  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  all  those  charms  for 
which  her  countrywomen  have  been, 
in  all  ages,  so  celebrated.  Her  figure 
was  slight,  but  cast  in  the  purest  mould 
of  elegance  :  her  glossy  raven  hair  would 
almost  sweep  the  ground,  when  it  hung 
in  unbraided  clusters  around  her ;  and 
her  dark  luxuriant  eye  combined  at  once 
the  sparkle  of  the  lynx  and  the  languish¬ 
ing  gentleness  of  the  fawn.  If  her  figure 
possessed  one  fault,  it  was  that  of  too 
much  delicacy,  and  an  air  of  weakness 
and  relaxation  arising  from  her  close  con¬ 
finement  to  her  own  apartments,  in  order 
to  secure  her  from  the  prying  eyes  and 
ceaseless  insults  of  the  Turkish  tyrants 
around  her.  Her  mind,  too,  was  of  no 
ordinary  cast,  and  in  the  downfal  of  his 
fortunes,  its  cultivation  had  been  the 
almost  exclusive  occupation  of  her  father. 
From  him  she  inherited  an  unmeasured 
detestation  of  her  Ottoman  lords,  and 
from  hour  to  hour  her  resentment  was 
kept  alive  by  tales  of  new  acts  of  cruelty, 
and  fresh  indignities  heaped  upon  her 
unoffending  countrymen.  From  the  en¬ 
durance  of  these,  Theodore  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  escaped  for  ever,  it  only 
remained  for  him  to  behold  and  to  de¬ 
plore  them  ;  the  last  visitation  of  tyranny 
had  torn  from  him  the  remnant  of  his 
wealth ;  avarice  had  nothing  more  to 
grasp  at,  and  the  decay  ing  energies  of  a 
poor  old  man  were,  he  thought,  too 
powerless  to  attract  the  attention  or  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  despotism.  It  was 
now  but  seldom  that  he  entered  the  gates 
of  Athens  ;  his  time  was  solely  spent  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  comfortless  dwelling, 
and  his  attention  devoted  to  his  wife  and 
his  beloved  daughter.  With  them,  it 
was  his  determination,  in  a  short  time, 
to  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  the  devoted 
city.  He  had. still  living  one  brother, 
who  was  resident  at  Rome,  and  supported 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Vatican,  to 
him  he  was  resolved  on  returning,  as 
soon  as  his  affairs  in  Attica  could  be  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  his  departing  for 
Italy  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  sedu¬ 
lously  employed  in  the  disposal  of  his 
remaining  interests  at  Athens.  It  was 
now  spring,  and  he  hoped  bv  the  end 
of  autumn  to  have  his  preparations  com¬ 
pleted,  and,  ere  the  close  of  winter,  to 
be  settled  for  life  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

Month  after  month  rolled  rapidly  away. 
Summer,  with  its  flowers,  had  faded  into 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf ;  and  at  length. 


towards  the  opening  of  September,  the 
desolate  household  began  to  make  ready 
for  their  departure.  Ere  he  bade  adieu 
for  ever  to  the  haunts  and  home  of  his 
youth,  Theodore  prepared  to  pay  a  final 
visit  to  those  scenes  which  had  been  so 
long  familiar  to  his  eye,  and  take  a  last 
farewell  of  the  fields  and  the  ruins  o^ 
Athens.  The  Turkish  festival  of  the  Ra¬ 
madan  had  just  commenced,  and  all  the 
Ottoman  inhabitants  of  the  fallen  city  were 
occupied  with  their  devotions,  or  confined 
to  their  own  homes,  awaiting  with  prayer 
and  fasting  the  arrival  of  sunset,  ere  which 
the  injunction  of  the  Prophet  forbids  them 
to  taste  of  meat.  The  streets  were  all 
silent  and  untrodden  when  Theodore,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
closely  veiled,  took  their  last  walk  through 
the  melancholy  passages  of  the  moulder¬ 
ing  city.  They  had  strayed  round  the  foot 
of  the  Acropolis  to  the  columns  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  and  thence  returning  by  the 
Arch  of  Adrian,  had  visited  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Lysicrates  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds.  They  passed  out  at  the  Pireean 
gate,  and  turning  up  the  hill  towards  the 
Theseium,  seated  themselves  on  the  steps 
of  the  temple  to  contemplate  in  mourn  fid 
silence  the  frowning  cliff  of  the  Acropolis 
and  the  gigantic  Parthenon  on  its  summit. 
Evening  at  length  closed  in  around  them, 
and  the  sun  was  fast  declining  towards  the 
hills  of  Argoiis,  when  Theodore  awaking 
from  his  reverie,  warned  them  to  return 
ere  the  Turks  should  be  hurrying  out  to 
the  plains  to  enjoy  the  cool  sports  of  the 
evening,  in  compensation  for  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  privations.  They  were  descending 
the  path,  and  taking  the  direction  of  the 
Ilyssus,  when  an  officer  of  the  Waywode 
mounted  on  his  prancing  Arab,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  crowd  of  attendants,  rode 
furiously  towards  them.  Basilia  drew 
hastily  her  veil  across  her  features,  but 
not  before  the  Disdar  had  obtained  a  full 
view  of  her  beauty,  and  reined  up  his  im- 
paiieut  steed  to  admire  her.  Theodore 
hurried  past  after  a  slight  salutation,  and 
the  Disdar,  again  touching  his  steed  with 
his  pointed  stirrup,  dashed  on  impetuous¬ 
ly  towards  the  gates  of  the  city.  In  a  few 
minutes  more,  Palaeologus  was  seated  on 
his  own  divan  ;  his  coffee  was  presented 
by  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  and  long  ere 
they  retired  to  rest,  the  incident  of  the 
Disdar  and  his  attendants  was  forgotten. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  afterwards,  when 
the  fast  of  the  Ramadan  was  concluded, 
and  the  Beiram  feast  began,  that  one  morn¬ 
ing  before  Theodore  had  left  his  house  to 
pay  his  accustomed  visit  to  his  olive-grove 
on  the  road  to  the  Piraeus,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  Waywode  and  his  suite 
approaching  his  cottage,  at  a  quick  pare, 
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by  the  bridge  across  the  Ilyssus.  Basilia 
and  her  mother  immediately  retired  to 
their  own  chambers,  and  Theodore  him¬ 
self  advanced  to  meet  them.  Suleiman 
approached  him  haughtily,  and  without 
farther  preface  informed  him  that  he  was 
come  to  demand  the  surrender  of  his 
daughter,  in  order  that  she  should  be  forth¬ 
with  transmitted  to  Constantinople.  The 
insulted  father  asked  indignantly  on  what 
pretence  ;  the  Waywode  answered  with  a 
sneer,  that  he  could  not  possibly  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  tax  which  sets  apart  a 
portion  of  the  children  of  all  the  rayahs 
throughout  the  empire  to  the  service  of 
the  seraglio.  “  But  you,”  replied  Theo¬ 
dore,  “  must  be  well  aware  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  made  by  the  charter  of  Mahomet, 
which  exonerates  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
from  the  devissirme,  and  prohibits  any 
claim  from  being  advanced  against  the 
child  of  a  citizen.” — “  The  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  I  grant  you,”  rejoined  Sulei¬ 
man,  “  are  free  ;  but  do  you,  who  dwell 
without  the  walls,  presume  to  call  your¬ 
self  a  citizen  ?  or  do  you  not  observe  that 
all  the  giaours  who  till  the  fields  around 
you,  pay  from  year  to  year  the  forfeiture 
we  now  demand  of  you  ?” 

Theodore  was  but  too  well  aware  of  the 
inefficiency'  of  argument  or  remonstrance  ; 
he  perceived  in  an  instant  the  advantage 
which  the  Waywode  had  taken  of  his 
change  of  dwelling,  occasioned  by  the 
poverty  he  himself  had  created.  He 
offered  no  reply  ;  and  Suleiman  having 
coolly  repeated  his  demand,  rode  off 
towards  the  city  gate,  after  directing  that 
Basilia  should  be  sent  in  the  morning  to 
the  citadel,  else  his  Janissaries  should  be 
despatched  to  bring  her  by  force,  and  her 
parents  should  pay  the  penalty  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  firhmaun  of  the  Porte. 

The  wretched  father  returned  to  his 
miserable  household,  and  communicated 
the  substance  of  the  Waywode’s  com¬ 
mands.  Tears  and  terror  were  their  only 
answer,  and  all  were  but  too  conscious 
of  their  melancholy  lot  to  attempt  con¬ 
solation  or  suggest  relief.  Escape  was 
impossible,  the  port  of  the  Pirmus  was 
too  closely  guarded  to  admit  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  concealed  flight ;  and,  without 
a  passport  from  the  Cadi,  no  subject  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  empire,  or  even  to 
pass  from  port  to  port.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  sadness  and  de¬ 
spair  ;  night  brought  no  solace  to  their 
suffering  ;  and  with  the  dawn  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  the  family  prepared  to  set 
out  on  the  melancholy  errand  of  bidding 
a  last  farewell  to  a  beloved  child,  and 
delivering  over  an  only  daughter  to  dis¬ 
honour. 

They  entered  the  chamber  of  the  Go¬ 


vernor,  and  Basilia,  veiled  as  she  was, 
was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Waywode’s  attendants.  Theodore  parted 
with  her  apparently  without  a  struggle  ; 
but  v/hen  her  mother  advanced  to  claim 
a  parting  kiss  of  affection,  and  press  her 
for  the  last  time  to  her  bosom,  her  emo¬ 
tions  were  almost  too  powerful  for  endu¬ 
rance.  “  Basilia,”  she  at  length  ad¬ 
dressed  her,  “for  yourself,  there  now 
remains  in  this  world  nothing  more  to 
hope  for,  your  name  and  your  happiness 
are  blasted  and  banned  for  ever,  and  no 
future  honours  or  exaltation  can  wipe 
away  the  fadeless  stain  of  your  disgrace. 
For  your  family,  they  will  soon  cease  to 
live  and  to  regret  you  ;  for  them  your 
grief  is  unavailing,  and  your  only  conso¬ 
lation  for  their  woes  must  b$  forgetful¬ 
ness.  But  there  remains  one  object  still 
worthy  your  ambition.  You  are  destined 
to  be  the  companion  of  the  monarch  of 
the  East ;  your  youth,  your  innocence, 
and  your  charms,  may  one  day  win  the 
way  to  his  affections  ;  and  should  the 
hour  ever  arrive  in  which  your  influence 
can  be  beneficial,  my  last  and  my  only 
injunction  is,  that  you  be  ever  mindful 
of  the  religion  of  your  fathers  and  the 
woes  of  your  country.” 

At  the  degraded  court  of  Achmet,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  influence 
of  his  political  advisers  was  powerless, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  his  pleasures.  The  government 
of  the  empire  was,  in  fact,  transferred 
from  the  members  of  the  Divan  to  the 
guardians  of  the  Harem  ;  and  the  swarthy 
Nubian,  who  watched  over  the  slaves 
of  the  seraglio,  dispensed  at  the  same 
time  the  places  and  the  honours  of  the 
crown.  Aware  of  this  important  fact, 
the  females  transported  to  the  palace  of 
the  monarch  were  charged  by  their  re¬ 
spective  patrons  with  gorgeous  gifts,  to 
be  presented  to  those  who  might  have  the 
readiest  means  of  advancing  their  interests 
with  the  Sultan  ;  and  each,  as  she  left 
her  home,  assumed  the  double  character 
of  the  abandoned  paramour  and  the  po¬ 
litical  intriguante.  Amidst  the  crowd 
of  attendants  who  formed  the  household 
of  Achmet,  none  possessed  so  easy  ail 
access  to  his  private  ear  as  the  Kislar 
Aga,  the  chief  of  the  Ethiopian  Odalics  : 
under  his  immediate  inspection  were  all 
the  affairs  of  the  harem  and  its  inmates  ; 
and  it  was  he  who,  on  each  fickle  change 
in  the  affections  of  the  inconstant  Prince, 
recommended  to  his  notice  the  newest 
charms  and  the  freshest  beauties  of  the 
seraglio.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  the  Ottoman  court,  and  to  his 
all-powerful  influence  the  officers  of  the 
empire,  from  the  Mufti  to  the  meanest 
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Sangiac,  owed  their  elevation  and  their 
honours. 

On  the  departure  of  Basilia  from 
Athens,  Suleiman  seemed  to  form  a  true 
presentiment  of  the  future  eminence  to 
which  fate  had  destined  her.  Ere  she 
bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the  land  of  her 
birth,  he  visited  her  on  board  the  Kir- 
langitsch,  in  which  she  was  embarked 
for  Stamboul,  and  displayed  before  her 
a  mass  of  wealth,  which  seemed  the  vast 
accumulation  of  long-  years  of  prosperous 
extortion.  He  told  her  that  all  she  saw 
was  hers,  and  that  on  her  juaicious  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  treasures  she  beheld,  amongst 
the  officers  of  the  Palace,  must  depend 
her  future  advancement,  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  those  honours  for  which  nature 
had  destined  her,  and  which  fortune  now 
placed  within  her  reach.  Basilia  spurned 
the  dazzlmg  heap  with  a  glance  of  proud 
disdain.  f<  She  owned,”  she  said,  “  no 
treasures  but  her  name  and  her  parents  ; 
he  had  already  despoiled  her  of  the  one, 
and  the  other  was  too  soon  to  becorfie  a 
disgrace  and  a  by-word.  The  honours 
which  he  spoke  of  were  founded  upon 
guilt,  the  path  which  led  to  them  was 
only  to  be  won  by  vicious  servility  ;  and 
far  be  it,”  she  exclaimed,  tf  from  the 
daughter  of  one  in  whose  veins  was  still 
flowing  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  kings, 
to  purchase  distinction  by  the  borrowed 
hoards  of  a  tyrant,  or  deem  that  eminence 
an  honour  which  springs  from  debasement, 
and  is  sustained  by  infamy.”  Threats 
and  persuasions  were  alike  employed  in 
vain  by  Suleiman,  to  induce  her  to  accept 
and  to  make  use  of  the  glittering  gifts  ; 
her  only  reply  was  reproaches,  and  her 
only  emotions  were  scorn  and  abhorrence 
of  her  oppressor. 

The  vessel  in  which  she  sailed  soon 
reached  its  destination,  and  Basilia,  as  she 
landed  at  Constantinople,  was  conducted 
to  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio.  As  she 
passed  beneath  the  gate  of  the  harem,  the 
Ethiop  who  opened  it  to  admit  her,  whis¬ 
pered  in  her  ear  a  hope  that  she  might  be 
more  fortunate  than  her  last  predecessor, 
who  brought  no  gifts  for  the  Odalics,  and, 
after  pining  in  obscurity,  had  died  unno¬ 
ticed.  Her  heart  was  full  of  other  thoughts, 
and  she  cast  on  him  a  mingled  smile  of 
pity  and  contempt.  She  passed  along  in 
silence  to  the  cuchuc-oda ,  the  chamber  in 
which  the  newly  arrived  inmates  of  the 
harem  are  first  received.  Here,  as  she 
unveiled  her  charms  before  the  Kadun 
Kiaia,  the  chief  female  attendant  of  the 
women,  the  aged  beldame  started  with  an 
expression  of  admiration  and  surprise. 
“  What  Pacha,”  she  exclaimed,  “  or  what 
fortunate  Bey,  has  sent  such  surprising 
loveliness  to  glad  the  eyes  of  the  monarch 


of  the  East  ?  From  thy  auspicious  arrival 
may  he  date  the  seat  of  his  fortunes  ;  thy 
charms,  my  daughter,  will  procure  his 
pardon  for  a  long  life  of  crimes,  and  thine 
eyes  alone  are  sufficient  to  expiate  a  thou¬ 
sand  avaniahs  !”  Basilia  made  no  reply, 
save  her  blushes  and  her  tears.  She  was 
ushered  into  the  apartment  of  her  fellow- 
slaves,  who  each  saluted  her,  and  gazed 
in  admiration  on  the  lonely  and  mourning 
Athenian.  Her  innocence,  and  the  me¬ 
lancholy  gentleness  of  her  air,  soon  won 
the  way  to  every  heart,  and  each  in  turn 
caressed  and  soothed  her  sorrows  by  assu¬ 
rances  of  coming  triumphs  and  future  years 
of  happiness.  <£  Oh,  never  !”  replied 
the  weeping  girl,  never  shall  my  bosom 
know  the  voice  of  happiness  again  ;  it  is 
a  stranger  in  the  palaces  of  princes  ;  I 
have  abandoned  it,  alas  !  for  ever.  A 
court,  with  all  its  pageantry,  bears  no 
charms  for  me,  when  compared  with  my 
home  and  the  love  of  my  parents ;  and 
our  cottage  by  the  stream  of  the  Ilyssus  is 
fairer  a  thousand-fold  than  ail  the  domes 
and  minarets  of  Stamboul.” 

Day  after  day  rolled  past,  and  still  she 
remained  the  beloved  but  unnoticed  inmate 
of  the  harem.  Often  when  her  compa¬ 
nions,  unable  to  understand  her  sadness, 
would  ask  of  her,  had  she  no  patron  in 
the  palace,  no  influence  with  the  chief  of 
the  slaves,  or  no  friend  to  introduce  her 
to  the  notice  of  Achmet,  she  would  sigh 
and  answer  them,  that  f‘  she  longed  not 
for  admiration  or  for  eminence  ;  and  even 
if,  by  chance,  her  heart  had  harboured 
one  thought  devoted  to  ambition,  she  had 
no  golden  flowers  with  which  to  strew  the 
path  that  led  to  it,  she  had  no  wealth  but 
her  contentment  and  her  family,  and  no 
friend  but  her  parents.  How,  alas,  could 
she  confer  gifts  on  her  guards,  since  she 
came  from  a  land  of  slaves  !  Her  home 
was  the  dwelling  of  penury  ;  and  even 
could  she  assign  to  them  the  ruined 
city  of  her  birth,  the  worthless  gift  would 
be  too  poor  ibr  their  acceptance.”  Under 
the  endurance  of  such  protracted  and 
hopeless  melancholy,  the  charms  of  Basi¬ 
lia  began  to  fade  with  the  lightness  and 
buoyancy  of  her  spirits ;  her  eye  lost  in  a 
great  degree  its  fire  and  brilliancy,  but  its 
gentleness  was  heightened  a  hundred¬ 
fold  ;  her  cheek  was  no  longer  tinted  with 
its  pure  vermillion  hue,  but  its  softened 
tinge  was  now  more  pleasing  and  attrac¬ 
tive  :  her  voice  was  less  loud  and  joyoiis 
than  in  her  day  of  happiness  and  retire¬ 
ment,  but,  oh  !  u  was  far  more  melting 
and  melodious  than  before. 

She  was  one  evening  straying  beneath 
the  orange  groves  in  the  gardens  of  the 
harem,  whilst  her  thoughts  were  bent  upon 
her  parents  and  her  home  ;  she  ascended 
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a  gentle  activity  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  rolling  Bosphorus,  and  seated  her¬ 
self  in  a  rich  pavillion  on  its  summit.  She 
gazed  upon  the  bright  glad  waters  be¬ 
neath  her,  which  were  rippling  and  shin¬ 
ing,  and  flashing  back  in  a  thousand  lust¬ 
rous  tints  the  golden  dies  of  sunset ;  her 
eyes  were  bent  upon  the  sea,  but  her  soul 
was  wandering 

“  In  far  abstractedness,  away,  away.”  ( 

She  was  unaware  of  the  approach  of  any 
one,  till,  all  at  once,  the  favourite  sultana 
appeared  before  her,  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  Achmet.  She  started  instantly 
from  her  seat.  It  was  the  first  glance  she 
had  gained  of  the  Sultan  ;  but  conjecturing 
from  the  splendour  of  his  dress  that  it  could 
be  no  other  than  the  Prince,  she  bowed 
herself  to  the  earth  whilst  he  should  pass, 
and  prepared  to  retire  from  the  pavillion. 
Achmet  surveyed  her  with  astonishment. 
A  vision  so  lovely  had  never  before  shone 
within  the  walls  of  Stamboul  ;  and  as 
Basilia  withdrew  in  confusion,  he  halted 
on  his  step,  and  followed  her  retreating 
figure  with  a  gaze  of  intense  admiration. 
She  disappeared  in  one  of  the  winding 
passages  of  the  garden,  and  the  Sultan 
turned  in  breathless  surprise  to  ask  of  the 
lady  who  rested  on  his  arm  the  name  of 
the  beautiful  stranger. 

The  Sultana  had  marked  with  alarm 
the  emotion  of  the  Prince,  she  replied 
hurriedly,  that  she  had  never  before  be¬ 
held  her,  but  a  single  glance  at  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  Achmet  sufficed  to  convince  her 
that,  since  the  appearance  of  Basiiia,  her 
reign  of  beauty  was  closed  for,  ever.  Ach- 
met  returned  to  the  Serai,  with  his 
thoughts  still  bent  upon  the  enchanting 
Greek,  and  Mustafa,  the  Kislar  Aga, 
was  summoned  to  attend  him.  Of  him, 
he  eagerly  inquired  the  name  and  history 
of  Basilia,  but  the  chief  of  the  slaves 
could  only  inform  him  that  she  had  arri¬ 
ved  at  the  Harem  some  months  before, 
from  Suleiman,  the  Way  wode  of  Athens. 
He  directed  that  she  should,  without  far¬ 
ther  delay,  he  introduced  to  his  presence, 
and  Mustafa,  bending  himself  to  the 
ground,  retired  to  prepare  her  for  the  in¬ 
terview. 

To  be  continued. 


IN  LA  U DEM  BULLJE  AERO-NAUTICiE. 


They  may  talk  as  they  will 
Of  their  steam-engine  skill. 

But,  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  at  noon, 
Straps,  boilers,  and  springs 
Are  a  waggon  to  wings, 

Compared  with  the  air-balloon. 


If  you’re  troubled  with  taxes, 

You  cross  the  A  raxes, 

Or  fly  to  the  plains  of  Hairoun  ; 

In  the  height  of  the  summer, 

Cool  as  a  cucumber. 

You  sit  in  your  air-balloon. 

The  ladies,  poor  souls ! 

Once  sent  sighs  to  the  poles; 

We  may  now  send  the  sighers  as  soon  : 
Painted  canvas  and  gas 
Whisk  away  with  the  lass, 

In  the  car  of  the  air-balloon. 

Our  girls  of  fifteen 

Will  disdain  Gretna  Green, 

The  old  coupler  must  soon  cobble  slioon  ; 
With  a  wink  to  the  captain, 

The  beauties  are  wrapt  in 
The  car  of  the  air-balloon. 

Old  fathers  and  mothers. 

Grim  uncles  and  brothers. 

May  hunt  them  from  January  to  June ; 
They  are  off  to  the  stars, 

And  in  Venus  or  Mars 
You  may  spy  out  their  air-balloon. 

Your  makers  of  rhyme 
May  at  last  grow  sublime, 

Inspired  by  a  touch  at  the  moon  ; 

And  lawyers  may  rise 
For  once  to  the  skies, 

In  the  car  of  the  air-balloon. 

Your  ministers,  soaring. 

May  shun  all  the  boring 
Of  country  and  city  baboon  ; 

Or,  like  ministers’  spouses. 

Look  down  on  both  Houses 
From  the  car  of  the  air-balloon. 

The  sweet  six  months’  widow 
Her  weeds  will  abide,  O, 

No  longer,  nor  cry  “  ’Tis  too  soon  1” 

But  range  the  skies  over. 

In  search  of  a  lover. 

In  the  car  of  the  air-balloon. 

If  you  wish  for  a  singe-a 
In  Afric  or  India, 

Or  long  for  an  Esquimaux  tune. 

Or  wish  to  go  snacks 

With  the  king  of  the  blacks, — 

Why, — call  for  your  air-balloon. 

If,  on  Teneriffe’s  Peak, 

You’d  wish  for  a  steak, 

Or  dip  in  Vesuvius  your  spoon, 

Or  slip  all  the  dog-days. 

The  rain-days,  and  fog-days, — 

Go,  call  for  your  air-balloon. 

Your  doctors  of  physic 
May  banish  the  phthisic. 

Your  cook  give  you  ice-creams  in  June  ; 

If  a  dun’s  in  the  wind. 

You  may  leave  him  behind. 

And  be  off  in  your  air-balloon. 

On  the  top  of  the  Andes, 

Who’s  tortured  with  dandies  ? 

On  Potosi,  who  meets  a  buffoon  ? 

But,  for  fear  I’d  get  prosy, 

I’ll  stop  at  Potosi, — 

So,  huzza  for  the  air-balloon ! 

Old  Monthly . 


A  cube  of  gold,  of  little  more  than  five 
inches  on  each  side,  contains  the  value  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

{For  the  Olio.') 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL  CONTINUED. 

There  are  so  very  few  artists  in  Eng¬ 
land,  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  who 
can  be  classed  as  thorough  historical 
painters — one  whose  whole  attention  is 
devoted  to  that  line — by  their  being  so 
connected  with  portrait  painting,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  can  enumerate  them  in 
order.  The  distinguished  individual  whose 
merits  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
narration,  though  not  directly  an  historical 
painter — in  the  true  signification  of  the 
term — yet  as  hp  did  paint  in  that  line, 
and  independent  of  that  deserves  to  rank 
in  the  historical  school. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynclds,*  comes  next  in 
order  of  succession.  Without  flattery  it 
can  be  said,  that  no  praise  or  language  is 
sufficient  to  do  justice  to  the  worth  and 
excellence  of  this  eminent  man.  Take 
him  in  the  light  of  a  painter,  or  an  author, 
in  both  he  is  equally  conspicuous  and 
distinguished,  as  in  both  he  commands 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  country 
and  fellow-men.  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  beings,  in  whose  nature  Providence 
had  ingrafted  the  spirit  which  cannot  be 
fettered  by  frivolous  pursuits ;  he  pos¬ 
sessed  that  inspiration,  that  innate  feeling 
and  love  of  his  art,  that  he  considered  no 
sacrifice  too  dear,  by  which  he  could  by 
any  means  arrive  at  excellence,  or  im¬ 
prove  his  understanding.  He  determined 
to  leave  the  beaten  track  ;  not  contenting 
to  pursue  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
reared,  but  boldly  cast  off  all  the  folly 
and  stiffness  of  his  master,  Hudson,  and 
sought  out  and  adopted  a  more  glowing 
and  ambitious  style.  England  may  be  as 
proud  of  the  works  and  name  of  Reynolds 
as  Italy  of  Titian,  Raphael,  of  Michael 
Angelo.  If  England  could  boast  of  no 
other  painter  but  Reynolds,  he  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  uphold  her  dignity, 
and  wipe  away  the  stigma  of  incapacity. 

Highly  as  his  historical  pictures  must 
ever  be  prized,  they  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  either  in  beauty  of  colouring,  or 
composition,  to  his  portraits.  In  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  female  beauty,  he  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  none,  either  living  or  dead,  by 
modern  or  old  masters  ;  many  of  them, 
Titian  himself  might,  without  lessening 
his  talent,  have  laid  claim  to.  In  children 
he  was  equally,  if  not  more  distinguished. 


*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  born  at  Plympton, 
Devonshire,  July  16,  1723,  died  Feb.  23,  1792, 
aged  69.  Knighted  by  Geo.  III.  in  1768,  on 
being  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
then  just  established. 


Even  the  divine  Raphael  might  envy 
them.  We  will  here  enumerate  a  few  of 
his  historical  pictures, — we  say  few,  for 
to  notice  all,  and  to  do  justice  to  them, 
would  require  a  volume  itself. 

Of  his  most  successful  efforts  in  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  children,  may  be  instanced  his 
Infant  Jupiter  and  Infant  Hercules.  In 
these  two  pictures  his  genius  had  ample 
scope,  and  he  has  achieved  in  each  a 
masterpiece  of  art.  The  delineation  of 
strength  in  the  Hercules  holds  us  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  that  such  a  quality  could  have  been 
rendered  consistent  with  infancy ;  but 
astonishment  is  augmented  when,  on 
looking  at  the  Jupiter,  the  artist  could  even 
accomplish  the  more  difficult  task  of  com¬ 
bining  severity  and  dignity  with  the  soft 
and  flexible  traits  of  childhood,  and  seat¬ 
ing  the  majesty  of  a  God  between  a  baby’s 
brows  ;  yet  this  is  done,  and  apparently 
with  the  facility  of  an  ordinary  likeness, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  enchant¬ 
ment  of  puerile  beauty  preserved,  as  if 
there  were  no  expression  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  beyond  infant  grace,  and  as  if  the 
grandeur  of  the  divinity  was  not  mixed  up 
with  the  simplicity  of  human  features. 
The  picture  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Snake  in  the  Grass,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  brilliant  tone  of  colouring, 
and  excellence  in  female  beauty.  The 
story  of  temptation  is  perfectly  and  ele¬ 
gantly  told  in  the  half  reluctant,  half 
willing  countenance  of  the  nymph,  and 
the  arch  look  and  importuning  attitude  of 
the  infant,  but  potent  God.  Words  could 
not  be  more  explicit  .  But  the  wonderful 
recommendation  of  this  picture  to  the 
artist,  is  in  the  execution  of  the  flesh,  for 
brilliancy  of  tone  and  natural  granulation 
scarcely  equalled,  and  not  surpassed  by 
the  most  celebrated  chef  d‘ oeuvres  of  the 
great  masters.  A  more  perfect  imitation 
cannot  be  imagined ;  there  is  no  hardness, 
no  unnatural  polish  (which  so  often  arises 
out  of  the  desire  to  give  brilliancy  to  flesh) 
but  the  yielding  consistency  of  real  beauty, 
and  the  uneven  appearance  of  actual  life 
is  transferred  to  the  canvas.  The  Earl  of 
Carysfort  is  the  possessor  of  this  exquisite 
picture.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  owns  the 
Infant  Jupiter,  and  the  Eari  Fitzwilliam 
the  Infant  Hercules.  Virgin  and  Child, 
which  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  is 
another  beautiful  specimen.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  all  true  lovers  of  the  art  to  be 
a  perfect  Corregio.  Among  the  finest  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  historical  pictures  may  be 
ranked  his  Count  Ugolino,  now  at  the 
family  seat  in  Kent  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

When  Alderman  Boydell  undertook  his 
splendid  edition  of  Shakspeare,  his  first 
object  was  to  gain  the  assistance  of  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  who  painted  for  that  work  three 
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pictures;  namely.  Puck,  in  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  ;  the  Witches,  in 
Macbeth,  and  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Beau¬ 
fort.  We  will  now  take  leave  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  as  an  historical  painter,  till  we  come 
to  that  part  of  the  British  School  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  under  the  head  of  Portrait. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SEA-MAIDEN’S  SONG. 

( For  the  Olio  ) 

Leave,  oh,  leave  your  coral  caves, 

Sunset  beams  have  left  the  river ; 
Zephyrs  fan  the  curling  waves, 

Whereon  the  dewy  moonbeams  quiver; 
Arise,  arise. 

The  balmy  skies 

Are  weeping  o’er  our  sparkling  river. 

Come  and  hear  the  elfins  sing 
Their  tiny  forms  above  us  glancing, 

And  your  dripping  tresses  wring, 

While  the  waves  are  round  us  dancing ; 
Arise,  arise. 

The  starry  skies 

Are  beaming  o’er  our  sparkling  river. 

Haste,  the  cittern’s  silver  sound 
Comes  upon  the  night  breeze  stealing ; 
Haste,  the  warrior  dolphins  bound. 

And  Neptune’s  tambourines  are  pealing; 
Arise,  arise, 

My  shallop  flies 

Merrily  o’er  the  sparkling  river.  T.F. 

THOUGHT. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

What  is  thought  ? — Ah  !  vainly  swell 
The  frantic  tones  of  Fancy’s  spell 
To  reach  one  note  that  shall  proclaim 
The  echo  of  its  lofty  name. 

Thought  is  the  ocean  of  the  soul ; 

Fantastic  waves  of  feeling  roll, 

Unconscious  of  the  dark  recess, 

That  hides  them  in  the  mind’s  distress ; 

And  oft  they  rise  and  lift  the  soul 
Above  the  poet’s  high  controul, 

To  find,  alas!  no  earthly  coast 
In  their  own  fever’d  beauty  lost,* 

O  !  it  is  thought,  whose  silence  breathes 
The  kindling  tones  of  love’s  first  prayer, 

And  lights  that  look  the  maid  believes — 

Ah,  words  were  vain  intruders  there. 

And  memory  steals  a  feeble  ray. 

When  dies  that  panting  light  away, 

To  gild  in  some  less  favour’d  hour, 

The  heart  that  woke  its  potent  power.  J.  P. 


THE  THRASHER’S  FLAIL.— No.  4. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

PARSON  STARKEY. 

“  Old  Starkey  next,  pleasant,  though  old,  ap¬ 
pears  ; 

His  wit  nor  humour  yielding  to  his  years.” 

The  appellative  epithet  f  parson,’  does 
not  bear  a  reproachful  sense  when  used 


*  Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
And  fevers  into  false  creation. —Byron. 


of  a  country  clergyman,  as  in  a  London 
one,  nor  does  he  himself  think  it  so,  for  he 
feels  no  concern  when  addressed  as  1  Par¬ 
son  Starkey’  by  his  neighbourly  esquires 
and  agricultural  tithe  contributors.  Like 
many  who  contend  successfully  for  prizes, 
fame,  or  glory,  who  sit  down  and  rest 
with  their  honours,  and  merely  after  take 
retrospective  glances  at  other  competitors. 
Parson  Starkey,  having  received  his  D.D. 
diploma,  and  is  snug  in  a  good  benefice, 
lays  the  classics  aside,  turns  his  studies 
into  recreations,  and  his  course  to  the 
sports  of  the  field. 

He  laughs  at  all  their  vulgar  cares  and  fears  ; 
At  their  vain  triumphs  and  their  vainer  tears. 

The  large  size  of  his  stomach,  the  broad 
increase  of  flesh,  and  fixed  purply  hue  of 
his  face,  the  treble  chin  and  well- clothed 
eyes,  with  his  unwieldy  motion,  will  tell 
the  reader,  or  the  observer,  that  Parson 
Starkey  loves  the  copious  streams  of  the 
bottle,  and  the  daintiest  flavours  of  the 
variety-freighted  table.  He  is  a  great 
smoker.  He  can  drink  a  bowl  of  punch. 
He  is  a  wit.  He  can  puff  out  a  good 
quaint  story.  He  is  a  satirist.  Fie  makes 
his  friends  laugh  at  their  follies.  He  is  a 
hunter;  he  jumps  the  highest  gates.  He 
is  a  courser,  and  keeps  the  best  dogs.  He 
is  a  good  shot,  and  bags  more  partridges 
than  the  Baronet.  He  is  an  indefatigable 
angler,  and  catches  more  fish  by  the  rod 
than  converts  by  his  sermons,  which  are 
never  more  than  twenty  minutes  in  deli¬ 
vering,  much  to  the  benefit  of  drowsy 
farmers,  and  housewives,  whose  thoughts 
are  often,  in  the  midst  of  tedious  devotions, 
wandering  after  the  progress  of  the  boiler 
at  home  and  the  incrustations  of  the  con¬ 
tents  in  the  oven.  If  he  is  not  born  a 
clergyman,  he  was  sent  to  college,  and  is 
qualified  to  keep  pheasants  and  wild  fowl 
in  countenance.  His  avocations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  wholly  neglected :  he  pays 
a  curate  out  of  his  purse  to  attend  the 
sheep  of  the  parish,  while  he  attends  to 
the  game  in  it. 

4‘  But  still  he  lives,  and  rising  by  the  war, 

Enjoys  his  gains,  and  has  enough  to  spare.” 

He  disdains  that  sort  of  horse-flesh  which 
is  ill-fed,  with  unshining  coat,  ragged  tail 
and  thick  fetlocks ;  and  spurns  at  the  idea 
of  being  taken  for  an  Oxford  Logic,  like 
the  student  in  Chaucer,  or  Doctor  Syntax 
in  search  of  poetry,  instead  of  poultry,  and 
landscapes,  instead  of  lambkins. 

His  house  is  free  to  all  strangers  in  ne¬ 
cessity.  His  butler  is  himself  like  his 
master,  a  good  butt,  not  as  a  laughing 
stock,  but  a  chip  of  the  old  block  of 
barony  and  round-table  knighthood. 

Starkey’s  laughter  over  a  jug  of  his 
October,  is  electric  to  his  nerves  and  those 
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in  his  company.  It  is  a  bursting  forth  the 
wind  roar  of  the  storm,  without  convey¬ 
ing  danger,  and  a  sudden  gush  of  wit 
tickled  from  the  brain  into  full,  free  and 
excessive  joy,  which  subsides  into  plea¬ 
sure,  and  is  relished  by  the  palate  that 
loves  the  flavour  of  good  things.  Like 
the  deep  shake  notes  of  an  organ,  it 
covers  the  infantile  keys  of  the  treble 
pipes  in  companionship,  and  crowns  the 
voluntary  with  effectual  harmony. 

He  is  a  connoisseur  in  glass  :  his  wine¬ 
glasses,  ale-glasses,  and  even  looking- 
glasses,  must  be  expressive  of  their  several 
purposes.  The  shape,  thinness,  work 
and  character  of  each  series  must  be  like 
a  good  text,  apt  and  concordant  with  the 
subject.  His  tobacco  and  his  pipes,  like 
all  his  utensils,  must  be  superior.  His 
house,  which  stands  on  a  hillock,  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  situated,  and  he  that  looks  on  its 
outside  uniformity  will  conclude  that  the 
heart  which  beats  within  the  inner  man 
is  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  possesses  a  heritage,  of  the 
beauty  of  which  it  does  not  enter  the 
thought  of  a  wayfaring  man  to  conceive. 
His  aviary  is  extensive  :  his  conservatories 
and  horticultural  specimens  are  tasteful 
and  curious  :  his  c  water  parted  from  the 
sea,’  is  a  pretty  blue  space,  with  a  plea¬ 
sure  boat  specked  on  it :  he  has  fish,  in 
which  the  privileged  hook  alone  must 
fall ;  and  ruth  to  the  netter  in  4  forbidden 
waters,’  if  he  be  caught. 

He  is  no  attendant  officially  at  the 
‘  Sessions,’  for  he  dislikes  the  brow¬ 
beating  capacity  for  *  quoting  caps  and 
sections,’  and  committals.  He  never 
interferes  with  the  f  sports  and  customs’ 
to  their  hindrance,  but  gives  them 
countenance  by  his  presence  at  (  head 
quarters.’ 

Yet  Parson  Starkey,  now  in  the  far 
advance  of  years,  is  a  bachelor.  This  is 
the  more  singular,  as  he  is  quite  a  lady’s 
man  when  his  gallantry  is  called  into 
action.  Indeed,  he  prefers  a  female  rider 
in  the  chase  to  one  of  his  gender,  if  it  be 
only  to  dismount  and  see  her  carefully 
leap  or  disengage  herself  from  the  hazards 
of  a  tangled  copse.  Reports  have  winged 
their  buzzing  way  of  the  Parson’s  in¬ 
trigues,  but  charitjr  steps  in  and  whispers 
peace.  Whatever  errors  he  is  the  subject 
of,  there  is  a  certain  approval  due  to  him 
for  his  full  performance  of  the  many  heart- 
relieving  doings  which  his  right  hand 
permits  not  his  left  hand  to  know.  His 
purse  is  long  and  its  strings  are  easily 
undrawn  in  behalf  of  poverty  and  misfor¬ 
tune. 

Tim  Straw. 


TRIBUTARY  LINES  to  A  CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH  VOCALIST. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Hail,  lovely  model  of  thy  softer  sex, 

Mirror  of  virtue,  chastity  and  truth  ! 

A  purer  spirit,  beautifully  shrin’d 
lu  tenement  of  clay  terrestrial. 

Ne’er  shed  its  lustre  o’er  this  chequer’d  vale 
Of  lights  and  shades— of  sunny  smiles  and  tears. 
Bright  leader  of  a  starry  train  that  studs 
With  spangles  passing  fair  and  brilliant 
The  firmament  of  poetry  and  song. 

That  beautifies  Britannia’s  pictured  realms ; 
With  steady  and  undeviating  course 
Thy  star  of  genius  hath  pursued  its  track 
Along  the  horizon  of  celestial  fame ; 

And  reach’d  in  all  its  native  splendour  bright 
The  zenith  of  that  trying  eminence 
On  which  no  power  save  holy  fortitude 
Alone  could  fix  thee.  Vainly  has  the  world, 
With  all  its  gay  attractions  and  deceits. 

Its  luring  webs  of  gold,  and  gilded  baits, 
Essay’d  to  draw  thee  from  thy  balance  true ; 
In  vain  has  Pleasure,  with  her  worldly  crown. 
Her  flaunting  robes  of  saffron  and  of  gold. 

Her  golden  chains. and  sparkling  diamond  rings 
And  looks  of  glowing  falsehood,  used  her  wiles. 
And  deep-laid  plots  of  treachery,  to  lure 
Thy  high  aspiring  soul  from  sacred  heights 
To  regions  of  obscurity  and  gloom. 

Hail,  child  of  nature,  Britain’s  fairest  rose! 
Incumber’d  with  thy  pearls  of  genius. 

How  beautifully  droops  thy  modest  head : 
Redolent  with  the  breathings  of  thy  soul. 
What  odours  fill  the  bright  celestial  arch 
That  canopies  Britannia’s  emerald  shores. 
Unconscious  of  thine  own  intrinsic  charms; 
How  like  the  shy  retiring  Philomel, 

That  bird  of  night  that  haunts  our  green 
retreats. 

And  breaks  the  hush  of  nature  with  her  voice, 
Wouldst  rather  warble  thy  untutor’d  notes 
’Neath  midnight  shades  of  lone  obscurity. 

Did  not  the  pleadings  of  thy  native  land 
Compel  thee  to  come  forward  to  inspire 
With  all  the  magic  of  thy  simple  strains 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  Britannia,  famed 
With  sacred  love  for  all  that’s  fair  and  chaste. 
And  innocent  and  virtuous  and  pure. 

To  waken  soft  affection’s  finest  chords. 

To  fire  the  human  bosom,  and  to  draw 
The  tears  of  tender  pity  from  the  eye. 
Heading,  April,  1829. 


dftne  Slrtg. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

Continued. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

In  our  review  of  pictures  in  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  dojustice 
to  all.  We  take  them  at  random. 

58.  A  Turk. — R>  P.  Bonnington.  The 
last  ever  painted  by  this  lamented  young 
artist.  Though  executed  in  a  Iree  and 
sketchy  manner,  yet  enough  is  shown  that 
it  is  the  work  of  no  common  being.  It  is 
now  just  three  years  ago,  at  this  gallery 
he  exhibited  his  two  first  productions, 
which  at  once  proclaimed  him  a  genius, 
and  every  succeeding  work  verified  the 
high  opinion  which  every  one  had  enter- 
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tained  of  his  merits.  But,  alas  !  too  soon 
he  has  gone  ;  too  soon  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

62.  Battle  of  St.  Vincent  ;  painted 
for  the  British  Institution  ;  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Green¬ 
wich.  G.  Jones,  R.A. — This  picture 
represents  one,  out  of  the  numerous  gal¬ 
lant  exploits  of  the  immortal  Nelson  ;  viz. 
the  boarding  of  the  San  Joseph — an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  must  be  familiar  with 
every  one.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  long 
known  and  distinguished  as  an  artist  of 
great  merit — as  a  painter  of  land  battles, 
and  of  old  towns  and  streets,  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  in  his  present  effort  in  a  new 
line,  he  has  nothing  detracted  from  his 
former  high  reputation.  The  grouping 
on  board  displays  considerable  tact  and 
judgment.  The  colouring  rich,  without 
offending  the  eyes  or  destroying  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  picture  ;  the  execution  free, 
and  the  touches  firm  and  full.  The  figure 
and  attitude  of  Nelson  is  good,  but  Mr. 
Jones  has  given  him  rather  too  large  a 
nose  ;  the  right  arm  of  Captain  Berry, 
holding  the  sword,  is  not  sufficiently  vi¬ 
gorous,  considering  that  he  is  about  to 
.strike.  We  are  as  great  admirers  of  free¬ 
dom  of  pencilling  and  execution  as  can 
be,  but  we  do  not  like  slovenliness  and 
haste  ;  we  are  sorry  to  say  this  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  performance,  which,  bating  that, 
does  him  infinite  credit.  To  what  we  al¬ 
lude  is,  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
cannon  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
picture  is  rubbed  in — for  to  say  it  is 
painted  would  be  a  falsehood.  Let  him 
mend  this,  and  his  picture  will  be  com¬ 
plete. 

As  a  companion  to  this  is  No.  156. 
His  late  Majesty  Geo.  III.  after  the 
splendid  victory  of  June  1,  1794,  pre¬ 
senting'  Earl  Howe  with  a  sword  richly 
set  with  diamonds,  on  board  the  Queen 
Charlotte ,  Spithead,  on  the  26 th  June 
in  the  same  year.  H.  P.  Briggs,  A. R.A. 
— We  wish  we  could  speak  as  favourably 
of  this  as  of  Mr.  Jones’s.  It  is  a  perform¬ 
ance  unworthy  of  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Briggs.  The  colouring  of  the  flesh  par¬ 
takes  too  much  of  the  Drummond  kind — 
that  is,  flowery.  The  attitude  ©f  the 
King  is  the  most  awkward  that  can  be 
conceived.  Instead  of  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  presenting ,  his  Majesty 
looks  as  if  he  were  very  loth  to  part  with 
his  diamonds,  holding  it  so  tightly  under 
his  arm.  And  as  for  his  women,  they 
look  for  all  the  world  as  if  “  nature’s 
journeyman  had  made  them.”  We  know 
not  at  what  school  Mr.  B.  has  studied 
affectation,  but  at  all  events  he  has  been 
most  happy'  in  the  delineation  of  that  ac¬ 
complishment  and  attendant  of  those  who 


lack  wit  and  brains,  for  a  more  unsightly 
group  of  ladies,  and  maids  of  honour, 
we  never  set  eyes  upon.  The  best  painted 
thing  is  the  Queen’s  gown. 

232.  A  subject  from  Ovid's  Metamor¬ 
phoses.  W.  Etty,  R.A. — A  splendid 
specimen  of  this  English  Titian  in  colour¬ 
ing  and  drawing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXPLOITS  OF  SCHINDERHANNES, 
THE  ROBBER  OF  THE  RHINE. 


From  an  highly  interesting  article  upon 
French  Criminal  Trials,  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  we 
extract  the  following  curious  narrative, 
which  briefly  details  the  romantic  and 
marvellous  career  of  this  son  of  rapine. 

t£  At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
two  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  the  theatre 
of  continual  wars.  Commerce  was  inter¬ 
rupted,  industry  destroyed,  the  fields 
ravaged,  and  the  barns  and  cottages  plun¬ 
dered  ;  farmers  and  merchants  became 
bankrupts,  and  journeymen  and  labourers 
thieves.  Robbery  was  the  only  mecha¬ 
nical  art  which  was  worth  pursuing,  and 
the  only  exercises  followed  were  assault 
and  battery.  These  enterprizes  were  car¬ 
ried  on  at  first  bv  individuals  trading  on 
their  own  capital  of  skill  and  courage  ; 
but  when  the  French  laws  came  into  more 
active  operation  in  the  seat  of  their  ex¬ 
ploits, ,the  desperadoes  formed  themselves, 
for  mutual  protection,  into  copartnerships 
which  were  the  terror  of  the  country. 
Men  soon  arose  among  them  whose  talents 
or  prowess  attracted  the  confidence  of 
their  comrades,  and  chiefs  were  elected, 
and  laws  and  institutions  established.  Dif¬ 
ferent  places  of  settlement  were  chosen 
by  different  societies  ;  the  famous  Pic¬ 
kard  carried  his  band  into  Belgium  and 
Holland  ;  while  on  the  confines  of  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  wild  provinces  of  Sim- 
meron  and  Birkenfeld  offered  a  congenial 
field,  the  banditti  were  concentrated;  whose 
last  and  most  celebrated  chief,  the  re¬ 
doubted  Schinderhannes,  is  the  subject 
of  this  brief  notice. 

ee  His  predecessors,  indeed.  Finck,  Peter 
the  Black,  Zughetto,  and  Siebert,  were 
long  before  renowned  among  those  who 
square  their  conduct  by  the  good  old  rule 
of  clubs  ;  they  were  brave  men,  and  stout 
and  pitiless  robbers.  But  Schinderhannes, 
the  boldest  of  the  bold,  young,  active,  and 
subtle,  converted  the  obscure  exploits  of 
banditti  into  the  comparatively  magnifi¬ 
cent  ravages  of  s  the  outlaw  and  his 
men,’  and  sometimes  marched  at  the  head 
of  his  troop  to  the  attack  of  whole  vil¬ 
lages.  Devoted  to  pleasure,  no  fear  ever 
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crossed  him  in  its  pursuit ;  he  walked 
publicly  with  his  mistress,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  nineteen,  in  the  very  place  which 
the  evening  before  had  been  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  criminal  exploits  he  frequent¬ 
ed  the  fairs  and  taverns,  which  were 
crowded  with  his  victims  ;  and  such  was 
the  terror  he  had  inspired,  that  these  au¬ 
dacious  exposures  were  made  with  per¬ 
fect  impunity.  F ree,  generous,  handsome 
and  jovial,  it  may  even  be  conceived  that 
sometimes  he  gained  the  protection  from 
love  which  could  not  have  been  extorted 
by  force. 

ft  ft  is  scarcely  a  wonder  that,  with  the 
admirable  regulations  of  the  robbers,  they 
should  have  succeeded  even  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  they  did  in  that  unsettled 
country.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  same  town 
or  village  ;  they  were  scattered  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  district ;  and  apparently 
connected  with  each  other  only  by  some 
mysterious  freemasonry  craft.  When  a 
blow  was  to  be  struck,  a  messenger  was 
sent  round  by  the  chief  to  warn  his  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  and  at  the  mustering  place,  the 
united  band  rose  up,  like  the  clan  of 
Roderick  Dhu,  from  the  heather,  to  dis¬ 
appear  as  suddenly  again  in  darkness, 
when  the  object  was  accomplished.  Their 
clothing,  names,  and  nations,  were  chang¬ 
ed  perpetually  ;  a  Jew-broker  at  Cologne 
would  figure  some  days  after  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  or  Spa,  as  a  German  baron,  or 
a  Dutch  merchant,  keeping  open  table, 
and  playing  a  high  game,  and  the  next 
week  he  might  be  met  with  in  a  forest,  at 
the  head  of  his  troop.  Young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  women  were  always  in  their  suite, 
who,  particularly  in  the  task  of  obtaining 
or  falsifying  passports,  did  more  by  their 
address,  than  their  lovers  could  have  ef¬ 
fected  by  their,  courage.  Spies,  princi¬ 
pally  Jews,  were  throughout  the  whole 
country,  to  give  notice  where  a  booty 
might  be  obtained.  Spring  and  autumn 
were  the  principal  seasons  of  their  h  irvest ; 
in  winter  the  roads  were  almost  impassable, 
and  in  summer  the  days  were  too  long  ; 
the  light  of  the  moon,  in  particular,  was 
always  avoided,  and  so  were  the  betray¬ 
ing  foot-prints  in  the  snow.  They  seldom 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  place  of  attack, 
but  went  thither  two  or  three  in  a  party, 
some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  and 
some  even  in  carriages.  As  soon  as  they 
had  entered  a  village,  their  first  care  was 
to  muffle  the  church-bell,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  alarm  being  rung  ;  or  to  com¬ 
mence  a  heavy  fire,  to  give  the  villagers 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  numbers,  and 
impress  them  with  the  feeling  that  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  stay  at  home  than  to 
venture  out  into  the  fray. 


“  John  Buckler,  alias  Schinderhannes, 
the  worthy  whose  youthful  arm  wielded 
with  such  force  a  power  constituted  in 
this  manner,  was  the  son  of  a  currier,  and 
born  at  Muhlen,  nearNastoeten,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  family  intended 
to  emigrate  to  Poland,  but  on  the  way 
the  father  entered  the  Imperial  service  at 
Olmutz,  in  Moravia.  He  deserted,  and 
his  wife  and  child  followed  him  to  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  subsequently  the 
travellers  took  up  their  abode  again  in  the 
environs  of  the  Rhine. 

“  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Schmderhannes 
commenced  his  career  of  crime  by  spend¬ 
ing  a  louis,  with  which  he  had  been  in¬ 
trusted,  in  a  tavern.  Afraid  to  return 
home,  he  wandered  about  the  fields  fill 
hunger  compelled  him  to  steal  a  horse, 
which  he  sold.  Sheep-stealing  was  his 
next  vocation,  but  in  this  he  was  caught, 
and  transferred  to  prison.  He  made  his 
escape,  however,  the  first  night,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  a  very  business-like  manner  to 
receive  two  crowns  which  were  due  to  him 
on  account  of  the  sheep  he  had  stolen. 
After  being  associated  with  the  band  as 
their  chief,  he  went  to  buy  a  piece  of  linen; 
but  thinking,  from  the  situation  of  the 
premises,  that  it  might  be  obtained  without 
any  exchange  of  coin  on  his  part,  he  re¬ 
turned  the  same  evening,  and  stealing  a 
ladder  in  the  neighbourhood,  placed  it  at 
a  window  of  the  warehouse,  and  got  in. 
A  man  was  writing  in  the  interior,  but 
the  robber  looked  at  him  steadily^  and 
shouldering  his  booty,  withdrew.  He 
was  taken  a  second  time,  but  escaped,  as 
before,  on  the  same  night. 

His  third  escape  was  from  a  dark  and 
damp  vault  in  the  prison  of  Schneppen- 
bach,  where,  having  succeeded  in  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  kitchen,  he  tore  an  iron  bar 
from  the  window  by  main  force,  and  leapt 
out  at  hazard.  He  broke  his  leg  in  the 
fall,  but  finding  a  stick,  managed  to  drag 
himself  along  in  the  course  of  three  nights 
to  Birkenmuhl,  without  a  morsel  of  food, 
but  on  the  contrary,  having  left  some 
ounces  of  skin  and  flesh  of  his  own  on  the 
road. 

ce  Marianne  Schoeffer  was  the  first 
avowed  mistress  of  Schinderhannes.  She 
was  a  young  girl  of  fourteen,  of  ravishing 
beauty,  and  always  *  se  mettait  avec  une 
elegance  extreme.’ 

Cf  Blacken  Klos,  one  of  the  band,  an 
unsuccessful  suitor  of  the  lady,  one  day, 
meeting  with  a  repulse,  out  of  revenge, 
carried  off  her  clothes.  When  the  out¬ 
rage  was  communicated  to  Schinderhannes 
he  followed  the  ruffian  to  a  cave  where  he 
had  concealed  himself,  and  slew  him.  It 
was  Julia  Blaesius,  however,  who  became 
the  permanent,  companion  of  the  young 
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chief.  The  account  given  by  her  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  united  to  the 
destiny  of  the  robber,  is  altogether  impro¬ 
bable.  A  person  came  to  her,  she  said, 
and  mentioned  that  somebody  wished  to 
speak  to  her  in  the  forest  of  Dolbach  ;  she 
kept  the  assignation,  and  found  there  a 
handsome  young  man,  who  told  her  she 
must  follow  him — an  invitation  which  she 
was  obliged  by  threats  to  accede  to.  It 
appears  sufficiency  evident,  however,  that 
the  personal  attractions  of  Schinderhannes, 
who  was  then  not  twenty-two,  had  been 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  tempt  poor  Julia 
to  her  fate,  and  that  of  her  own  accord 

*  She  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale,’ 

It  may  be,  indeed,  as  she  affirmed,  that 
she  was  at  first  ignorant  of  the  profession 
of  her  mysterious  lover,  who  might  ad¬ 
dress  her  somewhat  in  the  words  of  the 
Scottish  freebooter, — 

‘  A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier’s  mein, 

A  bonnet  of  the  blue, 

A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, 

’Twas  all  of  me  you  knew.’ 

But  it  is  known  that  afterwards  she  even 
accompanied  him  personally  in  some  of 
his  adventures,  dressed  in  men’s  clothes. 

“  The  robberies  of  this  noted  chief  be¬ 
came  more  audacious  and  extensive  every 
day,  and  at  last  he  established  a  kind  of 
c  black-mail’  among  the  Jews  at  their 
own  request.  Accompanied  one  day  by 
only  two  of  his  comrades,  he  did  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  attack  a  cavalcade  of  forty-five 
Jews  and  five  Christian  peasants.  The 
booty  taken  was  only  two  bundles  of 
tobacco,  the  robbers  returning  some 
provisions  on  a  remonstrance  from  one 
of  the  Jews  who  pleaded  poverty.  Schin¬ 
derhannes  then  ordered  them  to  take  off 
their  shoes  and  stockings,  which  he  threw 
into  a  heap,  leaving  to  every  one  the  care 
of  finding  his  own  property.  The  affray 
that  ensued  was  tremendous,  the  forty- 
five  Jews  who  had  patientljr  allowed 
themselves  to  be  robbed  by  three  men, 
fought  furiously  with  each  other  about 
their  old  shoes;  and  the  robber,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  their  cowardice,  gave  his  car¬ 
bine  to  one  of  them  to  hold  while  he 
looked  on. 

e(  His  daring  career  at  length  drew  to 
a  close,  and  he  and  his  companions  were 
arrested  by  the  French  authorities,  and 
brought  to  trial.  The  chief,  with  nine¬ 
teen  others,  was  condemned  to  death  in 
November,  1803,  and  Julia  Blaesius  to 
two  years  imprisonment.  The  former 
met  his  fate  with  characteristic  intrepi¬ 
dity,  occupied  to  the  last  moment  with 
his  cares  about  Julia  and  his  father.” 


m Mote  asoots. 


REV.  CORNELIUS  WINTER  AND  THE  PIG. 

{For  the  Olio.) 

With  reverence  be  it  written  ;  but  a 
more  strongly  exciting  cause  scarcely  ever 
happened  than  the  following.  When  the 
highly  esteemed  and  Rev.  Cornelius  Win¬ 
ter  w  as  delivering  a  sensible  discourse  to 
a  crowded  assembly,  his  gravity  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  casting  his  eye  to  a  window 
next  the  causeway  in  the  road,  by  a  coun¬ 
tryman  staring  into  the  meeting  with  a 
live  pig  on  his  shoulder,  that  also  pre¬ 
sented  its  vacant  countenance  and  appear¬ 
ed  equally  interested  in  the  gaze  with  its 
master.  The  writer  of  this  circumstance 
recollects  the  amiable  divine  saying, — 
((  That  nothing  in  his  whole  life  ever  so 
unhinged  his  ideas,  or  spoiled  his  discourse 
as  this  serious,  but  ludicrous  and  uncon¬ 
scious  man  and  his  pig.”  P. 


THE  OAK -AND  ITS  FRUIT. 

The  second  part  of  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge ,  which  is 
equal  in  point  of  literary  excellence  to 
the  first,  and  far  superior  in  its  embel¬ 
lishments,  affords  us  the  following  inte¬ 
resting  particulars  :  — 

“  Important  as  the  oak  is  now  in  the 
arts,  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
Britain  when  it  was  valued  principally 
for  its  acorns.  It  is  not  recorded  that 
acorns  were  ever  used  as  human  food  iu 
this  country,  though  they  were  so  used, 
and  are  still  said  to  be,  by  the  poorer 
peasants  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Cer¬ 
vantes  in  his  romance  of  Don  Quixote, 
not  only  sets  them  before  the  goatherds 
as  a  dainty,  but  picks  out  the  choicest  as 
a  dessert  for  the  countess  herself.  The 
oaks  with  edible  acorns,  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  same  species  as  the  English 
oak.  The  Italian  oak,  which  Virgil  re¬ 
presents  as  the  monarch  of  the  forest, 
and  of  the  elevation  of  whose  top,  the 
stedfastness  of  whose  roots,  and  of  whose 
triumph  in  its  greenness  over  the  lapse 
of  ages,  he  gives  a  splendid  description 
in  the  second  book  of  his  Georgies,  bore 
fruit  which  is  used  as  food.  The  quei  ~ 
cus  ilex  (the  evergreen  oak)  which  is 
still  common  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Greece, 
in  Syria,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  bears  a 
fruit,  which,  in  its  agreeable  flavour  re¬ 
sembles  nuts.  It  is  a  slow -growing  tree, 
and  is  always  found  single,  and  not  in 
clumps.  There  is  another  evergreen 
oak,  quercus  ballot  a,  very  common  in 
Spain  and  Barbary,  of  which  the  acorns 
are  most  abundant  and  nutritive.  During 
the  late  war  in  Spain,  the  French  armies 
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were  fortunate  in  finding  subsistence 
upon  the  ballota  acorns,  in  the  woods 
of  Salamanca.  We  are  often  startled 
by  the  assertions  of  ancient  writers,  that 
the  acorn,  in  the  early  period  of  society, 
formed  the  principal  food  of  mankind. 
Much  of  our  surprise  would  have  ceased 
had  we  distinguished  between  the  com¬ 
mon  acorn,  and  that  of  the  Ilex,  Ballota, 
and  Esculus  oaks.  Some  of  the  classic 
authors  speak  of  the  fatness  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  southern 
Europe,  who,  living  in  the  forests  which 
were  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  were 
supported  almost  wholly  upon  the  fruit 
of  the  oak.  The  Grecian  poets  and  his¬ 
torians  called  these  people  balanophagi 
(eaters  of  acorns)  ;  but  then  the  Greek 
word  balanos,  which  the  Romans  tran¬ 
slated  glans  (acorn,)  applied  also  to  such 
fruits  as  dates,  nfits,  beech-mast,  and 
olives.  These  all  contain  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  oil,  which  renders  them  parti¬ 
cularly  nutritive. 

“  Whether  the  custom  existed  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  or  (as  is  more  pro¬ 
bable)  was  imported  by  the  Saxons  who 
came  from  the  thick  oak  forests  of  Ger¬ 
many,  it  is  certain  that,  during  the  time 
when  they  held  sway  in  this  country, 
the  fattening  of  hogs  upon  acorns  in  the 
forests  was  accounted  so  important  a 
branch  of  domestic  economy,  that,  at 
about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century. 
King  Ina  enacted  the  panage  laws  for 
its  regulation.  The  fruit  of  the  oak  then 
formed  gifts  to  kings,  and  part  of  the 
dowries  of  queens.  So  very  important 
was  it,  indeed,  that  the  failure  of  the 
acorn  crop  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  causes  of  famine.  One  of  the  most 
vexatious  acts  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
in  his  passion  for  converting  the  whole 
of  the  forests  into  hunting  grounds,  was 
that  of  restricting  the  people  from  fatten¬ 
ing  their  hogs,  and  this  restriction  was 
one  of  the  grievances  which  King  John 
was  called  upon  to  redress  at  the  triumph 
of  Runnemede,  where  his  assembled  sub¬ 
jects  compelled  him  to  sign  Magna 
Charta .  It  is  to  be  observed  that  swine’s 
flesh  was  the  principal  food  of  most  nations 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  and 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  rapi¬ 
dity  with  which  the  hog  species  multiply. 

Up  to  a  recent  period,  large  droves  of 
hogs  were  fattened  upon  the  acorns  of  the 
New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  under  the 
guidance  of  swineherds,  who  collected 
the  herds  together  every  night  by  the 
sound  of  a  horn.  At  the  present  time, 
the  hogs  of  Estremadura  are  principally 
fed  upon  the  acorns  of  the  Ballota  oak, 
and  to  this  cause  is  assigned  the  great 
delicacy  of  their  flesh.” 


MAXIMS  ON  LOVE.* 

1.  Love  is  an  anti-social  passion  ; — it 
is  impossible  to  love  any  one  person  se¬ 
riously  and  deeply,  without  being  (to  say 
the  least,)  indifferent  to  every  body  else. 

2.  There  never  was  a  lover  who  was 
not  fonder  of  his  passion  than  of  his  mis¬ 
tress,  and  would  not,  (if  pressed  to  extre¬ 
mity)  sacrifice  the  one  to  the  other. 

3.  Women  never  feel  respect  for  the 
man  who  loves  them — not  even  when  they 
love  him.  There  is  nothing  capable  of 
impressing  women  with  an  idea  of  your 
intellectual  and  personal  superiority,  but 
the  fact  of  your  showing,  or  seeming  to 
show,  indifference  or  disdain  towards 
them.  You  cannot  even  admire  them 
with  safety.  To  admire  them,  indeed,  is 
the  way  to  make  them  like  you  ;  but  for 
every  step  that  you  advance  in  their 
liking,  you  lose  two  in  their  respect. 

4.  The  love  of  those  whose  May  of 
life  has  passed  into  its  Autumn,  or  even 
Midsummer,  is  like  the  offspring  of  a  too 
late  marriage — feeble,  rieketty,  ill-favour¬ 
ed,  selfish,  short-lived,  young  without  the 
spirit  of  youth  about  it.  This  is  true  only 
of  that  love  which  is  the  offspring  of  the 
time  of  life  alluded  to.  Love  may  last  in 
all  its  beauty  to  a  late  period  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  born  and  grow  up  beautiful 
at  such  a  period. 

5.  Love  can  only  work  with,  or  on, 
the  materials  that  it  finds  ;  it  can  neither 
create  nor  destroy.  It  can  change  coarse 
materials  into  fine  ones,  or  fine  into 
coarse  ;  good  into  bad,  or  bad  into  good  ; 
it  can  make  black  white,  or  white  black  ; 
but  it  cannot  make  either  bad  or  good  out 
of  nothing.  It  can  take  away,  but  it  can¬ 
not  give  ;  it  can  make  a  wise  man  look 
like  a  fool,  or  even  be  one  for  the  time 
being  ;  but  it  cannot  make  a  fool  into  a 
wise  man,  or  even  make  him  look  like 
one. 

6.  Love  is  what  the  Methodists  make 

Faith  to  be  ;  if  necessarily  includes  e<  good 
works”  towards  its  object.  Like  faith, 
therefore,  love  should,  (and  does,)  in  the 
eyes  of  the  object  of  it,  cover  and  do  away 
all  sins.  It  is  the  all-redeeming  virtue. 
The  greater  the  sinner,  (to  others,)  the 
greater  the  saint  (to  the  object  beloved.) 
In  like  manner,  as  nothing  but  faith,  (not 
all  the  virtues  in  the  world,)  can  com- 
mand  or  deserve  eternal  happiness, — 
so  nothing  but  love  can  command  or 
deserve  love.  Love  may  be  the  offspring 
of  admiration  by  beauty  ;  but  it  can  only 
be  nursed  and  bred  up  to  maturity  by  its 
like - love. 

7.  It  is  usually  said  and  believed,  that 


*  Court  Journal. 
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love  and  jealousy  go  hand  and  hand. 
This  is  the  greatest  libel  that  ever  was 
pronounced  on  either.  Love  and  jea¬ 
lousy  are  absolutely  incompatible  with 
each  other,  and  cannot  exist  in  the  same 
bosom. 

8.  Absence  is  good  for  love,  but  bad 
for  hatred.  Let  those  who  have  the  slightest 
tendency  to  hate  persons  whom  it  is  their 
wish  and  interest  to  love,  beware  of  being 
absent  from  them.  We  cannot  hate  any 
one  whom  we  look  upon,  unless  there  is 
something  physically  hateful  about  them. 
Your  only  “  good  hater,”  is  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 


ORIGIN  OP  HAMMERCLOTHS. 

Formerly  it  was  requisite  that  the 
coachman  should  have  a  few  implements 
in  case  of  accidents,  or  a  sudden  and 
little  repair  was  wanting  to  the  coach  ; 
for  which  purpose  he  carried  a  hammer, 
with  a  few  pins,  nails,  &c.  with  him,  and 
placed  them  under  his  seat,  made  hollow 
to  hold  them,  and  which  thence  was 
called  the  Coach-box  ;  and  in  a  little 
time,  in  order  to  conceal  this  unsightly 
appearance,  a  cloth  was  thrown  over  the 
box  and  its  contents,  of  which  a  hammer 
was  the  chief,  and  thence  took  the  name 
of  the  Hammercloth.  C.  H. 


ORIGIN  OP  HOB  AND  NOB. 

This  foolish  custom  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  thus  : — When  great  chimneys  were 
in  fashion,  there  was  at  each  corner  of 
the  hearth  or  grate  a  small  elevated  pro¬ 
jection  called  the  hob,  and  behind  it  a 
seat.  In  winter  time  the  beer  was  placed 
on  the  hob  to  warm,  and  the  cold  beer 
was  set  on  a  small  table  said  to  have 
been  called  the  nob,  so  that  the  ques¬ 
tion,  4  Will  you  hob  or  nob  V  seems 
only  to  have  meant,  4  will  you  have 
warm  or  cold  beer  V  i.  e.  beer  from  the 
hob,  or  beer  from  the  nob.  C.  H. 


LOVE  OF7  MUSIC. 

The  passion  of  De  Luc,  the  natural 
philosopher,  for  music  was  so  predomi¬ 
nant  in  his  latter  days,  that  a  piano  was 
placed  by  his  bedside,  on  which  his 
daughter  played  great  part  of  the  day. 
The  evening  of  his  death,  seeing  her 
father  ready  to  sink  into  a  slumber,  she 
asked  him,  ei  Shall  I  play  any  more?” 
— Keep  playing,”  said  he,  ££  keep 
playing.”  He  slept,  but  awoke  no 
more.  N.  N. 


JOHN  BULLISH. 

The  following  few  satiric  aphorisms  are 
taken  at  random  from  a  century  of  them, 
or  thereabouts,  in  the  New  Monthly. 


I.  The  seven  dealings  of  John  Bull 
are — the  shop,  the  stocks,  the  newspaper, 
religion,  roast  beef,  prejudice,  and  port 
wine. 

II.  If  any  one  censures  the  powers  that 
be,  or  differs  from  you  in  politics,  tell 
him  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  British  consti¬ 
tution,  the  most  glorious  in  the  world, 
because  you  have  made  twenty  thousand 
pounds  under  it. 

III.  There  are  three  kinds  of  religion — 
one  with  form,  one  without  form,  and  one 
all  form :  the  last  is  most  prevalent,  be¬ 
cause  it  answers  best  the  ends  of  both 
fashion  and  profit. 

IV.  There  is  one  excellent  way  of 
salving  a  bad  character,  and  that  is  by- 
setting  up  a  reputation  for  having  no 
character  at  all  ; — where  nothing  is  as¬ 
sumed,  nothing  is  expected,  and  men  will 
soon  be  your  friends  ;  while  to  fraternize 
with  one  of  reputed  ill  character  is  to 
approach  a  scorpion. 

V.  A  faux  pas  in  a  lady  of  quality  is 
an  offence  to  be  palliated,  considering  the 
luxury  of  her  life,  and  her  manifold  temp¬ 
tations  ;  a  lapse  in  a  female  of  the  inferior 
classes  is  a  damnable  sin:  what  plea  can 
hard  living  and  squalid  labour  put  in  on 
the  score  of  pampered  appetite  !  However 
strange  that  the  vice  of  luxury  should 
render  the  vice  of  incontinence  venial,  it 
is  before  all  things  to  be  believed. 

VI.  Lucre  and  cunning  are  twin- 
brothers  :  be  subtle  in  your  worldly  con¬ 
cerns,  it  will  tell  better  than  open  dealing. 

VII.  There  are  three  species  of  useful, 
lying, — namely,  political  lying,  religious 
lying,  and  commercial  lying  ;  and  when 
they  are  judiciously  applied,  and  do  no 
ovne  an  injury,  their  usage  is  not  to  be 
impugned. 

VIII.  If  you  have  made  a  promise  it  is 
inconvenient  to  perform,  do  as  the  gamester 
does,  when  you  are  hard  pressed  shuffle 
and  cut. 

IX.  Haggle  about  farthings,  and  be 
liberal  with  pounds,  and  you  make  your 
fortune  ;  which  few  men,  after  all,  ever 
made,  who  squandered  farthings  and 
hoarded  their  gold. 

X.  If  you  want  a  governess  for  your 
daughters,  advertise  for  one  of  most  ex¬ 
emplary  character  and  connections,  who 
thoroughly  understands  English  composi¬ 
tion,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  geo¬ 
graphy,  astronomy,  music,  drawing',  em¬ 
broidery  and  needle-work  in  general,  at 
a  liberal  salary  of  thirty  pounds  per 
annum. 

XI.  As  there  is  harmony  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  an  apothecary’s  bottles,  as  well 
as  in  a  score  of  music,  so  there  is  beauty- 
in  St.  Giles’s  as  well  as  St.  James’s— it  is 
only  of  a  different  order. 
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XII.  When  you  find  a  strange  customer 
at  your  shop,  ignorant  of  the  article  he 
wants  to  buy,  always  palm  off  the  worst 
upon  him. 

TEMPORA  MUTANTUR. 

The  Mogul  Empire  contained  near  a 
million  of  square  miles,  and  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants  in  the  year  1707. 
The  revenues  were  then  above  thirty- 
millions  sterling  a  year.  It  is  now  re¬ 
duced  to  about  the  size  of  the  county  of 
Surrey,  with  about  as  much  revenue  in 
one  year  as  it  received  in  twelve  hours, 
only  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

-  ~  N.  N. 

HAYDN. 

The  musicians  of  Prince  Esterhazy 
having  had  some  altercation  with  the 
officers  of  his  household,  threatened  to 
quit  his  service,  which  was  permitted, 
from  a  conviction  that  they  would  soon 
change  their  humour.  The  day,  how¬ 
ever,  of  their  departure  was  fixed,  and 
the  evening  previous  to  their  performing 
the  last  concert  with  which  they  were 
to  entertain  the  Prince,  the  celebrated 
Haydn  composed,  for  that  occasion,  a 
symphony,  the  conclusion  of  which  was 
of  an  extraordinary  nature  ;  being  an 
adagio  in  which  each  instrument  played 
alternately,  a  solo.  At  the  finale  of  each 
part,  Haydn  wrote  these  words,  ‘f  Put 
out  your  candle,  and  go  about  your 
business .”  In  fact,  the  premier  haut- 
bois  and  the  second  French  horn  retired 
first,  after  them  the  second  hautbois 
and  the  first  horn,  them  the  bassoons , 
and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  perform¬ 
ers,  until  there  were  left  behind  only 
two  violins  to  finish  the  symphony.  The 
Prince,  all  amazement,  inquired  of  Haydn 
the  meaning  of  an  occurrence  so  singu¬ 
lar.  Haydn  replied  that  the  musicians 
were  going  away,  and  that  their  carriages 
were  at  the  door  waiting  for  them.  The 
Prince  had  the  generosity  to  fetch  them 
back  ;  he  reproached  them  feelingly  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  going  to 
desert  so  good  a  master  ;  they  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  his  feet,  and  again  entered  his 
service. 

At  an  oratorio  in  the  old  music  hall  at 
Paris,  some  years  since,  the  symphony, 
with  all  its  pantomime,  was  performed, 
to  the  great  diversion  of  the  public. 

N.N. 


rick,  and  set  to  music  by  Arne,  the  ma¬ 
nager  suddenly  conceiving  that  a  dance 
would  improve  it,  mentioned  his  idea  to 
Arne,  adding,  however,  C£  As  it  is  to  be 
played  this  evening,  I  suppose  it  would 
be  impossible  for  you  to  do  it  in  time.” 
— The  Doctor,  rubbing  his  elbow,  his 
usual  practice  in  difficulties,  replied  — 
<(  We  shall  see  what  can  be  done.”  He 
sat  down  at  the  prompter’s  table,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  wrote  one  of  the 
prettiest  tunes  imaginable,  which,  being 
played  by  the  band,  astonished  and  de¬ 
lighted  Garrick  so  much,  that,  forgetting 
his  age,  he  ran  up  to  the  Doctor,  em¬ 
braced  him,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
hands,  danced  round  the  stage  with  him, 
with  a  grace  and  animation  that  astonished 
every  one. 

NOTHING  NEW. 

A  man  and  his  wife  quarrelling  in  the 
purlieus  of  Drury  Lane,  on  Good  Friday, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  observed,  £CIt  was  no¬ 
thing  new— for  it  was  Passion  Week!” 

-  C,  H. 

CIVIC  ERUDITION. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  the 
time  of  the  riots  in  1780,  being  asked 
by  Lord  North  why  he  did  not  call  upon 
the  posse  comitatus,  answered,  <£  1 
would  have  done  so,  but  deuce  lake  the 
fellow,  I  don’t  know  where  he  lives.” 


ALL  AT  STAKE. 

A  poor  son  of  St.  Crispin,  whose  ne¬ 
cessities  had  compelled  him  to  part  with 
most  of  his  articles  of  domestic  economy, 
after  getting  a  steak  dressed  for  his  din¬ 
ner,  found  that  his  house  could  not  boast 
of  a  knife  to  demolish  it.  In  this  exigency, 
he  had  recourse  to  his  awl  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
began  his  operations,  (t  Now  my  awl  is 
at  steak.” 


A  GREAT  LAWYER. 

The  greatest  lawyer  is  that  man 
Who  does  the  understanding  cheat 
By  forms  and  quibbles, — and  who  can 
An  upright  case  by  craft  defeat. 


^uertroitawa. 


GARRICK  AND  ARNE. 

During  the  last  rehearsal  of  “  The 
Little  Gypsy,”  an  opera  written  by  Gar- 


EPITAPH 

For  the  notorious  Punster  Lord  N — rb  y. 

Here  lies  (and  none  his  Soul  will  grudge 
To  Nick,)  the  remnant  of  a  Judge, 
Who,  had  he  filled  his  proper  rank 
In  life,  had  been  a  mountebank. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  MR.  MUNDAY. 

Hallowed  be  the  Sabbath, 

And  farewell  all  worldly  pelf, 

The  week  begins  on  Tuesday, 

For  Munday  hath  hanged  himself. 
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INarj)  anti  Cfttouologg* 


DATE. 

DAYS. 

|  DIARY. 

I 

-  -  1 

May  f> 

Wed. 

St,  John  Damns-  i 
cen,  father  of 
the  church,  d. 
A.  d. 780. 

High  Water. 

55  m  aft  4m.  mor. 
17 - 5m  after 

— -  7 

Thurs 

St.  Stnnislas. 

Sun  ris  27m  aft  4  ; 
- sets  34 - 7 

! 

| 

- - 8 

Fri. 

Apparition  of  St. 
Michael. 

High  Water, 

20m  after  6  mor 
42m - 6  aft 

. 

-  9 

Sat. 

1 

St.  Hernias,  died 
1st  Cent. 

Sun  ris  24  aft  4 
- sets  37 - 7 

-  20 

SUN. 

3rd  Sunday  after 
Easter. 

i.kss.  for  the  day 

4  c.  Deuter.  morn 

5  c. - even 

Sf.  Antoninus. 
Moon’s  Istquar. 

36m  aft  7  even. 

— -  11 

Mond. 

St.  Maicul,  nbbol 
of  Cluni,  d  991 
High  Water. 

55m.  after  8  mor  i 
28m. -  9  aft 

Tues. 

St.  Pancras,  m. 
a.d.  304. 

1 

-  13 

Wed. 

1 

1 

St.  John  the 

Silent. 

Sun  ris  18m  aft  4 
- sets  43 -  7 

DATE. 


CO HR ESP ON DIN  3  CHRONOLOGY 


May  6 


-  8 


—  11 


1757. — Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Prague  the 
Bohemian  capital,  in  which  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  by  Frederick  II,  King  of  Prussia, 
their  whole  canip  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  Prussians.  In  this  celebrated  fight, 
the  Prussian  monarch  lost  the  brave  Marshal 
Schwerin,  the  circumstances  of  whose  death  he 
^immortalized  by  erecting  a  statue  to  his  memory 
"‘‘in  one  of  the  squares  of  Berlin.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Austrian  leader,  Count  Brown,  also  died 
soon  after  the  conflict  of  the  wounds  he  received 
during  the  engagement. 

Our  saint,  who  was  a  native  of  Cracow,  received 
the  holy  orders  from  Lampert  Zula,  bishop 
thereof,  who  afterwards  at  the  desire  of  his  dio¬ 
cesans,  resigned  his  bishoprickto  him-  St.  Sta¬ 
nislas  having  remonstrated  four  times  with  the 
king  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  his  son,  in  vain, 
at  last  excommunicated  him,  and  retired  to  St. 
Michael,  where  the  enraged  king  followed  and 
dispatched  him  with  his  own  band,  upon  finding 
that  his  guards  refused  to  massacre  the  holy 
bishop. 

Of  this  saint  it  is  recorded,  that  he  admonished  in 
a  vision  the  Bishop  of  Siponto,  to  erect  a  church 
to  his  honour  on  Mount  Gargano,  now  called 
Monte  de  St.  Angelo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
1359 — On  this  day,  Edward  III  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  his  enemy  John,  King  of  France, 
who  was  set  at  liberty  by  this  act  of  policy, 
after  four  years  imprisonment,  paying  3,000,000 
crowns  for  his  ransom.  Some  of  our  historians 
affirm,  that  Edward  was  induced  to  hearken  to 
terms  of  peace,  from  having  some  thousands  of 
his  men  and  horse  killed  by  a  dreadful  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning. 

1780, — A  dreadful  and  devastating  earthquake  was 
experienced  on  this  day,  at  Tauris  in  Persia, 
which  threw  down  no  less  than  15,000  houses, 
and  destroyed  great  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  saint  was  created  Bishop  of  Florence  in  1446, 
which  see  he  fulfilled  with  the  most  humane 
practices  of  humility  and  penance  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  a  d.  J459. 

1671 — On  this  day  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  the  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  renowned  Van  Tromp,  destroyed 
twelve  Algerine  pirate  vessels  at  Bugia,  a  sea¬ 
port  in  Algiers.  This  gallant  English  Admiral 
was  unfortunately  drowned  in  1673  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Dutch.  Removing  from  one 
ship  to  another  during  the  action,  his  boat  was 
sunk  by  a  cannon  shot,  which  had  passed  through 
a  man-of-war. 

1812 — The  assassination  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Spencer  Percival,  by  Bellingham, 
took  place  on  this  day,  suspending  for  a  short 
time  the  business  of  Parliament.  The  assassin 
was  tried  on  the  15th,  and  executed  on  the  18th. 
1/91 — Expired  on  this  day,  at  Dublin,  the  eminent 
English  antiquary,  Francis  Grose,  F.S.A.  jet. 
52.  Mr.  Grose  was  the  successful  illustrator  of 
the  antiquities  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  il¬ 
lustrating  the  ancient  remains  of  the  sister  king¬ 
dom. 

Our  saint  acquired  the  surname  of  silent  from  his 
love  of  silence  and  recollection.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Coloniar  in  432,  which  dignity  he 
afterwards  resigned  for  the  retirement  of  the 
Laura  of  St.  Sebastian.  He  died  a.d’  558. 

1809 — Died  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London, 
a  divine  possessed  of  every  virtue  that  could 
adorn  human  nature. 
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HERMAN  OF  ARNHEIM ; 

OK,  THE  ANCESTRY  OF 

ANNE  OF  GEIER  S  TEIN. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  specimen  laid  before  the  world  in 
a  very  popular  periodical,  of  the  new 
romance  on  the  eve  of  publication,  by 
the  above  celebrated  author,  we  gladly 
transfer  to  our  columns  ;  the  which,  we 
hope,  with  its  accompanying  striking 
illustration,  will  prove  acceptable  to  our 
readers.  ‘c  The  narrative,”  says  the 
work  we  copy  from,  <(  is  related  byfa 
remarkable  Swiss  to  the  English  hero 
of  the  romance,  respecting  the  house  and 
ancestry  of  the  heroine.”  It  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  wild  legend,  given  by  us 
entire,  abounds  with  the  same  originality 
of  invention  and  glowing  description  that 
characterises  all  Sir  Walter’s  works  of 
fiction. 

I  told  you,  (said  Rudolf)  that  the 
lords  of  Arnheim,  though  from  father  to 
Vol.  Ill,  IJ 


son  they  were  notoriously  addicted  to 
secret  studies,  were,  nevertheless,  like 
the  other  German  nobles,  followers  of 
war  and  the  chase.  This  was  peculiarly 
the  case  with  Anne’s  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  Herman  of  Arnheim,  who  prided 
himself  on  possessing  a  splendid  stud  of 
horses,  and  one  steed  in  particular,  the 
noblest  ever  known  in  these  circles  of 
Germany.  I  should  make  wild  work  were 
I  to  attempt  the  description  of  such  an 
animal,  so  I  will  content  myself  with 
saying  his  colour  was  jet-black,  without 
a  hair  of  white  either  on  his  face  or  feet. 
For  this  reason,  and  the  wildness  of  his 
disposition,  his  master  had  termed  him 
Apollyon  ;  a  circumstance  which  was 
secretly  considered  as  tending  to  sanction 
the  evil  reports  which  touched  the  house 
of  Arnheim,  being,  it  was  said,  the 
naming  of  a  favourite  anitnal  after  a  foul 
fiend.  It  chanced,  one  November  day, 
that  the  baron  had  been  hunting  in  the 
forest,  and  did  not  reach  home  till  night¬ 
fall.  There  were  no  guests  with  him,  for, 
as  I  hinted  to  you  before,  the  castle  of 
Arnheim  seldom  received  any  other  than 
those  from  whom  its  inhabitants  hoped  to 
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gain  augmentation  of  knowledge.  The 
baron  was  seated  alone  in  his  hall,  illumi¬ 
nated  with  cressets  and  torches.  His  one 
hand  held  a  volume  covered  with  charac¬ 
ters  unintelligible  to  all  save  himself.  The 
other  rested  on  the  marble  table,  on 
which  was  placed  a  flask  of  Tokay  wine. 
A  page  stood  in  respectful  attendance 
near  the  bottom  of  the  large  and  dim 
apartment,  and  no  sound  was  heard  save 
that  of  the  night  wind,  when  it  sighed 
mournfully  through  the  rusty  coats  of 
mail,  and  waved  the  tattered  banners 
which  were  the  tapestry  of  the  feudal  hall. 
At  once  the  footstep  of  a  person  was  heard 
ascending  the  stairs  in  haste  and  trepida¬ 
tion  ;  the  door  of  the  hall  was  thrown 
violently  open,  and,  terrified  to  a  degree 
of  ecstasy,  Caspar,  the  head  of  the  baron’s 
stable,  or  his  master  of  horse,  stumbled 
up  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  table  at  which 
his  lord  was  seated,  with  the  exclamation 
in  his  mouth, — *  My  lord,  my  lord,  a 
fiend  is  in  the  stable  !’  ‘  What  means 

this  folly  ?’  said  the  baron,  arising,  sur¬ 
prised  and  displeased  at  an  interruption 
so  unusual.  f  Let  me  endure  your  dis¬ 
pleasure,’  said  Caspar,  e  if  I  speak  not 


truth  !  Apollyon— — *  Here  he  paused. 

‘  Speak  out,  thou  frightened  fool,’  said 
the  baron  ;  ‘  is  my  horse  sick,  or  injured  V 
The  master  of  the  stalls  again  gasped 
forth  the  word  f  Apollyon  l’  e  Say  on,’ 
said  the  baron  ;  f  were  Apollyon  in  pre¬ 
sence  personally,  it  were  nothing  to  shake 
a  brave  man’s  mind.’  ‘  The  devil,’  an¬ 
swered  the  master  of  the  horse,  ‘  is  in 
Apollyon’s  stall  1’  e  Fool  !’  exclaimed 
the  nobleman,  snatching  a  torch  from  the 
wall ;  *  what  is  it  that  could  have  turned 
thy  brain  in  such  silly  fashion  ?  Things 
like  thee,  that  are  born  to  serve  us,  should 
hold  their  brains  on  a  firmer  tenure,  for 
our  sakes,  if  not  for  that  of  their  worth¬ 
less  selves.'  As  he  spoke,  he  crossed  the 
court-yard  of  the  castle,  to  visit  the  stately 
range  of  stables  which  occupied  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  quadrangle  on  one  side. 
He  entered,  where  fifty  gallant  steeds 
stood  in  rows,  on  each  side  of  the  ample 
hall.  At  the  side  of  each  stall  hung  the 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence  of  a  man- 
at-arms,  as  bright  as  constant  attention 
could  make  them,  together  with  the  buff- 
ceat  which  formed  the  trooper’s  under 
garment.  The  baron,  followed  by  one 
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or  two  of  the  domestics,  who  had  assembled 
full  of  astonishment  at  the  unusual  alarm, 
hastened  up  betwixt  the  rows  of  steeds. 
As  he  approached  the  stall  of  his  favourite 
horse,  which  was  the  uppermost  of  the 
right-hand  row,  the  good  steed  neither 
neighed,  nor  shook  his  head,  nor  stamped 
with  his  foot,  nor  gave  the  usual  signs  of 
joy  at  his  lord’s  approach  ;  a  faint  moan¬ 
ing,  as  if  he  implored  assistance,  was  the 
only  acknowledgment  of  the  baron’s  pre¬ 
sence.  Sir  Herman  held  up  the  torch, 
and  discovered  that  there  was  indeed  a 
tall  dark  figure  standing  in  the  stall,  rest- 
ing  his  hand  on  the  horse’s  shoulder. 

‘  Who  art  thou,’  said  the  baron,  ‘  and 
what  dost  thou  here?’  ‘  I  seek  refuge 
and  hospitality,’  replied  the  stranger ; 

*  and  I  conjure  thee  to  grant  it  me,  bv  I  lie 
shoulder  of  thy  horse,  and  by  the  edge  of 
thy  sword,  and  so  as  they  may  never  fail 
thee  when  thv  need  is  at  the  utmost.’ 

*  Thou  art,  then,  a  brother  of  the  Sacred 
Fire,’ said  Baron  Herman  of  Arnheim; 

‘  and  I  may  not  refuse  thee  the  refuge 
which  thou  requirest  of  me,  after  the  ritual 
of  the  Persian  Magi.  From  whom,  and 
for  what  length  of  time,  dost  thou  crave 
my  protection?’  ‘From  those,’  replied 
the  stranger,  ‘  who  shall  arrive  in  quest 
of  me  before  the  morning  cock  shall  crow, 
and  for  the  full  space  of  a  year  and  a  day 
from  this  period.’  ‘  I  may  not  refuse  thee,’ 
said  the  baron,  ‘  consistently  with  my  oath 
and  my  honour.  For  a  year  and  a  day  I 
will  be  thy  pledge,  and  thou  shalt  share 
with  me  roof  and  chamber,  wine  and  food. 
But  thou,  too,  must  obey  the  law  of  Zo¬ 
roaster,  which,  as  it  says.  Let  the  stronger 
protect  the  weaker  brother,  says  also.  Let 
the  wiser  instruct  the  brother  who  hath 
less  knowledge.  I  am  the  stronger,  and 
thou  shalt  be  safe  under  my  protection  ; 
but  thou  art  the  wiser,  and  must  instruct 
me  in  the  more  secret  mysteries.’  ‘You 
mock  your  servant,’  said  the  strange  vi¬ 
sitor;  ‘  but  if  aught  is  known  to  Dan- 
nischemend  which  can  avail  Herman,  his 
instructions  shall  be  as  those  of  a  father 
to  a  son.5  ‘  Come  forth  then  from  thy 
place  of  refuge,’  said  the  Baron  of  Arn- 
heim  .*  ‘I  swear  to  thee  by  the  sacred 
fire  which  lives  without  terrestrial  fuel, 
and  by  the  fraternky  which  is  betwixt 
us,  and  by  the  shoulder  of  my  horse,  and 
the  edge  of  my  good  sword,  I  will  be 
thy  warrand  for  a  year  and  a  day,  if  so 
far  n>y  power  shall  extend.5  The  stran¬ 
ger  came  forth  accordingly,  and  those 
who  saw  the  singularity  of  his  appear¬ 
ance,  scarce  wondered  at  the  fears  of  Cas¬ 
par,  the  stall-master,  when  he  found  such 
a  person  in  the  stable,  by  what  mode  of 
entrance  be  was  unable  to  conceive. 
When  he  reached  the  lighted  ball  to 


which  the  baron  conducted  him,  as  he 
would  have  done  a  welcome  and  ho¬ 
noured  guest,  the  stranger  appeared  to  be 
very  tall,  and  of  a  dignified  aspect.  His 
dress  was  Asiatic,  being  a  long  black 
caftan  or  gown,  like  that  worn  by  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  a  lofty  square  cap,  covered 
with  the  wool  of  Astracan  lambs.  Every 
article  of  the  dress  was  black,  which  gave 
relief  to  the  long  white  beard  that  flowed 
down  over  his  bosom.  His  gown  was 
fasiened  by  a  sash  of  black  silk  net- work, 
in  which,  instead  of  a  poniard  or  sword, 
was  stuck  a  silver  case,  containing-  writ¬ 
ing  materials  and  a  roll  of  parchment. 
The  only  ornament  of  his  apparel  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  large  ruby  of  uncommon  bril¬ 
liancy,  which,  when  he  approached  the 
light,  seemed  to  glow  with  such,  liveli¬ 
ness,  as  if  the  gem  iiself  had  emitted  the 
rays  which  it  only  reflected  back.  To 
the  offer  of  refreshment,  the  stranger  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  Bread  I  may  not  eat,  water  shall 
not  moisten  my  lips,  until  the  avenger 
shall  have  passed  by  the  threshold.’  The 
baron  commanded  the  lamps  to  be  trim¬ 
med  and  fresh  torches  to  be  lighted,  and 
sending  his  whole  household  to  rest,  re¬ 
mained  seated  in  the  hail  along  with  the 
stranger,  his  suppliant.  At  the  dead 
hour  of  midnight,  the  gates  of  the  castle 
were  shaken  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and  a 
voice,  as  if  of  a  herald,  was  heard  to  de¬ 
mand  his  lawful  prisoner,  Dannische- 
mend,  the  son  of  Hali,  The  warder  then 
heard  a  lower  window  of  the  hall  thrown 
open,  and  could  distinguish  his  master’s 
voice  addressing  the  person  who  had 
thus  summoned  the  castle.  But  the  night 
was  so  dark  that  he  might  not  see  the 
speakers,  and  the  language  which  they 
used  was  either  entirely  foreign,  or  so 
largely  interspersed  with  strange  words, 
that  he  could  not  understand  a  syllable 
which  they  said.  Scarce  five  minutes 
had  elapsed,  when  he  who  was  without 
again  elevated  his  voice  as  before,  and 
said  in  German,  ‘  For  a  year  and  a  day, 

then,  I  forbear  my  forfeiture; - but 

coming  for  it  when  that  time  shall  elapse, 
I  come  for  my  right,  and  will  no  longer 
be  withstood.’  From  that  period  Dan- 
nischemend,  the  Persian,  was  a  constant 
guest  at  the  castle  of  Arnheim,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  never  for  any  purpose  crossed  the 
drawbridge.  His  amusements,  or  .‘-tu- 
dies,  seemed  centred  in  the  library  of  the 
castle,  and  in  the  laboratory,  where  the 
baron  sometimes  toiled  in  conjunction 
with  him  for  many  hours  together.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  castle  could  find  no 
fault  in  the  Magus,  or  Persian,  excepting 
his  apparently  dispensing  with  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  religion,  since  he  neither  went 
to  mass  nor  confession,  nor  attended  upon 
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other  religious  ceremonies.  The  chap¬ 
lain  did  indeed  profess  himself  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  the  stranger’s  conscience, 
but  it  had  been  long  suspected  that  the 
worthy  ecclesiastic  held  his  easy  office 
on  the  very  reasonable  condition  of  ap¬ 
proving  the  principles  and  asserting  the 
orthodoxy  of  all  guests  whom  the  baron 
invited  to 'share  his  hospitality.  It  was 
observed  that  Dannischemend  was  rigid 
in  paying  his  devotions,  by  prostrating 
himself  in  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  ; 
and  that  he  constructed  a  silver  lamp  of 
the  most  beautiful  proportions,  which  he 
placed  on  a  pedestal,  representing  a  trun¬ 
cated  column  of  marble,  having  its  base 
sculptured  with  hieroglyphical  imagery. 
With  what  essences  he  fed  this  flame  was 
unknown  to  all,  unless  perhaps  to  the 
baron  ;  but  the  flame  was  more  steady, 
pure,  and  lustrous,  than  any  which  was 
ever  seen,  excepting  the  sun  of  heaven 
itself,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
Dannischemend  made  it  an  object  of 
worship  in  the  absence  of  that  blessed 
luminary.  Nothing  else  was  observed 
of  him,  unless  that  his  morals  seemed 
severe,  his  gravity  extreme,  his  general 
mode  of  life  very  temperate,  and  his  fasts 
and  vigils  of  frequent  recurrence.  Ex¬ 
cept  on  particular  occasions,  he  spoke  to 
no  one  of  the  castle  but  the  baron;  but  as 
lie  had  money  and  was  liberal,  he  was 
regarded  by  the  domestics  with  awe  in¬ 
deed,  but  without  fear  or  dislike.  Winter 
wassucceeded  by  spring,  summer  brought 
her  flowers,  and  autumn  her  fruits,  which 
ripened  and  were  fading,  when  a  footpage 
who  sometimes  attended  them  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  to  render  manual  assistance  when 
required,  heard  the  Persian  say  to  the 
Baron  of  Arnheim,  f  You  will  do  well, 
my  son,  to  mark  my  words  ;  for  my  les¬ 
sons  to  you  are  drawing  to  an  end,  and 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  can 
longer  postpone  my  fate.’  f  Alas  !  my 
master  !’  said  the  baron,  f  and  must  I  then 
lose  the  benefit  of  your  direction,  just 
when  your  guiding  hand  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  me  on  the  very  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  of  wisdom  ?*  e  Be  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  my  son,’  answered  the  sage; 
‘I  will  bequeath  the  task  of  perfecting 
you  in  your  studies  to  my  daughter,  who 
will  come  hither  on  purpose.  But  re¬ 
member,  if  you  value  the  permanence  of 
your  family,  look  not  upon  her  as  aught 
else  than  a  helpmate  in  your  studies  ;  for 
if  you  forget  the  instructress  in  the  beauty 
of  the  maiden,  you  will  be  buried  with 
your  sword  and  your  shield,  as  the  last 
male  of  your  house  ;  and  farther  evil, 
believe  me,  will  arise  ;  for  such  alliances 
never  come  to  a  happy  issue,  of  which 
my  own  is  an  example.— But,  hush,  we 


are  observed.’  The  household  of  the 
castle  of  Arnheim  having  but  few  things 
to  interest  them,  were  the  more  eager 
observers  of  those  which  came  under 
their  notice  ;  and  when  the  ^termination 
of  the  period  when  the  Persian  was  to 
receive  shelter  in  the  castle  began  to 
approach,  some  of  the  inmates,  under 
various  pretexts,  but  which  resolved  into 
very  terror,  absconded,  ■ — while  others 
held  themselves  in  expectation  of  some 
striking  and  terrible  catastrophe.  None 
such,  however,  took  place  ;  and,  on  the 
expected  anniversary,  long  ere  the  witch¬ 
ing  hour  of  midnight,  Dannischemend 
terminated  his  visit  in  the  castle  of  Arn¬ 
heim,  by  riding  away  from  the  gate  in 
the  guise  of  an  ordinary  traveller.  The 
baron  had  meantime  taken  leave  of  his 
tutor  with  many  marks  of  regret,  and 
some  which  amounted  even  to  sorrow. 
The  sage  Persian  comforted  him  by  a  long 
whisper,  of  which  the  last  part  only  was 
heard, — f  By  the .  first  beam  of  sunshine 
she  will  be  with  you.  Be  kind  to  her, 
but  not  over  kind.’  He  then  departed, 
and  was  never  again  seen  or  heard  of  in 
the  vicinity  of  Arnheim.  The  baron 
was  observed  during  all  the  day  after 
the  departure  of  the  stranger  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  melancholy.  He  remained, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  in  the  great  hall, 
and  neither  visited  the  library  nor  the 
laboratory,  where  he  could  no  longer  en¬ 
joy  the  company  of  his  departed  instruc¬ 
tor.  At  dawn  of  the  ensuing  morning. 
Sir  Herman  summoned  his  page  ;  and, 
contrary  to  his  habits,  which  used  to  be 
rather  careless  in  respect  of  apparel,  he 
dressed  himself  with  great  accuracy  ; 
and,  as  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
of  a  noble  figure,  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  appearance.  Having 
performed  his  toilet,  he  waited  till  the 
sun  had  just  appeared  above  the  horizon, 
and  taking  from  the  table  the  key  of  the 
laboratory,  which  the  page  believed 
must  have  lain  there  all  night,  he  walked 
thither,  followed  by  his  attendant.  At 
the  door  the  baron  made  a  pause,  and 
seemed  at  one  time  to  doubt  whether  he 
should  not  send  away  the  page,  at  ano¬ 
ther  to  hesitate  whether  he  should  open 
the  door,  as  one  might  do  who  expected 
some  strange  sight  within.  He  pulled 
up  resolution,  however,  turned  the  key, 
threw  the  door  open,  and  entered.  The 
page  followed  close  behind  his  master, 
and  was  astonished  to  the  point  of  ex¬ 
treme  terror  at  what  he  beheld,  although 
the  sight,  however  extraordinary,  had  in 
it  nothing  save  what  was  agreeable  and 
lovely.  The  silver  lamp  was  extinguish¬ 
ed,  or  removed  from  its  pedestal,  where 
stood  in  place  of  it  a  most  beautiful 
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female  figure  in  the  Persian  costume,  in 
which  the  colour  of  pink  predominated. 
But  she  wore  no  turban  or  head-dress  of 
any  kind,  saving  a  blue  riband  drawn 
through  her  auburn  hair,  and  secured  by 
a  gold  clasp,  the  outer  side  of  which  was 
ornamented  by  a  superb  opal,  which, 
amid  the  changing  lights  peculiar  to  that 
gem,  displayed  a  slight  tinge  of  red,  like 
a  spark  of  fire.  The  figure  of  this  young 
person  was  rather  under  the  middle  size, 
but  perfectly  well  formed ;  the  eastern 
dress,  with  the  wide  trowsers  gathered 
round  the  ankles,  made  visible  the  small¬ 
est  and  most  beautiful  feet  which  had  ever 
been  seen,  while  hands  and  arms  of  the 
most  perfect  symmetry  were  partly  seen 
from  under  the  folds  of  the  robe.  The 
little  lady’s  countenance  was  of  a  lively 
and  expressive  character,  in  which  spirit 
and  wit  seemed  to  predominate  ;  and  the 
quick  dark  eye,  with  its  beautifully  form¬ 
ed  eyebrow',  seemed  to  presage  the  arch 
remark,  to  which  the  rosy  sand  half-smil¬ 
ing  lip  appeared  ready  to  give  utterance. 
The  pedestal  on  which  she  stood,  or 
rather  was  perched,  would  have  appeared 
unsafe  had  any  figure  heavier  than  her 
own  been  placed  there.  Eut,  however, 
she  had  been  transported  thither,  she 
seemed  to  rest  on  it  as  lightly  and  safely 
as  a  linnet,  when  it  has  dropped  from  the 
sky  on  the  tendril  of  a  rosebud.  The 
first  beam  of  the  rising  sun,  falling 
through  a  window  directly  opposite  to 
the  pedestal,  increased  the  effect  of  this 
beautiful  figure,  which  remained  as  mo¬ 
tionless  as  if  it  had  been  carved  in  mar¬ 
ble.  She  only  expressed  her  sense  of  the 
Baron  of  Arnheim’s  presence  by  some¬ 
thing  of  a  quicker  respiration,  and  a  deep 
blush,  accompanied  by  a  slight  smile. 
Whatever  reason  the  Baron  of  Arnheim 
might  have  for  expecting  to  see  some 
such  object  as  now  presented  "its  actual 
presence,  the  degree  of  beauty  which  it 
exhibited  was  so  much  beyond  his  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  for  an  instant  he  stood 
without  breath  or  motion.  At  once,  how¬ 
ever,  he  seemed  to  recollect  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  welcome  the  fair  stranger  to 
his  castle,  and  to  relieve  her  from  her 
precarious  situation.  He  stepped  for¬ 
ward  accordingly  with  the  words  of  wel¬ 
come  on  his  tongue,  and  was  extending 
his  arm  to  lift  her  from  the  pedestal, 
which  was  nearly  six  feet  high  ;  but  the 
light  and  active  stranger  merely  accepted 
the  support  of  his  hand,  and  descended 
on  the  floor  as  light  and  as  safe  as  if  she 
had  been  formed  of  gossamer.  It  was, 
indeed,  only  by  the  momentary  pressure 
of  her  little  hand,  that  the  Baron  of  Arn¬ 
heim  was  made  sensible  that  he  had  to 
do  with  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood.  ‘  I 


am  come  as  I  have  been  commanded,* 
she  said,  looking  around  her  :  f  you  must 
expect  a  strict  and  diligent  mistress,  and 
I  hope  for  the  credit  of  an  attentive  pu¬ 
pil.’  After  the  arrival  of  this  singular 
and  interesting  being  in  the  castle  of  Arn¬ 
heim,  various  alterations  took  place  within 
the  interior  of  the  household.  A  lady 
of  high  rank  and  small  fortune,  the 
respectable  widow  of  a  count  of  the 
empire,  who  was  the  baron’s  blood 
relation,  received  and  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  preside  over  her  kinsman’s  domes¬ 
tic  affairs,  and  remove,  by  her  counte¬ 
nance,  any  suspicions  which  might  arise 
from  the  presence  of  Hermione,  as  the 
beautiful  Persian  was  generally  called. 
The  countess  Waldstetten  carried  her 
complaisance  so  far,  as  to  be  present  on 
almost  all  occasions,  whether  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  or  library,  when  the  Baron  of 
Arnheim  received  lessons  from,  or  pur¬ 
sued  studies  with,  the  young  and  lovely 
tutor,  who  had  been  thus  strangely  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  aged  Magus.  If  this  lady’s 
report  was  to  be  trusted,  their  pursuits 
were  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  and 
the  results  which  she  sometimes  witness¬ 
ed,  were  such  as  to  create  fear  as  well 
as  surprise.  But  she  accordingly  vindi¬ 
cated  them  from  practising  unlawful  arts, 
or  overstepping  the  boundaries  of  natural 
science.  A  better  judge  of  such  matters, 
the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  himself,  made  a 
visit  to  Arnheim,  on  purpose  to  witness 
the  wisdom  of  which  so  much  was  re¬ 
ported  through  the  whole  Rhine-coun¬ 
try.  He  conversed  with  Hermione,  and 
found  her  deeply  impressed  with  the 
truths  of  religion,  avid  so  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  doctrines,  that  he  com¬ 
pared  her  to  a  doctor  of  theology  in  the 
dress  of  an  Eastern  dancing-girl.  When 
asked  regarding  her  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages  and  science,  he  answered  that  he 
had  been  attracted  to  Arnheim  by  the 
most  extravagant  reports  on  these  points, 
but  that  he  must  return  confessing  ( the 
half  thereof  had  not  been  told  unto  him.* 
In  consequence  of  this  indisputable  tes¬ 
timony,  the  sinister  reports  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  singular  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fair  stranger,  were  in  a  great 
measure  lulled  to  sleep,  especially  as  her 
amiable  manners  won  the  involuntary 
good-will  of  every  one  that  approached 
her.  Meantime  a  marked  alteration  be¬ 
gan  to  take  place  in  the  interviews  be¬ 
tween  the  lovely  tutor  and  her  pupil. 
These  were  conducted  with  the  same  cau¬ 
tion  as  before,  and  never,  so  far  as  could 
be  observed,  took  place  without  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  countess  of  Waldstetten,  or 
some  other  third  person  of  respectabi¬ 
lity.  But  the  scenes  of  these  meetings 
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were  no  longer  the  scholar’s  library,  or 
the  chemist’s  laboratory  ; —the  gardens, 
the  groves,  were  resorted  to  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  parties  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
with  evenings  spent  in  the  dance,  seemed 
to  announce  that  the  studies  of  wisdom 
were  for  a  time  abandoned  for  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  pleasure. 

“It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this ;  the  Baron  of  Arnheim  and 
his  fair  guest,  speaking  a  language  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  others,  could  enjoy  their 
private  conversation,  even  amid  all  the 
tumult  of  gaiety  around  them  ,  and  no 
one  was  surprised  to  hear  it  formally  an¬ 
nounced,  after  a  few  weeks  of  gaietv, 
that  the  fair  Persian  was  to  be  wedded 
to  the  Baron  of  Arnheim.  The  manners 
of  this  fascinating  young  person  were  so 
pleasing,  her  conversation  so  animated, 
her  wit  so  keen,  yet  so  well  tempered 
with  good  nature  and  modesty,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  unknown  origin,  her 
high  fortune  attracted  less  envy  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  case  so 
singular.  Above  all,  her  generosity 
amazed  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  the 
young  persons  who  approached  her. 
Her  wealth  seemed  to  be  measureless,  for 
the  jewels  which  she  distributed  among 
her  fair  friends  would  otherwise  have  left 
her  without  ornaments  for  herself.  These 
good  qualities,  her  liberality  above  all, 
together  with  a  simplicity  of  thought  and 
character,  which  formed  a  beautiful  con¬ 
trast  to  the  depth  of  acquired  knowledge 
which  she  was  well  known  to  possess — • 
these,  and  her  total  want  of  ostentation, 
made  her  superiority  be  pardoned  among 
her  companions.  Still  ihere  was  notice 
taken  of  some  peculiarities,  exaggerated 
perhaps  by  envy,  which  seemed  to  draw 
a  mystical  distinction  between  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Hermione  and  the  mere  mortals  with 
whom  she  lived  and  conversed.  In  the 
merry  dance  she  was  so  unrivalled  in 
lightness  and  agility,  that  her  perform¬ 
ance  seemed  that  of  an  aerial  being.  She 
could,  without  suffering  from  her  exer¬ 
tion,  continue  the  pleasure  till  she  had 
tired  out  the  most  active  revellers,  and 
even  the  young  Duke  of  Hocjispringen, 
who  was  reckoned  the  most  indefatigable 
at  (hat  exercise  in  Germany,  having  been 
her  partner  for  half  an  hour,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  break  off  the  dance  and  throw 
himself,  totally  exhausted,  on  a  couch, 
exclaiming  he  had  been  dancing  not  with 
a  woman,  but  with  an  ignis  fatuus. 
Other  whispers  averred,  that  while  she 
played  with  her  young  companions  in 
the  labyrinth  and  mazes  of  the  castle 
gardens  at  hide-and-seek,  or  similar 
games  of  activity,  she  became  animated 
with  the  same  supernatural  alertness 


which  was  supposed  to  inspire  her  in  the 
dance.  She  appeared  amongst  her  com¬ 
panions,  and  vanished  from  them  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  which  was  inconceive- 
able  ;  and  hedges,  treillage,  or  such  like 
obstructions,  were  surmounted  by  her  in 
a  manner  which  the  most  vigilant  eye 
coaid  not  detect  ;  for,  after  being  ob¬ 
served  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier 
at  one  instant,  in  another  she  was  be¬ 
held  close  beside  the  spectator.  In  such 
moments,  when  her  eyes  sparkled,  her 
cheeks  reddened,  and  her  whole  frame 
became  animated,  it  was  pretended  that 
the  opal  clasp  amid  her  tresses,  the  orna¬ 
ment  which  she  never  laid  aside,  shot 
forth  the  little  spark,  or  tongue  of  flame, 
which  it  always  displayed,  with  an  in¬ 
creased  vivacity.  In  the  same  manner, 
if  in  the  twilight  hall  the  conversation  of 
Hermione  became  unusually  animated, 
it  was  believed  that  the  jewel  became 
brilliant,  and  even  displayed  a  twinkling 
and  flashing  gleam  which  seemed  to  be 
emitted  by  the  gem  itself,  and  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  re¬ 
flection  of  some  external  light.  Her 
maidens  were  also  heard  to  surmise,  that 
when  their  mistress  was  agitated  by  any 
hasty  or  brief  resentment  (the  only  weak¬ 
ness  of  temper  which  she  was  ever  ob¬ 
served  to  display)  they  could  observe 
dark-red  sparks  flash  from  the  mystic 
brooch,  as  if  it  sympathised  with  the 
wearer’s  emotions.  The  women  who 
attended  on  her  toilette  farther  reported, 
that  this  gem  was  never  removed  but  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  the  baroness's  hair 
was  combed  out ;  that  she  was  unusually 
>ensive  and  silent,  during  the  time  it  was 
aid  aside,  and  particularly  appiehensive 
when  any  liquid  was  brought  near  it. 
Even  in  the  use  of  holy  water  at  the  door 
of  the  church,  she  was  observed  to  omit 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead,  for 
fear,  it  was  supposed,  of  the  water  touch¬ 
ing  the  valued  jewel.  These  singular 
reports  did  not  prevent  the  marriage  of 
the  Baron  of  Arnheim  from  proceeding 
as  had  been  arranged.  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  usual  form,  and  with  the 
utmost  splendour,  and  the  young  couple 
seemed  to  commence  a  life  of  happiness 
rarely  to  be  found  on  earth.  In  the  course 
of  twelve  months  the  lovely  baroness 
presented  her  husband  with  a  daughter, 
which  was  to  be  christened  Sibylla,  after 
the  count’s  mother.  As  the  health  of 
the  child  was  excellent,  the  ceremony 
was  postponed  till  the  recovery  of  the 
mother  from  her  confinement ;  many 
were  invited  to  be  present  on  the  occasion , 
and  the  castle  was  thronged  with  com¬ 
pany.  It  happened  that  amongst  the 
guests  was  an  old  lady,  notorious  for 
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playing  in  private  society  the  part  of  a 
malicious  fairy  in  a  minstrel’s  tale.  This 
was  the  Baroness  of  Steinfeldt,  famous  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  her  insatiable  cu¬ 
riosity  and  overweening  pride.  She  had 
not  been  many  days  in  the  castle,  ere, 
by  tiie  aid  of  a  female  attendant,  who 
acted  as  an  intelligencer,  she  had  made 
herself  mistress  of  all  that  was  heard, 
said,  or  suspected,  concerning  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Baroness  Hermione.  It 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the  christening,  while  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  were  assembled  in  the  hall,  and 
waiting  till  the  baroness  should  appear, 
to  pass  with  them  to  the  chapel,  that 
there  arose  between  the  censorious  and 
haughty  dame  whom  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  and  the  Countess  Waldstetten  a 
violent  discussion  concerning  some  point 
of  disputed  precedence.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Baron  von  Arnheim,  who  decided 
in  favour  of  the  countess.  Madame  de 
Seinfeldt  instantly  ordered  her  palfrey  to 
be  prepared,  and  her  attendants  to  mount. 
4  I  leave  this  place,’  she  said,  4  which  a 
good  Christian  ought  never  to  have  en¬ 
tered,  I  leave  a  house  of  which  the  mas¬ 
ter  is  a  sorcerer,  the  mistress  a  demon 
who  dares  not  cross  her  brow  with  holy 
water,  and  their  trencher  companion  one 
who  for  a  wretched  pittance  is  willing  to 
act  as  match-maker  between  a  wizard 
and  an  incarnate  fiend!’  She  then  de¬ 
parted,  with  rage  in  her  countenance  and 
spite  in  her  heart.  The  Baron  of  Arn¬ 
heim  then  stepped  forward,  and  demanded 
of  the  knights  and  gentlemen  around, 
if  there  were  any  among  them  who  would 
dare  to  make  good  with  his  sword  the  in¬ 
famous  falsehoods  thrown  upon  himself, 
his  spouse,  and  his  kinswoman.  There 
was  a  general  answer,  utterly  refusing 
to  defend  the  Baroness  of  Steinfeldt’s 
words  in  so  bad  a  cause,  and  universally 
testifying  the  belief  of  the  company  that 
she  spoke  in  the  spirit  of  calumny  and 
falsehood.  4  Then  let  that  lie  fall  to  the 
ground  which  no  man  of  courage  will 
hold  up,’  said  the  Baron  of  Arnheim  ; 
4  only,  all  who  are  here  this  morning 
shall  be  satisfied  whether  the  Baroness 
Hermione  doth  or  doth  not  share  the  rites 
of  Christianity.’  The  Countess  of  Wald¬ 
stetten  made  anxious  signs  to  him  while 
he  spoke  thus :  and  when  the  crowd  per¬ 
mitted  her  to  approach  near  him,  she 
was  heard  to  whisper, — 4  O,  be  not  rash  ! 
try  no  experiment!  there  is  something 
mysterious  about  that  opal  talisman  ;  be 
prudent,  and  let  the  matter  pass  by.’ 
The  baron,  who  was  in  a  more  tower¬ 
ing  passion  than  well  became  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  which  he  made  pretence — although 
it  will  be  perhaps  allowed  than  an  affront 


so  public,  and  in  such  a  titne  and  place, 
was  enough  to  shake  the  prudence  of  the 
most  staid  and  the  philosophy  of  the  most 
wise, — answered  sternly  and  briefly — > 
4  Are  you,  too,  such  a  fool  V  and  re¬ 
tained  his  purpose.  The  Baroness  of 
Arnheim  at  this  moment  entered  the 
hall,  looking  just  so  pale  from  her  late 
confinement  as  to  render  her  lovely  coun¬ 
tenance  more  interesting,  if  less  anima¬ 
ted,  than  usual.  Having  paid  her  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  assembled  company,  with 
the  most  graceful  and  condescending  at¬ 
tention  she  was  beginningto  inquire  why 
Madame  de  Steinfeldt  was  not  present, 
when  her  husband  made  the  signal  for 
the  company  to  move  forward  to  the 
chapel,  and  lent  the  baroness  his  arm  to 
bring  up  the  rear.  The  chapel  was  nearly 
filled  by  the  splendid  company,  and  all 
eyes  were  bent  on  their  host  and  hostess 
as  they  entered  the  place  of  devotion  im¬ 
mediately  after  four  young  ladies,  who 
supported  the  infant  babe  in  a  light  and 
beautiful  litter.  As  they  passed  the 
threshold,  the  baron  dipt  his  finger  in 
the  font-stone  and  offered  holy  water  to 
his  lady,  who  accepted  it,  as  usual,  by 
touching  his  finger  with  her  own.  But 
then,  as  if  to  confute  the  calumnies  of 
the  malevolent  lady  of  Steinfeldt,  with  an 
air  of  sportive  familiarity  which  was 
rather  unwarranted  by  the  time  and  place, 
he  flirted  on  her  beautiful  forehead  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  moisture  which  remained 
on  his  own  hand.  The  opal,  on  which 
one  of  these  drops  had  lighted,  shot  out 
a  brilliant  spark  like  a  falling  star,  and 
became  the.  instant  afterwards  lightless 
and  colourless  as  a  common  pebble,  while 
the  beautiful  baroness  sunk  on  the  floor 
of  the  chapel  with  a  deep  sigh  of  pain. 
All  crowded  around  her  in  dismay.  The 
unfortunate  Hermione  was  raised  from 
the  ground  and  conveyed  to  her  chamber, 
and  so  much  did  her  countenance  and 
pulse  alter  within  the  short  time  necessary 
to  do  this,  that  those  who  looked  upon 
her  pronounced  her  a  dying  woman.  She 
was  no  sooner  in  her  own  apartment  than 
she  requested  to  be  left  alone  with  her 
husband.  He  remained  an  hour  in  the 
room,  and  when  he  came  out  he  locked 
and  double  locked  the  door  behind  him. 
He  then  betook  himself  to  the  chapel, 
and  remained  there  for  an  hour  or  more, 
prostrated  before  the  altar.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  most  of  the  guests  had  dispersed  in 
dismay  ;  though  some  abode  out  of  cour¬ 
tesy  or  curiosity.  There  was  a  general 
sense  of  impropriety  in  suffering  the  door 
of  the  sick  lady’s  apartment  to  remain 
locked  ;  but,  alarmed  at  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  her  illness,  it  was  some  time 
ere  any  one  dared  disturb  the  devotions 
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of  the  baron.  At  length  medical  aid 
arrived,  and  the  Countess  of  Waldstetten 
took  upon  her  to  demand  the  key.  She 
spoke  more  than  once  to  a  man  who 
seemed  incapable  of  hearing,  at  least  of 
understanding,  what  she  said.  At  length 
he  gave  her  the  key,  and  added  sternly, 
as  he  did  so,  that  all  aid  was  unavailing, 
and  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  all  stran¬ 
gers  should  leave  the  castle.  There  were 
few  who  inclined  to  stay,  when  upon 
opening  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which 
the  baroness  had  been  deposited  little  more 
than  two  hours  before,  no  traces  of  her 
could  be  discovered,  unless  that  there  was 
about  a  handful  of  light  grey  ashes,  like 
such  as  might  have  been  produced  by 
burning  fine  paper,  found  on  the  bed 
where  she  had  been  laid.  A  solemn  fu¬ 
neral  was  nevertheless  performed,  with 
masses  and  all  other  spiritual  rites,  for 
the  soul  of  the  high  and  noble  Ladv 
Hermione  of  Arnheim,  and  it  was  exactly 
on  that  same  day  three  years  that  the 
baron  himself  was  laid  in  the  grave  of 
the  same  chapel  of  Arnheim,  with  sword, 
shield,  and  helmet,  as  the  last  male  of  his 
family.” 


THE  RISING  SUN, 

(From  the  third  edition  of  the  new  Sacred 
Poem,  “  The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,”* 
rewriting  and  preparing  for  the  press,  by  the 
Author.) 

Unpublished. 


BenignantTy  Morn  walks  this  world  of  woe. 
Robed  in  her  rosy  vest,  and,  as  she  steps, 

His  mantle  black  upgathering,  stern  Night 
Upon  his  cloud-clad  pinions  sluggishly 
Wingeth  his  sullen  flight.  The  dewy  stars 
More  dimly  beam  upon  their  heaven-homes 
high. 

And  the  pale  Moon,  from  her  etherial  throne, 
Spectre-like,  looketh  down  upon  the  earth. 
Now  from  its  night-sleep  wakening,  and  the 
dews 

Of  the  chill  hours  off  shaking.  One  by  one 
The  diamonds  of  the  sky,  like  beautiful  dreams 
Scared  by  the  sun-rays,  vanish  into  light, 

And  mingle  with  the  morn,  ’till  she  alone, 

The  harbinger  of  the  sun-god — star  of  love, — 
Fairest  of  heaven’s  fair  host, — her  little  lamp 
Hangs  out  to  lure  the  lusty  Sun  once  more 
To  scale  the  weary  steep— his  fiery  steeds 
Upon  the  vault  updriving.  All  is  still ; 
Nature  not  yet  hath  shaken  off  her  sleep  ; 

Mute  are  the  tenants  of  the  field,  and  mute 
The  tongue  of  man,  and  every  eye  is  closed. 
The  hill  tops  now  with  golden  glories  glow. 
Seeming  like  the  vast  walls  of  Paradise, 

When  o’er  the  portal  of  the  envious  gate 
The  flashing  sword-flames  of  the  seraphs 
waved. 

A  robe  of  light  upon  the  sky  vault  comes. 
Gliding  all  noiselessly,  with  many  a  hue 


*  “  The  opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,”  a  sacred 
poem,  dedicated,  with  permission,  to  Professor 
Milman.  The  second  edition  has  lately  been 
published  by  Longman  &  Co,  the  first  appeared 
about  two  months  ago. 


Of  purple  woven  and  of  gleaming  gold, 

And  the  pure  rose  blush,  mantling  over  all. 
Wide  waves  its  banners  on  the  awakened 
heaven. 

He  comes  at  length — the  day  star  from  the  deep 
Of  the  illimitable  ocean  comes, 

Canopied  with  a  crown  of  golden  light 
Pillowed  in  clouds,  and  in  his  flashing  car 
Of  fiery  radiance  riding; — from  the  waves. 
Clothed  in  his  glory,  upward  travelleth  he, 
Upon  the  rock-belts  of  the  giant  main, 
Scattering  a  shadow  of  his  majesty  ; 

And  upon  all  the  barren  forms  of  glooms 
Flinging  his  own  bright  robes  of  softest  hue, 
Making  a  mockery  of  their  ruggedness. 

Rapidly  rising,  the  blue  steep  he  scales. 

And  on  the  hill-tops  lingereth  for  a  while 
With  the  blue  mountains  mingling,  till  at 
length 

High  in  the  azure  soars  his  glorious  orb. 

And  Morning  walks  upon  the  waking  world. 

Far  in  the  fiery  regions  of  the  East, 

In  long  array  the  white-robed  priests  proceed 
To  the  high  mountain  top,  waiting  the  Sun, 
When  from  the  turbulent  tumult  of  the  waves 
He  should  come  in  his  beauty  ;  for,  alas ! 

They  know  not  of  a  mightier  one  than  he. 

And  in  the  ruler  of  the  day,  see  they 
The  omnipotent  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

They  look  to  him,  as  to  a  God,  whose  throne 
Unquenchable  should  flame  for  ever  there, 
Life,  light  and  harmony,  with  equal  hand 
Scattering  benignant  on  the  realms  of  earth. 
They  mark  the  delicate  breezes — how  they 
roam 

To  greet  him  in  his  glorious  car — the  clouds. 
How  deck’d  in  purple  and  in  gold  they  coma 
To  be  his  canopy  in  the  heaven-vault  high  ; 
And  then  they  bow  themselves  before  his  lace. 
And  hail  him  as  a  deity,  so  bright 
Dwells  he  in  radiance  unapproachable. 

They,  alas !  know  not  that  his  beautiful  orb 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  the  viewless  One— 

The  name  of  God  in  characters  of  fire 
Writ  in  the  heavens, — the  visible  voice  of  Him 
Who  sitteth  in  his  shrine  of  fadeless  light. 

From  mortal  gaze  deep  hid,  or  dimly  seen 
In  that  life-giving  Sun,  and  yon  fair  Moon, 
And  those  star-flowrets  of  the  sky  that  be 
His  ministers,  and  the  shadows  of  His  might. 

E.  W.  COX. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

From  t>he  French  of  M.  de  Landine. 

( For  the  Olio .) 

If  lovre  and  gratitude  have  raised  altars 
and  created  deities,  fear  has  not  been  less 
active  and  devout.  Man  felt  his  weakness 
and  trembled  for  his  fate.  Born  without  his 
consent,  and  dying  in  like  manner,  he 
soon  learnt  that  a  power  superior  to  him¬ 
self  maintained  the  springs  of  life,  and 
which  might  make  his  days  longer  or 
happier,  as  it  pleased.  His  rude  and  gross 
ideas  soon  led  him  to  forget  that  he  owed 
his  homage  but  to  one  being,  the  creator 
of  ail :  he  could  no  longer  comprehend 
that  the  same  God  could  dispense  good 
and  evil,  benevolence  and  cruelty,  give 
the  blue  serenity  to  the  sky,  and  darken 
it  with  the  black  tempest,  and  hurl  the 
fatal  thunder.  He  divided  the  power  of 
his  God,  and  imagined  a  good  and  an  evil 
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one— a  remunerator  and  an  avenger.— 
From  this  moment,  every  thing  in  the 
universe,  that  struck  with  force  upon  his 
senses  and  passions,  became  an  object  of 
worship,  and  received  his  homage.  All 
nature  was  vivified,  and  became  a  deity. 
The  world  was  governed  by  genii,  whose 
business  it  was  to  watch  over  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  man,  and  provide  for  his  necessi¬ 
ties.  It  was  thus  that  he  peopled  with 
gods  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the 
waters. 

Then  was  still  wanting  to  his  idolatry 
other  motives  of  fear.  As  yet  he  had 
conceived  only  of  gods  that  might  serve 
or  injure  him  during  his  existence  upon 
earth.  There  must  be  a  delicious  abode, 
an  elysium  for  the  virtuous  and  good — a 
place  of  punishment,  a  tartarus,  for  the 
wicked.  There  must  also,  to  complete 
bis  system,  be  judges  to  decide  upon  his 
actions  ;  gods  to  ordain  punishments,  and 
ministers  of  cruelty  to  execute  them. 
These  beings  were  more  or  less  honoured 
as  they  were  conceived  to  be  formidable. 
Terror  prostrated  him  upon  the  earth  be¬ 
fore  his  imaginary  deities.  It  was  with  a 
trembling  hand  he  offered  his  sacrifices  ; 
it  was  not  till  after  numerous  purifications 
that  he  dared  address  to  them  his  prayers. 
All  the  nations  of  antiquity  acknowledged 
the  power  of  these  divinities,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  sacred  homage  they 
paid  them.” 


BALLAD. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Farewell  to  a’  my  3011I  holds  dear, 

To.  glen  and  mountain  wild. 

Where  oft  I’ve  shed  sae  mony  a  tear, 

And  mony  an  hour  beguiled  ! 

Farewell,  I  ne’er  shall  see  ye  mair. 

Nor  through  your  valleys  roam  ; 

My  heart  wi’  grief  is  stricken  sair— 
Farewell,  my  Highland  home. 

Farewell,  I  ne’er  shall  rove  again 
Your  heathery  hills  among. 

Nor  wander  down  the  lonely  glen. 

And  hear  the  throstle’s  song  ! 

My  ain  sweet  lassie’s  gane  frae  me, 

To  dwell  in  heaven  abune. 

And  nought  is  here  but  misery — 

Farewell,  my  Highland  home. 

Ah,  weel  I  ken  the  hour  we  met 
By  yonder  hillock  green. 

That  happy  hour  I’ll  ne’er  forget 
Till  death  hae  closed  my  een  ! 

Sae  winsome  was  her  bonny  smile, 

Sae  sweet  her  blue  eye  shone — 
Farewell — farewell,  my  native  isle, 

Farewell  my  Highland  home.  T.  F. 


OLD  HOLIDAY  AMUSEMENTS. 


The  following  portion  of  that  admirable 
work  “  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,” 


has  pleased  us  much,  and  we  think  it  will 
be  equally  gratifying  to  our  readers. 

<c  Resolving  in  our  minds,  as  we  old- 
mannered  people  often  do,  the  forms, 
rites  and  usages  of  earlier  days,  we  occa¬ 
sionally  regret  that  such  fashions,  by 
gradual  neglect,  have  passed  away,  and 
can  never  be  revived  to  give  that  feeling 
of  pleasure,  which  a  natural  growth 
seemed  to  have  inspired.  Some,  though 
probably  of  pagan  origin,  were  innocent 
and  harmless  practices  :  the  May-pole, 
with  all  its  flowery  wreaths,  so  often  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  dance  and  the  song,  is  now 
but  seldom  seen  where  we  have  known  it, 
especially  in  the  lace-making  counties, 
the  evening  and  almost  sole  recreation, 
after  long  hours  of  unhealthy  occupation, 
for  happy  groups  of 

•  Those  pale  maids  who  weave  their  threads 
with  bonej” 

and  it  gave  these  poor  villagers  a  transient 
glow  of  health,  seen  then  alone  ;  but  it  is 
gone  with  the  rest,  and  we  grieve  to  think 
how  little  remains  that  poverty  and  inno¬ 
cence  can  partake  of.  Others  were  of 
monkish  introduction  ;  yet  seemed  to  keep 
in  remembrance  the  revolutions  of  seasons 
and  events,  which,  though  recorded  else¬ 
where,  had  become  the  types  of  written 
things.  Yet  one  of  them,  in  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  moment,  I  have  at  times  wished, 
selfishly  enough,  perhaps,  consigned  to 
oblivion,  with  monks  and  monkish  deeds. 
(i  Christinassing,”  as  we  call  it,  the  de¬ 
corating  of  our  churches,  houses,  and 
market- meats  with  evergreens  is  yet  re¬ 
tained  among  us  ;  and  we  growers  of  such 
things  annually  contribute  more  than  we 
wish  for  the  demand  of  the  towns.  Sprays 
and  sprigs  may  be  connived  at,  but  this 
year  1  lost  most  of  my  beautiful  young 
holly-trees,  the  cherished  nurslings  of  my 
hedgerows.  The  holly,  though  indigen¬ 
ous  with  us,  is  a  very  slow  growing  tiee, 
and  certainly  the  most  ornamental  of  our 
native  foresters.  Its  fine  foliage  shining 
in  vigour  and  health,  mingling  with  its 
brilliant  coral  beads,  gives  us  the  cheering 
aspect  of  a  summer’s  verdure,  when  all 
besides  is  desolation  and  decay.  It  is  not 
only  grateful  to  the  eye,  but  gives  us 
pleasure,  when  we  trim  our  fences :  but 
no  sooner  do  they  become  young  trees,  in 
splendid  beauty,  than  the  merciless  hatchet, 
in  some  December’s  night,  lops  off  their 
heads,  leaving  a  naked  unsightly  stake  to 
point  out  our  loss ;  and  we  grieve  and 
are  vexed,  for  they  never  acquire  again 
comparative  beauty.  These  young  heads, 
that  we  have  been  robbed  of,  are  in 
especial  request  to  form  a  bush,  dependant 
from  the  centre  of  the  kitchen  or  the  ser¬ 
vants  hall,  which  in  this  season  of  licence 
and  festivity,  becomes  a  station  for  extra 
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liberty,  as  every  female  passing  under  it 
becomes  subject  to  the  salutation  of  her 
male  companion.  This  centre  bush  is 
often  the  object  of  particular  decoration, 
being  surrounded  by  the  translucent  berries 
of  the  mistletoe,  and  those  of  the  ivy, 
dipped  in  blue  and  white  starch.  But  at 
this  season  I  have  noticed  one  remarkable 
decoration  among  the  natives  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality.  A  large  white  turnip  is  stuck  as 
full  as  possible  of  black  oats,  so  as  to  hide 
almost  the  substance  in  which  they  are  set, 
and  sometimes  having  compartments  of 
white  oats ;  and  being  placed  upon  a 
candlestick,  or  some  other  elevation,  on 
the  manteltree,  presents  an  extraordinary 
hedge-hog  like  appearance.  The  first 
adoption  of  this  purely  rural  fancy,  and 
its  designation,  I  am  perfectly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  ;  but,  when  it  is  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  it  requires  attentive  examination  to 
detect  the  device. 


BEAUTY. 

IMITATE)}  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 
MADEMOISELLE  BERNARD. 

For  the  Olio. 


Beauty  is  a  form  divine, 

All  Low  down  before  her  shrine ; 

Day  returneth  to  the  world, 

That  her  charms  may  be  unfurl’d; 

And  at  night-time  Philomel 
Wakens  up  her  praise  to  tell. 

Flowers  that  spring  up,  bright  and  fair, 
Lend  their  charms  to  deck  her  hair  ; 

In  its  course  the  riv’let  stays, 

And  reflects  her  lovely  face 
On  its  surface,  then  glides  by, 
Murmuring  praises  merrily. 

Sea  and  earth  and  sky  are  her’s, 

All  are  Beauty’s  worshippers-  K, 

4h'ne  arts*. 

BRITISH  GALLERY. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

1 .  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds . 
James  Northcote,  R.  A. — A  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  this  veteran  limner’s  ;  but  in 
our  humble  opinion  he  has  painted  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  pictures  to  in¬ 
sure  him  hereafter  a  lasting  reputation, 
and  he  would  do  well  to  refrain  from 
attempting  any  more. 

2.  Beatrice  in  her  Arbour.  H.  How¬ 
ard,  R.  A. — An  engraving  from  this, 
is  among  the  number  of  beautiful  gems 
which  adorn  “  The  Anniversary”  of  this 
year.  We  like  the  engraving  better :  it 
possesses  more  repose,  and  depth  of  shade. 
This  may  be  termed  a  pretty  painting. 

10.  Highlanders  returning  from  Deer 
Stalking.  E.  Landseer,  A.  R.  A. — 
The  distinguishing  merits  of  this  artist  is, 
truth  to  nature,  combined  with  exquisite 


finishing,  qualities  which  must  ever  render 
his  works  valuable. 

21.  Autumn,  beech  trees  with  cattle . 

F.  R.  Lee. - Mr.  Lee  is  a  delightful 

landscape  painter.  No  one  can  imitate 
the  graceful  and  picturesque  forms  of  the 
beech  with  such  wonderful  truth.  We 
can  almost  fancy  the  leaves  fluttering. 
He  has  a  beautiful  light  touch,  and  has 
as  correct  an  eye  to  nature  as  Stanfield. 

52.  Child  in  a  Vandyke  dress.  J. 
Boaden. — A  beautifully  painted  head. 
Mr.  Boaden  has  a  firm  and  bold  style  of 
handling,  but  we  warn  him  not  to  be  too 
fond  of  gay  colours. 

55.  The  Young  Artist.  Mrs.  W. 
Carpenter.  A  performance  which  does 
infinite  credit  to  Mrs.  Carpenter’s  abi¬ 
lities. 

66.  Welch  Peasants  going  to  Mar¬ 
ket.  J.  Boaden. — A  well  executed  pic¬ 
ture  ;  but  let  Mr.  Boaden  be  careful  of 
treating  on  the  same  subject  too  often  ; 
beware  of  sameness,  it  betrays  a  lack  of 
invention.  He  had  a  similar  work  in 
last  year’s  collection  in  this  gallery. 

78.  The  Hookah  Bearer.  H.  W. 
Pickersgill,  R.  A. — An  excellent  speci¬ 
men  of  Mr.  Pickersgill’s  abilities  in  paint¬ 
ing  oriental  subjects. 

95.  Head  of  rm  Old  Lady.  J. 
Boaden.  —  This  is  the  best  picture  we 
have  ever  seen  of  this  artist’s.  The  flesh 
is  exquisitively  painted,  and  the  back 
ground  rich,  and  unites  well  with  every 
part. 

126.  Study  of  an  Infant's  head. — 
Mrs.  W.  Carpenter.- — Another  brilliant 
painting  from  this  lady,  who  is  an  honor 
toher  sex;  and  before  her  many  of  the 

lords  of  the  creation”  must  tfhide  their 
diminished  heads.” 

255.  A  Dutch  Girl. — G.  S.  Newton, 
A.  R.  A. — Finished  with  more  care, 
than  Mr.  Newton  is  generally  wont  to 
bestow  on  his  works. 

166.  The  Letter.  By  the  same.  Sim¬ 
ple  in  composition,  most  pathetic  in 
effect.  It  represents  a  young  female  sit¬ 
ting  with  her  head  hung  down,  holding 
an  opened  letter  in  her  hand,  and  by  the 
position  and  inclining  of  the  head  and 
neck,  the  intelligence  conveyed  is  of  a 
melancholy  nature.  It  is  painted  in  a 
broad  and  subdued  tone  of  colour,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  solemn  effect. 

256.  The  Poor  Dog.  E.  Landseer, 
A.  R.  A. — A  touching  picture  of  canine 
fidelity.  A  poor  dog  watching  the  grave 
of  his  dead  master. 

There  are  two  pleasing  Landscapes  by 
Miss  H.  Goldsmith.  A  View  in  the 
Regent’s  Park ,  and  View  of  the  Is¬ 
lands  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

445.  Landscape ,  Figures ,  and  Cat- 
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tie.  B.  Westall,  R.  A.— Mr.  Westall 
has  much  improved  the  appearance  of 
this  picture  since  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Rovai  Academy.  He  has  subdued  his 
yellows  to  a  cooler  and  more  natural 
tone  than  before. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  KISS. 

Thk  following-  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
very  striking  article,  full  of  pathos  and 
deep  interest,  which  adorns  the  pages  of 
Blackwood  for  the  present  month. 

David  Morgan  and  his  father,  for  some 
offence  against  the  laws  of  their  country, 
are  condemned  to  transportation  ;  the  old 
man  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life, 
David  for  14  years.  The  latter  is  a  man 
of  morose,  sullen,  and  moody  character. 
His  misconduct  involves  a  wife  and  a  child 
born  during  his  imprisonment,  in  poverty 
and  disgrace.  On  the  day  they  are  to 
leave  their  native  country,  David’s  wife 
seeks  an  interview  with  her  husband  with 
her  infant  in  her  arms.  They  meet  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  prison. 

44  She  could  not  speak.  Old  Morgan 
was  silent.  David,  in  a  hard,  unfeeling 
tone,  while  not  a  feature  of  his  face  relaxed 
from  its  rigid  harshness,  merely  said, 
4  You  are  come  at  last ;  I  thought  you 
might  have  found  your  way  here  a  little 
sooner.’  Hester  could  only  reply  by 
pointing  to  her  baby,  with  a  look  of  be¬ 
seeching  anguish,  which  seemed  to  say, 
4  Do  not  upbraid  me, — you  forget  I  have 
given  birth  to  this  innocent.’  The  mute 
appeal  appeared  to  touch  him ;  for  he 
took  her  hand,  and  gazing  for  a  moment 
upon  its  thin  white  fingers,  and  the  blue 
veins  that  were  not  used  to  be  so  visible, 
till  sickness  had  made  them  so,  he  kissed 
it.  Hester  drew  nearer — leaned  against 
her  husband’s  bosom — and  raising  the  in¬ 
fant  towards  his  lips,  whose  little  sparkling 
eyes  unclosed  themselves,  as  if  to  look 
upon  ils  father,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  scarcely 
articulate  voice,  4  Kiss  it,  too,  David, — ■ 
kiss  our  son,  and  bless  him.’  The  felon 
father  bowed  his  head  and  kissed  his  in¬ 
nocent  child,  while,  with  his  unfettered 
arm,  he  clasped  closer  to  his  breast  its 
weeping  mother.  Nature  asserted  her 
prerogative  for  an  instant  ;  the  husband 
and  ihe  father  prevailed  over  the  hardened 
criminal  ;  and  the  heart  of  David  owned 
that  he  was  both.  But  the  next  instant  he 
was  neither.  As  if  he  thought  it  became 
him  to  play  the  churl,  even  at  such  a 
moment,  or  that  he  should  lose  character 
with  his  new  companions,  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  round,  witnesses  of  this  scene,  he  put 
Hester  coldly  from  him,  and  muttered  as 


he  turned  away,  4  There — we  have  had 
enough  of  this  nonsense.’  ” 

The  child,  born  under  such  inauspicious 
circumstances,  turns  out  a  child  of  pro¬ 
mise,  and  becomes  the  pride  and  solace  of 
Hester’s  widowhood.  By  the  kindness  of 
an  eccentric  and  wealthy  individual,  Ed¬ 
mund,  for  such  is  her  son’s  name,  is  sent 
to  the  University,  takes  orders,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  Minister  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  was  born.  The  mystery  of  his  birth, 
though  frequently  the  subject  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  is  never  explained  to  him  ;  his 
mother,  from  tender  regard  to  his  feelings, 
keeping  concealed  from  him  all  knowledge 
of  his  father.  This  brief  outline  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  remainder 
of  the  story,  which  we  give. 

44  His  mother  entered  his  room  one 
morning  in  extreme  agitation.  4  You  have 
heard,’  said  she  with  a  faltering  voice, 
4  of  the  dreadful  business  that  took  place 
last  week  ;  the  murder,  for  so  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  of  one  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s 
gamekeepers,  in  a  scuffle  between  him 
and  the  poacher,  Isaac  Price.’ 

44  4  I  have,’  replied  Edmund,  4  and  the 
wretched  man  will  surely  be  hung  if  he  is 
taken.’ 

44  ‘  He  is  taken,’  answered  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
gan,  4  and  lodged  in  Monmouth  jail.’ 

“  4  It  is  the  law  of  God  and  man,’  said 
Edmund,  4  that  whoso  sheddeth  the  blood 
of  another,  his  own  blood  shall  be  the 
atonement.  This  Isaac  Price,  moreover, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  culprit  inured  to  many 
crimes  ;  one  who  has  walked  in  the  paths 
of  vice  all  his  life.  But  why  this  excessive 
agitation,  my  dear  mother?  What  is  it 
that  troubles  you  so  grievously,  and  that 
has  so  long  troubled  vou  V 

44  4  You  shall  know,  Edmund  ;  for  it 
is  better  you  should  hear  it  from  my  lips 
than  from  those  of  others,  and  conceal¬ 
ment  is  now  no  longer  possible.  Isaac 
Price  is  your  father  !’ 

4  4  4  My  father  !’  exclaimed  Edmund  ; 
and  he  spoke  not  another  word.  His 
mother  wept  bitterly.  For  several  mi¬ 
nutes  they  sat  in  silence  ;  the  thoughts  of 
Mrs.  Morgan  travelling  through  a  miser¬ 
able  past,  and  those  of  her  son  absorbed 
in  the  conflict  of  present  amazement  and 
future  suffering.  He  had  found  a  father, 
but  the  first  impulse  of  his  feelings  was  to 
blush  at  the  discovery.  He  had  learned 
the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  tinged  his  cheek  with  shame.  He 
waited  till  his  mother  became  more  calm, 
and  then  prepared  to  listen  to  a  tale  which 
he  knew  must  deeply  afflict  him.  She, 
with  as  much  composure  as  she  could 
command,  related  all  the  circumstances 
attending  her  marriage  with  David  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
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transported.  But  in  what  she  further  dis¬ 
closed,  Edmund  at  once  discovered  the 
cause  of  that  ceaseless  sorrow  which  had 
so  long  harassed  her.  The  term  of  his 
sentence  having  expired,  and  his  father 
being  dead,  David  obtained  a  passage 
back  to  England  ;  and  it  was  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  year  following  that  in  which 
Edmund  went  to  Oxford,  that  he  re-ap¬ 
peared  in  his  native  place.  He  did  not 
make  himself  known  ;  and  indeed  his 
appearance  was  so  altered  in  the  seventeen 
years  he  had  been  absent,  that  no  one 
could  have  recognised  him  at  first  sight. 
But  he  prowled  about  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  one  evening,  when  Hester  was  walking 
out  alone,  he  suddenly  presented  himself 
before  her.  She  was  alarmed,  thinking 
he  was  some  man  who  intended  to  insult 
or  perhaps  rob  her.  He  called  her  by 
her  name  ;  his  voice  awakened  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  him  in  her  memory,  and  gazing 
at  him  for  a  moment,  she  knew  it  was  her 
husband.  He  made  a  few  inquiries  about 
herself,  her  father,  and  her  children  ;  but 
told  her  he  never  meant  to  trouble  her 
by  claiming  her  as  his  wife.  ‘  I  am  poor 
enough,’  said  he,  (  and  I  suppose  you  are 
not  over  rich  ;  but  when  I  want  a  guinea, 
I  shall  not  be  particular  in  looking  to  you 
for  it ;  and  I  expect  you  will  not  begrudge 
getting  rid  of  me  upon  such  easy  terms. 
If  you  have  any  money  in  your  pocket 
now,  it  is  more  than  I  have  in  mine,  and 
a  few  shillings  will  be  acceptable  to  me.’ 
Hester  gave  him  what  she  had  ;  but  before 
she  couid  utter  a  word  in  reply,  he  had 
turned  upon  his  heel  and  entered  a  coppice 
by  the  road  side,  observing  as  he  went 
away,  4  Remember,  if  you  wish  to  be 
free  from  David  Morgan,  you  will  not 
deny  Isaac  Price,  whenever  he  sends  or 
watches  for  you.’  From  that  time  he  had 
continued  to  persecute  her ;  sometimes 
with  threatening  messages,  and  sometimes 
by  dogging  her  steps,  so  that  she  almost 
dreaded  to  leave  the  parsonage-house. 
How  he  contrived  to  live  she  could  only 
surmise  from  what  she  heard  about  him 
every  now  and  then  as  Isaac  Price,  till  at 
length  the  affray  between  him  and  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  game-keepers  led 
to  the  awful  catastrophe  which  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended  as  a  murderer. 
Then,  too,  it  began  to  be  whispered  in 
Tintern,  that  Isaac  Price  the  poacher  was 
no  other  than  David  Morgan,  who  had 
been  transported  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  and  who  was  the  father  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  young  man,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Morgan. 

Edmund  listened  to  this  recital  with 
deep  attention  ;  and,  when  it  was  con¬ 
cluded,  he  exclaimed,  after  a  short  pause, 
*  Mother,  I  will  see  my  father.  I  can  do 


nothing  for  him  in  this  world,  which  he 
must  soon  leave  :  but  he  is  not  prepared 
for  the  next ;  and  his  eternal  soul  must 
not  perish.  I  will  visit  him  in  prison, 
talk  with  him  ;  and  if  Almighty  God  bless 
my  purpose,  I  may  become  an  instrument 
in  his  hands  for  bringing  him  to  the  true 
repentance  of  a  contrite  sinner.’  There 
was  consolation  to  Hester’s  heart  in  these 
words  of  her  son ;  and  her  sorrow  was 
not  without  gladness,  when  she  thought  of 
the  good  work  which  filial  piety  might 
accomplish. 

C(  The  very  next  day,  Edmund  went 
to  Monmouth,  and  procured  an  interview 
with  Isaac  Price.  He  did  not  disclose 
himself ;  but  assumed  the  character  of  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Morgan  merely,  sent  by 
her  to  know  if  there  were  any  service 
which  she  could  render  him  in  his  present 
situation.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what 
feelings  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  him 
who  was  his  father-  in  the  degraded  con¬ 
dition  of  a  felon  and  a  murderer.  His 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  with  a  powerful  make  of 
body,  and  a  countenance  which  indicated 
a  rough  and  daring  spirit,  rather  than  the 
prevalence  of  ferocious  passions.  His  eye 
was  dull  and  heavy,  and  sunk  deep  into 
his  head  ;  and  on  his  right  cheek  there 
were  the  traces  of  a  severe  wound,  which, 
it  was  supposed,  he  had  received  in  his 
desperate  struggle  with  the  game-keeper. 
The  top  of  his  head  was  entirely  bald ; 
and  when  his  hat  was  off,  the  bold  pro¬ 
jection  of  his  forehead  gave  a  vigorous 
and  determined  character  to  the  general 
expression  of  his  face.  He  scarcely 
looked  at  Edmund  while  speaking  to  him  ; 
but  once  or  twice  their  eyes  met,  and — it 
might  be  fancy — but  his  manner,  seemed 
disturbed,  as  if  some  dimly  remembered 
resemblance  of  features  once  familiar  to 
him  were  suddenly  awakened  ;  for  Ed¬ 
mund  was  exceedingly  like  his  mother. — 
To  the  pretended  message,  of  which  Ed¬ 
mund  represented  himself  as  the  bearer, 
his  answer  was,  that  f  he  knew  of  no  ser¬ 
vice  which  Mrs.  Morgan,  or  any  body 
else,  could  render  him,  unless  she  could 
save  his  neck  from  the  halter  ;  and,  if  she 
would  supply  him  with  money  to  pay  the 
lawyers  well,  perhaps  he  might  get  off.’ 
Edmund,  who  felt  deeply  shocked  at  this 
reprobate  speech,  and  at  the  reckless  in¬ 
sensibility  it  evinced  of  the  awful  situation 
in  which  his  father  stood,  said,  he  would 
undertake  to  promise  for  Mrs.  Morgan, 
that  whatever  money  might  be  required  to 
obtain  for  him  the  utmost  benefit  of  legal 
assistance,  should  be  ready.  He  then  en¬ 
deavoured,  indirectly,  to  lead  him  into  a 
conversation  upon  the  nature  of  the  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  the  cer- 
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Iain  consequences  of  his  conviction  ;  but 
he  maintained  a  sullen  silence  ;  and,  at 
last,  manifested  no  equivocal  symptoms  of 
a  determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  inter¬ 
view.  Edmund,  therefore,  took  his  leave. 

“  It  wanted  full  two  months  of  the  time 
when  the  assizes  would  commence  ;  and, 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  Edmund 
sought  frequent  opportunities  (sometimes 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  a  week) 
of  visiting  his  father,  as  the  messenger  of 
Mrs.  Morgan  ;  but  at  none  of  these  visits 
did  David  give  him  to  understand  he  was 
indebted  for  this  solicitude,  on  her  part, 
to  that  which  was  the  real  cause.  Edmund 
at  length  beheld  the  ripening  harvest, 
which  was  to  reward  his  hallowed  labours. 
Inspired  with  a  holy  ardour,  beyond  what 
even  his  sacred  zeal  in  the  cause  of  heaven 
could  excite  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  his  fervent  piety  exalted  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  was  a  father’s  salvation 
he  was  seeking,  every  impulse  of  his  heart 
and  mind,  every  energy  which  religion 
could  animate,  was  employed  to  regenerate 
the  sinful  nature,  and  touch  the  hardened 
bosom,  of  the  criminal.  Much,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  was  accomplished,  when  he  had 
brought  him  into  such  a  state  of  feeling, 
that  lie  would  listen  patiently  and  atten¬ 
tively  to  his  mild  yet  earnest  exhortations, 
though  they  elicited  no  corresponding  de¬ 
monstrations  of  repentant  sorrow.  But 
most  was  he  rejoiced,  and  most  assured 
did  he  then  feel  of  ultimate  success,  when, 
as  he  was  one  evening  about  to  depart, 
after  having  enforced,  with  more  than  his 
usual  eloquence,  the  great  doctrine  of  a 
sincere  repentance  and  a  true  reconcilia¬ 
tion  unto  God,  through  the  Redeemer,  his 
father  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a 
voice  of  supplication  almost,  rather  than 
of  inquiry,  said,  ‘  When  shall  I  see  you 
again,  sir  V  He  had  never  before  asked 
a  similar  question :  he  had  never  before 
manifested  the  slightest  desire  for  his 
return  ;  and  his  doing  so  now,  was  a  grate¬ 
ful  evidence  to  Edmund  that  his  awakened 
heart  began  to  hunger  for  the  words  of 
eternal  life, — for  the  consolation  of  be¬ 
lieving,  with  a  devout  and  lively  faith, 
that  f  if  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faith¬ 
ful  and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our  errors, 
and  to  make  us  clean  from  all  wickedness.* 
Nor  was  this  a  delusive  promise.  The 
seed  of  righteousness  had  been  sown  ;  the 
tree  had  taken  root ;  and  the  diligent  la¬ 
bourer  in  the  vineyard  saw  its  green 
branches  shoot  forth,  bearing  goodly  and 
pleasant  fruit.  , 

‘e  The  day  of  trial  came,  and  David  was 
arraigned  as  a  criminal  before  man  ;  but 
stood  before  his  judges  as  one  who,  hav¬ 
ing  made  his  peace  with  God,  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  atone  for  the  life  he  had  taken. 


by  the  just  forfeiture  of  his  own.  He  was 
convicted,  and  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  him.  He  heard  it  with  an  air  of 
composure  and  resignation,  which  even 
they  who  knew  not  the  conversion  that 
had  been  wrought  within  him,  still  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  workings  of  a  contrite  heart, 
and  not  as  the  insensibility  of  an  obdurate 
and  callous  one.  He  returned  to  his  cell, 
and  greeted  Edmund,  whomheTound  wait¬ 
ing  for  him,  with  a  serene  smile  that  seemed 
to  say,  f  The  last  mortal  pang  will  soon 
be  past,  and  you  have  taught  my  soul  how 
to  pray  for  mercy,  and  hope  for  happiness 
hereafter.’  The  short  interval  that  remain¬ 
ed  to  him  before  he  ascended  the  scatfold 
was  so  employed,  and  his  demeanour  such, 
that  Edmund’s  heart  yearned  to  receive  a 
blessing  from  lips  which  were  now  washed 
pure  from  guilt.  He  could  not  endure  the 
thought  that  his  father  should  quit  the 
world  in  ignorance  that  the  son,  whom  he 
knew  not,  had  been  a  shining  light  to 
shew  him  the  path  of  salvation.  And  yet 
he  feared  lest  the  disclosure  might  dis¬ 
compose  his  thoughts,  and  bring  him  back 
again  to  earth.  He  was  thus  unresolved, 
and  the  fatal  morning  approached.  Ed¬ 
mund  passed  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
night  with  his  father,  in  those  solemn 
exercises  of  devotion  which  are  the  fitting 
preparations  of  an  immortal  soul  for  hea¬ 
ven.  The  dim  light  of  a  lamp  fell  upon 
his  features  as  he  bent  over  a  bible  which 
lay  open  before  him,  and  from  which  he 
was  reading  such  passages  as  were  most 
appropriate  to  the  situation  of  his  father. 

“  David  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with 
sudden  emotion,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  It  is 
very  striking  *.’  Edmund  looked  up.  f  I 
was  thinking  at  that  moment,*  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘  of  one  whom  it  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  me  to  see  ere  I  die,  though  I  have 
never  mentioned  her  to  you,  sir,  as  my 
wife.  But  you  are  her  friend,  and  I  hope 
you  have  found  cause  to  speak  of  me  to 
her  in  such  a  way  that  I  may  feel  assured 
of  her  forgiveness  for  all  the  misery  I  have 
occasioned  her.’ 

“  ‘  Myr  Mother,*  exclaimed  Edmund, 
with  an  emphatic  solemnity  of  voice,  “  is 
on  her  knees  this  night,  to  pray  for  you, 
and  to  join  her  intercessions  with  those  of 
your  son.’ 

“  David’s  breathing  was  quick,  and  his 
whole  frame  violently  agitated,  but  he 
could  not  utter  a  word. 

“  ‘  Father  1’  cried  Edmund,  and  knelt 
before  him. 

“  David  took  his  son’s  hands,  and 
pressed  them  convulsively  to  his  bosom, 
but  still  he  could  not  speak,  though  he 
wept  as  a  child.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
struggle  was  over/and  he  was  able  calm¬ 
ly  to  learn  how  mysteriously  the  will  of 
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God  had  brought  about  his  conversion  by 
the  holiness  of  his  own  issue. 

“  The  morning  dawned,  and  only  a 
few  hours  now  remained  before  he  would 
have  to  suffer  the  brief  agony  of  a  death 
which  no  longer  appalled  him  by  its  ter¬ 
rors.  He  earnestly  entreated  Edmund  to 
accompany  him  to  the  scaffold,  that  he 
might  see  with  how  much  Christian  forti¬ 
tude  he  could  meet  his  doom.  It  was  a 
dreadful  task,  but  he  shrunk  not  from  it. 
He  walked  by  his  father’s  side.  As  they 
passed  through  one  of  the  yards  leading 
to  the  place  of  execution,  David  stopped 
and  spoke  to  his  son.  f  It  was  on  this 
very  spot,’  said  he,  f  that  I  first  looked 
upon  you,  then  an  infant  in  the  arms  of 
your  mother ;  and  she  held  you  to  me, 
and  bade  me  kiss  you  ;  and  I  did  so.  It 
was  my  first  kiss.  Receive  here,  my 
son,  my  last;  and,  if  I  am  worthy  to 
beg  a  blessing  from  heaven  upon  you,f 
may  your  life  be  spared  till  a  child  of 
your  own  shall  smooth  your  path  to  the 
grave,  as  you  have  smoothed  mine  !’  So 
saying,  he  bent  forward,  pressed  his  lips 
gently  on  the  forehead  of  Edmund,  then 
walked  on  with  a  firm  step,  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  David  Morgan  had  satisfied 
alike  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  by’  ren¬ 
dering  life  for  life.” 
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INCREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

In  a  valuable  article  upon  the  Slate 
and  Prospects  of  the  Country ,  in  the  last 
No.  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  follow¬ 
ing  correct  statement  is  given  of  the  rate 
at  which  population  is  advancing  in  the 
United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  able  writer  says,  the 
capitals  of  Petersburg}},  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Brussels,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Frankfort, 
Milan,  Munich,  Stuttgard,  Stockholm, 
and  the  territories  to  which  they  belong, 
are  all  swelling  in  extent  and  numbers. 
New  habitations  every7  where  strike  the 
eye  ;  fresh  manufactories  and  establish¬ 
ments  are  springing  up  ;  and  if  one  pays 
a  second  visit  to  almost  any  district  of 
Europe,  a  few  years  after  the  first,  the 
multiplication  of  the  human  species  be¬ 
comes  almost  as  obvious  to  the  eye,  as  the 
inspection  of  statistical  tables  makes  it  to 
the  understanding.  In  this  respect  Eng¬ 
land  has,  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  outstripped  all  the  countries  of  the 
continent.  London  has  increased  to  a 
size  which  nearly  rivals  the  populousness 
of  Babylon,  Ninevah,  Rome,  Pekin,  and 
Canton.  Glasgow  has  advanced  from 
50  or  60,000  to  160,000  ;  and  Edin¬ 


burgh,  Manchester,  Paisley,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Norwich,  Brighton,  Cork,  Belfast, 
and  some  other  places,  have  increased 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
population  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot¬ 
land  was,  in 

1801 . 10,942,646. 

1811  . . .  12,596,803. 

1821  .  14,391,631. 

The  Population  of  Ireland  was  estimated,  in 

1672  by  Sir  William  Petty,  at .  1,320,000 

1695  by  Captain  Smith .  1,034,102 

1712  by  Thomas  Dobbs,  Esq. .  2,099,094 

1726  .  2,309,106 

1754  by  Hearth  Money  Collectors  ..  2,372,631 

1785  .  2,845,932 

1792  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beaufort . . .  4,088,226 

1805  by  T.  Newenham,  Esq .  5,395,456 

1814  by  incomplete  Census  of  1812  . .  5,937,856 
1821  Return  under  the  Population 

Act . 6,801,827 

By  the  last  census,  then,  it  appears 
that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  together,  amounted  to  2  i, 193,458, 
and  probably  at  this  moment,  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  25,000,000.  At  no  period 
in  the  annals  of  Europe,  has  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  its  numbers  made  such  ad¬ 
vances  ;  and  it  is  still  advancing  with  un¬ 
diminished  activity. 


MAXIMS  OF  PRUDENCE. 

Money  is  the  sinews  of  war,  and  the 
object  of  mens’  affection  ;  that  prince  who 
is  rich  in  treasure,  becomes  puissant  in  the 
one,  and  absolute  master  of  the  other. 

Taxes  and  impositions  ought  to  be  in  a 
state,  as  sails  in  a  ship,  not  to  charge 
and  overlade  it,  but  to  conduct  and 
assure  it. 

The  General  Season  for  the  coming 
in  of  Green  Peas. — In  that  extremely 
valuable  work  The  English  Gardener , 
by  Mr.  Cobbett,  we  find  the  following 
curious  anecdotal  detail  interwoven  with 
his  instructions  and  remarks  upon  the 
most  approved  modes  of  propagating 
and  cultivating  the  Pea.  The  late  King 
George  the  Third,  reigned  so  long  that 
his  birth-day  formed  a  sort  of  season  with 
gardeners,  and,  ever  since  I  became  a 
man,  I  can  recollect  that  it  was  alw'ays 
deemed  rather  a  sign  of  bad  gardening  if 
there  were  not  green  peas  in  the  garden 
fit  to  gather  on  the  fourth  of  June.  It 
is  curious  that  green  peas  are  to  be  had 
as  early  in  Long  Island,  and  in  the  sea¬ 
board  part  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
as  in  England,  though  not  sowed  there, 
observe,  until  very  late  in  April,  while 
our’s  to  be  very  early,  must  be  sowed 
in  the  month  of  December  or  January. 

It  is  still  more  curious,  that  such  is  the 
effect  of  habit  and  tradition,  that,  even 
when  I  was  in  America,  (1819,)  people 
talked  just  as  familiarly  as  in  England, 
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about  having1  green  peas  on  the  King's 
birth-day,  and  were  just  as  ambitious  for 
accomplishing  the  object ;  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  gentleman  who  had  been  a  repub¬ 
lican  officer  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  who  told  me  that  he  always  got  in 
his  garden,  green  peas  fit  to  eat  on  old 
Uncle  George's  birth-dayT. 


AXIOM  AND  MAXIM. 

The  words  axiom  and  maxim  are  some¬ 
times  indifferently  used  one  for  the  other, 
but  very  improperly.  The  first,  as  it  is 
applied  in  arts  and  sciences,  signifies  a 
principle  already  established,  an  indu¬ 
bitable  truth  generally  known,  a  pro¬ 
position,  the  truth  of  which  speaks  at 
once  for  itself,  and  requires  no  circumlo¬ 
cution  to  prove  it.  A  maxim  is  a  sen¬ 
tentious  thought,  an  idea  commonly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  energetically  expressed. 

FIRST  EUROPEAN  COINS. 

According  to  Dr.  Ancurviilo,  the  first 
money  was  struck  by  Phedori  of  Argos, 
a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus,  and  was  so 
made  as  to  be  separable  into  eight  parts. 


Cugtomg  of  3$artousJ 
Countmg. 


CHINESE  FESTIVALS.* 

The  fourth  of  February  is,  throughout 
the  celestial  empire  (China),  a  great  holi¬ 
day.  It  is  called  Ying-chun,  i.  e. 
meeting  the  spring,  the  succeeding  day, 
when  the  sun  enters  the  fifteenth  de¬ 
gree  of  Aquarius,  being  considered  the 
commencement  of  the  spring’s  season. 
It  is  a  sort  of  Lord  Mayor’s  day.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  district  goes  forth 
in  great  pomp,  carried  on  men’s  shoulders, 
in  an  open  chair,  with  gongs  beating, 
music  playing,  and  nymphs  and  satyrs, 
seated  among  artificial  rocks  and  trees, 
carried  in  procession.  He  goes  to  the 
general  parade  ground,  on  the  east  side 
of  Canton,  on  the  following  day,  being 
Lapehun,  the  first  day  of  spring,  in  a 
similar  style.  There  a  buffalo,  with  an 
agricultural  god  made  of  clay,  having 
been  paraded  through  the  streets,  and 
pelted  by  the  populace  to  impel  its  la¬ 
bours,  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  solemn 
state  ;  then  this  official  priest  of  spring 
gives  it  a  few  strokes  with  a  whip,  and 
leaves  it  to  the  populace,  who  pelt  it  with 
stones  till  it  is  broken  to  pieces ;  and  so 
the  foolish  ceremony  terminates.  The 
due  observance  of  this  ancient  usage  is 
supposed  to  contribute  greatly  to  an 
abundant  year. 

*  Lit.  Gaz. 
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PETER  THE  GREAT. 

The  renowned  Czar  being  at  West- 
minster-hall  in  term-time,  and  seeing 
multitudes  of  people  swarming  about  the 
courts  of  law,  asked  one  of  the  persons 
about  him,  ‘c  Who  all  these  busy  people 
were,  and  what  they  were  about?”  and 
being  answered  <c  They  are  lawyers,” — 
“  Lawyers  !”  returned  he  with  great  vi¬ 
vacity,  “  why,  I  have  but  four  in  my 
whole  kingdom  ;  and  I  design  to  hang 
two  of  them  as  soon  as  I  return  home.” 


DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

The  Literary  Colossus  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  death  having  robbed  him  of 
many"  friends,  was  desirous  to  form  new 
acquaintances,  to  keep ,  he  said,  friend¬ 
ship  in  repair. 


SCOTTISH  CHARM  TO  MAKE  GOOD  ALB. 

When  you  have  put  the  water  to  the 
malt,  go  three  times  round  the  vat  with 
the  sun,  and  take  out  three  buckets  full 
of  water  ; — then  go  three  times  round  the 
vat  against  the  sun,  and  put  in  three 
bushels  of  malt,  and  the  flavour  and 
strength  of  the  al8  will  be  wonderfully 
improved. 

CONUNDRUM. 

Why  is  a  beggar  like  a  lawyer  ? — Be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  Solicitor.  A. 


COCKNEY  CONUNDRUM. 

Why  was  Julius  Caesar  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  potatoe  ?  Because  he  was  a  com¬ 
mon-taler  ( a  Commentator.) 

SHARP  REPLY. 

Lord  Evelyn  Stuart,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  and  an  officer  of  the  guards,  wore 
long  moustaches,  and  appeared  thus  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was 

a  member.  One  day,  Mr.  C - g  thus 

addressed  him  :  “  My  Lord,  now  the 

war  is  over,  wont  you  put  your  mousta¬ 
ches  on  the  Peace  Establishment  ?" — 
<s  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  do  that ; 
but  meanwhile,  I  would  advise  you  to  put 
your  tongue  on  the  Civil  List."  The  Com¬ 
mons  were  at  the  time  debating  on  the 
payment  of  the  Civil  List. 

EPIGRAM. 

The  bearers  were  beating  quick  march  on  the 
road, 

To  convey  Hodge’s  wife  to  her  long  last  abode, 
Hodge  stopped  their  career,  saying,  “  Pray 
take  your  leisure, 

What’s  the  use,  friends,  of  making  a  toil  of  a 
pleasure  V* 

Alford.  J*  R.  Quarmby. 
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DATE. 


May  14 


DAYS. 


15 


16 


Thurs 


St.  Pontius. 

mar,  a.d.  258 
High  Water, 

Oh  a('t  0m.  mor. 
Oh - ~3m  after 


17 


18 


Fri. 


Sat. 


DIARY. 


A  11- 


DATE  . 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


May  14 


k 


aft  4 


SUN, 


Sts.  Peter, 
drew,  &c. 

Sun  ris  15m 

—sets  46 - / 

St  John  Nepomu- 
con  martyred 
A.  d.  1383. 
High  Water, 

15m  after  lmor 
37m - -l  aft. 


4th  Sunday  after 
Easter. 

l k s s .  forthe  DAY 
6  c.  Deuter  morn 

\7  c. - even 

St.  Paschal  Bay- 
Ion. 


15 


16 


17 


1464 — Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Hexham,  in 
Northumberland,  when  the  Yorkists  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Lancastrians.  The 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Royal  Family  after  this 
overthrow  was  extremely  distressing,  Queen  Mar¬ 
garet  and  her  son  being  compelled  to  embark  for 
Flanders,  while  her  ill-fated  husband  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  conceal  himself  in  Lancashire,  relying 
for  support  upon  the  adherents  of  his  house. — 
The  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet  tells  us,  that  the 
Queen,  after  this  fatal  battle,  in  her  attempt  to 
reach  the  sea-side,  fell  among  banditti,  who  plun¬ 
dered  her  and  her  few  followers  of  all  their  gold 
and  jewels.  While  they  were  dividing  the  spoil, 
Margaret  and  her  son  escaped,  but  escaped  only 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  ferocious  savage,  who 
was  rushing  upon  them  with  his  bared  weapon. 
Despair  nerved  the  Queen — “  This  is  the  son  of 
your  Kirg,”  said  she  to  the  robber,  “  under  your 
protection  I  place  him,  and  myself,  your  Queen.” 
Struck  by  this  noble  confidence,  the  generous  out¬ 
law  became  ah  affectionate  servant,  and  guarded 
the  royal  wanderers  with  the  most  tender  care 
to  Bamborough  Castle,  whence  they  sailed  for 
Sluys. 

These  holy  martyrs  suffered  in  the  time  of  Optimus, 
the  proconsul  of  Asia,  who  inflicted  on  them  the 
worst  of  torments,  after  which  they  were  be¬ 
headed  a.d.  250. 

1826.— Expired  on  this  day,  Elizabeth- Alexiowna, 
Empress  of  Russia,  jet.  46,  relict  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  This  amiable  empress,  whose  life  was 
filled  with  acts  of  beneficence,  adorned  by  all  that 
can  dignify  human  nature,  never  recovered  the 
shock  which  she  sustained  on  the  death  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  upon  whom  she  attended  during  his  last 
illness  with  unremitting  and  devoted  affection. 

Our  saint,  who  was  born  at  Tovie  Hermosa,  in  1540, 
embraced  the  order  of  the  bare-footed  Francis¬ 
cans.  After  a  life  spent  in  prayer  and  penance, 
he  expired  in  1592. 

1828.— Died  on  this  day  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  after 
a  confinement  of  forty-two  years,  as  a  lunatic, 
Margaret  Nicholson,  she  having  been  so  declared 
on  her  trial  for  making  an  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  late  king. 

18  979. — Anniversary  of  the  murder  of  King  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  King  Edgar,  near  Corfe  Castle,  by 
his  step-mother  Elfrida,  the  circumstance  that 
closed  the  life  of  the  unoffensive  Edward,  is  thus 
related  by  an  able  historian  : — “  One  day  whilst 
hunting  in  Dorsetshire,  he  quitted  his  retinue, 
and  rode  on  to  the  residence  of  the  vile  Elfrida, 
whose  opposition  to  his  accession  he  had  for¬ 
given  in  order  to  pay  her  visit.  Hot  with  the 
chase,  he  asked  for  some  refreshment,  and  that 
wicked  woman,  while  she  presented  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  draught,  caused  an  attendant  villain,  to 
stab  the  unsuspecting  king.  Who  upon  receiving 
the  fatal  stroke,  spurred  his  horse  to  escape,  but 
soon  fell  fainting  from  his  saddle,  and  was  found 
by  the  pursuing  ruffians  just  dead  with  his  foot 
entangled  in  the  stirrup.  The  ambitious  mur- 
theress  endeavoured  by  numberless  penances  and 
many  charities  to  cover  the  vile  act,  but  she  died 
detested  by  the  people,  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  whilst  the  spotless  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  slaughtered  king  gave  him  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  saint  and  the  name  of  a  martyr. 

19  1744 — Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  late  Queen 

Charlotte,  mother  of  our  present  Sovereign.  Her 

majesty  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  ot  Meek- 
lenburgh  Strelitz,  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  north  of 
Germany. 

Errata.— In  the  middle  of  the  second  column,  p.  264,  for  seemed  read  ceased ;  and  29  lines 
from  bottom  of  1st  column,  p.  265,  for  unbind  read  umber'd , 


Mond. 


19 


St*  Eric,  King  of 
Sweden,  mar¬ 
tyred  A.  d.  i  15 1 
Full  Moon, 

48m  after  7  ev 
High  Water. 

1  37m.  after  2  mor 
i  57m. - 2  aft 


Tues. 


StPeter  Celestine, 
d. 1296. 

Sun  ris  9m  aft  4 
- sets  52 -  7 
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See  page  308. 
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A-ZEEM  AND  HUSSUNNEAH ; 

A  PERSIAN  MORAL. 

For  the  Olio . 


In  one  of  the  beautiful  vallies  which 
•enrich  the  pleasant  laud  of  Persia,  dwelt 
a  rich  and  venerable  shepherd,  styled, 
among  his  brethren  of  the  pastures,  Ha- 
roonthe  Happy;  and  happy  indeed  he 
was,  if  wealth  more  than  he  required— a 
benevolent  heart — a  serene  and  unsullied 
soul — a  healthy  age,  and  sons  affectionate 
and  virtuous,  could  render  the  man  and 
-the  father  happy. 

In  the  same  valley  also  resided  an  old 
shepherd,  who  was  the  envy  of  some  few 
worldly  minds  for  his  wealth  in  flocks 
and  pastures ;  but  by  the  wise  and  good 
he  passed  unenvied — for  gold  was  to  Ha- 
deed  more  precious  than  the  Word  of  the 
Prophet ;  and  virtue  and  goodness  were, 
in  his  estimation,  worthless  as  the  weeds 
of  the  wilderness,  and  the  unprofitable 
sands  of  the  desert.  So  sordid,  indeed, 
was  his  nature,  that  he  would  have  been 

Vol.  nr.  x 


shunned  by  all  good  men,  but  for  one 
possession,  which  drew  the  eyes  of  young 
and  old  towards  his  dwelling— this  trea¬ 
sure  was  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Hus- 
sunneah.  As  a  lily  among  the  humble 
herbage  of  the  fields,  and  a  pearl  among 
the  pebbles  of  a  stream,  was  the  daughter 
of  Hadeed  the  Iron-hearted,  for  so  was 
he  called.  To  please  her  ear  the  young 
shepherds  of  the  valley  instructed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  songs  of  Hafiz,  singing  them 
to  the  airs  of  their  favourite  musician, 
Cantimir  ;  and  she  could  not  wander  in 
the  clusters  of  cedar  at  sunset  without 
hearing,  from  their  concealments,  the 
gentle  voices  and  tuneful  tambours  of 
many  a  modest  shepherd,  warbling  out 
her  name,  set  in  the  verses  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  poet,  like  a  peerless  jewel  in  pre¬ 
cious  gold.  The  voice,  however,  which 
most  frequently  met  her  ear,  and  most 
delighted  it,  was  the  young  and  comely 
Azeem’s,  a  humble  herdsman  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  flocks,  and  son  of  an  old  friend  and 
yoke-fellow  of  Hadeed,  till  the  latter  grew 
rich,  and  the  father  of  Azeem,  sinking  into 
poverty,  became  his  dependent. 

Hussunneah  and  Azeem  had  been  the 
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delight  of  each  other’s  eyes  from  child¬ 
hood  ;  and  as  the  manliness  of  the  one 
and  the  beauty  of  the  other  ripened,  that 
pleasure  which  they  had  long-  secretly 
enjoyed  in  beholding-  each  other,  now 
went  deeper  into  their  natures,  and  be¬ 
came  a  gratification  of  the  heart  father 
than  of  the  eyes.  Hadeed  beheld  their 
growing  affection  with  no  uneasy  appre¬ 
hensions  for  he  felt  that  he  cpuld  in  a 
moment  pull  down  the  aspirations  of  the 
one,  and  crush  the  hopes  of  the  other, 
without  one  tear  or  touch  of  remorse. 
In  an  evil  hour — for  it  destroved  the  pas¬ 
sionate  dream  of  years— Aze'em,  finding 
his  mastei  in  a  more  gentle  mood  of  mind 
than  was  habitual  with  him,  betrayed  the 
cherished  secret  of  his  heart,  and  'imme¬ 
diately  received  that  contemptuous  refusal 
which  he  might  have  looked  for  from  a 
father  who  would  have  willingly  bartered 
the  beauty  of  his  daughter  for  gold.  This 
stern  denial  plunged  the  young  lovers  into 
despair  ;  and  they  no  longer  met,  as  was 
their  wont,  pleasure  beaming  from  their 
faces,  and  passion  burning  in  their  eyes. 
The  gentle  Hussunneah  now  sat  alone  in 
the  shade,  working  her  silken  webs,  and 


weeping  as  she  wove  them :  whilst  poor 
Azeem,  with  a  heavy  heart,  led  forth  his 
flocks  to  graze,  choosing  such  retired 
spots  as  suited  with  the  isolation  of  his 
mind. 

In  one  of  these  moods  of  despair,  he 
had  flung  himself  on  the  margin  of  a 
spring,  and  was  pouring  the  eloquence  of 
his  sorrow  on  the  air,  when  Haroon,  the 
benevolent  shepherd,  hearing  his  cries, 
halted  to  listen  what  might  be  their  im¬ 
port.  He  heard  enough  to  induce  him  to 
advance  to  the  spot  from  whence  they 
proceeded,  where  he  beheld  the  unhappy 
Azeem  lying  with  his  face  to  the  ground, 
bewailing  his  poverty  and  the  defeat  of 
his  hopes  with  bitter  tears.  The  good 
shepherd  was  moved,  and  in  a  gentle 
voice  thus  addressed  him 

My  son,  why  weepest  thou,  as  if 
thy  heart  were  a  spring  of  sorrow,  and 
thy  cheeks  the  channels  for  tears  ?  Grief, 
at  thy  age,  should  be  as  the  night-dew  on 
a  leaf,  which  vanishes  with  the  first  sun¬ 
beam  ;  but  thy  sorrow  welleth  like  a 
spring  in  the  sands.  Unhappy  child ! 
acquaint  me  with  thy  misery  :  for  I  have  ' 
been  young,  and  have  known  the  hopes 
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and  disappointments  of  youth—- 1  am  old, 
and  the  experience  of  age  may  counsel 
and  console  thee.” 

Azeem  lifted  his  head  from  the  earth, 
and  looked  on  the  venerable  Haroon  in 
profound  silence,  as  if  surprised  that  his 
misery  had  found  pity  from  man.  The 
silvery  beard  and  the  gentle  expression  of 
countenance  of  the  stranger  in  a  moment 
won.  the  confidence  of  the  artless  Azeem  ; 
and  rising  from  the  ground,  he  threw 
himself  into  his  arms,  and  related  his 
simple  story. 

“  Turn  your  eyes,  O  reverend  man, 
toward  yonder  cluster  of  palms  and  cedars 
— for  there,  in  that  pleasant  shade,  dwells 
the  cruel  Hadeed,  the  father  of  my  Hus- 
sunneah.  That  rude  hut,  the  humble 
neighbour  of  the  pleasant  home  of  the 
lord  of  this  valley,  is  the  desolate  dwelling 
of  my  father  and  two  I  infant  brothers. 
Plenty  and  fatness  fall  with  every  rain 
from  heaven  upon  the  pastures  of  Hadeed  ; 
but,  upon  the  home  of  the  wretched 
Azeem,  barrenness  and  leanness.  I,  alas ! 
have  no  flocks  to  lead  among  the  hills — 
no  golden  fleeces  for  the  shearer,  and 
therefore  am  I  despised.  It  was  but  now 
that  I  offered  myself  to  Hadeed  to  be  the 
son  of  his  old  age — I  asked  of  him  the 
hand  of  my  Hussunneah :  it  was  in  an 
evil  hour  for  the  hopes  of  the  unhappy 
Azeem  1  f  felt  not  till  that  hour  that  I 
was  poor- — I  forgot  till  then  the  riches  of 
Hadeed.  He  spurned  me  from  his  feet— 
he  has  driven  me  from  the  humble  home 
of  my  birth,  and  the  valley  of  my  early 
days.  Hadeed  is  too  powerful  to  be  just. 

I  have  entreated  with  tears  that  I  might 
remain  in  the  land  of  my  fathers — I  have 
sworn  by  the  Holy  Prophet  never  again 
to  speak  to  him  of  Hussunneah — I' have 
asked  that  I  might  conduct  the  flocks  which 
are  driven  to  pasture  on  hills  remotest 
from  the  spot  most  dear  to  me  : — he  has 
denied  me  all — and  I  am  driven  forth  to 
wander  an  outcast,  for  no  crime  but  love. 
My  father  is  aged — who  shall  support  his 
trembling  steps  to  the  grave  ?  My  brothers 
are  young — who  shall  be  a  father  and  a 
brother  to  them,  when  their  father  steeps 
in  the  narrow  house,  and  their  brother’s 
feet  tread  a  homeless  land  ?  O  misery, 
misery  !  What  son  of  man  was  ever  so 
forsaken  of  Heaven  as  the  miserable 
Azeem !” 

The  kind  Haroon  wept  to  hear  his 
eloquent  grief,  and  said,  “  My  son,  be 
of  good  cheer  !  Thou  shalt  return  with 
me  to  the  pastures  of  Hadeed;  l  will 
intercede  for  thee,  and  God  and  the  Holy 
Prophet  willing,  thou  mayest  yet  be 
happy.”  A  faint  ray  of  hope  beamed 
from  the  sorrowful  eyes  of  Azeem,  as 
he  looked  on  the  sincere  face  of  the  aged 


shepherd  ;  and  he  resigned  himself  to  his 
guidance.  It  was  not  long  ere  they  had 
entered  a  narrow  defile,  which  wound 
downward  to  the  dwelling  of  Hadeed  ; 
and  ere  the  tears  were  dry  in  the  eyes  of 
poor  Azeem,  they  had  passed  over  the 
threshold  of  that  selfish-hearted  man,  with 
the  friendly  salutation  of  ‘‘Peace  be 

with  ail  who  are  dwelling  here  !”— - 

Hadeed  met  them  in  the  way,  and  Haroon 
thus  addressed  him  : — “  This  young  man, 
whom  thou  hast  driven  forth  from  thy 
doors, — is  he  virtuous?”  Hadeed  could 
not  deny  that  he  was — “  But  he  is  poor  l” 
added  the  sordid  man.  “  And  thou  art 
rich,”  said  the  good  shepherd  ;  “  and  for 
whom  dost  thou  accumulate,  having  no 
son  to  cultivate  thy  fields,  increase  thy 
flocks,  and  succeed  thee  in  thy  large  pos¬ 
sessions  ?  The  riches  which  thou  wilt 
and  must  leave  behind  thee,  will  they  buy 
off  the  worm  from  thy  body,  and  make 
the  dust  of  thy  grave  less  corruptible  ? 
No. — What,  then,  is  the  value  of  thy 
riches  ?  Be  wise,  my  brother,  and  use 
them  as  they  were  intended  to  be  used, — 
to  be  gathered,  then  dispersed,  as  wheat 
is  brought  to  the  garner  only  to  be  brought 
forth  again,  and  distributed  when  and 

where  required.  Riches - ” 

“  Thou  preachest  in  vain  against 
riches,”  interrupted  Hadeed  sternly,  “  for 
thou  art  wealthier  than  I.” 

“  ’Tistrue,”  said  Haroon  ;  “  see  how 
I  regard  the  gold  which  is  thy  god — 
behold  how  I  use  the  possessions  which 
Heaven  has  lent  to  me  ! — 'The  snowy 
flocks  which  wander  the  neighbouring 
valley  are  mine  and  my  four  sons’ :  they 
are  wealthy  enough  to  have  wherewithal 
to  spare ;  and  their  father’s  portion,  given 
to  a  poorer  brother,  will  be  but  as  a 
handful  taken  from  a  heap — not  seen. 
Give  thy  fair  daughter  to  this  virtuous 
youth,  and  ere  lo-morrow’s  sun  is  sultry, 
a  fifth  of  our  flocks  shall  be  driven  upon 
thy  pastures.”  The  promise  of  the  ge¬ 
nerous  shepherd  was  reputed  throughout 
the  vallies  to  be  of  equal  verity  with  the 
Word  of  the  Prophet.  Yet  if  Hadeed 
consented,  it  was  because  he  doubted  the 
fulfilment  of  so  great  a  gift.  The  good 
Haroon  then  departed,  leaving  Hussun¬ 
neah  and  Azeem  locked  in  each  other’s 
arms — the  burden  of  sorrow,  which  had 
weighed  so  heavily  on  their  youthful 
hearts,  remembered  now  only  as  it  served 
to  heighten  their  present  joy. 

The  liberal  promise  of  the  shepherd  was 
faithfully  fulfilled  :  for  soon  after  sunrise 
on  the  morrow,  snowy  flocks,  droves  of 
oxen  and  herds  of  horses,  were  seen  de^ 
seending  the  valley,  the  dowry  bestowed 
by  that  generous  shepherd  on  the  fortu¬ 
nate  Azeem.  The  covetous  scruples  of 
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Hadeed  were  thus  removed,  and  he  con¬ 
sented  that  the  youthful  lovers  should  be 
made  happy. 

A  few  days  after,  the  generous  Haroon 
revisited  the  valley,  to  witness  the  issue 
of  his  munificent  endeavours  to  bless  the 
wretched  and  the  virtuous.  He  had  ap¬ 
proached  the  cedars  under  whose  verdant 
shadow  stood  the  habitation  of  Hadeed, 
when  his  steps  were  arrested  by  a  sight 
which  filled  his  heart  with  gladness  and 
his  eyes  with  benevolent  tears.  On  a 
pleasant  hillock,  at  whose  foot  bubbled 
up  a  cooling  spring,  he  beheld  the  ava¬ 
ricious  Hadeed  seated  with  the  hand 
of  a  venerable  old  man  clasped  kindly 
in  his — it  was  the  father  of  Azeem  !  The 
good  shepherd  contemplated,  with  the 
silent  satisfaction  of  the  generous,  this 
change  in  the  disposition  of  the  one,  and 
the  condition  of  the  other,  and  felt  him¬ 
self  repaid.  Round  their  feet,  the  two 
rosy  brothers  of  Azeem  gambolled  with 
the  playfulness  of  the  young  gazelle. 
The  old  men  caressed  them,  and  encou¬ 
raged  their  sports  by  their  smiles.  At  a 
little  distance  from  these,  and  somewhat 
deeper  in  the  shade,  sat  Hussunneah  and 
Azeem— now  looking  fondly  and  ear¬ 
nestly  in  each  other’s  faces,  and  now 
observing  with  delight  the  delight  of 
those  who  were  dear  to  them.  Haroon 
eyed  alternately  each  of  the  parties  com¬ 
posing  this  social  groupe,  but  he  watched 
with  most  interest  the  countenance,  so 
changed,  of  the  cold  and  selfish  Hadeed, 
whose  looks  appeared  to  be  lit  up  and 
animated  by  the  enlivening  scene  now 
before  his  eyes.  For  once  in  his  life, 
though  late,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
his  attachment  to  riches  as  the  sole  plea¬ 
sure  and  purpose  of  his  labours  by  day, 
and  his  thoughts  by  night ;  he  felt  how 
inferior,  how  poor,  how  mean,  was  so 
sordid  a  pursuit.  Doubtless,  he  reflect¬ 
ed,  too,  and  perhaps  with  shame,  on  the 
generosity  of  his  brother  shepherd,  and 
felt  his  inferiority.  Tlie  tears  of  return¬ 
ing  emotions  of  a  kindlier  nature,  which 
a  long  course  of  avarice  had  frozen  in 
their  mysterious  wells,  hung  trembling 
at  his  eyes.  At  that  moment  the  bene¬ 
volent  Haroon  advanced  before  the  happy 
group.  The  lovers,  as  they  caught  his 
eyes,  sprang  from  the  ground,  and 
threw  themselves  on  his  neck,  gratefully 
acknowledging  him  to  be  the  author  of 
their  happiness.  Hadeed,  too,  the  sor¬ 
did,  the  hard  Hadeed,  threw  himself  in 
humility  at  his  feet,  confessing  that  he 
had  been  taught  by  his  generosity,  that 
virtue  was  more  precious  than  wealth  in 
the  sight  of  heaven  ;  and  that  riches  could 
only  confer  happiness  in  so  far  as  they 
furnished  us  with  the  means  of  rendering 


the  unfortunate  fortunate,  and  the  miser¬ 
able  happy. 

Iluscenor. 


TO  ZILLAH. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


I  love  thee— if  when  far  away 
1  dwell  on  some  sweet  tone, 

I  listen  but  because  the  voice 
Is  like  unto  thine  own  ; 

And  if  I  mark  some  sylph-like  form 
Move  gracefully  along, 

’Tis  but  thatfit  resembles  her 

Who  claims  my  heart  and  song. 

-  J.  Bolton. 

There  are  visions  thronging  round  my  heart  of 
the  time  when  last  we  met. 

And  thy  blue  eyes’  silken  lashes  were  with 
heavy  tear-drops  wet  5 

They  are  visions  botl}  of  joy  and  woe — the  one 
of  when  wer  parted, 

And  the  other  of  the  time  when  I  shall  meet  my 
faithful  hearted. 

When  all  the  thrills  of  hope  deferred  shall  have 
sunk  to  silent  rest, 

And  I  feel  the  beating  of  thy  heart,  as  I  clasp 
thee  to  my  breast — 

And  feast  upon  thy  humid  lips — and  kiss  thy 
forehead  fair — 

And  part  the  sunny  ringlets  of  thy  flowing 
auburn  hair. 

And  listen  to  thy  syren  voice,  with  its  clear 
and  magic  tone, 

And  clasp  thy  sylph-like  fairy  form  as  a  trea¬ 
sure  all  my  own ; 

And  in  thy  clear  and  heaven  blue  eyes — that 
brighter  could  not  be — 

Read  all  thy  love,  and  changeless  faith,  and 
thy  heart’s  deep  purity. 

I  have  had  a  dream — a  glorious  dream— of  that 
bright  and  happy  time, 

When  our  young  heart’s  dream  was  joy  and 
hope,  and  our  love  was  in  its  prime  ; 

The  time  when  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  were  cen¬ 
tered,  love,  in  thee. 

And  thou  wert  like  an  angel  bright,  pure  as 
could  ever  be ! 

Blessings— bright  blessings  be  with  thee,  my 
dear  and  lovely  one  ! 

Flowers,  such  as  bloom  in  heaven  alone,  Eround 
thy  path  be  strewn  ; 

May  the  smiling  beauty  of  thy  face  mirror  thy 
young  heart’s  joy, 

And  gladness  shine  in  thy  bright  blue  eyes — 
joys  that  may  never  cloy. 

In  thy  prayers  to  the  high  and  the  holy  One, 
thy  blessed  name  I  breathe, 

And  thine,  too,  is  the  only  name  that  with  my 
verse  I  wreathe ; 

Thou  art  the  idol  of  my  soul,  my  heart’s  foun¬ 
tain  of  delight, 

My  only  pleasing  thought  by  day,  and  my 
happy  dream  by  night! 

W.  ROWLINSON. 

Cambridge,  March  11, 1829. 
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TO  A.  F. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

I’ve  attempted  to  burst  from 
The  chains  that  surround  me, 

But  could  not,  so  firmly 
Thy  virtue  hath  bound  me  , 

And  the  more  I  endeavour 
To  set  myself  free, 

The  harder,  the  stronger 
They  ’re  fastened  on  me. 

Then,  lady,  dear  lady, 

Oh  !  take  them  away, 

Or  give  me  to  bask  in 
Thine  eyes’  cheering  ray. 

Yes,  yes,  by  that  token, 

I  know  thou’lt  be  mine  ! 

That  smile,  love,  hath  spoken 
Its  language  divine.  K. 


(  ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott . 

Wk  have  this  week  the  pleasure  of 
giving  some  additional  extracts  from  the 
forthcoming  Historical  Romance  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  for  which  we  have  drawn 
upon  the  same*  periodical,  which  has, 
from  its  establishment,  been  celebrated 
for  affording  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
novelties  in  the  literary  world.  Our 
readers  will  see,  from  the  portions  we  lay 
before  them,  that  this  popular  author’s 
descriptions  are  still  as  graphic  and  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  We  predict  that  it  will 
add  to  the  fame  he  has  already  acquired, 
and  that  those  who  were  before  inclined 
to  believe  he  had  done  his  best,  will  be 
free  to  confess  that  for  originality  and 
force,  it  is  equal  to  any  of  his  former  pro¬ 
ductions. 

The  characters  in  this  romance  include 
the  renowned  Charles  the  Bold,  -and  the 
Amazon  Queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  good  sprinkle  of  the  stern 
German  nobility  of  that  period.  The 
author,  after  taking  a  brief  survey  of  the 
state  of  Switzerland,  and  glancing  on  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  Swiss  when  roused  to 
desperation  by  the  oppression  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  lords,  opens  his  tale  by  introducing 
two  travellers,  father  and  son,  who  are 
overtaken  among  the  Alpine  heights  of 
Switzerland  near  to  the  dilapidated  castle 
of  Geierstein.  Their  situation  becoming 
difficult  and  dangerous,  the  younger  one 
leaves  his  father  with  a  view  to  explore  a 
less  perilous  track  ;  and  then  follows  a 
scene  of  the  most  powerful  interest,  which 
we  shall  at  once  give  in  the  author’s  own 
words. 

Estimating  the  extent  of  his  danger 
by  the  measure  of  sound  sense  and  reality, 
and  supported  by  some  degree  of  practice 
in  such  exercise,  the  brave  youth  went 

*  Literary  Gazette. 


forward  on  his  awful  journey,  step  by 
step,  winning  his  way  with  a  caution,  and 
fortitude,  and  presence  of  mind,  which 
alone  could  have  saved  him  from  instant 
destruction.  At  length  he  gained  a  point 
where  a  projecting  rock  formed  the  angle 
of  the  precipice,  so  far  as  it  had  been 
visible  to  him  from  the  platform.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  critical  point  of  his  un¬ 
dertaking  ;  but  it  was  also  the  most  peril¬ 
ous  part  of  it.  The  rock  projected  more 
than  six  feet  forward  over  the  torrent, 
which  he  heard  raging  at  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  yards  beneath,  with  a  noise  like 
subterranean  thunder.  He  examined  the 
spot  with  the  utmost  care,  and  was  led  by 
the  existence  of  shrubs,  grass,  and  even 
stunted  trees,  to  believe  that  this  rock 
marked  the  farthest  extent  of  the  slip  or 
slide  of  earth,  and  that,  could  he  but 
round  the  angle  of  which  it  was  the  ter¬ 
mination,  he  might  hope  to  attain  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  path  which  had  been  so 
strangely  interrupted  by  this  convulsion  of 
nature.  But  the  crag  jutted  out  so  much 
as  to  afford  no  possibility  of  passing  either 
under  or  around  it ;  and  as  it  rose  several 
feet  above  the  position  which  Arthur  had 
attained,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  climb 
over  it.  This  was,  however,  the  course 
which  he  chose,  as  the  only  mode  of  sur¬ 
mounting  what  he  hoped  might  prove  the 
last  obstacle  to  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
A  projecting  tree  afforded  him  the  means 
of  raising  and  swinging  himself  up  to  the 
top  of  the  crag.  But  he  had  scarcely 
planted  himself  on  it,  had  scarcely  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  congratulate  himself,  on  seeing, 
amid  a  wild  chaos  of  cliffs  and  woods,  the 
gloomy  ruins  of  Geierstein,  with  smoke 
arising,  and  indicating  something  like  a 
human  habitation  beside  them,  when,  to 
his  extreme  terror,  he  felt  the  huge  cliff' 
on  which  he  stood  tremble,  stoop  slowly 
forward,  and  gradually  sink  from  its  po¬ 
sition.  Projecting  as  it  was,  and  shaken 
as  its  equilibrium  had  been  by  the  recent 
earthquake,  it  lay  now  so  insecurely  pois¬ 
ed,  that  its  balance  was  entirely  destroyed, 
even  by  the  addition  of  the  young  man’s 
weight.  Aroused  by  the  imminence  of 
the  danger,  Arthur,  by  an  instinctive  at¬ 
tempt  at  self-preservation,  drew  cautious¬ 
ly  back  from  the  falling  crag  into  the  tree 
by  which  he  had  ascended,  and  turned  his 
head  back  as  if  spell-bound,  to  watch  the 
descent  of  the  fatal  rock  from  which  he 
had  just  retreated.  It  tottered  for  two  or 
three  seconds,  as  if  uncertain  which  way 
to  fall ;  and  had  it  taken  a  sidelong  direc¬ 
tion,  must  have  dashed  the  adventurer  from 
his  place  of  refuge,  or  borne  both  the  tree 
and  him  headlong  down  into  the  river. 
After  a  moment  of  horrible  uncertainty, 
the  power  of  gravitation  determined  a 
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direct  and  forward  descent.  Down  went 
the  huge  fragment,  which  must  have 
weighed  at  least  twenty  ton,  rending  and 
splintering  in  its  precipitate  course  the 
trees  and  bushes  which  it  encountered,  and 
settling  at  length  in  the  channel  of  the 
torrent,  with  a  din  equal  to  the  discharge 
of  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
sound  was  re-echoed  from  bank  to  bank, 
from  precipice  to  precipice,  with  emula¬ 
tive  thunders  ;  nor  was  the  tumult  silent 
till  it  rose  into  the  region  of  eternal  snows, 
which,  equally  insensible  to  terrestrial 
sounds,  and  unfavourable  to  animal  life, 
heard  the  roar  in  their  majestic  solitude, 
but  suffered  it  to  die  away  without  a  re¬ 
sponsive  voice. 

“  The  solid  rock  had  trembled  and  rent 
beneath  his  footsteps  ;  and  although,  by 
an  effort  rather  mechanical  than  volun¬ 
tary,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
instant  ruin  attending  its  descent,  he  felt 
as  if  the  better  pait  of  him,  his  firmness 
of  mind  and  strength  of  body,  had  been 
rent  away  with  the  descending  rock,  as  it 
fell  thundering,  with  clouds  of  dust  and 
smoke,  into  the  torrents  and  whirlpools 
of  the  vexed  gulf  beneath.  In  fact,  the 
seaman  swept  from  the  deck  of  a  wrecked 
vessel,,  drenched  in  the  waves,  and  batter¬ 
ed  against  the  shore,  does  not  differ  more 
from  the  same  mariner,  when,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  gale,  he  stood  upon  the 
deck  of  his  favourite  ship,  proud  of  her 
strength  and  his  own  dexterity,  than  Ar¬ 
thur,  when  commencing  his  journey,  from 
the  same  Arthur,  while  clinging  to  the 
decayed  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  from  which 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  he 
saw  the  fall  of  the  crag  which  he  had  so 
nearly  accompanied.  The  effects  of  his 
terror,  indeed,  were  physical  as  well  as 
moral,  for  a  thousand  colours  played  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  ;  he  was  attacked  by  a  sick 
dizziness,  and  deprived  at  once  of  the 
obedience  of  those  limbs  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  served  him  so  admirably ;  his 
arms  and  hands,  as  if  no  longer  at  his 
own  command,  now  clung  to  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  with  a  cramp-like  tenacity, 
over  which  he  seemed  to  possess  no  power, 
and  now  trembled  in  a  state  of  such  com¬ 
plete  nervous  relaxation,  as  led  him  to 
fear  that  they  were  becoming  unable  to 
support  him  longer  in  his  position.  An 
incident,  in  itself  trifling,  added  to  the 
distress  occasioned  by  this  alienation  of 
his  powers.  AH  living  things  in  the 
neighbourhood  had,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  been  startled  by  the  tremendous  fall 
to  which  his  progress  had  given  occasion. 
Flights  of  owls,  bats,  and  other  birds  of 
darkness,  compelled  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  air,  had  lost  no  time  in  returning 
Into  their  bowers  of  ivy,  or  the  harbour 


afforded  them  by  the  rifts  and  holes  of  the 
neighbouring  rocks.  One  of  this  ill- 
omened  flight  chanced  to  be  a  lammer- 
geier ,  or  Alpine  vulture,  a  bird  larger 
and  more  voracious  than  the  eagle  him¬ 
self,  and  which  Arthur  had  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  see,  or  at  least  to  look  upon 
closely.  With  the  instinct  of  most  birds 
of  prey,  it  is  the  custom  of  this  creature, 
when  gorged  with  food,  to  assume  some 
station  of  inaccessible  security,  and  there 
remain  stationary  and  motionless  for  days 
together,  till  the  work  of  digestion  has 
been  accomplished,  and  activity  returns 
with  the  pressure  of  appetite.  Disturbed 
from  such  a  state  of  repose,  one  of  these 
terrific  birds  had  risen  from  the  ravine 
to  which  the  species  gives  its  name,  and 
having  circled  unwillingly  round,  with  a 
ghastly  scream  and  a  flagging  wing,  it 
had  sunk  down  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a 
crag,  not  four  yards  from  the  tree  in 
which  Arthur  held  his  precarious  situa¬ 
tion.  Although  still  in  some  degree 
stupified  by  torpor,  it  seemed  encouraged 
by  the  motionless  state  of  the  young  man 
to  suppose  him  dead,  or  dying,  and  sat 
there  and  gazed  at  him,  without  display¬ 
ing  any  of  that  apprehension  which  the 
fiercest  animals  usually  entertain  from  the 
vicinity  ofqman.  As  Arthur,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  shake  off  the  incapacitating 
effects  of  his  panic  fear,  raised  his  eyes 
to  look  gradually  and  cautiously  around, 
he  encountered  those  of  the  voracious 
and  obscene  bird,  whose  head  and  neck 
denuded  of  feathers,  her  eyes  surrounded 
by  an  iris  of  an  orange  tawny  colour, 
and  a  position  more  horizontal  than  erect, 
distinguished  her  as  much  from  the  noble 
carriage  and  graceful  proportion  of  the 
eagle,  as  those  of  the  lion  place  him  in 
the  ranks  of  creation  above  the  gaunt, 
ravenous,  grisly,  yet  dastard  wolf.  As 
if  arrested  by  a  charm,  the  eyes  of  young 
Philipson  remained  bent  on  this  ill-omen¬ 
ed  and  ill-favoured  bird,  without  his 
having  the  power  to  remove  them.  The 
apprehension  of  dangers,  ideal  as  well  as 
real,  weighed  upon  his  weakened  mind, 
disabled  as  it  was  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation.  The  near  approach  of 
a  creature  not  more  loathsome  to  the 
human  race,  than  averse  to  come  within, 
their  reach,  seemed  as  ominous  as  it  was 
unusual.  Why  did  it  gaze  ou  him  with 
such  glaring  earnestness,  projecting  its 
disgusting  form,  as  if  presently  to  alight 
upon  his  person  ?  The  foul  bird,  was 
she  the  demon  of  the  place  to  which  her 
name  referred  t  and  did  she  come  to 
exult,  that  an  intruder  on  her  haunts 
seemed  involved  amid  their  perils,  with 
little  hope  or  chance  of  deliverance  t  Or 
was  it  a  native  vulture  of  the  rocks* 
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whose  sagacity,  foresaw  that  the  rash 
traveller  was  soon  destined  to  become  its 
victim  ?  Could  the  creature,  whose 
senses  are  said  to  be  so  acute,  argue  from 
circumstances  the  stranger’s  approaching 
death,  and  wait,  like  a  raven  or  hooded 
crow  by  a  dying  sheep,  for  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  commence  her  ravenous 
banquet?  Was  he  doomed  to  feel  its 
beak  and  talons  before  his  heart’s  blood 
should  cease  to  beat?  Had  he  already 
lost  the  dignity  of  humanity,  the  awe 
which  the  being  formed  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker  inspires  into  all  inferior  crea¬ 
tures  ?  Apprehensions  so  painful  served 
/more  than  all  that  reason  could  suggest, 
to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the  elasticity 
of  the  young  man’s  mind.  By  waving 
his  handkerchief, — using,  however,  the 
greatest  precaution  in  his  movements,— 
he  succeeded  in  scaring  the  vulture  from 
his  vicinity.  It  rose  from  its  resting- 
place,  screaming  harshly  and  dolefully, 
and  sailed  on  its  expanded  pinions  to  seek 
a  place  of  more  undisturbed  repose, 
while  the  adventurous  traveller  felt  a 
sensible  pleasure  at  being  relieved  of  its 
disgusting  presence. 

<fBut,  as  he  looked  around  him,  he 
became  more  and  more  sensible  how- 
much  he  was  enervated  by  the  bodily 
injuries  and  the  mental  agony  which  he 
had  sustained  during  his  late  peril.  He 
could  not,  by  any  effort  of  which  he  was 
capable,  fix  his  giddy  and  bewildered 
eyes  on  the  scene  around  him  ; — they 
seemed  to  reel  till  the  landscape  danced 
along  with  them,  and  a  motley  chaos 
of  thickets  and  tali  cliffs,  which  inter¬ 
posed  between  him  and  the  ruinous  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Geierstein,  mixed  and  whirled  round 
in  such  confusion,  that  nothing,  save 
the  consciousness  that  such  an  idea  was 
the  suggestion  of  partial  insanity,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  throwing  himself  from 
the  tree,  as  if  to  join  the  wild  dance  to 
which  his  disturbed  brain  had  given  mo- 
tion.  f  Heaven  be  my  protection,’  said 
the  unfortunate  young  man,  closing  his 
eyes- — in  hopes,  by  abstracting  himself 
from  the  terrors  of  his  situation,  to  com¬ 
pose  his  too  active  imagination,  ‘  my 
senses  are  abandoning  me !’  He  became 
still  more  convinced  that  this  was  the 
case,  when  a  female  voice,  in  a  high- 
pitched  but  eminently  musical  accent, 
was  heard  at  no  great  distance,  as  if  call¬ 
ing  to  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  once 
more,  raised  his  head,  and  looked"  towards 
the  place  from  whence  the  sounds  seemed 
to  come,  though  far  from  being  certain 
that  they  existed  saving  in  his  own  dis¬ 
ordered  imagination.  The  vision  which 
appeared  had  almost  confirmed  him  in 
the  opinion  that  his  mind  was  unsettled. 


and  his  senses  in  no  state  to  serve  him 
accurately.  Upon  the  very  summit  of  a 
pyramidical  rock  that  rose  out  of  the 
depth  of  the  valley,  was  seen  a  female 
figure,  so  obscured  by  mist,  that  only 
the  outline  could  be  traced.  The  form, 
reflected  against  the  sky,  appeared  rather 
the  undefined  lineaments  of  a  spirit  than 
of  a  mortal  maiden  ;  for  her  person  seem¬ 
ed  as  light,  and  scarcely  more  opaque, 
than  the  thin  cloud  that  surrounded  her 
pedestal.  Arthur’s  first  belief  was,  that 
the  Virgin  had  heard  his  vows,  and  had 
descended  in  person  to  his  rescue,  and 
lie  was  about  to  recite  his  Ave  Maria, 
when  the  voice  again  called  to  him  with 
the  singular  shrill  modulation  of  the 
mountain  haloo,  by  which  the  natives  of 
the  Alps  can  hold  conference  with  each 
other  from  one  mountain  ridge  to  ano¬ 
ther,  across  ravines  of  great  depth  and 
width.  While  he  debated  how  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  unexpected  apparition,  it  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  point  which  it  at  first 
occupied,  and  presently  after  became 
again  visible,  perched  on  the  cliff  out  of 
which  projected  the  tree  in  which  Ar¬ 
thur  had  taken  refuge. 

C(  Her  personal  appearance,  as  well  as 
her  dress,  made  it  then  apparent  that  she 
was  a  maiden  of  these  mountains,  familiar 
with  their  dangerous  paths.  She  was 
clad  in  an  upper  vest,  neither  so  close  as 
to  display  the  person — a  habit  forbidden 
by  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  canton— 
nor  so  loose  as  to  be  an  incumbrance  in 
walking  or  climbing,  covered  a  close  tunic 
of  a  different  colour,  and  came  down  be¬ 
neath  the  middle  of  the  leg,  but  suffered 
the  ancle,  in  all  its  fine  proportions,  to  be 
completely  visible.  The  foot  was.  de¬ 
fended  by  a  sandal,  the  point  of  which 
was  turned  upwards,  and  the  crossings 
and  knots  of  the  strings  which  secured  it 
on  the  front  of  the  leg  were  garnished  with 
silver  rings,.  The  upper  vest  was  gather¬ 
ed  round  the  middle  by  a  sash  of  parti¬ 
coloured  silk,  ornamented  with  twisted 
threads  of  gold  ;  while  the  tunic,  open  at 
the  throat,  permitted  the  shape  and  exqui¬ 
site  whiteness  of  a  well -formed  neck  to  be 
visible  at  the  collar,  and  for  an  inch  or 
two  beneath.  The  small  portion  of  the 
throat  and  bosom  thus  exposed  was  even 
more  brilliantly  fair  than  was  promised 
by  the  countenance,  which  last  bore  some 
marks  of  having  been  freely  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air — by  no  means  to  diminish 
its  beauty,  but  just  so  far  as  to  show  that 
the  maiden  possessed  the  health  which  is 
purchased  by  habits  of  rural  exercise. 
Her  long  fair  hair  fell  down  in  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  curls  on  each  side  of  a  face  whose 
blue  eyes,  lovely  features,  and  dignified 
simplicity  of  expression,  implied  at  once 
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a  character  of  gentleness,  and  of  the  self- 
relying  resolution  of  a  mind  too  virtuous 
to  suspect  evil,  and  too  noble  to  fear  it. 
Above  these  locks,  beauty’s  natural  and 
most  beseeming  ornament — or  rather,  I 
should  say,  amongst  them— -was  placed 
the  small  bonnet,  which,  from  its  size, 
little  answered  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  head,  but  served  to  exercise  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  fair  wearer,  who  had  not 
failed,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom 
of  the  mountain  maidens,  to  decorate  the 
tiny  cap  with  a  heron’s  feather,  and  the 
then  unusual  luxury  of  a  small  and  thin 
chain  of  gold,  long  enough  to  encircle  the 
cap  four  or  five  limes,  and  having  the 
ends  secured  under  a  broad  medal  of  the 
same  costly  metal.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  stature  of  the  young  person  was 
something  above  the  common  size,  and 
that  the  whole  contour  of  her  form,  with¬ 
out  being  in  the  slightest  degree  mascu¬ 
line,  resembled  that  of  Minerva,  rather 
than  the  proud  beauties  of  Juno,  or  the 
yielding  graces  of  Venus.  The  noble 
brow,  the  well-formed  and  active  limbs, 
the  firm  and  yet  light  step  ;  above  all, 
the  total  absence  of  any  thing  resembling 
the  consciousness  of  personal  beauty,  and 
the  open  and  candid  look,  which  seemed 
desirous  of  knowing  nothing  that  was 
hidden,  and  conscious  that  she  herself  had 
nothing  to  hide,  were  traits  not  unworthy 
of  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  chastity. 

(<  Arthur  saw  that  a  beautiful  young 
woman  stood  before  him,  who  regarded 
him  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  wonder. 
s  Stranger,’  she  at  length  said,  e  who  are 
you,  and  whence  come  you  ?’  ‘lam  a 
stranger,  maiden,  as  you  justly  term  me,1 
answered  the  young  man,  raising  himself 
as  well  as  he  could.  ( I  left  Lucerne 
this  morning,  with  my  father  and  a  guide. 
I  parted  with  them  not  three  furlongs 
from  hence.  May  it  please  you,  gentle 
maiden,  to  warn  them  of  my  safety,  for 
I  know  my  father  will  be  in  despair 
upon  my  account  ?’  ‘  Willingly,’  said 

the  maiden  *,  c  but  1  think  my  uncle,  or 
some  one  of  my  kinsmen,  must  have 
already  found  them,  and  will  prove  faith¬ 
ful  guides.  Can  I  not  aid  you  ? — are 
you  wounded — are  you  hurt?  We  were 
alarmed  by  the  fall  of  a  rock — ay,  and 
yonder  it  lies,  a  mass  of  no  ordinary  size.’ 
As  the  Swiss  maiden  spoke  thus,  she 
approached  so  close  to  the  verge  of  the 
precipice,  and  looked  with  such  indiffer¬ 
ence  into  the  gulf,  that  the  sympathy 
which  connects  the  actor  and  spectator 
upon  such  occasions  brought  back  the 
sickness  and  vertigo  from  which  Arthur 
had  just  recovered,  and  he  sunk  back 
into  his  former  more  recfimbent  posture, 
with  something  like  a  faint  groan.  f  You 


are  then  ill?’  said  the  maiden,  who  ob¬ 
served  him  turn  pale,  c  where  and  what 
is  ihe  harm  you  have  received  ?’  ‘  None, 
gentle  maiden,  saving  some  bruises  of 
little  import ;  but  my  head  turns,  and 
my  heart  grows  sick,  when  I  see  you  so 
near  the  verge  of  the  cliff.’  f  Is  that  all,* 
replied  the  Swiss  maiden.  c  Know, 
stranger,  that  I  do  not  stand  on  my 
uncle’s  hearth  with  more  security  than  I 
have  stood  upon  precipices,  compared  to 
which  this  is  a  child’s  leap.  You,  too, 
stranger,  if,  as  I  judge  from  the  traces, 
you  have  come  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  which  the  earth -slide  hath  laid 
bare,  ought  to  be  far  beyond  such  weak¬ 
ness,  since  surely  you  must  be  well  en¬ 
titled  to  call  yourself  a  cragsman.’  f  I 
might  have  called  myself  so  half  an  hour 
since,’  answered  Arthur,  ‘  but  I  think  I 
shall  hardly  venture  to  assume  the  name 
in  future.’  *  B.e  not  downcast,’  said  his 
kind  adviser,  ‘  for  a  passing  qualm, 
which  will  at  times  cloud  the  spirit  and 
dazzle  the  eye-sight  of  the  bravest  and 
most  experienced.  Raise  yourself  upon 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  advance  closer 
to  the  rock  out  of  which  it  grows.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  place  well.  It  is  easy  for  you, 
when  you  have  attained  the  lower  part 
of  the  projecting  stem,  to  gain,  bv  one 
bold  step,  the  solid  rock  upon  winch  I 
stand,  after  which  there  is  no  danger 
or  difficulty  worthy  of  mention  to  a  young 
man  whose  limbs  are  whole,  and  whose 
courage  is  active.’  ‘  My  limbs  are  in¬ 
deed  sound,’  replied  the  youth ;  'c  but  I 
am  ashamed  to  think  how  much  my 
courage  is  broken.  Yet  I  will  not  dis¬ 
grace  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  an 
unhappy  wanderer,  by  listening  longer 
to  the  dastardly  suggestions  of  a  feeling 
which  till  to-day  has  been  a  stranger  to 
my  bosom.’  The  maiden  looked  on  him 
anxiously,  and  with  much  interest,  as, 
raising  himself  cautiously,  and  moving 
along  the  trunk  of  (he  tree,  which  lay 
nearly  horizontal  from  the  rock,  and 
seemed  to  bend  as  he  changed  his  pos¬ 
ture,  the  youth  at  length  stood  upright, 
within  what,  on  level  ground,  had  been 
but  an  extended  stride  to  the  cliff  on 
which  the  Swiss  maiden  stood.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  step  to  be  taken  on  the 
level  and  firm  ground,  it  was  one  which 
must  cross  a  dark  abyss,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  torrent  surged  and  boiled 
with  incredible  fury.  Arthur’s  knees 
knocked  against  each  other,  his  feet  be¬ 
came  of  lead,  and  seemed  no  longer  at 
his  command  ;  and  he  experienced,  in 
a  stronger  degree  than  ever,  that  un¬ 
nerving  influence  which  those  who  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  it  in  a  situation 
of  like  peril  never  can  forget,  and  which 
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others,  happily  strangers  to  its  power, 
may  have  difficulty  even  in  compre¬ 
hending.  The  young  woman  discerned 
his  emotion,  and  foresaw  its  probable 
consequences.  As  the  only  mode  in  her 
power  to  restore  his  confidence,  she  sprung 
lightly  from  the  rock  to  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  on  which  she  alighted  with  the 
ease  and  security  of  a  bird,  and  in  the 
same  instant  back  to  the  cliff ;  and  ex¬ 
tending  her  hand  to  the  stranger,  f  My 
arm,’  she  said,  ‘  is  but  a  slight  balus¬ 
trade  ;  yet  do  but  step  forward  with  reso¬ 
lution,  and  you  will  find  it  as  secure  as 
the  battlement  of  Berne.’  But  shame 
now  overcame  terror  so  much,  that  Ar¬ 
thur,  declining  assistance  which  he  could 
not  have  accepted  without  feeling  lower¬ 
ed  in  his  own  eyes,  took  heart  of  grace, 
and  successfully  achieved  the  formidable 
step  which  placed  him  upon  the  same 
cliff  with  his  kind  assistant.” 

Want  of  room  obliges  us  to  close  here  ; 
but  we  shall  return  to  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  again,  and  in  our  next  we  shall  give 
another  engraving,  from  one  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  scenes  with  which  the  tale  abounds. 


THE  DISCONSOLATE  LOVER 

LAMENTING  THE  ABSENCE  OF  HIS  MISTRESS 

(j For  the  Olio.) 


How  long  will  my  Love  turn  her  footsteps 
away. 

And  forsake  the  dear  scenes  round  my  peace¬ 
ful  abode  } 

How  long  will  her  lingering  those  pleasures 
delay, 

That  cheer  her  lorn  Edwin  through  life’s 
dreary  road  } 

Ah  !  once  he  could  boast  of  her  presence  so 
dear,  » 

At  morn’s  lovely  rising,  or  evening’s  Iona 
hour  ; 

When  listening — we  oft  would  with  ecstacy 
hear 

The  warblers  of  nature  their  melody  pour. 

And  oft  thro’  each  valley’s  low  winding  would 
roye, 

And  o’er  the  bright  hill’s  glittering  summit 
ascend : 

Or  down  the  deep  pathway  of  each  peaceful 
grove, 

Where  friendship  directed  our  footsteps 
would  tend. 

But,  ah  !  these  loved  haunts,  now  deserted, 
alarm. 

And  sad  through  the  groves  the  low  breezes 
will  moan ; 

And  valleys  and  hills  have  no  longer  a  charm, 

Since  far  from  these  scenes  the  dear  charmer 
is  gone. 

The  morn  rises  lovely  to  all  but  to  me, 

And  wafts  its  sweet  zephyrs  so  healthful 
around ; 

Creation’s  gay  offspring  can  boast  they  are 
free, 

While  I  with  the  fetters  of  anguish  am  bound. 
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The  spring-time  returns,  with  its  flow’rets  $o 
gay, 

To  deck  the  bleak  mountain  and  far-stretch¬ 
ing  plain, 

To  chase  the  sad  gloom  of  stern  winter  away. 
And  foretell  the  bright  coming  of  bummer 
again. 

But  the  fragrance  of  morn,  or  the  spring-time’s 
return, 

Or  Summer’s  bright  coming,  can  cheer  me 
no  more, 

If  alone  sensibility’s  flame  is  to  burn, 

Nor  warm  the  fond  hearts  it  united  before. 

I  3igh  when  I  think  of  the  days  that  are  past. 
Remembrance  so  tearful  their  joys  can  re¬ 
trace  } 

By  Time’s  gloomy  mantle  they  all  are  o’ercast. 
But  time  their  remembrance  can  never 
efface. 

Thou  sun,  who  wilt  gild  the  soft  shades  of  the 
west, 

And  bring  the  bright  morn  from  thine  eastern 
domain, 

O  speed  the  lone  hours,  and  haste  to  thy  rest. 
To  restore  my  fond  love  to  my  bosom  again. 

Then  may  she  no  more  turn  her  footsteps  away. 
But  grace  the  loved  scenes  round  my  peace¬ 
ful  abode ; 

O  may  she  no  longer  those  pleasures  delay. 
That  cheer  her  lorn  Edwin  through  life’s 
dreary  road.  BETA. 

ESSAY  ON  GENIUS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Whatever  are  the  misfortunes  attend¬ 
ant  on  genius,  there  is  infinitely  more 
pleasure  allied  to  the  smallest  achievement 
of  intellectual  exertion,  than  would  balance 
the  proudest  annals  of  sensual  glory.  The 
satellite  of  fame  (which  is  the  only  bright¬ 
ness  of  vulgar  heroes)  adds  no  lustre  to 
that  splendid  satisfaction  which  quickens 
the  poet’s  soul,  when  the  sun  of  his  in¬ 
tuition  rises  to  light  the  first  triumph  of 
his  maiden  pen.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
genius  is  more  universal  than  is  at  first 
supposed — it  is  the  want  of  this  know¬ 
ledge  that  makes  the  possessor  of  it  loo 
often  despise  that  fearful  dignity  which 
struggles  with  the  modesty  and  anxiety 
which  his  sympathies  create.  Extreme 
refinement  of  intellect,  accompanied  with 
judgment  and  confidence,  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  of  rare  occurrence  ;  but  as  “  beauty 
dwells  in  many  eyes,”  so  genius  lives  in 
many  minds  :  yet  how  shall  we  distinguish 
the  true  possessor  of  this  the  jjmightiest  of 
all  mental  monarchs  ?  or  what  are  the 
peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  man  of 
genius,  and  claim  for  him  such  unqualified 
reverence  ?  By  what  strange  sympathy 
does  he  live  as  “  in  the  world  and  not  of 
the  world” — bound  to  it  by  a  thousand 
ties  too  ethereal  to  be  recognised  even  in 
his  own  waking  dreams,  and  quite  unknown 
to  those  who  passively  excite  the  visions 
of  his  fitful  brain  ?  Is  the  poet  but  an 
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eccentric  link  in  the  common  chain  of 
humanity,  whose  mind  diseased  is — 

“  Fever’d  into  false  creation,” 

and  fancies  itself  beautiful  ?  Or,  is  he 
really  and  distinctly  raised  above  his  asso¬ 
ciates  by  any  inherent  excellence  or 
superfine  particle  of  the  f  matter  of  mind  V 
He  feels  conscious  of  distinction,  but 
knows  not  how  to  lay  his  claims.  The 
vulgar  cannot  know  the  delicate  sensi¬ 
bilities  which  bask  in  the  atmosphere  of 
refined  thought.  He  obtains  their  reve¬ 
rence,  but  not  their  love.  The  true  poet 
values  not  the  regard  of  the  multitude ; 
but,  alas  !  circumstances  restrain  him — 
poverty  too  often  crushes  him.  It  is 
strange  there  is  an  acknowledged  alliance 
between  mental  wealth  and  physical  or 
temporal  destitution  :  we  may  trace  it  in 
some  cases  to  the  disease  of  meditation, 
which  cramps  the  minor  elegances  both 
of  body  and  mind — that  lassitude  of  ad¬ 
miration,  which  (though  in  the  abstract  it 
is  conceivably  active)  destroys  all  the 
common-place  energy  which  might  ad¬ 
vance  very  often  our  reputation,  and  al¬ 
ways  our  interest. 

A  poet,  in  his  young  days,  is  too  often 
an  outcast  of  society,  without  the  confidence 
of  the  nearest  associate ;  yet  having  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  their  feelings  than 
the  most  implicit  communications  could 
convey.  Treasuring  up  this  knowledge, 
living  upon  it — converting  the  intuitive 
rays  of  his  own  discernment  into  the  pris¬ 
matic  compounds  of  fancy’s  speckled 
garb,  that  tortures  by  a  still  increasing 
intensity,  till  he  desires  to  become  one  of 
the  less  favoured  few,  with  whom  “  igno¬ 
rance  is  bliss.” 

Genius  is  an  attribute  of  mind  that  may 
be  illustrated  by  extension  or  elasticity, — 
like  a  globe  of  marble,  which  strikes  a 
plain  at  the  smallest  conceivable  point  of 
contact,  but  which  in  reality  sustains  a 
diameter  of  concussion,  whose  vibration 
shall  move  the  whole  mass. 

There  are  degrees  of  genius,  and  no¬ 
thing  is  a  more  sure  indication  of  it  than 
modesty.  Genius  is  a  true  perception  of 
greatness,  and  the  mind,  accustomed  to 
contemplate  it,  sees  it  in  so  many  things, 
as  to  become  almost  too  conscious  of  his 
own  littleness.  All  who  write  are  not 
persons  of  genius  ;  and  those  that  are  do 
not  always  write ;  but  all  have  a  desire 
to  promulgate  their  thoughts,  for  solitary 
sympathy  cannot  satisfy,  and  their  very 
nature  is  essentially  social  :  but  who, 
besides  themselves,  know  the  fefters  that 
bind  them.  It  is  a  painful  birth,  when 
the  first  indistinct  visions  of  poetic  strength 
flutter  around  his  writhing  brain,  till  sa¬ 
tiated  with  magnificence,  which  his  new¬ 
born  faculties  cannot  arrange  into  beauty. 


he  sinks  into  the  cold  iron  grasp  of  cir¬ 
cumstance, — disgusted  by  fruitless  efforts 
becomes  the  prey  of  servility,  till  he  rises 
by  the  indestructible  elasticity  of  his  mind 
to  raise  the  monument  of  his  fame  on  the 
ashes  of  his  despair.  J. 

SPRING. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

The  joyous  Spring — the  joyous  Spring  ! 

With  all  Its  golden  buds— 

The  wild  birds,  each  on  lightsome  wing — 

The  soft  breeze  through  the  woods— • 

The  wild-bee  with  its  busy  hum — 

AH,  all  proclaim  that  Spring  is  come  ! 

The  lovely  flowers,  with  colours  bright. 

Have  oped  their  golden  eyes  ■, 

Their  colours  blended  with  the  light 
From  Spring’s  cerulian  skies: 

Even  the  soft  rill’s  murmuring 
Has  a  sweet  tone  that  tells  of  Spring  ! 

Why  in  the  young  but  joyless  heart 
Should  Spring  not  find  a  place  ? 

And  make  life’s  winter  thence  depart, 

And  all  its  cares  efface ; 

And  plant  a  Spring  where  flowers  might  bloom 
That  perish  but  beyond  the  tomb  ? 
Manchester.  W.  ROWLINSON. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK  STREET. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

This  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  Society’s 
exhibition,  and  every  succeeding  year 
from  the  first,  has  clearly  and  indisputably 
demonstrated  its  utility  ;  as  giving  an 
opening  to  young  aspirants  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  their  productions,  which  advan¬ 
tage  they  otherwise  could  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  either  through  the  Royal  Academy, 
or  the  British  Gallery — in  consequence  of 
the  favouritism  of  the  former,  and  confined 
space  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  the  list  ©f  members 
composing  this  Society,  to  be  perfectly 
convinced  of  its  advantages,  and  the  be¬ 
nefits  it  has  already  wrought,  and  what  it 
is  likely  to  do. 

There  are  two  great  improvements — 
truly  improvements — perceivable  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Gallery,  which  reflect 
much  credit  on  those  by  whose  sugges¬ 
tions  they  have  been  adopted.  The  first 
is  the  appropriating  a  distinct  room  for 
Sculpture,  which  is  now  more  retired,  and 
not,  as  formerly,  an  ante-room  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gallery,  To  those  whose 
extreme  modesty  will  not  permit  them  to 
view  the  human  figure  disencumbered  of 
its  covering,  this  alteration  must  be  hailed 
with  great  delight ;  and  sensitive  prudes 
may  now  view  the  collection  of  pictures 
without  their  vinegar  aspects  being  put 
to  the  blush,  or  frightened  by  some  out¬ 
stretched  arm  of  a  Hercules,  or  a  gladiator. 
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or  seeing  Eve  without  a  petticoat  or  bustle! 
The  second  improvement  is  not  hanging 
more  pictures  than  could  have  been  ad¬ 
vantageously  situated.  It  would  be  well, 
if  the  hanging  committee  at  the  Royal 
Academy  were  to  take  this  hint ;  for  it  is 
no  advantage  to  an  artist  to  have  his  pic¬ 
ture  so  hung,  as  to  require  a  telescope  to 
see  it.  Rut  now  to  criticism  ;  and  it  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  report,  that  this  year’s 
collection,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  is  superior 
to  any  former  year.  In  landscape  and 
coast  scenery,  it  may  challenge  a  com¬ 
parison  with  any  thing  which  has  ever 
appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Nos.  3  and  11.  Landscape,  with 
Cattle  and  Figures.  A  Sea-storm, 
effect  of  Lightning.  B.  Barker.  In  the 
composition  and  colouring  of  his  land¬ 
scapes,  Mr.  Barker  approaches  strongly 
to  the  old  masters,  without  having  the 
appearance  of  mannerism,  or  a  copyist. 
The  group  of  cattle  and  figures  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  first  of  these,  reminds  us 
strongly  of  the  beautiful  grouping  and 
delicate  penciling  of  Berghem.  Both 
pictures  are  excellent,  abounding  with 
every  requisite  to  form  a  good  picture ; 
firm  execution,  with  good  effect — not 
effect  without  execution.  This  latter 
principle  is  a  glaring  fault  in  Mr.  Glover. 
We  must  anon  say  a  word  or  two  to  this 
modern  Claude. 

5.  View  in  the  Alps.  J.  Glover.— 
Distinguished  by  this  artist's  usual  manner 
in  effect  and  streaks  of  sunshine.  This 
picture  represents  the  sun  setting  behind 
the  distant  mountains  on  the  right,  and 
casting  its  partial  gleams  of  light  on  a 
projecting  rock  on  the  left,  where  are 
some  figures.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
pleasing. 

7.  The  Departure  of  the  Israelites 
out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt.  D.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  achieved  a  triumph  of 
which  he  may  ever  after  feel  proud. 
Martin  has  made  these  subjects  so  ex¬ 
clusively  his  own,  that  for  another  being 
to  launch  forth  in  the  same  line  is  a  ha¬ 
zardous  attempt.  That  Mr.  R.  has  been 
successful  is  beyond  all  question, — that 
he  has  equalled  Martin,  requires  analy- 
zation  of  their  different  and  respective 
style  of  painting.  Mr.  Martin  is  superior 
to  Mr.  Roberts  in  the  poetry  of  his  com¬ 
positions,  in  the  imagination,  in  those 
peculiar  strokes  and  touches  which  genius 
of  a  first-rate  nature  can  only  command. 
In  Roberts’s  picture  we  look  in  vain  for 
those  bold  flights  of  the  mind,  those 
beauties  which  abound  in  Joshua,  Bel¬ 
shazzar,  the  Deluge,  &c.  and  which  go  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  faults  in  Martin. 
The  appearance  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  per¬ 
formance  is  quietness  and  unobtrusiveness. 


and  if  the  mind  is  at  all  moved,  it  is  only 
by  the  association  of  ideas  from  Scripture 
which  thicken  on  the  mind.  Where  Mr. 
R.  has  surpassed  Martin,  and  where  he 
has  been  most  successful,  is  in  his  colour¬ 
ing,  there  indeed  Martin  must  bow.  In 
the  delineation  of  the  architecture,  Mr.R. 
is  quite  “  at  home  and  altogether  he 
has  produced  a  work  of  a  very  splendid 
and  sublime  nature. 

(I  'o  be  continued.) 


THE  MAIDEN  TO  HER  SAILOR. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Though  thou  hast  like  the  prodigal 
Gone  far  and  o’er  the  sea  ; 

Thou  art  return’d  to  land,  and  all 
For  home  and  love  and  me  : 

If  truth  thy  pilot  still  remains 
The  past  on  sand  shall  written  be. 

And  cheerful,  I  will  wear  the  chains 
And  yet  be  free. 

But  can  I  trust  thy  pledge  and  vow  f 
Dare  J  my  love  declare  ? 

Lips  have  made  words  to  passion  bow, 

And  yet  no  truth  was  there  : 

Distance  and  absence,  parting  throbs. 

How  dear  to  females’  bosoms  made 

For  truth,  which  never  falsehood  robs 
Of  e’en  a  shade  i  P. 


BASILIA. 

A  TALE  OF  MODERN  ATHENS. 

Continued  from  p.  278. 

The  following  morning  she  was  in¬ 
troduced,  decked  in  all  the  dazzling  ap¬ 
parel  of  an  Eastern  queen,  to  the  presence 
of  the  delighted  prince,  tie  was  sitting 
at  the  moment  in  one  of  the  gorgeous 
chambers  which  overlook  the  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  his 
favourites,  who  were  amusing  themselves 
with  the  motions  of  a  piece  of  splendid 
mechanism,  which  had  just  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Sultan,  of  a  Christian  mer¬ 
chant  who  had  lately  arrived  at  StambouL 
On  the  entrance  of  Basilia,  the  attention 
of  all  was  directed  towards  her  as  she 
stood  with  her  arms  folded  gracefully 
across  her  breast,  and  eyes  bent  calmly 
on  the  ground.  Achmet  addressed  her 
with  an  expression  of  tenderness,  and 
she  raised  her  head  with  a  mournful 
smile,  which  shone  for  an  instant  above 
the  fixed  expression  of  her  saddened  fea¬ 
tures.  At  his  request  she  approached  the 
seat  where  he  reclined,  and  the  Sultan 
questioned  her  concerning  her  birth,  her 
parents,  and  her  home,  whilst  every 
look  bespoke  the  emotions  of  her  heart, 
and  every  glance  of  his  dark  flashing 
eye  was  attempered  by  love  and  admira¬ 
tion.  The  ladies  of  the  harem  retired 
to  the  latticed  windows  to  criticise  her 
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charms,  and  finally  withdrew  in  envy 
and  disappointment  to  their  own  apart¬ 
ments,  whilst  Basilia  remained  alone  with 
the  monarch.  ,  He  inquired  how  she  came 
to  have  been  so  long  in  the  seraglio,  and 
yet  had  never  once  been  presented  to 
him.  She  replied  with  a  sigh  that  she 
had  entertained  no  wish  to  court  the 
advances  of  preferment ;  and  that  even 
had  she  been  ambitious  of  such  honour, 
she  was  too  poor  to  bribe  the  officers 
who  possessed  the  means  of  furthering 
her  advancement.  Acbmet  raised  him¬ 
self  upon  the  divan,  and  thrice  clapping 
his  hands  above  his  head,  a  slave  entered 
the  apartment,  to  whom  he  gave  a  hasty 
message,  and  motioning  him  to  retire, 
again  resumed  his  discourse  with  his 
new  favourite.  She  told  him  of  her 
parents,  and  her  childhood,  of  being  torn 
from  her  home,  and  of  her  arrival  at 
Stamboul ;  Achmet  listened  to  all  with 
the  eager  attention  of  a  lover,  and  was 
about  to  reply,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  two  mutes,  bearing 
the  most  costly  sabres,  jewelled  yata¬ 
ghans,  embroidered  vests,  silken  shawls, 
and  purses  of  gold,  which  they  deposited 
at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan,  and  retired  in 
silence  as  they  came.  “  These,”  said 
the  prince,  in  pointing  to  the  invaluable 
heap,  “  are  destined  for  you,  Basilia ; 
for  it  must  not  be  said  that  the  fairest 
treasure  of  my  harem  has  entered  the 
palace  of  Achmet  less  richly  portioned 
than  the  crowd  of  my  ordinary  attend¬ 
ants.  With  these  you  will  secure  the 
favour  of  my  Odalics,  and  the  guards  of 
the  Serai ;  but  their  influence  you  can 
no  longer  want.  Take  them,  and  let 
their  distribution  be  worthy  of  the  Sul¬ 
tana  of  the  East.”. — “  Never,”  replied 
Basilia;  “no,  never  shall  it  be  said  that 
a  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  Constan¬ 
tine  accepted  gifts  at  the  hand  of  her 
enslavers,  or  purchased  the  favour  of 
menials  by  the  wages  of  guilt.  Fate, 
it  is  true,  has  placed  me  in  the  power 
of  the  Sultan,  but  ill  would  it  become 
the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  to  gild  in¬ 
stead  of  rending  her  chains.”  The  Sul¬ 
tan  was  struck  with  her  magnanimity, 
and  awed  by  her  demeanour ;  her  air 
convinced  him  at  once  that  her  resolution 
was  taken,  and  without  farther  entreaty  he 
ordered  the  rejected  presents  to  be  removed. 

It  was  some  days  ere  she  was  again 
summoned  to  an  interview  ;  as  she  passed 
through  the  antichamber  of  his  apart¬ 
ments  each  slave  of  the  harem  came  clad 
in  the  garments  which  had  been  offered 
to  her  by  the  Sultan,  and  arrayed  in  the 
arms  and  jewels  she  had  spurned,  to  cast 
themselves  at  her  feet  and  pour  out  a 
flood  of  thanks  for  her  princely  munifi¬ 


cence.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  declined 
these  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  assured 
them  they  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
her  the  giver,  since  all  assured  her  that 
the  gifts  they  wore  had  been  distributed 
to  them  by  the  Sultan  in  the  name  of 
the  beautiful  Greek.  She  entered  the 
saloon,  and  found  Achmet  reclining  on 
the  divan,  in  anxious  expectation  of  her 
arrival.  He  rose  to  meet  her,  and  she 
received  his  impassioned  salutation  with¬ 
out  emotion  or  excitement,  whilst  the 
gentle  coldness  of  her  manner  at  once 
charmed  and  embarrassed  the  voluptuous 
monarch  ;  his  expectant  glances,  too, 
showed  that  he  awaited  her  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  his  kindness  to  her  attend¬ 
ants  ;  but  Basilia  rewarded  him  neither 
With  thanks  nor  approval,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  withdrew,  in  order  to 
permit  the  Sultan  to  join  the  council  of 
the  Divan. 

Time  gradually  rolled  along,  but  its 
lapse  produced  no  change  in  the  feelings 
or  situation  of  Basilia.  She  was  now 
the  chief  favourite  of  the  Sultan,  and  to 
her  his  every  hour  and  every  momeat 
was  devoted,  whilst  the  other  beauties  of 
his  seraglio  were  forgotten,  and  on  none 
did  he  cast  an  approving  glance,  save 
her,  alone,  wlto  valued  not  his  favour. 
Her  charms,  in  the  mean  time,  were  fast 
fading  away,  and  the  workings  of  her 
agonized  mind  were  making  deadly  rava¬ 
ges  on  the  graces  of  her  form.  Achmet 
beheld  the  change  with  alarm  and  anxiety, 
but '  Basilia  contemplated  its  progress 
with  delight  and  exultation  ;  she  would 
soon,  she  l'elt,  be  freed  from  the  stigma 
of  dishonour,  and  that  name  would  shortly 
be  forgotten,  which  disgrace  had  rendered 
a  burthen  to  her  who  bore  it.  To  the 
Prince  her  demeanour  never  underwent 
any  alteration ;  the  consciousness  that 
she  was  his  slave  rendered  her  at  all 
times  respectful  and  submissive,  but  her 
air,  her  melancholy,  arid  her  fading  form, 
all  declared  that  she  was  disconsolate 
and  unhappy. 

F’or  the  Sultan,  habit  at  last  began, 
in  some  degree,  to  teach  her  a  sort  of 
attachment,  if  not  affection  ;  but  it  was 
rather  as  an  indulgent  lord  than  a  de¬ 
voted  lover.  She  could  not  avoid  seeing 
that  he  deeply  and  sincerely  loved  her  ; 
in  all  his  actions,  he  was  more  than  kind 
to  her,  and  for  this  she  was  forced  to 
cherish  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
him ;  his  manner  was  always  impas¬ 
sioned  and  devoted,  nor  could  she  recall 
one  instance  in  which  he  had  failed  to 
treat  her  with  dignity  and  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bosom  of  Ach¬ 
met  was  glowing  with  the  fiercest  flame 
of  adoring  love.  In  her  absence  he  had 
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no  moment  of  happiness,  and  when  by 
her  side,  her  coldness  and  her  beauty 
kept  his  mind  in  one  continued  fever  of 
dissatisfaction  and  excitement. 

Frequent  illness  and  increasing  debi¬ 
lity  began  at  last  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  her  leaving  her  own  apartments, 
or  receiving  so  often  as  formerly  the 
visits  of  the  Prince ;  confirmed  sickness 
at  length  confined  her  to  her  couch,  and 
the  physician  of  the  seraglio,  after  many 
days  of  anxious  attention,  was  on  the 
point  of  announcing  to  Achmet  the  slight 
probability  which  remained  of  her  reco¬ 
very.  It  was  during  this  awful  crisis 
that  Basilia  sent  to  make  her  first  request 
of  the  Sultan  ;  it  was  a  simple  and  un¬ 
ambitious  one.  Achmet  was  delighted 
at  the  announcement  of  an  incident  so 
new  and  unexpected ;  but  his  chagrin 
was  excessive  when  he  learned  that  the 
only  wish  of  the  dying  girl  was  that  a 
message  should  be  sent  to  Athens,  to 
learn  some  particulars  of  her  family, 
and  to  bear  to  them  her  last  and  affec¬ 
tionate  farewell. 

Her  desire  was  readily  complied  with, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the 
Tartar,  despatched  on  the  errand,  was 
expected  to  return  with  a  reply  from 
Suleiman.  Basilia  awaited  his  arrival 
with  the  mingled  anxiety  of  hope  and 
dread  ;  and  during  that  month  of  sus¬ 
pense  her  colour  was  more  vivid  and  her 
eye  more  bright  than  .it  was  wont  to  be 
for  a  long  series  of  time  before  it.  It  was 
during  one  of  those  rich  and  glorious 
evenings,  that  are  only  known  in  the 
clime  of  the  East,  that  the  Tartar  return¬ 
ed  to  Stamboul.  Basilia  was  seated  with 
the  Sultan  in  the  same  bright  pavillion 
in  which  she  had  first  met  him,  when  a 
slave  approached  bearing  the  despatches 
of  the  Waywode,  They  contained  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  decease  of 
her  mother,  and  the  departure  of  Theo¬ 
dore  for  Rome,  which  had  taken  place 
but  a  few  months  after  her  removal  from 
Athens.  The  facts  were  little  other  than 
she  expected,  but  still  the  dreaded  con¬ 
firmation  of  her  fears  was  overwhelming 
in  its  effects.  Achmet  beheld  her  grief, 
and  felt  at  the  same  moment  the  cruel 
inefficacy  of  any  efforts  of  his  to  check 
it.  He  rose,  and  placing  in  her  hands 
a  small  packet  directed  to  herself,  retired 
from  the  pavillion,  leaving  Basilia  drown¬ 
ed  in  tears,  and  her  face  buried  in  one 
of  the  silken  cushions  of  the  ivory  sofa. 

To  be  continued. 


The  day  which  makes  a  man  a  slave, 
takes  away  half  his  worth  ;  and  he  loses 
every  incentive  to  action,  but  the  base  one 
of  fear. 


W)e  Wote  3300ft. 

CELEBRATED  OAKS. 

Some  oaks  have  been  as  celebrated  for 
being  the  records  of  historical  events,  as 
others  have  been  for  their  magnitude  ; 
although  a  part  of  their  celebrity  may  no 
doubt  be  fabulous.  Not  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  oak  in  the  New  Forest,  against 
which  the  arrow  of  Sir  William  Tyrrel 
glanced,  before  it  killed  William  Rufus, 
is  said  to  have  been  standing,  though  in 
such  a  state  of  decay,  that  Lord  Dela¬ 
ware  erected  a  monument  to  indicate  the 
spot.  The  Royal  Oak  at  Boscobel,  in 
which  Charles  the  Second  concealed  him¬ 
self  after  the  defeat  of  Worcester,  has 
disappeared  ;  and  though  several  trees 
were  raised  from  its  acorns,  the  race  seems 
now  to  be  lost  to  vegetable  history.  An 
oak  of  still  more  venerable  pretensions  now 
stands,  or  lately  stood,  at.  Torwood  Wood, 
in  Stirlingshire,  under  the  shadow  of  which 
the  Scottish  patriot  Wallace  is  reported  to 
have  convened  his  followers,  and  impress¬ 
ed  upon  them,  not  only  the  necessity  of 
delivering  their  country  from  the  thral¬ 
dom  of  Edward,  but  their  power  of  doing 
it  if  they  were  so  determined.  Gilpin 
mentions  one  more  ancient  even  than  this 
-—Alfred’s  oak  at  Oxford,  which  was  a 
sapling  when  that  great  monarch  founded 
the  University.  This  cannot,  of  course, 
be  implicitly  credited  ;  but  still  the  very 
mention  of  such  things  proves,  that  the 
oak  can  reach  an  age  several  times  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  longest  lived  of  the 
human  race. 

Lib-  of  Enter .  Know.  Part  2. 


SILK  WORMS. 

The  rearing  of  silk  worms,  and  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  silk,  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Western  world  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  About 
the  year  550,  two  monks,  natives  of  Per¬ 
sia,  while  employed  as  missionaries  to  the 
Christian  churches  in  India,  are  said  to 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  China,  where 
they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  rearing 
of  the  silk- worm,  and  the  working  of  silk. 
Upon  their  return,  they  explained  to  the 
Greek  emperor  at  Constantinople  the  na¬ 
ture  and  importance  of  those  operations, 
and  undertook  to  bring  to  that  capital  as 
many  silk-worms  as  should  suffice  for  esta¬ 
blishing  and  supplying  the  manufacturer. 
They  were  immediately  sent  off,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm 
concealed  and  preserved  in  a  hollow  cane  ; 
these  eggs  were  hatched  by  the  heat  of  a 
dunghill.  The  attempt  succeeded  ;  the 
worms  were  fed  with  the  leaves  of  wild 
mulberry  trees  ;  they  multiplied  rapidly. 
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and  the  produce  of  their  labours  proved 
to  be  as  good  silk  as  that  which  had  been 
made  in  the  East.  Ib . 


APOPHTHEGMS. 

No  habit  is  more  difficultly  acquired,, 
than  that  of  acknowledging  our  errors ; 
and  yet  this  habit  is  the  best  feature  in  an 
amiable  character,  and  the  strongest  proof 
of  a  sound  understanding. 

The  greater  the  difficulty,  the  more 
glory  there  is  in  surmounting  it.  Skilful 
pilots  gain  their  repulation  from  storms 
and  tempests. 

The  richest  endowments  of  the  mind 
are  temperance,  prudence,  and  fortitude  ; 
prudence  is  an  universal  virtue,  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  all  the  rest, 
and  where  that  is  not  present,  fortitude 
loses  its  name  and  nature. 


FROG  EATING. 

Frogs,  at  Vienna,  are  a  great  delicacy. 
Both  the  edible  (esculenta)  and  the  com¬ 
mon  frog  (temporaria)  are  eaten,  but 
the  latter  is  much  less  esteemed,  as  the 
flesh  is  not  so  while.  The  hind  legs  are 
in  most  request,  two  pairs  of  them  cost¬ 
ing  about  three  half-pence.  The  forelegs 
and  livers  are  mostly  used  for  soup. 
These  poor  animals  are  brought  from 
the  country,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  at 
a  time,  and  sold  to  the  great  dealers, 
who  have  conservatories  of  them.  These 
are  large  holes  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
dug  in  the  ground,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  board,  and  with  straw, 
in  severe  weather.  In  the  winter  during 
the  frost,  they  never  become  quite  tor¬ 
pid,  when  in  these  conservatories.  There 
are  only  three  dealers,  and  most  of  those 
which  are  brought  to  market  are  ready 
for  the  cook. 


NUMBER  OF  LAWYERS  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES. 

The  new  law  list  contains  the  names  of 
1034  barristers,  138  counsel  under  the 
bar,  conveyancers  and  special  pleaders. 
There  are  283  pages  of  names  of  London 
attornies,  and  on  an  average,  32  names 
on  each  page,  making  9056  total  amount. 
There  are  25|  pages  of  names  of  Coun¬ 
try  attornies  in  England  and  Wales. 
Taking  the  average  number  of  names  in 
each  page  at  106,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  pretty  correct,  we  get  2667.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  rather  a  curious  fact,  viz.  that 
the  attornies  in  the  metropolis  alone  bear 
a  proportion  of  7  to  2,  when  compared 
with  the  gross  amount  of  attornies  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  London  excepted.  The 
whole  amount  of  lawyers  in  England  and 
W ales,  according  to  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment,  is  12,895.  Lon .  Mag* 


A  PROLIFIC  GENTUS. 

The  celebrated  musician,  Haydn,  com¬ 
posed  from  his  18th  to  his  73rd  year,  113 
overtures,  163  pieces  for  the  Viol  da 
Gamba,  20  divertimentos  for  various  in¬ 
struments,  3  marches,  24  trios,  6  violin 
solos,  15  concertos  for  different  instru¬ 
ments,  30  services,  83  quartetts,  66  sona¬ 
tas,  42  duets,  2  German  puppet- operas, 
(a  performance  which  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  was  much  attached  to,)  5  Ora¬ 
torios,  365  Scotch  airs,  and  400  minuets 
and  waltzes.  He  was  born  in  1733,  and 
died  May,  1809.  N.  N. 


ENGLISH  MANNERS  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

From  the  curious  and  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  manners,  habits  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  our  forefathers,  so  faithfully 
noted  down  in  the  Journey  of  honest  Paul 
Hentzner,  a  German  tutor,  who  visited 
our  shores  in  the  golden  days  of  great 
Eliza,  we  take  the  following  whimsical 
passage:—- The  English,”  says  he, 
“  are  serious,  like  the  Germans — lovers 
of  shew,  liking  to  be  followed  wherever 
they  go  by  whole  troops  of  servants,  who 
wear  their  master’s  arms  in  silver,  fas¬ 
tened  to  their  left  arms,  and  are  not  un¬ 
deservedly  ridiculed  for  wearing  tails 
hanging  down  their  backs.  They  excel 
in  dancing  and  music,  for  they  are  active 
and  lively,  though  of  a  thicker  make  than 
the  French  :  they  cut  their  hair  close  on 
the  middle  of  the  head,  letting  it  grow  on 
either  side  .-  they  are  good  sailors,  and 
better  pirates,  cunning,  treachetous,  and 
thievish.  Above  three  hundred  are  said 
to  be  hanged  annually  in  London ;  be¬ 
heading  with  them  is  less  infamous  than 
hanging.  They  give  the  wall  as  the  place 
of  honour.  Hawking  is  the  general  sport 
of  the  gentry  .  They  are  more  polite  in 
eating  than  the  French,  devouring  less 
bread,  but  more  meat,  which  they  roast 
in  perfection.  They  put  a  good  deal  of 
sugar  in  their  drink,  their  beds  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  tapestry,  even  those  of  farmers. 
They  are  often  molested  with  the  scurvy, 
said  to  have  first  crept  into  England  with 
the  Norman  conquest.  Their  houses  are 
commonly  of  two  stories,  except  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  they  are  of  three  and  four, 
though  but  seldom  of  four,  they  are  built 
of  wood,  those  of  the  richer  sort  with 
bricks  ;  their  roofs  are  low,  and,  where 
the  owner  has  money,  covered  with  lead. 
They  are  powerful  in  the  field — success¬ 
ful  against  their  enemies — impatient  of 
any  thing  like  slavery,  vastly  fond  of  great 
noises  that  fill  the  ear,  such  as  the  firing 
of  cannon,  drums,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells ;  so  that  it  is  common  for  a  number 
of  them:,  that  have  got  a  glass  in  their 
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heads,  to  go  up  into  some  belfry,  and 
ring  the  bells  for  hours  together,  for  the 
sake  of  exercise.  If  they  see  a  foreigner 
very  well  made,  or  particularly  handsome 
they  will  say,  “It  is  a  pity  he  is  not  an 
Englishman 


of  fTatnoug 
Cotmtrtog. 


SINGULAR  JEWISH  CUSTOM. 

Burckhardt,  in  his  “  Travels  through 
Syria,”  &c.  informs  us,  that  at  Tiberias, 
one  of  the  four  holv  cities  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Jews  observe  a  singular  custom  in 
praying.  While  the  Rabbin  recites  the 
Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prayers  extracted 
from  them,  the  congregation  frequently 
imitate,  by  their  voice  or  gestures,  the 
meaning  of  some  remarkable  passages ; 
for  example,  when  the  Rabbin  pronounces 
the  words,  “  Praise  the  Lord  with  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,”  they  imitate  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  through  their  closed 
fist.  When  <f  a  horrible  tempest”  occurs, 
they  puff  and  blow  to  represent  a  storm  ; 
or,  should  he  mention  “  the  cries  of  the 
righteous  in  distress,”  they  all  set  up  a 
loud  screaming  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  while  some  are  still 
blowing  the  storm,  others  have  already 
begun  the  cries  of  the  righteous,  thus 
forming  a  concert  which  it  is  difficult  for 
any  but  a  zealous  Hebrew  to  hear  with 
gravity.  N.  N. 


BOARDING. 

In  Ireland,  when  a  man  marries  who 
cannot  afford  to  treat  his  friends  to  whis¬ 
key  upon  the  occasion,  they  take  the  door 
of  his  house  off  its  hinges,  lay  him  upon 
it,  and  carry  him  thus  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders  all  day.  In  the  evening  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  his  deserted  bride. 
This  custom  is  called  “  Boarding,”  and 
is  so  frequent  as  to  attract  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  commonalty,  and  nothing 
like  a  mob  ever  assembles.  H.B.A. 


DR.  GOLDSMITH. 

A  poor  woman,  who  had  seen  better 
days,  understanding  from  some  of  her 
acquaintance  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  had 
studied  physic,  and  hearing  of  his  great 
humanity,  solicited  him  in  a  letter  to  send 
her  something  for  her  husband,  who  had 
lost  his  appetite  and  was  reduced  to  a  most 
melancholy  state  by  continual  anguish. 
The  good  nalured  poet  waited  on  her  in¬ 


stantly,  and  after  some  discourse  with  his 
patient,  found  him  sinking  fast  into  that 
worst  of  sickness,  poverty.  The  Doctor 
told  them  they  should  hear  from  him  in  an 
hour,  when  he  would  send  some  pills, 
which  he  believed  would  prove  efficacious. 
He  immediately  went  home,  and  put  ten 
guineas  into  a  chip  box,  with  the  following 
label: — “  These  must  be  used  as  your 
necessities  require  :  be  patient  and  of  good 
heart.”  He  sent  his  servant  with  this 
prescription  to  the  comfortless  mourner, 
who  found  it  contained  a  remedy  superior 
to  any  thing  Galen  or  his  tribe  of  pupils 
could  administer  for  his  relief. 


At  the  coronation  of  his  present  Majesty, 
a  gentleman  paid  six  guineas  for  a  seat  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  instant  the 
King  entered,  he  turned  to  a  friend  beside 

him,  and  protested  he  was  the  greatest  fool 
in  Britain.  “  Indeed,”  said  his  friend  ; 
“  how  so?”  “  Why,  I  have  paid  six 
guineas  for  a  seat  here,  when  his  Majesty 
comes  in  for  a  crown.” 

COPY  OF  a  SHOP  BILL  AT  WIGAN,  IN 
LANCASHIRE. 

James  Williams,  Parish  Clark ,  Sax- 
tone ,  Town  Cryer,  and  Belman, — makes 
and  sels  al  sorts  of  haberdaysharies , 
grosser es  (groceries),  &c.  likwise  hare 
and  whigs  drest  and  cutt  on  the  shortest 
notis. 

N.B.  I  keeps  an  hevening  skool,  ware 
I  leche  at  resonble  rates  reading,  riting 
and  singin. 

N.B.  I  play  the  hoohoy  occasionelly  if 
wanted. 

N.B.  My  shop  is  next  dore ,  where  I 
bleed,  draw  teth,  and  shoo  horses,  with 
the  gratist  soil. 

N.B.  Children  toct  to  danse  if  agreble 
at  6d.  a  week  by  me  J.  Williams,  who 
buy  and  sell  old  him  and  coles.  Shoos 
clened  and  mended. 

N.B.  A  hat  and  pare  stockins  to  be 
cudgeled  for  the  best  in  5,  on  Shrof 
Tusday.  For  particulars  encuire  with- 

hin,  or  at  the  Horse  Shoo  and  Bel  near 
the  Chirch,  on  t other  side  of  the  wa. 

N.B.  Look  over  the  door  for  the  sight 
of  the  3  pidgons . 

N.B.  1  sells  good  ayle  and  sumtims 
syder ,  new  lade  egs — Lodgins  for  singel 
men.  J.W.B. 

EPIGRAM 

From  Martial,  Lib.  VIII. — Epig.  74. 

A  doctor  once,  a  soldier  now, 

Tom  the  same  office  fills, 

For  now  he  kills  with  sword  and  bow. 
As  once  he  did  with  pills. 

Alford.  R,  Walton. 
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DATE 

DAYS. 

DIARY. 

May  20 

Wed. 

1 

St.  Yro,  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  1115 
Sun  ris  7m  aft  4 
- sets  54 - 7 

- 21 

Thurs 

St.  Felix. 

High  Water. 

34m  aft  4  mor. 
53m - 4  after 

-  22 

Fsi. 

St.  Bobo. 

Sun  ris.  5m  aft  4 
— — sets  56 7 

—  23 

Sat. 

St-  Julia. 

High  Water, 

55m  after  5mor 
)8m - 6  aft. 

- -  24 

SUN. 

1 

Rogation  Sunday 
LESS,  forthe  DAY 

8  c.  D enter  morn 

9  c.  — ■ -  even 

St.  John  of  Prado 

mar. 

• -  25 

Mond. 

St.  Urban  marf. 

a.d.  223. 

Moon’s  Last  Qu. 
19m  aft  8  even. 

- -  26 

Tues. 

St.  Philip  Neri. 
Higli  Water. 

46m.  after  8  mor 
30m.  — -  9  aft. 

DATE. 


CORRESPONDING 


CHRONOLOGY. 


May  20 


22 


1813. — Fought  oh  this  day,  the  Battle  of  Bautzen, 
between  the  forces  of  the  allies  and  the  French, 
under  Napoleon  and  Marshal  Soult,  the  latter 
being  successful.  The  allies  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  though  their  loss  in  the  conflict  was  not 
so  severe  as  the  French,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  been  strongly  posted  during  the 
action.  The  French  suffered  to  the  amount  of 
15000  men,  and  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  estimated 
at  about  10,000.  By  the  side  of  Napoleon  was 
killed  his  dearest  friend  Duroc,  grandmaster  of 
the  palace,  whose  death  so  afflicted  the  emperor, 
that  be  instantly  ordered  a  halt  in  the  midst  of 
pursuit,  and  remained  in  front  of  his  tent  a  prey 
to  the  bitterest  anguish.  He  stood  by  Duroc 
when  he  died,  and  drew  up  an  epitaph  himself  to 
be  placed  over  his  remains  by  the  pastor  of  the 
place,  who  received  200  Napoleons  to  erect  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  his  memory. 

Our  saint  was  born  atCantalicio  in  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  States  in  1513.  He'  was  remarkable  for  his 
piety,  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  during  his  last 
illness  he  was  comforted  by  a  vision  of  the 
Virgin,  attended  with  a  large  company  of  angels. 
He  died  a.d,  1587.  Pope  Urban  VUIth  beatified 
him  in  1625. 

St.  Bobo  was  a  native  of  Province,  where  his  name 
was  held  in  great  veneration.  He  died  a.d.  985. 

337 — Expired  on  this  day  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
at  Achiron,  in  his  65th  year,  and  40th  of  his  reign. 
This  emperor  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
Christian  church  in  the  West,  which  religion  he 
evinced  a  great  regard  for  by  building  numerous 
churches,  especially  a  magnificent  one  at  Beth¬ 
lehem.  He  also  founded  Constantinople,  and 
performed  many  actions  which  entitle  him  to 
the  name  of  great. 

Our  saint,  who  was  a  noble  virgin  of  Carthage,  was 
sold  for  a  slave  at  the  sacking  of  that  city  by  Gen- 
seric  in  439.  She  was  martyred  at  Corsica  during 
the  governorship  of  Felix,  for  refusing  to  join  in 


25 

26 


the  idolatrous  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  a.d,  439. 

1/87. — On  this  day  Commodore  Phillips  sailed  from 
Spithead,  with  a  convoy  of  ships,  to  establish  a 
settlement  for  convicts  in  New  South  Wales. 
Rogation  Sunday  derives  its  name  from  the  La¬ 
tin  term  rogare9  to  ask ;  because,  on  the  three 
subsequent  days,  supplications  were  appointed 
by  Mamertus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  in  the  year  469, 
to  be  offered  up  with  fasting  to  God,  as  a  devout 
preparative  to  the  feast  of  the  glorious  Ascension 
of  our  Saviour,  and  also  to  request  and  supplicate 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  Dutch  call  Rogation  Week  Cruysweek,  Cross¬ 
week,  because  when  the  priests  go  in  procession, 
the  cross  is  carried  before  them.  In  the  Inns  of 
Court,  it  was  called  Grass-week,  because  the  fare 
of  that  week  formerly  consisted  of  sallads,  hard 
eggs,  and  green  sauce,  upon  some  of  the  days. 
,1796.— On  this  day,  the  English  forces  under  the 
j  gallant  General  Abercrombie,  took  the  island  of 
St-  Lucia,  one  of  the  Windward  Caribbee  Islands, 
I  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  French. 

This  saint,  who  was  born  at  Florence,  founded  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1551.  He  died  in 
1595.  From  the  holy  fathers  of  this  order  of  the 
Oratory,  began  that  species  of  sacred  music  now 
termed  the  Oratorio. 

1784. — The  commemoration  of  the  great  musician 
Handel,  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  ever  at¬ 
tempted  in  any  nation,  which  lasted  three  days, 
commenced  this  day  at  Westminster  Abbey,  their 
majesties,  most  of  the  firstpersonages  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  near  4000  of  the  public  being  present. 
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HBlugtrairti  ‘Erttcl*. 


ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Agreeably  to  the  promise  made  to 
our  readers,  we  this  week  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  laying  before  them  an  outline  of 
this  interesting  novel,  which  gives  an 
animated  an4  faithful  picture  of  the 
Switzers  of  that  period,  and  under  the 
pleasing  garb  of  fiction  describes  with 
historical  precision  the  restless  and  tur¬ 
bulent  slate  of  that  part  of  Europe  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid  during  the  sway 
of  Charles  of  Burgundy. 

In  a  former  number  we  gave  one  of 
the  scenes  described  in  the  opening  of 
the  tale,  in  which  the  hero  of  the  piece, 
young  Philipson,  and  his  father,  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  reader.  Having  been 
rescued  from  their  perilous  situation  by 
the  family  of  the  Landamman,  who  re-1 
ceive  them  with  great  hospitality,  they 
remain  for  some  days  under  the  roof  of 
the  honourable  Swiss,  during  which  time 
the  younger  traveller  and  the  beautiful 

Vol.  III.  Y 


Anne  of  Geierstein  become  enamoured  of 
each  other.  This  excites  the  jealousy 
of  Rudolf  Donnerhugel,  the  Landam- 
man’s  nephew,  who  has  the  mortification 
of  beholding  a  dexterous  feat  of  archery 
performed  by  young  Philipson,  in  the 
presence  of  Anne  and  her  kinsmen.  A 
meeting  takes  place  by  agreement  at  day 
break  the  following  morning.  The  young 
Englishman,  having  stolen  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  side,  passes  out  to  encounter  his 
rival. 

“  Having  traversed  the  fields  and 
groves  which  separated  the  Landam- 
man’s  residence  from  the  old  castle  of 
Geierstein,  he  entered  the  court-yard 
from  the  side  where  the  castle  overlooked 
the  land  ;  and  nearly  in  the  same  instant 
his  almost  gigantic  antagonist,  who  looked 
yet  more  tall  and  burly  by  the  pale  morn¬ 
ing  light  than  he  had  seemed  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening,  appeared  ascending  from 
the  precarious  bridge  beside  the  torrent, 
having  reached  Geierstein  by  a  different 
route  from  that  pursued  by  the  English¬ 
man. 

u  The  young  champion  of  Berne  had 
hanging  along  his  back  one  of  those  huge 
003  76 
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two-handed  swords,  the  blade  of  which 
measured  five  feet,  and  which  were 
wielded  with  both  hands.  These  were 
almost  universally  used  by  the  Swiss  :  for 
besides  the  impression  which  such  wea¬ 
pons  were  calculated  to  make  upon  the 
array  of  the  German  men-at-arms,  whose 
armour  was  impenetrable  to  lighter  swords, 
they  were  also  well-calculated  to  defend 
mountain  passes,  where  the  great  bodily 
strength  and  agility  of  those  who  bore 
them,  enabled  the  combatants,  in  spite  of 
their  weight  and  length,  to  use  them  with 
much  address  and  effect.  One  of  these 
gigantic  swords  hung  around  Rudolf  Don- 
nerhugel’s  neck,  the  point  rattling  against 
his  heel,  and  the  handle  extending  itself 
over  his  left  shoulder,  considerably  above 
his  head.  He  carried  another  in  his 
hand. 

“  ‘  Thou  art  punctual,’  he  called  out 
to  Arthur  Philipson,  in  a  voice  which  was 
distinctly  heard  above  the  roar  of  the 
waterfall,  which  it  seemed  to  rival  in 
sullen  force.  ‘  But  I  judged  thou  wouldst 
come  without  a  two-handed  sword.  There 
is  my  kinsman  Ernest’s,’  he  said,  throw¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  the  weapon  which  he 


carried,  with  the  hilt  towards  the  young 
Englishman.  4  Look,  stranger,  that  thou 
disgrace  it  not,  for  my  kinsman  will  never 
forgive  me  if  thou  dost.  Orthoumayst 
have  mine  if  thou  likest  it  better.’ 

“  The  Englishman  looked  at  the  weapon, 
with  some  surprise,  to  the  use  of  which  he 
was  totally  unaccustomed.  f  The  chal¬ 
lenger,’  he  said,  f  in  all  countries  where 
honour  is  known,  accepts  the  arms  of  the 
challenged.’ 

“  ‘  He  who  fights  on  a  Swiss  moun¬ 
tain,  fights  with  a  Swiss  brand,’  answered 
Rudolf.  ‘  Think  you  our  hands  are  made 
to  handle  penknives  ?’ 

“  f  Nor  are  ours  made  to  wield  scythes,’ 
said  Arthur ;  and  muttered  betwixt  his 
teeth,  as  he  looked  at  the  sword,  which  the 
Swiss  continued  to  offer  him— f  Usum 
non  habeo,  1  have  not  proved  the  weapon.* 
“  f  Do  you  repent  the  bargain  you  have 
made  V  said  the  Swiss ‘  if  so,  cry  craven, 
and  return  in  safety.  Speak  plainly,  in¬ 
stead  of  prattling  Latin  like  a  clerk  or  a 
shaven  monk.’ 

<e  f  No,  proud  man,*  replied  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  e‘  I  ask  thee  no  forbearance.  I 
thought  but  of  a  combat  between  a  shep- 
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herd  and  a  giant*  in  which  God  gave  the 
victory  to  him  who  had  worse  odds  of 
weapons  than  falls  to  my  lot  to-day.  I 
will  fight  as  I  stand  ;  my  own  good  sword 
shall  serve  my  need  now*  as  it  has  done 
before.’ 

ce  ‘  Content  !• — but  blame  not  me  who 
offered  thee  equality  of  weapons*’  said 
the  mountaineer.  4  And  now  hear  me. 
This  is  a  fight  for  life  or  death — yon  wa¬ 
terfall  sounds  the  alarum  for  our  conflict. 
—Yes,  old  bellower*’  he  continued,  look¬ 
ing  back*  4  it  is  long  since  thou  hast  heard 
the  noise  of  battle; — and  look  to  it  ere 
we  begin,  stranger,  for  if  you  fall,  I  will 
commit  your  body  to  its  waters.’ 

44  4  And  if  thou  fall’s!*  proud  Swiss,’ 
answered  Arthur,  4  as  well  I  trust  thy  pre¬ 
sumption  leads  to  destruction,  I  will  have 
thee  buried  in  the  church  at  Einsiedlen, 
v/hete  the  priests  shall  sing  masses  for  thy 
soul — -thy  two-handed  sword  shall  be 
displayed  above  thy  grave,  and  a  scroll 
shall  tell  the  passenger,  Here  lies  a  bear’s 
cub  of  Berne*  slain  by  Arthur  the  Eng¬ 
lishman.’ 

44  ‘  The  stone  is  not  in  Switzerland, 
rocky  as  it  is*’  said  Rudolf,  scornfully7, 
(  that  shall  bear  that  inscription.  Prepare 
thyself  for  battle.’ 

44  The  Englishman  cast  a  calm  and 
deliberate  glance  around  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion- — a  court-yard,  partly  open,  partly 
encumbered  with  ruins*  in  less  and  larger 
masses. 

4<  Methinks,  said  he  to  himself,  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  weapon,  with  the  instructions 
of  Bottaferma  of  Florence  in  his  remem¬ 
brance,  a  light  heart,  a  good  blade,  a  firm 
hand*  and  a  just  cause,  might  make  up  a 
worse  odds  than  two  feet  of  steel. 

44  Thinking  thus*  and  imprinting  on 
his  mind  as  much  as  the  time  would  per¬ 
mit*  every  circumstance  of  the  locality 
around  him  which  promised  advantage  in 
the  combat,  and  taking  his  station  in  the 
middle  of  the  court-yard  where  the  ground 
was  entirely  clear*  he  flung  his  cloak  from 
him,  and  drew  his  sword. 

44  Rudolf  had  at  first  believed  that  his 
foreign  antagonist  was  an  effeminate 
youth,  who  would  be  swept  from  before 
him  at  the  first  flourish  of  his  tremendous 
weapon.  But  the  firm  and  watchful  atti¬ 
tude  assumed  by  the  young  man*  re¬ 
minded  the  Swiss  of  the  deficiencies  of  his 
own  unwieldy  implement*  and  made  him 
determine  to  avoid  any  precipitation  which 
might  give  advantage  to  an  enemy  who 
seemed  both  daring  and  vigilant.  He  un¬ 
sheathed  his  huge  sword,  by  drawing  it 
over  the  left  shoulder*  an  operation  which 
required  some  little  time,  and  might  have 
offered  formidable  advantage  to  his  anta¬ 
gonist,  had  Arthur’s  sense  of  honour  per¬ 


mitted  him  to  begin  the  attack  ere  it  was 
completed.  .  The  Englishman  remained 
firm*  however,  until  the  Swiss*  displaying 
his  bright  brand  to  the  morning  sun, 
made  three  or  four  flourishes,  as  if  to 
prove  its  weight,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  wielded  it — then  stood  firm 
within  sword-stroke  of  his  adversary, 
grasping  his  weapon  with  both  hands* 
and  advancing  it  a  little  before  his  body, 
with  the  blade  pointed  straight  upwards. 
The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  carried 
his  sword  in  one  hand,  holding  it  across 
his  face  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  as 
to  be  at  once  ready  to  strike,  thrust  or 
parry. 

44  4  Strike,  Englishman  !’  said  the 
Switzer,  after  they  had  confronted  each 
other  in  this  manner  for  about  a  minute. 

44  4  The  longest  sword  should  strike 
first,’  said  Arthur ;  and  the  words  had  not 
left  his  mouth  when  the  Swiss  sword  rose 
and  descended  with  a  rapidity  which,  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  weapon  considered, 
appeared  portentous.  No  parry,  how¬ 
ever  dexterously7  interposed*  could  have 
baifled  the  ruinous  descent  of  that  dread¬ 
ful  weapon,  by  which  the  champion  of 
Berne  had  hoped  at  once  to  begin  the  bat¬ 
tle  and  end  it.  But  young  Philipson  had 
not  over-estimated  the  justice  of  his  own 
eye,  or  the  activity  of  his  limbs.  Ere  the 
blade  descended,  a  sudden  spring  to  one 
side  carried  him  from  beneath  its  heavy 
sway*  and  before  the  Swiss  could  again 
raise  his  sword  aloft*  he  received  a  wound 
though  a  slight  one*  upon  the  left  arm. 

44  Irritated  at  the  failure  and  at  the 
wound*  the  Switzer  heaved  up  his  sword 
once  more,  and  availing  himself  of  a 
strength  corresponding  to  his  size,  he  dis¬ 
charged  towards  his  adversary  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  blows*  downright*  athwart*  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  from  left  to  right*  with  such 
surprising  strength  and  velocity,  that  it 
required  all  the  address  of  the  young 
Englishman*  by  parrying,  shifting,  elud¬ 
ing,  or  retreating,  to  evade  a  storm*  of 
which  every  individual  blow  seemed  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cleave  a  solid  rock.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  compelled  to  give  ground* 
now  backwards,  now  swerving  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other*  now  availing  himself  of 
the  fragments  of  the  ruins*  but  watching 
all  the  while*  wilh  the  utmost  composure, 
the  moment  when  the  strength  of  his  en¬ 
raged  enemy  might  become  somewhat 
exhausted,  or  when  by  some  improvident 
or  furious  blow  he  might  again  lay  him¬ 
self  open  to  a  close  attack.  The  latter  of 
these  advantages  had  nearly  occurred,  for 
in  the  middle  of  his  headlong  charge,  the 
Switzer  stumbled  over  a  large  stone  con¬ 
cealed  among  the  long  grass*  and  ere  he 
could  recover  himself,  received  a  severe 
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blow  across  the  head  from  his  antagonist. 
It  lighted  upon  his  bonnet,  the  lining  of 
which  enclosed  a  small  steel  cap,  so  that 
he  escaped  unwounded,  and  springing  up 
renewed  the  battle  with  unabated  fury, 
though  it  seemed  to  the  young  English¬ 
man  with  breath  somewhat  short,  and 
blows  dealt  with  more  caution. 

ft  They  were  still  contending  with  equal 
fortune,  when  a  stern  voice,  rising  over 
the  clash  of  swords,  as  well  as  the  roar 
of  waters,  called  out  in  a  commanding 
voice,  *  On  your  lives,  forbear  !’ 

f<  The  two  combatants  sunk  the  points 
of  their  swords,  not  very  sorry,  perhaps, 
for  the  interruption  of  a  strife  which  must 
otherwise  have  had  a  deadly  termination. 
They  looked  around,  and  the  Landam- 
man  stood  before  them,  with  anger  frown¬ 
ing  on  his  broad  and  expressive  fore¬ 
head. 

*  How  now,  boys?*  he  said  ;  f  are 
you  guests  of  Arnold  Biederman,  and  do 
you  dishonour  his  house  by  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  more  becoming  the  wolves  of  the 
mountains,  than  beings  to  whom  the  great 
Creator  has  given  a  form  after  his  Own 
likeness,  and  an  immortal  soul  to  be  saved 
by  penance  and  repentance  ?’ 

“  *  Arthur,’  said  the  elder  Philipson, 
who  had  come  up  at  the  same  time  with 
their  host,  *  what  frenzy  is  this?  Are 
your  duties  of  so  light  and  heedless  a  na¬ 
ture,  as  to  give  time  and  place  for  quar¬ 
rels  and  combats  with  every  idle  boor 
who  chances  to  be  boastful  at  once  and 
bull-headed  V 

tc  The  young  men,  whose  strife  had 
ceased  at  the  entrance  of  these  unexpected 
spectators,  stood  looking  at  each  other, 
and  resting  on  their  swords. 

“  ‘  Rudolf  Donnerhugel,’  said  the 
Landamman,  f  give  thy  sword  to  me — to 
me,  the  owner  of  this  ground,  the  master 
of  this  family,  and  magistrate  of  the  can¬ 
ton.’ 

“  ‘  And  which  is  more,’  answered  Ru¬ 
dolf,  submissively,  ‘  to  you  who  are 
Arnold  Biederman,  at  whose  command 
every  native  of  these  mountains  draws  his 
sword  or  sheathes  it.*  He  gave  his  two- 
handed  sword  to  the  Landamman. 

c*  *  Now,  by  my  honest  word,’  said 
Biederman,  *  it  is  the  same  with  which 
th  v  father  Stephen  fought  so  gloriously  at 
Sempach,  abreast  with  the  famous  De 
Winkelried  !  Shame  it  is,  that  it  should 
be  drawn  on  a  helpless  stranger. — And 
you,  young  sir,’  continued  the  Swiss,  ad¬ 
dressing  Arthur,  while  his  father  said  at 
the  same  time,  e  Young  man,  yield  up 
your  sword  to  the  Landamman.’ 

‘  It  shall  not  need,,  sir,’  replied  the 
young  Englishman,  s  since,,  for  my  part, 
1  hold  our  strife  at  an  end.  This  gallant 


gentleman  called  me  hither  on  a  trial,  as 
I  conceive,  of  courage.  I  can  give  my 
unqualified  testimony  to  his  gallantry  and 
swordmanship  ;  and  as  l  trust  he  will  say 
nothing  to  the  shame  of  my  manhood,  I 
think  our  strife  has  lasted  long  enough  for 
thepurpose  which  gave  rise  to  it.’ 

“  ‘  Too  long  for  me,’  said  Rudolf, 
frankly;  s  the  green  sleeve  of  mv  doublet, 
which  I  wore  of  that  colour  in  love  to  the 
Forest  Cantons,  is  now  stained  into  as 
dirty  a  crimson  as  could  have  been  done 
by  any  dyer  in  Ypres  or  Ghent.  But  I 
heartily  forgive  the  brave  stranger  who 
has  spoiled  my  jerkin,  and  given  its  mas¬ 
ter  a  lesson  he  will  not  soon  forget.  Had 
ail  Englishmen  been  like  your  guest,  wor¬ 
thy  kinsman,  methinks  the  mound  atBul- 
tisholz  had  hardly  risen  so  high.’ 

“  f  Cousin  Rudolf,’  said  the  Landam¬ 
man,  smoothing  his  brow  as  his  kinsman 
spoke,  ‘  I  have  ever  thought  thee  as 
generous  as  thou  art  hair-brained  and 
quarrelsome  ;  and  you,  my  young  guest, 
may  rely,  that  when  a  Swiss  says  the 
quarrel  is  over,  there  is  no  chance  of  its 
being  renewed.  We  are  not  like  the  men 
of  the  valleys  to  the  eastward,  who  nurse 
revenge  as  if  it  were  a  favourite  child. 
And  now,  join  hands,  my  children,  and 
let  us  forget  this  foolish  feud.’ 

te  ‘  Here  is  my  hand,  brave  stranger,* 
said  Donnerhugel ;  ‘  thou  hast  taught  me 
a  trick  of  fence,  and  when  we  have  broken 
our  fast,  we  will,  by  your  leave,  to  the 
forest,  where  I  will  teach  you  a  trick  of 
woodcraft  in  return.  When  your  foot 
hath  half  the  experience  of  your  hand,  and 
your  eye  hath  gained  a  portion  of  the 
steadiness  of  your  heart,  you  will  not  find 
many  hunters  to  match  you.’ 

“  Arthur,  with  all  the  ready  confidence 
of  youth,  readily  embraced  a  proposition 
so  frankly  made,  and  before  they  reached 
the  house,  various  subjects  of  sport  were 
eagerly  discussed  between  them,  with  as 
much  cordiality  as  if  no  disturbance  of 
their  concord  had  taken  place.” 

The  Englishmen  being  desirous  of 
reaching  the  court  of  Duke  Charles,  set 
forward  on  their  journey  in  company 
with  the  Landamman  and  his  friends, 
who  are  conveying  Anne  of  Geierstein 
to  her  father.  On  their  way  thither,  being 
denied  admittance  into  the  town  of  Bale 
by  the  citizens,  they  bivouac  in  a  de¬ 
serted  hall,  and  parties  are  formed  to 
patrol  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  younger 
Philipson  having  joined  Rudolf  Donner¬ 
hugel  in  one  of  these  excursions,  the 
latter  narrates  the  wild  and  singular 
legend  touching  the  descent  of  Anne, 
which  appeared  in  a  preceding  number. 
Finally,  the  travellers  quit  the  Swiss  Pa¬ 
triarch  and  his  friends,  and  proceeded 
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tvn  their  journey,  when  upon  reaching 
the  little  frontier  town  of  La  Ferette,  they 
are  seized  upon  by  the  rapacious  and 
cruel  governor  De  Hagenbach,  who  com¬ 
mits  them  to  prison,  alter  stripping  the 
father  of  a  valuable  packet  with  which 
he  has  been  intrusted  to  carry  to  the 
court  of  Burgundy. 

De  Hagenbach  and  his  followers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  overpowered  by  the  townspeo¬ 
ple,  who  revolt,  and  seizing  the  governor 
cause  him  to  be  beheaded  in  the  open 
street.  This  scene  is  described  with  great 
force  and  vigour,  and  the  grim  heads¬ 
man  is  portrayed  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  this  author. 

The  manner  in  which  the  elder  tra¬ 
veller  recovers  the  packet  which  he  had 
been  so  unjustly  deprived  of,  is  thus  re¬ 
lated.  He  is  invited  to  attend  the  coun 
cil  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  by  Rudolf  Donnerhugel. 

“  ‘  See  to  our  affairs,  Arthur,  and  stir 
not  from  the  spot  on  which  I  leave  you,’ 
said  Phiiipson  to  his  son  ‘Look  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  sealed  packet  of  which  I 
was  so  infamously  and  illegally  robbed  ; 
its  recovery  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  * 

“  So  speaking,  he  instantly  prepared 
himself  to  attend  the  Bernese,  who,  in  a 
confidential  manner,  whispered,  as  he 
went  arm-in-arm  with  him  towards  the 
church  of  St.  Paul’s,- — 

“  ‘  I  think  a  man  of  your  wisdom  will 
scarce  advise  us  to  trust  ourselves  to  the 
mood  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  when  he 
has  received  such  an  injury  as  the  loss  of 
this  fortress,  and  the  execution  of  his  offi¬ 
cer.  You,  at  least,  would  be  toojudicious 
to  afford  us  any  farther  the  advantage  of 
your  company  and  society,  sitjce  to  do  so 
would  be  wilfully  to  engage  in  our  ship¬ 
wreck.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  give  my  best  advice,’  an¬ 
swered  Phiiipson,  ‘  when  I  shall  be  more 
particularly  acquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  is  asked  of  me.* 

“  Rudolf  muttered  an  oath,  or  angry 
exclamation,  and  led  Phiiipson  to  the 
church  without  farther  argument. 

“  In  a  small  chapel  adjoining  to  the 
church,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus  the 
Martyr,  the  four  deputies  were  assembled 
in  close  conclave,  around  the  shrine  in 
which  the  sainted  hero  stood,  armed  as 
when  he  lived.  The  priest  of  St.  Paul's 
was  also  present,  and  seemed  to  interest 
himself  deeply  in  the  debate  which  was 
taking  place.*  When  Phiiipson  entered, 
all  were  for  a  moment  silent,  until  the 
Landamrnan  addressed  him  thus  : — ‘  Sig- 
rjior  Phiiipson,  we  esteem  you  a  man  far 
travelled,  well  versed  in  the  manners  of 
foreign  lands,  and  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  this.  Duke  Charles  of  Bur¬ 


gundy  ;  you  are  therefore  fit  to  advfse  us 
in  a  matter  of  great  weight.  You  know 
with  what  anxiety  we  go  on  tins  mission 
for  peace  with  the  Duke  ;  you  also  know 
what  has  this  day  happened,  which  may 
probably-  be  represented  to  Charles  in  the 
worst  colours; — would  you  advise  us,  in 
such  a  case,  to  proceed  to  the  Duke’s  pre¬ 
sence,  with  the  odium  of  this  action  at¬ 
tached  to  us ;  or  should  we  do  better  fo 
return  home,  and  prepare  for  war  with 
Burgundy  ?’ 

“  ‘  How  do  your  own  opinions  stand 
on  the  subject?’  said  the  cautious  Eng¬ 
lishman. 

“  ‘  We  are  divided,’  answered  the  Ban¬ 
neret  of  Berne. — ‘ I  have  borne  the  banner 
of  Berne  against  her  foes  for  thirty  years ; 

1  am  more  willing  to  carry  it  against  tiie 
lances  of  the  knights  of  Hainault  and 
Lorraine,  than  to  undergo  the  rude  treat¬ 
ment  which  we  must  look  to  meet  at  the 
footstool  of  the  Duke.’ 

“  ‘  We  put  our  heads  in  the  lion’s 
mouth  if  we  go  forward,’  said  Zimmer¬ 
man  of  Soleure  ; — ‘  my  opinion  is,  that 
we  draw  back.’ 

“  ‘  I  would  not  advise  retreat,’  said 
Rudolf  Donnerhugel,  ‘  were  my  life  alone 
concerned  ;  but  the  Landamrnan  of  Un- 
terwalden  is  the  father  of  the  United  Can¬ 
tons,  and  it  would  be  parricide  if  I  con¬ 
sented  to  put  his  life  in  peril.  My  advice 
is,  that  we  return,  and  that  the  Con¬ 
federacy  stand  on  their  defence.’ 

“  ‘My  opinion  is  different,’ said  Arnold 
Biederman  ;  ‘  nor  will  I  forgive  any  man, 
who,  whether  in  sincere  or  feigned  friend¬ 
ship,  places  my  poor  life  in  the  scale  with 
the  advantage  of  the  Cantons.  If  we  go 
forward,  we  risk  our  heads — be  it  so. 
But  if  we  turn  back,  we  involve  our 
country  in  war  with  a  power  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  Europe.  Worthy  ciiizens  1 
you  are  brave  in  fight, — show  your  forti¬ 
tude  as  boldly  now  ;  and  let  us  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  incur  such  personal  danger  as  may 
attend  ourselves,  if  by  doing  so  we  can 
gain  a  chance  of  peace  for  our  country.’ 

“  ‘  I  think  and  vote  with  my  neighbour 
and  gossip,  Arnold  Biederman,’  said  the 
laconic  deputy  from  Schwitz. 

“  ‘  You  hear  how  we  are  divided  in 
opinion,’  said  the  Landamrnan  to  Phiiip¬ 
son  ;  ‘  What  is  your  opinion  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  would  first  ask  of  you,’  said  the 
Englishman,  ‘  what  has  been  your  part 
in  this  storming  of  a  town  occupied  by  the 
Duke’s  forces,  and  putting  to  death  his 
Governor  V 

“  ‘  So  help  me.  Heaven  !’  said  the 
Landamrnan,  ‘  as  I  knew  not  of  any  pur¬ 
pose  of  storming  the  town  until  it  un¬ 
expectedly  took  place.’ 

“  ‘  And  for  the  execution  of  De  Hagen- 
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bach/  said  the  Black  Priest,  ‘  I  swear  to 
you,  stranger,  by  my  holy  order,  that  it 
took  place  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
petent  court,  whose  sentence  Charles  of 
Burgundy  himself  is  bound  to  respect, 
and  whose  proceedings  the  deputies  of  the 
Swiss  mission  could  neither  have  advanced 
nor  retarded.’ 

“  ‘  If  such  be  the  case,  and  if  you  can 
really  prove  yourselves  free  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,’  answered  Philipson,  ‘  which 
must  needs  be  highly  resented  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  I  would  advise  you 
by  all  means  to  proceed  upon  your  jour¬ 
ney  ;  with  the  certainty  that  you  will  ob¬ 
tain  from  that  prince  a  just  and  impartial 
hearing,  and  it  may  be  a  favourable  an¬ 
swer.  I  know  Charles  of  Burgundy  ;  I 
may  even  say  that,  our  different  ranks 
and  walks  of  life  considered,  I  know  him 
well.  He  will  be  deeply  incensed  by  the 
first  tidings  of  what  has  here  chanced, 
which  he  will  no  doubt  interpret  to  your 
disfavour.  But  if,  in  the  course  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  you  are  able  to  clear  your¬ 
selves  of  these  foul  imputations,  a  sense  of 
his  own  injustice  may  perhaps  turn  the 
balance  in  your  favour,  and  in  that  case, 
he  will  rush  from  the  excess  of  censure 
into  that  of  indulgence.  But  your  cause 
must  be  firmly  stated  to  the  Duke,  by  some 
tongue  better  acquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  courts  than  yours  ;  and  such  a 
friendly  interpreter  might  I  have  proved 
to  you,  had  I  not  been  plundered  of  the 
valuable  packet  which  I  bore  with  me  in 
order  to  present  to  the  Duke,  and  in  tes¬ 
timony  of  my  commission  to  him.’ 

“  ‘  A  paltry  fetch,’  whispered  Don- 
nerhugel  to  the  Banneret,  ‘  that  the  trader 
may  obtain  from  us  satisfaction  for  the 
goods  of  which  he  has  been  plundered.’ 

“  The  Landamman  himself  was  per¬ 
haps  for  a  moment  of  the  same  opinion. 

ss  ‘  Merchant,’  he  said,  f  we  hold  our¬ 
selves  bound  to  make  good  to  you, — that 
is,  if  our  substance  can  effect  it, — what¬ 
ever  loss  you  may  have  sustained,  trusting 
to  our  protection.’ 

f  Ay,  that  we  will,’  said  the  old  man 
of  Schwitz,  f  should  it  cost  us  twenty 
zecchins  to  make  it  good.’ 

“  f  To  your  guarantee  of  immunity  I 
can  have  no  claim,’  said  Philipson,  ‘  see¬ 
ing  I  parted  company  with  you  before  I 
sustained  any  loss.  And  I  regret  the  loss, 
not  so  much  for  its  value,  although  that 
is  greater  than  you  may  fancy;  but 
chiefly  because,  that  the  contents  of  the 
casket  I  bore  being  a  token  betwixt  a 
person  of  considerable  importance  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  I  shall  not,  I  fear, 
now  that  I  am  deprived  of  them,  receive 
from  his  grace  that  credence  which  I  de¬ 
sire,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  yours. 


Without  them,  and  speaking  only  in  the 
person  of  a  private  traveller,  I  may  not 
take  upon  me  as  I  might  have  done,  when 
using  the  names  of  the  persons  whose 
mandates  I  carried.’ 

s(  ‘  This  important  packet,’  said  the 
Landamman,  ‘  shall  be  most  rigorously 
sought  for,  and  carefully  redelivered  to 
thee.  For  ourselves,  not  a  Swiss  of  us 
knows  the  value  of  its  contents  ;  so  that 
if  they  are  in  the  hands  of  any  of  our 
men,  they  will  be  returned  of  course  as 
baubles,  upon  which  they  set  no  value.* 

“  As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  chapel.  Rudolf,  who 
stood  nearest  to  it,  having  held  some 
communication  with  those  without,  ob¬ 
served  with  a  smile,  which  he  instantly 
repressed,  lest  it  had  given  offence  to  Ar¬ 
nold  Biederman, — f  It  is  Sigismund,  the 
good  youth — Shall  I  admit  him  to  our 
council  ?’ 

To  what  purpose,  poor  simple  lad?* 
said  his  father,  with  a  sorrowful  smile. 

“  ‘  Yet  let  me  undo  the  door,’  said 
Philipson  ;  f  he  is  anxious  to  enter,  and 
perhaps  he  brings  news.  I  have  observed, 
Landamman,  that  the  young  man,  though 
with  slowness  of  ideas  and  expression,  is 
strong  in  his  principles,  and  sometimes 
happ}^  in  his  conceptions.* 

He  admitted  Sigismund  accordingly  ; 
while  Arnold  Biederman  felt,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  soothing  compliment  which 
Philipson  had  paid  to  a  boy,  certainly 
the  dullest  of  his  family,  and,  on  the 
other,  feared  some  public  display  of  his 
son’s  infirmity,  or  lack  of  understanding. 
Sigismund,  however,  seemed  all  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  he  certainly  had  reason  to 
be  so,  since,  as  the  shortest  mode  of  ex¬ 
planation,  he  presented  to  Philipson  the 
necklace  of  diamonds,  with  the  casket  in 
which  it  had  been  deposited. 

c  This  pretty  thing  is  yours,’  he  said. 
c  I  understand  so  much  from  your  son 
Arthur,  who  tells  me  you  will  be  glad  to 
have  it  again.’ 

‘c  f  Most  cordially  do  I  thank  you/ 
said  the  merchant.  f  The  necklace  is 
certainly  mine  ;  that  is,  the  packet  of 
which  it  formed  the  contents  was  under 
my  charge  ;  and  it  is  at  this  moment  of 
greater  additional  value  to  me  than  even 
its  actual  worth,  since  it  serves  as  my 
pledge  and  token  for  the  performance  of 
an  important  mission. — And  how,  my 
young  friend,’  he  continued,  addressing 
Sigismund,  ‘  have  you  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  recover  what  we  have  sought  for 
hitherto  in  vain  ?  Let  me  return  my  best 
acknowledgments ;  and  do  not  think  me 
over-curious  if  I  ask  how  it  reached  you  ?* 

“  ‘  For  that  matter/  said  Sigismund, 
*  the  story  is  soon  told.  I  had  planted 
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myself  as  near  the  scaffold  as  I  could, 
having  never  beheld  an  execution  before  ; 
and  1  observed  the  executioner,  who,  I 
thought,  did  his  duty  very  cleverly,  just 
in  the  moment  that  he  spread  a  cloth  over 
the  body  ofDe  Hagenbach,  snatch  some¬ 
thing  from  the  dead  man’s  bosom,  and 
huddle  it  hastily  into  his  own  ;  so,  when 
the  rumour  arose  that  an  article  of  value 
was  amissing,  I  hurried  in  quest  of  the 
fellow.  I  found  he  had  bespoke  masses 
to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  crowns  at  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  I  traced  him 
to  the  tavern  of  the  village,  where  some 
ill-looking  men  were  joyously  drinking 
to  him  as  a  free  citizen  and  a  nobleman. 
So  I  stepped  in  amongst  them  with  my 
partisan,  and  demanded  of  his  lordship 
either  to  surrender  to  me  what  he  had 
thus  possessed  himself  of,  or  to  try  the 
weight  of  the  weapon  I  carried.  His 
lordship,  my  Lord  Hangman,  hesitated, 
and  was  about  to  make  a  brawl.  But  1 
was  something  peremptory,  and  so  he 
judged  it  best  to  give  me  the  parcel, 
which  I  trust  you,  Signior  Philipson,  will 
find  safe  and  entire  as  it  was  taken  from 
you.  And — and- — I  left  them  to  conclude 
their  festivities — and  that  is  the  whole  of 
the  story.’ 

“  ‘  Thou  art  a  brave  lad,’  said  Philip¬ 
son  ;  f  and  with  a  heart  always  right,  the 
head  can  seldom  be  far  wrong.  But  the 
church  shall  not  lose  its  dues,  and  I  take 
it  on  myself,  ere  I  leave  La  Ferette,  to  pay 
for  the  masses  which  the  man  hath  ordered 
for  the  sake  of  De  Hagenbach’s  soul, 
snatched  from  the  world  so  unexpectedly.’ 

e<  Sigismund  was  about  to  reply  ;  but 
Philipson,  fearing  he  might  bring  out 
some  foolery  to  diminish  the  sense  which 
his  father  had  so  joyously  entertained  of 
his  late  conduct,  immediately  added,— 
*  Hie  away,  my  good  youth,  and  give  to 
my  son  Arthur  this  precious  casket.’ 

“  With  simple  exultation  at  receiving 
applause,  to  which  he  was  little  accus¬ 
tomed,  Sigismund  took  his  leave,  and  the 
council  were  once  more  left  to  their  own 
privacy. 

“  There  was  a  moment’s  silence ;  for 
the  Landamman  could  not  overcome  the 
feeling  of  exquisite  pleasure  at  the  sagacity 
which  poor  Sigismund,  whose  general 
conduct  warranted  no  such  expectations, 
had  displayed  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
was  not,  however,  a  feeling  to  which 
circumstances  permitted  him  to  give  vent, 
and  he  reserved  it  for  his  own  secret  en¬ 
joyment,  as  a  solace  to  the  anxiety  which 
he  had  hitherto  entertained  concerning  the 
limited  intellect  of  this  simple-minded 


jpanliness  of  his  character. 


tf  *  Signior  Philipson,’  he  said,  f  we 
will  hold  you  bound  by  no  offer  which 
you  made  while  these  glittering  matters 
were  out  of  your  possession  ;  because  a 
man  may  often  think,  that  if  he  were  in 
such  and  such  a  situation,  he  would  be 
able  to  achieve  certain  ends,  which,  that 
position  being  attained,  he  may  find  him¬ 
self  unable  to  accomplish.  But  I  now 
ask  you,  whether,  having  thus  fortunately 
and  unexpectedly  regained  possession  of 
what  you  say  will  give  you  certain  cre¬ 
dence  with  {he  Duke  of  Burgundy,  you 
conceive  yourself  entitled  to  mediate  with 
him  on  our  behalf,  as  you  formerly  pro¬ 
posed  ?’ 

“  All  bent  forward  to  hear  the  merchant’s 
answer. 

ee  c  Landamman,’  he  replied,  e  I  never 
spoke  the  word  in  difficulty  which  I  was 
net  ready  to  redeem  when  that  difficulty 
was  removed.  You  say,  and  I  believe, 
that  you  had  no  concern  with  this  storm¬ 
ing  of  La  Ferette.  You  say  also,  that 
the  life  of  De  Hagenbach  was  taken  by  a 
judicature  over  which  you  had  no  control, 
and  exercised  none — let  a  protocol  be 
drawn  up,  averring  these  circumstances, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  proving  them. 
Intrust  it  to  me, — under  seal  if  you  will, 
—and  if  such  points  be  established,  I  will 
pledge  my  word  as  a— as  a — as  an  honest 
man  arid  a  true-born  Englishman,  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  will  neither  detain 
nor  offer  you  any  personal  inj  ury.  I  also 
hope  to  show  to  Charles  strong  and  weighty 
reasons  why  a  league  of  friendship  betwixt 
Burgundy  and  the  United  Cantons  of 
Helvetia  is,  on  his  grace’s  part,  a  wise 
and  generous  measure.  But  it  is  possible 
I  may  fail  in  this  last  point ;  and  if  I  do, 

I  shall  deeply  grieve  for  it.  In  warranting 
your  safe  passage  to  the  Duke’s  court, 
and  your  safe  return  from  it  to  your  own 
country,  1  think  I  cannot  fail.  If  I  do, 
my  own  life,  and  that  of  my  beloved  and 
only  child,  shall  pay  the  ransom  for  my 
excess  of  confidence  in  the  Duke’s  justice 
and  honour.’ 

“  The  other  deputies  stood  silent,  and 
looked  on  the  Landamman  ;  but  Rudolf 
Donnerhugel  spoke. 

« Are  we  then  to  trust  our  own  lives, 
and,  what  is  still  dearer  to  us,  that  of  our 
honoured  associate  Arnold  Biederman,  on 
the  simple  word  of  a  foreign  trader  ?  We 
all  know  the  temper  of  the  Duke,  and 
how  vindictively  and  relentlessly  he  has 
ever  felt  towards  our  country  and  its  in¬ 
terests.  Meihinks  this  English  merchant 
should  express  the  nature  of  his  interest  at 
the  court  of  Burgundy  more  plainly,  if  he 
expects  us  to  place  such  implicit  reliance 
in  it.’ 

“  *  That,  Signior  Rudolf  Donnerhugel;’ 
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replied  the  merchant,  ‘  I  find  myself  not 
at  liberty  to  do.  I  pry  not  into  your 
secrets,  whether  they  belong  to  you  as  a 
body  or  as  individuals.  My  own  are 
sacred.  If  I  consulted  my  own  safety 
merely,  I  should  act  most  wisely  to  part 
company  with  you  here.  But  the  object 
of  your  mission  is  peace  ;  and  your  sudden 
return,  after  what  has  chanced  at  La  Fe- 
rette,  will  make  war  inevitable.  1  think 
I  can  assure  you  of  a  safe  and  free  au¬ 
dience  from  the  Duke,  and  I  am  willing, 
for  the  chance  of  securing  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  to  encounter  any  personal 
peril  which  may  attach  to  myself.’ 

cc  e  Say  no  more,  worthy  Philipson,’ 
said  the  Landamman  ;  e  thy  good  faith  is 
undoubted  on  odr  part,  and  ill  luck  is  his 
who  cannot  read  it  written  on  thy  manly 
forehead.-  We  go  forward,  then,  pre¬ 
pared  to  risk  our  own  safety  at  the  hand 
of  a  despotic  prince,  rather  than  leave 
undischarged  the  mission  which  our  coun¬ 
try  has  entrusted  us  with.  He  is  but  half 
a  brave  man  who  will  risk  his  lite  only  in 
the  field  of  battle.  There  are  other  dan¬ 
gers,  to  front  which  is  equally  honourable; 
and  since  the  weal  of  Switzerland  demands 
that  we  should  encounter  them,  not  one 
of  us  will  hesitate  to  take  the  risk.’ 

tc  The  other  members  of  the  mission 
bowed  in  assent,  and  the  conclave  broke 
up  to  prepare  for  their  farther  entrance 
into  Burgundy 

We  shall  in  our  next  follow  the  course 
of  young  Philipson,  who  has  another 
unexpected  interview  with  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein,  while  his  father  falls  into  the  power 
of  the  Vehmegericht ,  or  Secret  Tribu¬ 
nal,  so  justly  dreaded  even  by  the  princes 
of  that  period. 


TABLETS  FOR  ACTORS. 

Second  Series. 

C For  the  Olio,) 

O,  look  sir,  look ;  here  are  more  of  us. — Temp. 


No.  13. — T.  P.  Cooke. 

I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow  ;  me- 
thinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him. 
His  complexion  is  perfect.  Temp. 

A  British  sailor  of  the  stoutest  stuff. 

That  could  not  yield,  or  ever  cry  “  Enough 
In  seafare  action  hot,  but  bold  and  brave  b 
And  that  defies  the  ocean’s  billowy  “’rave* 

The  “  Long  Tom  Coffin”  which  the  author 
drew. 

The  foremost,  steadiest,  of  a  daring  crew  ; 

A  song  of  Albion’s  wooden  walls  he  sings,’ 

And  touches  hearts  of  oak  with  nature’s  springs* 
In  look  and  voice,  in  gait  and  dress,  a  tar,—?  ’ 
The  true  blue  conqueror  of  a  British  war ; 

A  hero  in  romance,  a  baron  bold. 

By  music,  enterprise,  and  love  controll’d. 


No.  14.—Farley. 

The  King  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night. 
Take  heed  the  Queen  come  not  within  his 
sight.  Puck. 

The  Covent  Garden  wizard,  that  invents 
Inchantments,  incantations,  goblins  dire  ; 
And  mixes  satire  to  the  people’s  bents 
For  holiday  amusement,  raising  fire 
From  nostrils,  cutting  clowns  and  harlequins. 
Pantaloons,  sylphs,  and  ariels,  for  desires 
Fertile  and  clever,  wrought  by  wings  and  fins. 
To  give  the  plot  th’  illusion  it  requires ; — 
The  father  of  the  boards,  and  every  year. 
Giving  old  friends  new  faces  that  appear. 


No.  15. — Braham. 

He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect.  Othello. 

A  son  of  Israel,  with  a  Hebrew’s  face. 

Short,  stout,  and  energetic.  With  a  grace 
In  song  unequall’d,  from  his  earliest  day. 
Blended  in  music’s  sweet  imparting  ray: 

A  good  composer,  once  Storace’s  choice — 

His  Sarah  she ; — and  he,  her  Abraham's  voice. 


No.  16.— Wallack. 

See,  who  comes  here  ?  Macbeth. 

The  prince  of  melo-drame, — a  Macduff, 

Whose  steel  can  pierce  Macbeth,  the  mur- 
d’rer’s  stuff; 

One  that  America  has  proved  and  tried  ; — 
England  appreciates  merit  when  applied ; 
Husband  of  one  whose  father’s  talents  pleased. 
And  Erin’s  varied  walks  of  humour  seized, — 
To  bring  a  Johnstone  into  reputation, 

The  stone — John  Bull  is  proud  of  in  his  nation. 


No.  If.— Macready. 

I  do  beseech  your  lordships. 

That  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers, 

Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to 
face, 

And  freely  urge  against  me.  Hen.  VIII. 

To  those  who  like  the  study  of  his  school, 

His  declamation ; 

His  laboured  diction,  or  abrupt  by  rule, 

Or  almost  choked  narration  : 

To  those  who’ve  seen  Virginius,  and  admire 
The  burst  of  passion  in  vehement  fire  ; 

Or  chuse  Rob  Roy,  or  Freedom  love  in  Tell, 
Macready’s  genius  in  their  hearts  will  dwell. 


No.  18. — Liston. 

His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremp¬ 
tory,  his  tongue  filed,  his  gait  ambitious,  his  gait 
majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour  vain, 
ridiculous,  and  thrasonical.  A  most  singular 
and  choice  epithet.  *  ^ 

Love’s  Labour  Lost. 

The  drollest  phiz,  the  oddest  quiz, 

A  post-boy  or  a  saint; 

A  curious  Paul,  or  learned  Saul, 

A  Flaggon  daub'd  with  paint. 

Nothing,  or  every  thing;  a  Comus, 

Thalia’s  laughing  wonder; 

Producing  farce,  and  tearing  Momus 
In  tattering  tears  asunder. 

The  best,  most  favorite,  gravest. 

Enacting  humorist,  without  smiles; 

A  Mawworm  call'd,  if  Heaven  thou  cravest. 
And  book-worm  Samson,  with  prodigious 
piles !  P. 
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MORNING  AND  EVENING  CON¬ 
CERTS. 

mr.  f.  cramer’s  concert,  hanover  sq. 

Whatever  is  fashionable  very  soon 
becomes  popular.  Music  is  fashionable, 
and  therefore  it  has  almost  superceded 
dancing-.  In  every  circle,  a  ‘  bill  of  fare’ 
is  presented  for  a  concert,  containing 
names  of  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental 
performers,  with  the  most  favourite  se¬ 
lections — one  good  end,  this  happy  turn 
in  the  taste  of  hearing  is,  that  it  produces 
f  unity,  peace,  and  concord.’  Lines  of 
carriages  are  now  seen  at  the  west-end 
resorts,  either  letting  down,  or  taking  up, 
coteries  of  ladies  who  patronise  themes 
to  the  great  Apollo’s  praise.  And  the 
question  now,  is  not  e  have  you  read  the 
last  new  novel  ? — Learnt  the  last  new 
figure  ? — but,  have  you  attended  the  last 
Morning  Concert  V  Rich  as  the  treats 
have  been,  and  which  are  yet  to  come, 
none  of  them  have  given  us  greater  plea¬ 
sure,  or  excited  more  popular  approval 
by  the  really  musical  and  high  nobility, 
than  Mr.  F.  Cramer’s  Evening  Concert, 
at  the  King’s  Rooms,  Hanover  Square, 
the  15th  instant.  Indeed,  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  band  of  instruments 
was  the  most  numerous  and  talenteo.  we 
remember  to  have  heard,  and  the  voca¬ 
lists  consisted  of  Camporese,  Sontag, 
Miss  Marian  Cramer,  (a  young  lady  of 
great  promise)  Blasis,  and  Miss  Stephens 
— this  divine  melodist  sang  4  sweet  bird’ 
admirably,  which,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
F.  Cramer  on  the  violin  in  his  most  pa¬ 
thetic  manner,  produced  the  sweetest 
effect.  Phillips,  Vaughan,  Mr.  Cramer, 
BJa  grove,  Wright  and  others,  severally 
distinguished  the  themes  allotted  to  their 
powers,  and  delighted  the  feelings  of  the 
most  select  and  elegant  assembly  of  the 
season.  The  concerts  of  Potter,  De 
Begnis,  and  others  at  the  Argyle,  have 
followed  in  succession  with  various  pre¬ 
tensions  to  public  favour. 


THE  OLD  OAK  TREE; 

OR, 

FATHER  PHELIM’S  DREAM. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand;  your¬ 
selves  in  order  set; 

And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  he. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But  stay  ;  I  smell,  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch 
Fairy  ! 

Lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 


Father  Phelim  had  been  a  rank  sinner  to 
shrive. 

And  homeward  was  hast’ning  full  fain. 

For  the  shadows  of  evening  were  veiling  tha 
skies. 

And  the  night  dews  descended  amain. 

“  Botheration  !”  cried  Phelim,  “just  here  will 
I  sit, 

’Till  the  swate  moon  is  lighting  the  lea, 

Or  else  I  shall  brake  my  ould  neck  in  some 

So  he  squatted  beneath  an  oak  tree. 

Anon  rose  the  moon  in  her  brightest  array, 

And  flashed  her  cold  beam  in  his  face; 

When  Phelim  upstarted  to  jog  on  his  way, 

For  midnight  was  creeping  apace. 

“  Oh,  Phalim,  my  jewel,”  cried  a  voice  some¬ 
where  nigh, 

Phelim  started,  and  trembled  profound, 

“  Oh,  Phalim,  ’tis  poor  little  Phaidraig,  ’tis  I, 
In  this  oak’s  notty  enthrails  I’m  bound.” 

Phelim’s  teeth  ’gan  to  chatter,  with  awe  and 
dismay, 

Ma.de  his  late  ruddy  visage  look  pale. 

For  at  distance  he  heard  the  approach  of  tha 

fay. 

With  his  minstrelsey  borne  on  the  gale. 

And  lo;  as  he  gaz’d  o’er  the  moonlighted  wold. 
The  mimic  procession  was  seen, 

Full  many  a  ladye  and  warriour  bold 
Came  glittering  over  the  green. 

Father  Phelim  no  sooner  his  peril  descried. 
Than  he  hastened  some  covert  to  gain. 

And  screen’d  by  the  oak’s  hollow  trunk,  he  es¬ 
pied. 

The  gambols  perform’d  by  the  train. 

The  glow-worm  was  there  with  her  glimmer¬ 
ing  lamp, 

And  the  elves  with  their  sandall’d  shoon. 
Made  their  high-mettled  chargers  gaily  prance 
In  the  beams  of  the  Midsummer  moon. 

The  chrystalized  dew-drop  bespangled  the 
hair 

Of  each  little  rosy-cheek’d  fay. 

And  some  flash’d  their  corn-pipes  aloof  in  the 
air. 

And  some  on  the  gossamer  lay. 

Anon  the  old  clock  of  KM  randy  toll’d  one, 
Father  Phelim  attempted  to  flee; 

But  in  vain  :  for  the  quick-sighted  elves  every 
one 

Surrounded  the  old  oaken  tree. 

One  darted  his  sharp-pointed  lance  in  the  oak, 
Phelim  started  with  horror  and  pain. 

For  a  deep  sound  of  agony  echoed  the  stroke. 
And  blood  from  the  wound  gushed  amain. 
Then  a  queer- looking  sprite,  in  a  three-cor- 
ner’d  hat, 

With  a  pig-tail  most  gracefully  long. 

Came  perch’d  ’twixt  the  huge  leathern  wings 
of  a  bat. 

And  thus  ’gan  to  harangue  the  throng. 

“  Heatherbell,  Ginglebell, 

Dew-drop,  and  Dadger, 

Beneath  this  old  tree  . 

There  lurks  an  old  badger. 
Whomsoever  ye  find  in  our  fairy  ring. 

Is  the  lawful  prize  of  our  elfin  king. 

Behold  how  mine  hippogriffe 
SnufFeth  the  breeze, 

He  smelleth  the  prey. 

By  his  whinny  and  wheeze. 

Round  about,  round  about, 

Till  ye  furrage  him  out. 

Then  spread  on  the  zephyr  your  fleetest  wing, 
And  away  with  your  prize  to  our  elfin  king.” 
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Flash  went  the  corn*pipes,  and  round  went 
the  crew, 

And  soon  Father  Phelim  was  found  ; 

“  Oh,  murther !”  he  cried,  “  I’m  sure  I  ne’er 
knew 

That  this  was  your  fairyships’  ground.” 

To  work  went  their  lances  unheeding  his  cries, 
For  then  they  but  prick’d  him  the  more  ; 

But  when  they  attempted  his  body  to  rise, 

He  utter’d  a  terrible  roar. 

*  *  *  *  *  #  * 

The  crew  had  evanish’d ;  no  lances  were  there 
Nor  aught  save  the  the  flow’r-dappled  green. 
The  lark  thrill’d  his  lay  as  he  soar’d  in  the  air, 
And  the  Heavens  were  bright  and  serene. 

But  soon  all  the  mystery  faded  away, 

And  darkness  retired  from  his  brow  ; 

For  a  few  paces  off,  in  the  warm  sunbeams  lay, 
Farmer  Padwliacket’s  playful  old  cow. 

Her  forehead  and  horns  were  bedabbled  with 
gore,— 

“  Botheration!”  cried  Phelim  with  glee, 

“  I’m  glad  that  there  pig-tail ’d  ould  son  of  a 
boar, 

On  the  bat  was  no  other  than  thee,”  T.  F. 
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Conclusion. 

( For  the  Olio.)  . 

22.  Scene  on  the  Coast  of  Kent .— 
W.  Collins,  R.  A. — One  of  those  calm 
and  simple  scenes  for  which  this  artist 
is  so  justly  distinguished.  Mr.  Collins 
to  give  effect,  never  resorts  to  the  trickery 
of  the  art.  All  his  pictures  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  nature  put  in  a  frame,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  use  such  an  expression. 

38.  Landscape  and  Lock.  J.  Con¬ 
stable,  A.R.A.. — If  Mr.  Constable  would 
refrain  from  giving  that  unpleasant  effect 
which  he  produces  by  his  scattering  lights, 
his  landscapes  would  not  only  be  more 
valuable,  but  more  pleasing  and  natural. 

43.  The  Mask.  W.  Gill. — An  insig¬ 
nificant  foolish  picture.  This  young 
man  it  appears  cannot  go  beyond  de¬ 
lineating  children’s  pranks,  and  for 
this  amazing  great  power  he  is  praised 
to  the  echo  by  the  Times  and  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette,  because  the  editor  of  the 
latter  thought  proper  to  buy  his  first 
picture.  He  is  of  the  class  of  Messrs. 
Webster,  Frazer,  Kidd  and  Co. 

181.  Waiting  for  an  Answer.— -V. 
C.  Wonder. — We  know  not  if  Mr.  Won¬ 
der  is  a  Dutchman  born,  but  he  seems  to 
excel  in  those  little  pictures  which  require 
high  finishing  ;  yet  wre  do  not  like  his 
style,  either  in  colouring  or  execution. 
In  the  former  he  is  rather  unnatural,  and 
in  the  latter  he  is  stringy.  The  picture 
under  notice  has  certainly  a  magical 
effect,  and  that  is  the  most  we  can  say 
for  it. 

187.  The  Angels  announcing  the 


Birth  of  Christ. — John  St.  John  Long. 
Placed  too  high  to  judge  fairly  of  its 
merits. 

251.  The  Deluge. —  W.  Brockedon. 
A  picture  possessing  great  powers  of 
composition  and  effect,  but  will  not  do 
after  Martin. 

270.  View  on  the  Thames  near  Put¬ 
ney.  C.  Deane. — A  delightful  picture, 
painted  with  great  breadth  and  boldness. 
With  a  little  more  ease  in  the  details  and 
attention  to  colouring,  Mr.  Deane  may 
take  his  stand  by  Stanfield,  Calcott,  and 
Wilson.  One  of  Stanfield’s  greatest  ex¬ 
cellencies  is,  the  purity  and  harmony  of 
his  colouring.  Let  Mr.  Deane  above  all 
things  guard  against  falling  into  the 
habit  of  using  too  much  white  in  mixing 
his  colours, — avoid  the  flowery  effect. 

303.  Zebras. — R.  B.  Davis.  — -  Mr. 
Davis  does  not  finish  so  highly  as  Land¬ 
seer,  but  gives  quite  as  good  an  effect, 
and  look  of  nature. 

514. — Mazeppa.  — T.  Woodward, — 
A  picture  of  great  merit,  and  which  will 
add  much  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward.  But  those  who  have  seen  the 
Mazeppa  of  Horace  Vernet,  exhibited 
about  a  year  ago  at  Mr.  Haliday’s  Gal¬ 
lery  in  Pall  Mall,  will  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledge  Mr.  W.  loses  by  comparison.  If 
Mr.  W.  had  painted  it  on  a  larger  scale, 
it  would  both  have  given  greater  effect 
and  more  dignity  to  the  guilty  Mazeppa, 
The  Mazeppa  of  Vernet  was  full  of 
dignity. 

472.  The  interior  of  the  Paulina 
Chapel  in  the  Vatican  on  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  visited  by  the  Supreme  Pon¬ 
tiff  and  Cardinals  in  all  the  splendour 
of  the  Royal  Church. — It  is  pleasing  to 
observe  foreign  talent  competing  with 
our  own.  The  present  specimens  of  Sign. 
Companile’s  are  not  only  excellent  as 
paintings,  but  as  a  delightful  medium  to 
bring  before  the  eye  of  forbidden  Pro¬ 
testants  all  the  “  pomp  and  circumstance” 
of  the  Romish  Church.  There  are  two 
others  by  this  gent.  31 .  The  interior  of 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter ,  Rome  ;  and 
352.  A  Public  Sermon. 

We  must  now  bring  our  review  to  a 
close.  We  are  conscious  many  works  are 
left  unnoticed,  but  time  and  space  must 
plead  in  mitigation,  for  indeed  to  notice 
every  work  which  can  lay  claim  to  merit, 
would  be  utterly  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  any  periodical,  not  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  subject.*  Before  we 


*  A  work  established  for  this  particular 
purpose  during  the  season  of  our  exhibitions, 
would  be  a  great  desideratum.  Almost  every 
artist  would  be  sure  to  become  a  purchaser* 
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finally  close,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two 
on  a  picture,  which,  by  some  unaccount¬ 
able  oversight  of  Mr.  Seguir,  and  the 
other  learned  personages  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Taste,  got  admittance  into  this 
Gallery.  At  one  lime  we  thought  it  be¬ 
neath  criticism,  but  a  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  has  induced  us  to  notice 
it.  The  painting  is  called  Don  Juan , 
446,  Douglas  Guest.  It  occupies  an 
amazing  large  space,  the  figure  being 
the  size  of  life,  which  otherwise  could 
have  accommodated  several  pictures  of 
very  great  merit,  which  were  rejected. 
The  circumstance  to  which  we  have 
made  allusion  is,  this  same  Don  Juan 
was  very  justly  condemned,  and  refused 
admittance  into  the  Royal  Academy  at 
last  year’s  exhibition.  Such  a  circum¬ 
stance  could  not  have  been  unknown  to 
the  persons  before  mentioned  ;  and  in 
fact,  in  despite  of  its  rejections  by  the 
Academy,  the  defects  of  the  picture  itself 
ought  to  have  actuated  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Seguir,  and  he  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  thrust  such  a  horrid  ill- 
executed  thing  on  the  public,  to  the 
exclusion  and  disappointment  of  real 
merit.  It  may  gratify  the  vanity  of  Mr. 
Guest  ;  but  we  will  tell  him  the  praise 
which  he  may  fancy  he  has  obtained  by 
its  being  exhibited,  will  not  compensate 
him  for  the  ill  opinion  which  every  one 
who  has  seen  it  will  entertain  of  his  abi¬ 
lities  as  an  artist,  and  contemn  his  con¬ 
summate  impudence  and  presumption. 
We  are  very  much  constrained  to  speak 
so  harshly,  but  really  it  is  high  time  me¬ 
diocrity  should  be  beaten  out  of  the  field 
to  make  way  for  aspirants  worthy  of  pa¬ 
tronage  and  public  approbation.'  If  to 
follow  painting,  Mr.  Guest  has  forsaken 
any  other  profession,  for  heaven’s  sake 
let  him  with  all  speed  return  to  it  or  any 
thing  but  painting.  C.  H. 


BASILIA  ; 

AN  ATHENIAN  TALE. 

I 

(Continued  from  page  317.) 

After  a  short  interval  she  arose,  and 
examined  the  parcel  which  she  held  in 
her  hand,  it  contained  a  small  silver  coin 
of  Athens,  which  bore  on  one  side  the 
head  of  Adrian,  and  on  the  other  “the 
friend  of  the  Athenians.”  The  simple 
relic  was  enveloped  in  a  shred  of  crimson 
silk,  embroidered  with  a  small  golden 
cross,  which  Basilia  recognized  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  the  work  of  her  mother.  For 
some  moments  she  gazed  on  it  in  silence  ; 
she  could  not  doubt  from  whom  it  came. 


but  still  it  was  rather  an  unusual  pledge 
of  parting  affection.  Suddenly,  however 
recollection  seemed  to  flash  across  her 
mind  ;  she  awoke  as  if  from  a  long  dream 
of  forgetfulness  ;  the  cross,  the  coin,  the 
name  of  Athens,  the  effigy  of  its  benefac¬ 
tor  recalled  like  a  magic  spell  the  last,  and 
she  blushed  to  acknowledge  the  forgotten 
commands  of  her  departed  mother,— 
“  to  remember,  in  her  exaltation,  her  God 
and  the  woes  of  her  country.”  Abashed 
at  the  consciousness  of  her  fault,  she  again 
and  again  condemned  herself  for  the  un¬ 
worthy  motives  which  had  so  long  actu¬ 
ated  her  grief ;  she  felt  that  all  her  vain 
regrets  had  sprung  from  selfishness  ;  her 
own  sorrows  alone  . had  lived  in  her  re¬ 
membrance,  although,  for  them,  she  knew 
that  her  despondency  was  unavailing  ; 
whilst  the  miseries  of  her  home,  which  her 
influence  might  have  alleviated,  were  for¬ 
gotten  or  disregarded.  She  threw  herself 
on  the  ground,  and  pressing  warm  kisses 
on  the  precious  memorial  of  her  parents, 
vowed  upon  the  cross  which  lay  before 
her,  that  from  that  hour,  during  the  few 
remaining  days  of  her  existence,  her  ener¬ 
gies  should  be  solely  directed  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  her  last  promise  to  her  mother. 
She  rose  strengthened  by  her  new  deter¬ 
mination  ;  she  brushed  a  gathering  tear¬ 
drop  from  her  eye,  and,  forcing  a  faint 
smile  as  she  placed  the  invaluable  relic  of 
her  country  in  her  bosom,  resolved  that, 
from  that  moment,  sadness  should  be  ba¬ 
nished  from  her  brow,  however  heavily 
corroding  sorrow  might  press  in  secret  at 
her  heart. 

Achmet  advanced  to  meet  her  as  she 
issued  from  the  pavillion,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  her  composed  and  cheerful. 
In  reply  to  his  fond  inquiries  she  answered 
him  that  she  was  now  convinced  of  the 
impotency  of  impassioned  regret  to  assuage 
the  cureless  agony  of  a  wounded  heart. 
The  last  tie  which  connected  her  with  hu¬ 
manity  was  loosened  for  ever  ;  her  parents 
were  no  more ;  she  stood  alone  in  the 
crowd  of  existence ;  henceforward  her 
grief  for  others  was  to  cease,  and  she  was 
now  to  begin  to  live  solely  for  herself.  If 
she  was  destined  to  be  blessed  by  the  en¬ 
vied  smiles  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful,  what  had  she  to  seek  beyond  them  ? 
If  her  eyes  were  to  be  brightened  by  his 
approving  glances,  and  her  heart  made 
glad  by  the  possession  of  his  love,  what 
more  had  Basilia  to  regret  or  to  sigh  for  ? 
The  Sullan  hailed  with  rapture  the  long 
looked-for  change  in  her  feelings ;  he 
lavished  on  her  a  thousand  fond  endear¬ 
ments,  and  vowed  that  henceforth  Basilia 
alone  should  be  the  light  of  his  harem  and 
the  peerless  mistress  of  his  heart. 

From  that  day  her  manners  and  her 
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habits  underwent  a  thorough  alteration. 
Her  spirits,  which  before  seemed  oppress¬ 
ed  by  one  endless  silence,  were  now  buoy¬ 
ant  as  the  breezes  that  sigh  along  the  vales 
of  Erivan  ;  and  her  heart,  which  so  lately 
appeared  the  abode  of  sadness,  became 
light  as  when  in  the  days  of  her  childhood 
she  sported  amidst  the  olive-groves  of  her 
own  beloved  Attica.  Her  raven  tresses, 
which  lately  flowed  unbraided  over  her 
ivory  shoulders,  were  now  plaited  into 
glossy  bands,  and  folded  gracefully  above 
her  brow  ;  a  string  of  golden  coins  was 
wreathed  around  them,  and  a  dropping 
pearl  of  dazzling  whiteness  shone  upon 
her  snowy  forehead.  Her  dress,  in  every 
particular,  combined  the  rarest  grace  with 
the  most  unwonted  elegance  ;  her  light 
papooshes  were  covered  with  spangles  and 
sparkling  flowers  ;  shawls  purchased  by 
the  wealth  of  provinces  were  draped  round 
her ;  her  dresses  were  wrought  from  the 
richest  silks  of  Damascus,  and  her  jelic 
was  bound  around  her  waist  by  a  zone 
glittering  with  jewels  from  the  mines  of 
Bukdiri.  When  she  moved,  a  cloud  of 
perfume  floated  around  her,  and  when  she 
reclined  on  her  luxurious  divan,  every 
voice  was  hushed,  and  every  eye  was 
chained  in  admiration. 

Beneath  all  this  assumed  pageant  of 
happiness  and  splendour,  however,  the 
canker  worm  was  silently  gnawing  at  her 
heart,  and  hours  of  convulsive  sorrow  and 
writhing  despair,  in  secret,  served  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  reaction  of  excitement  which  sup¬ 
ported  her  exertions  to  appear  delighted 
amidst  the  admiring  crowd.  She  now 
applied  herself  with  eager,  but  concealed 
anxiety,  to  discover  the  hidden  springs  of 
the  Divan,  and  the  secrets  of  the  Ottoman 
court.  Her  well-known  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  Sultan  served  to  procure  her 
the  requisite  information  from  the  officers 
around  her  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
short  months  she  learned,  without  appear¬ 
ing  to  court  the  information,  the  cabals 
and  intrigues  of  every  pachalic  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Nile,  By  means  of  at¬ 
tached  and  faithful  emissaries,  she  was 
enabled,  at  the  same  time,  to  carry  on  her 
correspondence  with  her  countrymen,  and 
inform  them  of  her  wishes  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  befriending  them.  Their  only 
reply,  however,  was,  that  they  sought  no 
other  reform  than  the  enforcement  of  the 
hitherto  violated  charters  of  Mahomet ; 
that  their  constitution,  as  granted  by  him, 
was  more  mild  than  the  other  less  favour¬ 
ed  spots  of  the  Empire  could  hope  for  be¬ 
neath  the  sceptre  of  a  Moslem,  and  con¬ 
tained  few  points  which  necessity  could 
not  render  tolerable.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  were  placed  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  throne  to  be  enabled  to  speak  of 


their  grievances  ;  and  their  complaints,  if 
uttered  at  all,  died  away  like  an  unrepeat¬ 
ed  echo  ere  it  reached  the  ears  of  those  who 
alone  could  redress  their  wrongs.  Under 
these  circumstances,  she  found  that  it  must 
be  to  some  fortunate  event,  some  lucky 
occasion,  that  Athens  must  be  indebted 
for  her  deliverance  ;  and  the  advent  of  the 
propitious  moment  she  applied  herself  to 
watch  for,  with  the  devotion  and  anxiety 
of  a  captive  who  awaits  some  unexpected, 
but  certain  accident  to  procure  his  freedom. 

The  delight  of  the  Sultan  on  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  favourite  could  only  be  equal¬ 
led  by  his  astonishment  at  the  suddenness 
by  which  it  was  effected.  For  himself, 
he  had  long  forgotten  that  the  bounds  of 
his  dominions  included  the  fairest  gardens 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia  ;  his  empire  was, 
in  his  mind,  confined  to  the  walls  of  his 
seraglio.  But  Ills  desires  were  now  crown- 
ed  with  full  fruition.  Basilia,  he  ima¬ 
gined,  loved  him  ;  and  at  that  moment, 
he  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  his  existence, 
that  he  was  truly  a  monarch  in  the  domi¬ 
nions  which  his  heart  had  chosen.  No 
hour  now  saw  him  apart  from  her  he 
loved  ;  in  the  harem  and  the  hall,  Basilia 
and  Achmet  were  inseparable  ;  and  days 
of  pure,  unalloyed  delight,  the  first  he  had 
ever  known,  shone  upon  the  lot  of  the 
enchanted  Sultan.  To  crown  his  happi¬ 
ness,  the  queen  of  his  affections  promised 
shortly  to  present  him  with  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Olhman.  and  throughout  every 
quarter  of  the  capital,  the  most  gorgeous 
preparations  were  making  for  the  happy 
event.  To  Basilia,  his  attentions  and  his 
bounty  knew  neither  bounds  nor  reason  ; 
her  chambers  were  converted  into  a  fairy 
land  of  splendour  and  delights,  and  the 
most  magnificent  decorations  were  lavished 
upon  her  household  and  attendants.  On 
her  part,  however,  the  munificence  of  the 
Sultan  was  forced  upon  her,  rather  than 
accepted  ;  those  portions  of  it  which  her 
situation  prevented  the  possibility  of  her 
declining,  she  received  with  respectful 
submission,  rather  than  a  pleased  acqui¬ 
escence  ;  and  on  every  occasion  she  stu¬ 
died  to  avoid  those  favours  and  distinc¬ 
tions  which  would  convert  the  Sultan 
from  her  lord  to  her  benefactor.  Often 
as  she  sat  beside  him  when  he  pressed 
upon  her  ‘acceptance  some  gift  of  count¬ 
less  price,  or  some  present  of  inestimable 
value,  she  would  twine  her  snowy  arms 
around  him,  and  whilst  her  dark,  expres¬ 
sive  eyes  were  turned  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
his,  she  would  exclaim,  “  that  his  kind¬ 
ness  was  oppressive  to  her,  and  that  his 
proffered  bounty  seemed  to  hint  that  her 
love  was  to  be  won  by  gold,  or  his  affec¬ 
tion  enhanced  by  his  kingly  munificence. 
May  the  favour  of  Heaven  rest  upon  the 
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head  of  Achmet,  and  the  light  of  Paradise 
beam  for  ever  around  him ;  but  for  Basi¬ 
lia,  she  seeks  no  treasure  save  the  glance 
of  his  eyes,  and  cherishes  no  ambition 
beyond  the  attainment  of  his  love.”  The 
Sultan  hung  upon  her  words  in  rapture, 
but  yet  his  delight  was  mingled  with  cha¬ 
grin,  for  he  found  that  Basilia  was  more 
absolutely  a  queen  in  her  beauty,  than  he 
a  monarch  in  his  power ;  they  stood 
united,  and  yet  apart ;  she  was  his  slave, 
and  still  he  was  her  dependent ;  he  knew 
himself  her  master,  and  yet  was  she  too 
proud  to  permit  him  to  become  her  friend, 
or  to  mingle  kindness  with  control. 

At  length,  when  her  advancement  in 
the  favour  of  the  Sultan  had  enabled  Ba¬ 
silia  to  decide  on  the  steps  she  was  to  take 
for  the  performance  of  her  vow,  she  pre¬ 
pared,  with  a  swelling  and  anxious  heart, 
to  put  her  designs  into  execution.  Since 
her  introduction  to  Achmet,  Mustafa,  the 
Kislar  Aga,  had  on  every  occasion  shown 
himself  her  friend.  His  disposition  be¬ 
trayed  none  of  those  vices  inherent  to  the 
other  officers  of  the  seraglio,  whilst  his 
influence  with  the  Sultan  was  unbounded  ; 
and  could  Athens  be  but  placed  under  his 
protection,  its  injuries  would  be  certain  of 
at  least  partial  redress,  whilst  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  at  all  times  possess  in  his  suc¬ 
cessors  representatives  and  friends  nigh 
the  throne  of  the  monarch.  A  moment 
favourable  for  the  trial  at  length  arrived. 
Achmet  was  one  evening  pressing  on  her, 
as  he  was  wont,  some  offer  of  his  bounty, 
and  he  started  with  delight  on  finding, 
for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  about  to 
ask  of  him  a  kindness.  “  Behold  me  at 
last,”  she  cried,  ‘f  a  suppliant  to  the  King 
of  Kings  ;  may  the  light  of  Allah.,  and  the 
Prophet  smile  upon  the  days,  and  his  fa¬ 
vour  rest  upon  the  head  of  my  Sultan  ! 
may  victory  attend  his  footsteps  abroad, 
and  glory  gild  his  hours  of  retirement  and 
of  ease  !  I  seek  no  honours  for  myself, 
who  am  but  too  highly  exalted  in  being 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  countenance,  or 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  su- 
blimest  of  monarchs.  I  ask  no  bounty  for 
strangers  ;  for  why  should  my  lord  lavish 
upon  distant  dependents  those  royal  gifts 
which  should  adorn  the  court  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  the  earth  ?  I  intercede  alone  for 
the  domestic  of  my  sovereign,  for  the 
grateful  guardian  of  his  household,  for 
Mustafa,  to  whose  care  I  am  indebted  for 
so  many  tender  attentions,  and  so  much 
unremitting  devotion.  Nor  even  for  him 
do  I  implore  a  splendid  gift,  nor  a  costly 
endowment ;  I  ask  only  a  boon  of  poverty 
and  a  herd  age  of  ruins  ;  I  seek  for  him  the 
mouldering  ci'y  of  my  birth,  and  the 
government  of  the  faded  remnant  of  the 
people  of  Athens.”  The  enamoured  Prince 


smiled  to  her  a  ready  consent,  but  again 
his  pride  was  wounded  to  the  core  ;  he 
found  that  although  Basilia  had  demanded 
a  favour  at  his  hands,  its  advantages  were 
destined  for  another ;  nor  had  he  yet  been 
able,  by  any  concession  to  herself,  to  en¬ 
tail  upon  her  an  obligation  of  gratitude. 
In  the  same  hour  was  the  estate  of  Athens 
conferred  upon  the  fortunate  Kislar  Aga  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  was  a  Tartar  des¬ 
patched  from  Stamboul  to  apprise  Sulie- 
man  of  the  termination  of  his  viceroyalty, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  a  Waywode  to 
be  nominated  by  the  happy  Mustafa. 

The  deed  was  done,  the  vow  was  per¬ 
formed,  the  object  of  Basilia  was  accom¬ 
plished,  but  her  heart  was  broken  ;  an¬ 
xiety,  sorrow,  and  regret,  had  worn  away 
her  feeble  constitution  ;  the  excitement  of 
hope  and  of  affectionate  ambition  had  for 
some  time  past  been  her  only  stay  ;  that 
weak  support  was  now  removed,  and 
again  she  relapsed  into  despondency  and 
despair.  As  the  period  of  her  confine¬ 
ment  approached,  her  declining  health 
was  marked  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Otto¬ 
man  Court  with  alarm  and  apprehension. 
Already  had  preparations  for  the  joyful 
event  of  the  birth  of  the  imperial  child  been 
completed  throughout  the  capital,  A 
palace  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Basilia,  as  mother  of  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown  ;  the  Validi  Agasi  was  appoint¬ 
ed  over  her  slaves,  and  the  Eschatradelar 
was  nominated  to  take  charge  of  the  royal 
infant  on  its  birth.  These  precautions 
were,  alas,  in  vain.  She  for  whom  they 
were  designed  beheld  them  without  emo¬ 
tion  or  delight ;  already  she  felt  that  she 
was  never  destined  to  enjoy  them. 

The  fatal  hour  arrived,  and  the  Sultan 
sat  in  his  divan  to  await  the  issue,  when  a 
slave  advanced,  and  announced,  with  the 
joyful  tidings  of  a  royal  heir,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  death  of  the  Sultana  in  giv¬ 
ing  birth  to  her  child.  The  grief  of  the 
bereaved  monarch  was  bordering  on  mad¬ 
ness,  and  rage  and  sorrow  swayed  his 
mind  by  turns.  With  the  same  breath  he 
directed  the  most  sumptuous  preparations 
for  the  obsequies  of  Basilia,  and  ordered 
the  immediate  execution  of  six  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  his  harem,  whom,  in 
his  cruelty,  he  falsely  accused  of  being 
accessary  to  the  death  of  his  mistress. 
On  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  the  unhappy  victims  of  his  fury 
were  hurled  from  the  battlements  of  the 
seraglio  into  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  remains  of  Basilia  were  interred 
with  regal  honours,  in  the  cemetery  ad¬ 
joining  the  mosque  of  Abu  Ayoob,  the 
last  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet,  who 
fell  in  the  first  siege  of  Byzantium  by  the 
Saracens. 
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Centuries  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
inheritance  of  Athens  was  conferred  on 
the  chief  of  the  Ethiopian  Odalics,  and  in 
the  line  of  his  successors  the  blessings  of 
the  change  have  descended  to  the  forlorn 
inhabitants  of  Attica.  Occasionally,  dur¬ 
ing  the  mornless  night  of  her  captivity, 
some  despot  has  swayed  the  destinies  of 
the  devoted  citv,  but  his  tyranny  has 
lasted  but  an  hour,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Kislar  Aga  has  been  extended  to  claim 
redress  and  to  restore  tranquillity.  Nor 
have  the  descendants  of  the  subjects  of 
Achmet  forgotten  their  ancient  benefac¬ 
tress  ;  still  is  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
Sultana  combined  with  those  of  the  friends 
of  Attica ;  and  often  when  by  the  calm 
light  of  even,  the  maids  of  Athens  assem¬ 
ble  round  the  wells  in  the  valley,  or  join 
in  the  dance  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus, 
they  beguile  the  lingering  twilight  by  re¬ 
peating  the  tale  of  Basilia,  or  chaunt  in 
alternate  strophies  the  song  which  recounts 
•her  patriotism  and  misfortunes. 

New  Mon. 


CLASSIC  ETYMONS  AND  ORIGINS. 

For  the  Olio. 

Zeta. — This  was  a  room  in  which  the 
■church-keeper  or  sexton  lived.  Formerly 
this  room  was  built  over  the  porchway  and 
entrance  into  church.  The  sexton  here 
kept  his  books,  and  gave  his  returns  to 
the  priests  as  custom  enforced,  and  in  the 
Zeta  all  parochial  business  was  settled. 
Vestry  rooms,  and  vestry  feastings  are 
more  in  unison  with  the  present  usages, 
and  the  sexton,  like  the  thick- waistcoaled 
satirist  in  Hamlet,  moralises  at  his  own 
leisure.  If  sextons  of  integrity  lived  in 
the  premises  of  sacerdotal  privilege,  would 
sacrilege  and  disinterment  prevail  so  much 
as  it  does  now  ? 

Pressum  Lac.— A  great  delicacy  which 
is  now  in  disusance,  namely,  cheese  made 
of  mare’s  milk,  and  brought  at  any  cost 
upon  the  table  at  Baron’s  feasts  and  fal¬ 
coner’s  and  huntsmen’s  banquets.  The 
cheese  was  flat  and  thin,  and  partook  of 
a  deliciously  sweet  flavour.  It  is  called 
Koumiss  in  Russia,  and  Dr.  Grieve  re¬ 
commends  the  “  Mare’s  Milk  ”  for  many 
■diseases. 

Hippace — Was  another  rare  old  kind 
of  cheese,  which,  when  walking  out  of 
the  rind  by  a  rnity  throng,  was  steeped  in 
vinegar,  and  the  hosts  drowned  in  an  aci- 
■duous  sea. 

Intrita. — A  kind  of  clay,  clammy  like 
pitch,  used  in  old  time  for  mortar,  and  in 
lamps  instead  of  oil,  of  the  nature  of 
brimstone. 


Candidates.— —Clothed  in  a  gown, 
wrought  full  of  palm  trees,  which  con¬ 
querors  used  in  time  of  war,  and  consta¬ 
bles  in  time  of  peace. 

Calcar.— A  cock’s  beard,  or  the  wal¬ 
lets  which  hang  down  by  his  cheek.  Thus 
peasants  derived  the  name  of  wallet,  which 
hangs  down  before  and  behind,  contain¬ 
ing  an  equal  weight  of  goods  for  their 
more  convenient  carriage. 

Indulgentia. — Many  as  are  the  deri¬ 
vations  and  origins  of  the  word  Cockney , 
an  old  writer  defines  it  to  be  “  a  child 
very  tenderly  brought  up.”  Probably 
bv  a  city  nursing  and  education  necessa¬ 
rily  in  an  impure  air.  P. 


DANCING  GIRLS. 

From  Mrs.  Lushington’s  extremely  di¬ 
verting  Narrative  of  her  overland  journey 
from  Calcutta  to  England  by  way  of  Egypt, 
we  extract  the  following  description  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  Almehs.  Our  fair  coun¬ 
trywoman  says — ce  My  tukhte  rowan  was 
assailed  by  five  or  six  dancing-girls,  called 
Almehs.  I  immediately  lowered  the  silk 
blind,  which,  however,  I  thought  they 
would  have  torn  off  in  the  same  clamour 
and  struggle  for  bucksees.  I  could  not 
help  seeing  them  as  1  strove  to  keep  down 
the  curtain  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  be¬ 
hold  them  without  disgust.  Their  coun¬ 
tenances  appeared  inflamed  by  drinking; 
their  persons  wTere  greatly  exposed  ;  and 
altogether  they  more  resembled  common 
robust  Englishwomen  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  than  what  I  had  fancied  of  the 
delicate  and  elegant  Egyptian  females. 
They  wore  the  same  full  petticoat  as  the 
nautch-girls  of  India.  I  may  seem  capri¬ 
ciously  affected  by  the  customs  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  amongst  whom  I  travelled,  but 
to  me  these  women  appeared  doubly  bold 
and  degraded  from  the  absence  of  the  veil. 
It  is  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  country  for  a  female  to  appear 
without  it,  that  the  lowest  peasant’s  wife 
will  not  allow  any  one  to  pass  without 
drawing  her  muffler  of  coarse  blue  cloth 
closer  round  her  face  ;  and  to  expose  it 
thus  must  be  the  height  of  abandonment.’* 


BONFIRES. 

Mr.  Bagford,  in  his  letter  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian  T.  Hearne  (vide  Leland’s  Col¬ 
lection,  vol.  1,  p.  76)  says,  “  bonfires 
were  so  called,  because  they  were  made 
of  bones and  Bourne,  in  his  Antiq. 
Vulg.  p.  215,  seems  of  the  same  opinion. 
There  appears  to  be,  however,  some 
doubts  of  these  gentlemen’s  conclusion  ; 
for  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  says, 
ee  these  were  called  bonfires,  as  well  as 
good  amity  among  neighbours,  that  being 
before  at  controversy  they  were  then  re- 
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conciled,  and  made  of  bitter  enemies 
loving  friends.”  It  is  therefore  rational 
to  suppose  they  were  called  bonfires  after 
the  French  word  bon ;  and  when  it  is 
known  the  people  used  also  to  have  them 
in  crowded  cities,  to  cleanse  the  air  from 
infection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they 
esteemed  them  as  fires  productive  of  good, 
or  good  fires.  Stow  also  says,  they  were 
made  of  wood,  which  circumstance  makes 
it  the  more  improbable  they  should  be 
called  bonfires  (t  because  they  were  made 
of  bones .”  Doubtless  the  idea  originated 
from  the  burnt-offerings  of  our  primitive 
parents.  N.  N, 

SPINSTERS. 

Amongst  our  industrious  and  frugal 
forefathers,  it  was  a  maxim,  that  a  young 
woman  should  never  be  married  until  she 
had  spun  herself  a  set  of  body,  table,  and 
bed  linen.  From  this  custom  all  un¬ 
married  women  were  termed  spinsters,  an 
appellation  they  still  retain  in  all  our  law 
proceedings. 


Cugtomg  of  ^artoitg 
Coiwtimg. 


DUTCH  CUSTOMS. 

The  very  entertaining  volumes  of  Tra¬ 
vels  through  part  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor ,  translated  from  the  Low  Dutch  of 
the  travellers  Van  Egmont  and  Hey  man, 
published  some  seventy  years  ago,  furnish 
us  with  the  following  singular  customs 
observed  at  the  Texel,  which  we  give  in 
the  language  of  one  of  the  intelligent  ob¬ 
servers,  who  saj-s,  in  the  island  et  no  dog 
is  permitted  to  be  kept  which  cannot  pass 
through  a  certain  ring  kept  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  magistrate  ;  by  which  regu¬ 
lation  the  animals  of  this  species  do  not  in 
common  exceed  the  size  of  a  lap-dog. 
During  my  stay,  this  was  formally  re¬ 
newed  ;  nevertheless,  the  size  of  the  cur 
was  constantly  dispensed  with,  when  the 
owner  did  not  refuse  to  pay  a  guilder  for 
the  privilege.”  From  this  curious  piece  of 
folly,  which  exhibits  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  Dutch  magistracy,  we  turn  to  another 
singular  practice  observed  at  the  same 
place,  called  Queesting.  e<  An  ancient 
custom  of  evening  visits  and  courtships 
among  the  young  in  the  islands  of  Vlie, 
Wierenger,  but  especially  in  the  Texel. 
It  is  indeed  of  an  antiquity,  the  date  of 
which  cannot  be  traced.  The  spark 
comes  into  the  house  at  night,  either  by 
the  door,  which  is  left  upon  the  latch,  or 
half  open,  by  one  of  the  windows,  or 
through  the  stable,  and  makes  his  way  to 
the  chamber  of  his  sweet-heart,  who  is 


already  in  her  bed.  After  a  compliment 
or  two,  he  begs  leave  that  he  may  pull  off 
his  upper  garment,  and  recline  upon  the 
bed  by  her  side,  beneath  the  quilt.  This 
being  of  course  granted,  he  commences 
queesting ,  that  is,  chats  with  her  till  he 
thinks  it  time  to  depart,  which  is  invari¬ 
ably  done  by  the  same  entrance  he  came 
in  at.  This,”  observes  our  author,  ft  is 
a  custom  from  which  the  natives  will  not 
soon  depart ;  the  parents  thinking  it  quite 
equitable  not  to  deny  their  children  a 
freedom  they  themselves  indulged  in. 
Their  innate  tenacious  parsimony  also 
finds  its  account  in  this  custom,  which 
dispenses  with  the  articles  of  fire  and 
candle  in  the  long  winter  evenings  and 
nights.’’ 


^uectrottaua. 

newton's  philosophy. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a  little  before  he 
died,  said,  ei  I  don’t  know  what  I  may 
seem  to  the  world,  but,  as  to  myself,  I 
seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble, 
or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undis¬ 
covered  before  me.” 

GENERAL  DUMESNIL. 

General  Dumesnil,  who  lost  a  leg  in 
the  campaign  of  Russia,  commanded  the 
fortress  of  Vincennes  in  1814,  when 
France  was  invaded  by  the  allies.  Du¬ 
mesnil  still  held  out,  although  the  capital 
and  adjacent  country  had  been  occupied 
bv  the  allies  for  some  time  ;  and  when 
summoned  by  the  Russians  to  surrender, 
he  sent  for  answer,  Give  me  back  my 
leg,  and  I  will  give  up  the  fortress.” 

— J.W.B, 

CONUNDRUM. 

Why  is  one  of  Paul’s  Epistles,  address¬ 
ed  to  a  people  in  the  N.  T.  like  partners 
that  fail  in  business  ? — Because  they  are 
Co-ioss-ians.  P.  R.  J. 


Sale  of  the  Golden  Lane  Brewery,  by  Mr .  /. 
Blow. 

The  Golden  Lane  brew’ry  producing  no  gold. 
Has  been  pajrcell’d  by  auction  in  lots,  and  is 
sold ; 

But  the  wonder  will  cease,  when  the  public 
v  shall  know, 

That  the  winding  up  Sale  was  knock’d  down 
by  a  Blow.  P« 

On  Miss  Gold’s  Marriage  with  Mr.  Farthing. 

Copper’s  more  valued  than  the  purest  gold. 
When  by  a  good  impression  ’tis  controul’d  ; 
Miss  Gold,  to  gain  a  husband  for  her  life. 

Is  made  a  Mrs.  Farthing  and  a  wife.  P. 
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©iat’j)  a  no  ©fjronoIoQj!. 


DATE  (DAYS. 


May  27 


- 28 


Wed. 


fhurs 


29  Fri. 


SO 


DIARY. 


St.  John. 

High  Water. 

Oh  aft  Om.  mor 
Oh - 13in  aft. 


St.  Germanus. 
Ascension  Day. 
Holy  Thursday. 
Sun  ris.44ra  aft  S 
- sets  16 — —  8 


St.  Conon  &  his 
son. 

High  Water, 

85m  aft.  1  mor 
57m - -  1  after 


Sat. 


31  SUN. 


June  i 


DATK. 


St.  Ferdinand  III 
King  of  Castile, 
died  1252. 

Sun  ris  45m  aft  3 
— sets  15 - I* 


Sun. af.  Ascension 
lrss.  fortlie  DAY 

12  c.  Deuter  morn 

13  c. - even 

St.  Petronilla. 


Mond 


I'ues. 


St.  Peter  of  Pisa 
New  Moon, 

49m  aft  5  alter. 


St.  PothinuR,  b. 
of  Lyons,  aiar. 
a  v .  1/7. 


C0KRBSP0NDIN3  CHRONOLOGY. 


May  27  St.  John,  who  was  by  birth  a  Tuscan,  succeeded 
Hormisdas  in  the  Papacy  in  523.  Whilst  St.John 
was  at  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  Theodoric  caused  him 
and  his  colleagues  to  be  seized,  and  imprisoned 
in  a  dark  and  loathsome  dungeon,  where  he  ex* 
pired  in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate. 

1600 — Matins  of  Moscow  denote  the  assassination 
of  Prince  Demetrius,  and  all  the  Poles,  his  ad¬ 
herents,  at  Moscow,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  this  day.  In  like  manner,  French  Matins  inv? 
ply  the  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in 

op  ,572' 

2°  Our  saint,  who  was  a  native  of  Autjm,  was  ordained 
prie>t  by  St.  Agrippinus,  bishop  of  that  place; 
ami  in  554  he  was  exalted  to  the  episcopal  seat  of 
Paris  :  whilst  filling  that  dignified  situation,  he 
extirpatedKthe  remains  of  idolatry  from  France. 
St-  Gernianus  continued  his  labours  till  the  period 
of  his  death,  which  happened  in  his  80th  year. 
i827  — Expired  ou  this  day,  in  indigent  circumstan¬ 
ces,  caused  by  a  devotion  to  literature,  William 
James,  the  author  of  that  valuable  work  “  The 
Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,”  which  occupied 
his  unremitted  attention  for  more  than  12  years. 

29  These  saints,  natives  ef  Iconia  in  Asia,  were  mar¬ 
tyred  a  d.  275. 

Restoration  Day— This  day  is  so  called  from  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  whereon  King  Charles 
II.  made  his  magnificent  entry  into  London.  The 
custom  of  wearing  oak  apples  on  this  day,  once 
universal  throughout  England,  to  commemorate 
King  Charles’s  concealment  in  a  certain  oak, 
alter  the  battle  of  Worcester,  has  been  for  years 
fast  declining.  “  Not  far  from  Boscobel  House,” 
says  the  famous  antiquary  Dr-  Stukeley,  in  his 
Itinerarium  Curiosum,  “just  by  a  horse-track 
passing  through  the  wood,  stood  the  Royal  Oak, 
into  which  the  King  and  his  companion.  Colonel 
Carlos,  climbed  by  means  of  the  hen-roost  ladder, 
when  they  judged  it  no  longer  safe  to  stay  in  the 
bouse  ;  the  family  reaching  them  victuals  with 
the  nut-hook.  The  tree  is  now  enclosed  in  with 
a  brick  wall,  the  inside  whereof  is  covered  with 
laurel,  and  by  its  side  grows  a  young  thriving 
plant  from  one  of  its  acorns.” 

30  1654 — The  resigning  the  crown  and  government  of 
1  Sweden  by  the  Queen  Christina,  daughter  of 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  took  place  on  this  day ;  upon 
which  occasion  she  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck 
with  this  legend — “  Parnassus  is  worth  more  than 
a  crown.”  Christina  was  a  woman  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  and  a  warm  patroness  of  learned  men. 

31  Our  saint,  who  was  eminent  for  her  sanctity,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  St.  Peter; 
she  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  first  century,  and 
was  buried  on  the  way  to  Ardea. 

1431 — Cn  this  day  was  perpetrated  one  of  the  most 
infamous  deeds  recorded  in  history — the  burning 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  heroine  of  Orleans,  who  died 
convicted  as  a  ‘  heretic  relapsed;’  a  victim  to  the 
blindest  bigotry,  led  by  the  meanest  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge.  The  infamy  of  the  deed  is  divided  between 
England  and  Fiance;  butall  the  judges,  save  the 
Cardinal  of  Winchester,  were  French  ;  and  Eng¬ 
land  stands  clear  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude. 
June  1  This  saint,  who  died  in  1435,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Hermits  of  St.  Jerom. 

1813 — Anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake  by  the  Shannon,  commanded 
by  Captain  Bioke. 

1572 — Beheaded  on  this  day  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
being  convicted  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  in 
treating  of  a  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  conspiring  to  depose  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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See  page  338. 


3Bht£traltfj  Article. 

ROCHLINDHU  ; 

OR, 

THE  PREDICTION. 

( For  the  Olio,) 

Os  sic — How  is’t,  Laertes? 

Laertes. — Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own 
springe,  Osric, 

I  am  just  kill’d  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Hamlet, 

In  perusing  the  following  tale,  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  revert  to  that 
period  when  the  Scottish  sceptre  was 
swayed  by  Robert  the  Third.  In  the 
reign  of  that  monarch  flourished  the  castle 
of  Rochiindhu, — a  rude,  ungainly  struc¬ 
ture,  which  occupied  the  summit  of  a 
huge  pyramidal  rock  in  the  fastnesses  of 
Perthshire.  All  attempts  to  surprise  it 
were  seemingly  cut  off  by  the  numerous 
torrents,  which,  after  foaming  and  yelling 
from  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  and  collect¬ 
ing  themselves  into  a  mass,  whirled  with 
fearful  rapidity  around  its  blackened  walls. 
Its  owner,  a  man  of  a  remarkably  daring 
Vol.  III.  Z 


and  ambitious  nature,  was  also  one  of 
those,  who 

“  To  gain  his  ends,  spared  neither  friend  nor 
foe.” 

The  banquetting  hall  of  the  castle  of 
Rochiindhu  opened  on  to  a  capacious 
landing,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  im¬ 
mediately  fronting  him  who  sat  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  board,  stood  a  huge 
granite  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  grim- 
looking  Highlander,  of  almost  herculean 
proportions,  carved  in  the  solid  stone  ;  in 
his  right  hand  was  placed  a  ponderous 
broadsword,  and  in  his  left  a  target,  said 
to  have  been  the  identical  implements 
borne  in  war  by  one  of  the  laird's  ances¬ 
tors,  of  whom  the  statue  itself  was  reported 
to  have  been  a  famous  resemblance. 

The  implicit  confidence  placed  by  the 
clans  in  the  divinations  of  their  seers,  or 
those  who  affected  the  “  second  sight,’* 
is  a  fact  with  which  the  reader  is  probably- 
acquainted.  It  had,  therefore,  been  an¬ 
ciently  predicted,  that  when  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  warrior  should  tumble  from  his 
eminence,  the  name  and  race  of  Roch¬ 
iindhu  should  be  eclipsed  forever.  From 
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this  cause  the  statue  had  ever  been  re¬ 
garded  with  the  highest  veneration :  the 
laird  never  set  out  upon  an  expedition, 
be  it  of  whatsoever  nature  it  may,  with¬ 
out  having  first  consulted  his  paladium, 
as  he  termed  it,  and  drew  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  his  enter¬ 
prise,  by  the  appearance  of  a  blue  flicker¬ 
ing  flame,  which  he  affected  to  perceive 
hovering  about  the  rusty  sword  blade. 

It  had  been  intimated  to  the  laird,  a  few 
days  previous  to  that  whence  we  date  our 
tale,  by  one  of  his  oldest  seers,  that  the 
ancient  prophecy  was  on  the  point  of 
being  fulfilled,  and  by  no  other  than  the 
chieftain  of  the  clan  Dougle ;  but  as  no 
feud  whatever  existed  between  the  laird 
and  him,  Rochlindhu  felt  half  inclined  to 
reject  the  augury,  as  being  altogether 
improbable  ;  on  f  a  second  consideration, 
however,  he  resolved  otherwise,  and  in¬ 
stantly  summoning  his  followers,  sallied 
forth  under  covert  of  the  night,  and  laying 
siege  to  the  hold  of  his  unwary  neighbour, 
captured  and  brought  him  off. 

We  will  now  request  the  reader’s  com¬ 
pany  to  the  western  turret  of  the  castle, 
where  languished  in  “  durance  vile”  the 


prisoner  M‘Dougle,  looking  from  his 
grated  window  with  a  wistful  eye  to  his 
distant  native  hills,  adown  whose  shattered 
sides  the  evening  mists  were  rolling.  He 
gazed  till  the  stars  had  fairly  spangled  the 
dark  blue  arch  of  heaven,  when  he  was 
suddenly  startled  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen  by  a  slight  noise, 
apparently  from  beneath  him  :  he  listened 
attentively  to  the  sound,  and  shortly  be¬ 
held,  to  his  great  surprise,  a  portion  of  the 
floor  suddenly  removed,  when  a  person, 
enveloped  in  a  dark  plaid,  emerged  from 
the  cavity,  and  on  throwing  off  his  dis¬ 
guise  was  instantly  and  gladly  recognised 
by  the  chief. 

My  trusty  Allan  1  is  it  indeed  thee  V* 

Hush  l  hush  !”  replied  Allan  hastily, 
“  this  is  no  time  for  idle  parley.  Listen  l 
hear  ye  not  ? — Rochlindhu  sits  carousing 
with  his  train.”  (A  loud  burst  of  revelry 
at  that  moment  confirmed  his  speech.) 
“  The  whole  clan  are  with  me,  and  all  is 
ready  for  the  attack — Away  !  away  1” — 
With  that  they  immediately  disappeared 
through  the  floor. 

Our  scene  now  shifts  itself  to  the  ban- 
quetting  hall  of  the  castle,  where  sat  the 
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laird  of  Rochlindhu,  surrounded  by  his 
clansmen,  busily  engaged  in  dispatching 
a  heap  of  choice  viands,  with  which  the 
ponderous  table  was  stored.  The  laird 
himself,  exulting  in  the  seeming  failure  of 
the  dreaded  prophecy,  applied  himself 
lustily  to  the  wine  cup ;  an  example  in 
which  he  was  not  only  imitated,  but 
emulated  by  all ;  and  the  mirth  of  the 
wassailers  became  at  length  uproarious  in 
the  extreme. 

It  was  now  within  about  half  an  hour 
of  the  time  appointed  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  prediction,  and  spite  of  the 
“  potations  pottle  deep”  in  which  he  had 
indulged,  the  spirits  of  Rochlindhu  be¬ 
came  suddenly  depressed,  the  revels  grew 
languid,  and  many  of  the  wassailers  had 
fallen  into  a  deep  slumber  ;  the  fingers  of 
the  weary  minstrel  swept  the  chords  of  his 
harp  at  random,  producing  a  wild  inco¬ 
herency  of  sound,  which  gradually  died 
away  to  a  slight  occasional  tinkle,  and 
then  ceased  altogether :  and  a  silence, 
deep  and  terrific,  immediately  ensued. 

The  nearly  -  exhausted  torches  shed 
around  the  dim  walls  of  the  spacious 
apartment  a  lurid  and  fearful  glare,  and 
as  the  laird  occasionally  glanced  at  the 
heavily  groined  roof,  a  partially  revealed 
head,  which  here  and  there  embellished 
its  various  compartments,  feebly  tinged 
by  the  dying  flame,  seemed  to  glour  fu¬ 
riously  and  maliciously  upon  him.  A 
few  minutes  more  had  yet  to  elapse,  but 
ere  one  had  passed  a  piercing  sound  as  of 
a  fife  was  heard.  Rochlindhu  sprung 
instantly  on  his  feet,  and  the  minstrel, 
whom  the  shrill  summons  had  also  alarmed, 
started  from  his  seat,  while  his  neglected 
harp,  on  which  he  had  rested,  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  loud  and  dismal  clang. 

(C  ’Tis  the  pibroch  of  the  McDougle  !” 
exclaimed  the  minstrel. 

4fM‘Dougle!  impossible — he  is  con¬ 
fined  in  the  western  turret - -Ha  ! — be¬ 

hold — the  flame  !  the  flame!” 

The  mystic  fire,  towards  which  the  laird 
gazed  with  distended  eyeballs,  was  indeed 
perceptible,  though  but  for  a  moment ; 
while  it  remained  visible,  the  image 
seemed  to  totter  on  its  base,  and  instantly 
fell  to  the  stone  floor  with  a  thundering 
crash.  In  the  same  moment  M‘Dougle 
darted  from  behind  the  pedestal,  brandish¬ 
ing  a  formidable  pole-axe,  while  his  eyes 
flashed  fire  on  all  around  him.  Roch¬ 
lindhu ’s  party  drew  their  dirks,  and  were 
about  to  rush  on  him  ;  but  he,  cleaving 
the  foremost  to  the  ground,  and  stamping 
violently  with  his  foot,  was  instantly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  own  adherents. 

“  Friends  of  the  MfDougle  !”  he  loudly 
exclaimed,  Cf  revenge  your  leader  !” 

A  deafening  shout  was  immediately 


raised,  as  the  parties  joined  in  close  and 
dreadful  conflict.  The  fray  at  length 
subsided,  the  majority  of  Rochlindhu’s 
followers  were  slain,  and  those  that  sur¬ 
vived  threw  down  their  weapons  and  be¬ 
took  themselves  to  instant  flight.  As  the 
victors  slowly  separated,  their  intrepid 
chieftain  was  disclosed  to  their  view  :  he 
stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the  hall,  with 
his  right  foot  placed  on  the  breast  of  his 
prostrate  foeman,  while  his  terrible  wea¬ 
pon,  smoking  with  blood,  rested  on  his 
shoulder.  NoW  commenced  the  second 
work  of  destruction  :  the  castle,  ere  they 
left  it,  was  rased  entirely  to  the  ground, 
not  even  a  vestige  did  they  suffer  to  re¬ 
main,  to  mark  the  spot  it  so  lately  oc¬ 
cupied. 

Thus  the  laird,  in  striving  to  elude  the 
accomplishment  of  a  wild  prediction,  was 
the  means  of  accelerating  his  own  de¬ 
struction  ;  and  thus  were  the  wrongs  of 
M'Dougle  justly  and  amply  revenged. 

T.F. 


ANCESTRY. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

5*  Vix  ea  nostra  voco.” 

ScAttcE  call  them  ours  ? — Why,  the 
property  they  possessed,  and  that  now 
owns  us  for  its  masters,  the  mailed  towers 
that  rang  to  their  war-gathering,  and  that 
echoes  to  our  festival, — the  massy  plate 
that  once  circled  the  table  of  Dais,  and 
now  stands  a  marvel  and  a  boast  upon 
the  side  table, — the  pictures,  which  were 
once  the  images,  and  are  now  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  ce  great  of  old,” — and  even 
the  old  parchments,  too  often  their  sole 
relics, — are  not  they  surely  and  inde- 
feasibly  ours,  then  the  pure  blood,  that 
having  mantled  in  their  high  heroic  hearts, 
inspiring  deeds  of  courage,  wisdom,  and 
goodness, — is  ours  also, — ours  to  trans¬ 
mit  unsullied  to  our  children, — ours  (if 
we  prefer  the  infamy,)  to  contaminate 
with  obloquy  and  reproach. 

And  upon  this  ground  I  make  my  stand, 
and  boldly  assert  in  despite  of  vulgar  envy 
or  the  sneer  of  intellectual  pride,  that  the 
spirit  which  prompts  a  man  to  contem¬ 
plate  his  ancestry,  is  both  laudable  and 
useful,  whether  it  be  with  a  view  to  ab¬ 
stract  himself  from  the  sordid  pursuits  of 
this  f  w7ork-day  world,’ — or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extracting  from  the  treasure-house 
of  the  past,  energies  for  the  present,  and 
resources  for  the  future. 

To  withdraw  from  the  jostling  intrigues, 
the  petty  strifes,  and  the  sickening  deceits 
of  life, — in  order  to  contemplate  that 
peaceable  and  blissful  state  which  is  to 
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succeed  this  worldly  turmoil,  hath  ever 
been  deemed  most  salutary  and  important. 
But  while  we  tire  gazing  on  the  gate  by 
which  we  are  to  depart,  we  naturally  re¬ 
vert  sometimes  to  the  source  from  which 
we  entered  the  stage  of  life.  Nor,  when 
we  meditate  on  our  slate  while  on  it,  can 
we  wholly  avoid  recurring  to  the  conduct 
of  those  who  left  us  to  sustain  a  part 
thereon,  bequeathing  us  at  least,  all  the 
essential,  if  not  all  the  contingent  means 
that  enabled  them  to  perforin  their  own. 
To  emancipate  the  mind,  therefore,  from 
the  sorrow,  the  privation,  the  humiliation, 
that  may  be  our  lot,  and  to  concentrate 
our  gaze  on  the  rank,  the  renown,  or  the 
virtues  of  our  progenitors — what  is  it  but 
to  shut  the  door  upon  storm  and  darkness, 
and  to  place  ourselves  in  a  region  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  repose  ? 

What  do  we  care  if  the  estates  have 
been  alienated,  if  the  titles  have  expired  ! 
We  read  of  the  gallant  deeds  that  acquir¬ 
ed,  the  prudence  that  maintained,  or  the 
skill  that  extended  them  ; — and  the  thrill 
of  exultation  that  we  are  the  descendants 
of  such  warriors  and  statesmen,  stifles  the 
regret  that  we  are  not  their  heirs  also. 
To  feel  their  blood  mantling  in  our  Veins, 
is  as  proud  as  to  see  their  red  gold  glow¬ 
ing  in  our  coffers.  Their  high  qualities 
are  heir-looms  that  no  vicissitude  can  take 
from  us, — inalienable  deposits  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  antiquity. 

We  have  only  to  open  the  mighty  and 
venerable  cabinet  of  ancestry,  and  there 
are  pictures  that  cannot  fade,  gold  that 
cannot  tarnish,  jewels  that  cannot  be 
bought. 

Go  ! — draw  the  curtains,  another  log 
to  the  hearth — fasten  that  old  lattice,  or 
the  wind  will  burst  it  in— set  the  candles, 
and  leave  us ! 

Let  us  unrol  the  genealogy,  that  smooth 
yellow  vellum  lined  with  crimson  damask! 
— how  pompously  its  long  array  unfolds 
from  the  ebony  roller  ! — what  a  gorgeous 
inlay  of  scarlet  and  blue  and  gold  ! — 
lo,  the  scarfy  bend — the  zonelike  fess — 
the  checquered  wreath  — the  mantle  of 
crimson  and  ermine — the  helmet,  the  mitre, 
the  cap  of  maintenance,  the  coronet,  the 
regal  diadem  itself!  What  a  blaze  of 
colours  and  images! — how  proudly  do 
the  family  supporters  and  the  family 
motto  predominate  amidst  the  bright  dis¬ 
play  ! 

Ay — the  Normans  found  us  here,  and 
were  glad  to  give  their  daughters  to  our 
wealthy  sons.  See  that  medallion  with 
the  imperial  crown — a  daughter  of  Bohe¬ 
mia — her  father  bestowed  her 'on  Sir  En- 
guerrand  for  restoring  his  wrested  scep¬ 
tre  !  Ah !  here  the  heiress  of  Redmar- 
shal  with  her  vast  fortress  was  won  by  Sir 


Lionel  in  a  tournament  ; — and  the  next 
blazon  marks  the  chivalrous  Alberic,  who 
— taken  captive  in  a  sally  at  which  the 
Soldan  was  wounded — was  offered  life, 
honours,  and  the  Soldan’s  daughter  if  he 
would  worship  Mahound  and  Termagaunt 
— he  refused,  and  was  impaled.  For  this 
next  shield  sable,  a  phantom  passant  ar¬ 
gent,  what  perils  were  achieved  !— a  be- 
leagured  city  rescued  from  the  last  grasp 
of  famine  by  the  prowess  and  wisdom  of 
Sir  Edmond.  And  as  the  glorious  stream 
of  pedigree  branches  and  widens,  so  do 
the  Hesperian  fruit  of  merit  be-gem  with 
their  dazzling  decorations  its  illustrious 
channels. 

We  hang  over  the  legends  which  the 
different  medallions  claim  as  their  own, 
till  they  become  living  pictures.  The 
forms  our  pride  venerates  take  actual 
parts  in  these  emblazoned  stories.  We 
penetrate  their  thoughts,  and  find  them 
awful  and  sublime  ;  we  hear  them  speak, 
and  deem  that  so  should  we  have  spoken  ; 
we  survey  their  deeds,  and  fondly  feel, 
that  we  would  have  emulated  them. — We 
behold  the  baron  pacing  his  tapestried 
and  oak-roof’d  hall — we  see  the  mailed 
towers,  a  giant  multitude  that  own  his 
sway — the  painted  gnidon  unfolding  its 
patrician  blazonry,  the  beaming  burgo- 
net,  the  gilded  mail,  the  heraldic  surcoat. 
Or,  in  less  warlike  periods,  the  wide  irre¬ 
gular  Manor  Hall  fleets  before  the  eye, 
with  its  crested  gables  and  golden  vanes, 
its  deep  oriels,  its  lattices  of  armorial  dies, 
its  fretted  stone  and  carved  wood- work — 
clustered  with  dainty  flowers,  fruitage, 
and  foliage  ;  its  high  and  broad  hedge  of 
evergreen — its  stone  balustrade,  turf  ter¬ 
races,  and  avenue  of  Titan  growth.  And 
these  we  people  with  the  ruffs  and  the 
wimples,  the  barret  caps  and  steeple  hats 
of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  or  with  the 
collarless  coat  and  brocaded  wraistcoat, 
the  hanging  sleeves  and  formidable  fur¬ 
belows  of  the  succeeding  reigns. 

Romance,  enchanting  exalted  romance, 
would  lose  her  mightiest  weapons,  if  the 
pride  of  ancestry  ceased  to  find  an  echo 
in  the  heart.  She  loves  to  wander  among 
the  windworn  towers,  and  to  loiter  amidst 
the  varied  quaint  old  pleasaunce.  She 
furbishes  the  disused  panoply  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers — she  snatches  from  oblivion  what¬ 
ever  is  curious  of  antique  society,  and 
places  them  in  the  most  interesting  points 
of  view, — not  because  they  are  antique, 
but  because  they  belonged  to  our  ancestry, 
and  therefore  they  afford  us  delight. 

We  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  gaudy 
solemnities  of  the  tournament,  for  the 
bygone  gallants  of  our  house  excelled  in 
that  knightly  game.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  detail  of  the  feast — the  gilded 
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peacock  in  his  pride, — and  the  boar’s 
head  with  its  rosemary  wreath, — the  en- 
tremet  with  its  elaborate  device, — and  the 
Hippocrass  in  the  golden  and  oaken  ma¬ 
zers,* — because  they  were  the  pride  of 
our  ancestors,  and  as  such  are  ours  also. 
The  deadly  combat,  the  murder,  the  exe¬ 
cution, — all-powerful  engines  of  romance, 
may  be  said  only  to  affect  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  are  at  least  equally  con¬ 
nected  with  ancestral  feelings — since  what 
family  is  there  of  long  descent  that  re¬ 
cords  not  its  persecution  and  proscriptions, 
its  deeds  of  darkness  and  their  bloody  en¬ 
tail,  its  guardian  or  its  avenging  spirit, 
its  immemorial  tradition,  the  pledge  of  its 
prosperity,  or  the  augury  of  its  fall  ? 

History  itself  is  but  an  universal  genea¬ 
logy,  and  the  interest  we  take  in  it  is 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  it  bears 
upon  our  ancestral  associations.  The 
glorious  triumphs  of  a  Julius,  the  shewy 
brutalities  of  an  Alexander,  may  arrest 
the  fancy,  and  even  awaken  our  energies; 
but  if  we  are  to  feel  our  spirits 

“  Not  touch’d  but  rapt,  not  waken’d  but  in¬ 
spired,  ” 

we  must  be  told  of  Cregi  and  Agincourt, 
— we  must  read  of  a  Raleigh  or  a  Cla¬ 
rendon. 

Such  are  the  enjoyments  which  a 
merely  meditative  mind,  anxious  to  escape 
from  bitter  or  dull  realities,  may  reap 
from  the  contemplation  of  genealogies, 
and  an  affectionate  regard  to  those  who 
have  preceded  on  the  great  theatre  of 
human  life. 

But  of  far  loftier  importance  both  in  it¬ 
self  and  in  its  effects  is  the  pride  of  an¬ 
cestry  to  him  who,  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
station,  and  invested  with  trdsts  of  the 
deepest  responsibility — turns  to  the  sub-, 
lime  pages  of  his  ancient  honourable  house 
both  for  general  incentives  to  noble  ac¬ 
tions,  and  for  models  of  conduct  in  parti¬ 
cular  emergencies. 

What  powerful  motives  to  integrity  and 
excellence,  must  such  a  survey  produce! — 
what  a  dread  of  tarnishing  the  honours  of 
his  family  !— what  an  honest  ambition  of 
increasing  them  !  Whether  his  fathers 
carried  the  flag  that 

“  Has  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze,” 

over  the  lilied  fields  of  France— or  whe¬ 
ther,  in  patriarchal  state,  they  reigned, 
the  lords,  the  parents,  and  the  judges  of 
their  vassals  ;  whether  the  giddy  splendour 
of  the  minister,  or  the  unobstrusive  cha¬ 
rities  of  private  life,  have  decorated  the 

*  Mazers — were  broad  fiat  standing  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  so  called  from  their  being  generally 
made  out  of  the  knots  of  the  maple,  oak,  &c. 

Ea, 


objects  of  his  respect  and  love,  the  glory 
of  imitating  will  always  be  found  equal 
to  the  pride  of  having  such  ancestry. 
That  man,  buried  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
library,  will  find  himself  environed  with 
the  majestic  Dead  of  his  lineage  ; — he 
cannot  take  down  a  book  but  it  chroni¬ 
cles  some  deed  of  theirs,  nor  look  on  the 
walls,  but  there  are  their  pictures  ;  on  the 
painted  window,  but  there  are  the  insignia 
cf  their  antiquity  and  worth.  Can  such 
a  man  do  a  base  or  unjust  act?  No — I 
contend  that  a  moment’s  reflection,  in  such 
a  situation,  would  dash  the  cup  of  liber¬ 
tinism  even,  from  his  lips — quench  the  evil 
thought  as  it  was  just  blackening  in  his 
imagination,- — and  frustrate  the  evil  deed 
as  it  was  just  ripened  in  his  heart.  That 
highly  descended  heads  have  not  inherited 
the  virtues  with  the  coronet  of  their  fore 
fathers,  forms  too  often  a  melancholy  ex¬ 
ception  to  what  has  been  here  advanced  ; 
but  it  is  an  exception  only ,  not  a  contra¬ 
diction.  Such  men  have  never  appre¬ 
ciated  the  genuine  prerogatives,  and  the 
vital  advantages  of  ancestry,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  has  not  been  the  standard  of 
their  demeanour. 

Immortal  ancestry  ! — (for  surely  thou 
art  immortal,)  —thou  forgest  a  mighty 
chain,  to  which  death  itself  only  adds 
another  link,  composed  of  the  basest  or 
the  most  precious  metals. — Wonderful 
power,  by  which  the  living  are  connected 
with  the  dead  1  The  dark  portal  of  the 
grave  closes  not  on  thee — the  awful  pro¬ 
cession  that  thou  dost  marshal,  belongs 
as  well  to  the  charnel  sepulchre,  as  to  the 
fair  meadow  and  towered  palace  ;  its  van 
is  the  shadowy  magnificence  of  the  dead, 
and  its  long  rear  the  pomps  of  the  living  ! 
In  slow,  solemn,  but  unbroken  march, 
they  are  passing,  or  have  passed  from  the 
world  of  time  to  the  world  of  eternity  ; — • 
and  thou  art  the  gigantic  bridge  that  con¬ 
nects  the  two  regions.  Thy  necromantic 
arch  boldly  springs  athwart  the  profound 
abyss,  and  ushers  the  august  cavalcade, 
from  the  turbid  dazzle  of  one  life  to  the 
spectral  and  mystic  sublimity  of  another. 
And  if  the  eye  of  affection  and  respect  be 
dim  with  fond  tears  as  it  follows  the  de¬ 
parted  through  the  shadowy  melancholy 
distance,  —  gleams  of  divine  consolation 
and  hope  visit  the  sad  heart,  when  it 
thinks  that  the  same  almighty  power  who 
who  has  sheltered  them  from  the  troubles 
of  the  world,  will  also  receive  us  into  his 
everlasting  mansions  in  his  own  good  time. 

(t  Anything,”  says  the  admirable  and 
talented  Bishop  Hall,  f<r  anything  that  was 
our  ancestors’,  pleases  us  ;  their  houses — 
their  vessels — their  coat  armour — How 
much  more  their  God  /” 

Horace  Guildford. 
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TO  THE  BUTTERCUP.* ** 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Five  petals,  with  a  trefoil  leaf, 

A  tall  and  shining  stem  ; 

A  cheerful  antidote  for  grief, 

And  fairies’  diadem. 

For  insects  in  their  sunny  rounds, 

And  moths  through  evenings  led  } 

JBrighten’dlike  gold,  or  bronze,  on  grounds 
With  beauteous  glory  spread. 

Why  should  I  live  and  not  review 
Thy  chalice  in  the  grass, — 

Filled  by  the  sweet  and  early  dew 
For  songbees  as  they  pass  ? 

He  that  hath  feeling  cannot  gaze 
On  thee  in  Summer’s  train, 

Without  the  still-small  tone  of  praise 
For  Nature’s  constant  reign.  P. 


THE  LOVER’S  MAY  MORN  INVITATION 
( For  the  Olio.) 

Arise  !  arise  !  the  lark  is  high, 

The  bee  is  on  the  wing ; 

Each  flower  hath  oped  its  rosy  eye, 

Ana  balmy  sweets  doth  fling  : 

And  balmy  sweets  doth  fling  a- down 
The  dale  where  zephyrs  play; 

Arise!  arise!  thou  lovely  one, 

And  hie  with  me  away  ! 

Arise  !  and  hie  with  me  away, 

Where  spangled  hawthorns  blow, 

And  May-buds  glisten  on  the  spray, 

And  gurgling  streamlets  flow  : 

And  where  the  throstles,  on  the  stems, 
Chant  to  the  dewy  flowers  ; 

Arise  !  arise  !  while  beam  the  gems, 
Morn’s  golden  charms  are  ours.  W.B. 


THE  BIRD  FANCIER. 

(a  sketch.) 

For  the  Olio. 


‘  Fairy  King,  attend  and  mark; 

4  I  do  hear  the  morning  lark.’ 

He  is  neither  man  nor  beast,  but  a 
feathery  being  like  a  bat,  and  one  of  pe¬ 
culiar  creation.  He  can  be  all  of  a  bird 
but  rise  in  the  atmosphere.  The  house 
in  which  he  dwells,  is  not  larger  than  a 
cage.  His  family  are  bred  in  one  room, 
their  nest,  and  they  take  food  at  one 
table.  His  chairs  are  so  few,  and  his  bed 
so  small,  they  perch  and  roost  nearly 


*  So  much  dispute  has  arisen  respecting  this 
field  flower,  that  it  was  a  subject  before  Par¬ 
liament,  some  botanists  proving  that  cows  fed 
on  it  produced  bad  butter,  and  oxen,  when 
killed,  tainted  meat.  This  controversy  has 
been  stifled  because  of  its  sensation  ■  and  in 
Scotland,  we  believe,  the  buttercup  has  been 

**  plucked  up  by  the  root,”  as  a  tit  brand  lor 
the  burning. 


together,  and  are  acquainted  with  one 
call.  His  heritage  is  sp  TbfiPefent  from 
arty  other,  that  it  is  always  in  a  twitter, 
and  no  dancing  room  Exhibits  so  many 
hops.  The  circus  of  the  Olympiad  and 
the  Roman  amphitheatre  were  not  trained 
to  mSre  architectural  order  than  the  limit¬ 
ed  space  of  his  shop.  It  is  as  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  Thebes.  An  oxymandias  may 
be  seen  in  a  corner  in  sand,  and  a  horned 
mummy,  like  an  Egyptian  relic  of  Psam- 
meticus,  is  framed  in  feathers  with  glass 
eyes  nicely  stuffed.  In  this  show  room, 
this  animated  Bazaar,  the  cages  are 
placed  in  a  line  from  the  ceiling  for  sky 
larks  attached  to  the  turf,  and  lines  are 
arranged  under  them  to  the  ground.  They 
are  new  and  tempting  to  boys  that  love 
to  keep  a  solitary  bird  in  4  durance  vile*' 
for  the  rape,  and  by  which  the  hemp 
is  communicated^  or  for  field  catchers 
who  fill  them  as  they  can,  for  compact 
and  temporary  use  when  out,  till  they 
return  to  the  inquisition  of  neck-twisting. 
The  leaden  water  troughs  are  shining  in 
the  bran-new  places,  the  wire  is  bright, 
and  the  wood  in  grain,  with  the  seed 
drawer  and  peephole  for  the  stretched 
neck — ali— -and  every  like  convenience 
is  put  for  the  captive  doomed  to  prison 
discipline  in  perpetuity,  that  his  life  of 
song  may  be  made  agreeable  till  eman¬ 
cipated  by  a  maiden  lady,  whose  hopes 
are,  like  the  dear  little  creature  she  doats 
on,  in  the  prison  of  singleness.  To  make 
a  good  muster  of  his  4  pretty  warbling 
choirs !’  which  are  hushed  at  any  body’s 
bidding,  goldfinches,  linnets,  canaries, 
and  breeding  cages  are  put  in  an  enviable 
situation,  to  see  and  feel  the  sun  that  pays 
his  early  visit  to  the  shopwindow  in  which 
the  cat  sleeps,  and  washes  her  face  with 
her  talons  drawn  in,  as  though  she  never 
in  her  life  coveted  a  bird.  Poor  simple 
puss  !  thou  hast  the  more  refined  luxury 
of  scenting  and  recognising  the  diurnal 
wheel  which  brings  thee  thy  portion  as  it 
is  meet,  submitted  to  the  scales,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bedford-row  plan  for  a  good 
digestion,  the  time  for  which  repast,  thou 
knowest  as  well  as  an  Apicius.  The 
thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  hawk,  and  the 
owl,  if  the  time  be  in  the  nick  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  are  not  always  fledged,  nor  yet 
attained  to  the  state  of  the  4  bearded 
pard.’  Their  notes,  like  notes  of  hand, 
are  soon  due  and  passed  into  other  hands 
at  small  discount.  Their  floors  like  those 
of  cottagers,  are  cleaned  and  sanded 
every  day.  Sometimes  they  may  be  seen 
nested  and  nestling  with  their  yellow 
bills,  which,  like  doctors,  ate  in  all  reason 
quite  long  enough,  and  stretched  from 
year  to  year. 

Nets  are  suspended  from  the  Bird  Fan- 
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eier's  roof  like  Roman  litter^  for  the  do 
mestic  comfort  of  birds  inclined  to  settle, 
—hair,  moss,  wool,  and  feathers,  are 
proportionably  divided — these  are  sold 
at  a  moderate  price.  To  fill  the  spare 
panes  in  the  window  of  the  owner’s  nest, 
sixpenny  pamphlets,  well  spotted  with 
flies,  are  placed  towards  the  passenger’s 
eye,  with  a  coloured  frontispiece,  called 
the  (  Bird  Fanciers’  Companion  !’ — the 
*  Pigeon  Breeder  ’  and  others  useful  to 
the  noviciate.  Ivory  whistles,  bird  calls 
to  suit  the  note  and  decoy,  are  threaded 
in  variety.  Bags  of  seeds  lie  in  the  cor¬ 
ner — chickweed,  groundsell,  and  raw- 
beef  chopped  and  mixed  like  mince-meat 
are,  like  a  Chelsea  boatman’s  prog,  always 
within  his  reach.  Eggs,  like  ladies  mus¬ 
lins,  are  of  many  spots,  festooned  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  superstition  in  a  fanciful  string, 
or  reposing  in  an  undisturbed  nook.  The 
birdfancier,  like  his  birds,  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with  hatching,  and  his  tongue, 
when  he  wants  to  set  off  an  article,  is 
not  less  loquacious  than  hisjay.  He  is  a 
sun  riser,  and  when  out  breaking  the 
day,  like  a  Vulcan,  or  Mercury,  profes¬ 
sionally,  on  a  fine  morning,  he  knows  the 
winds  and  welkin  as  well  as  a  sailor. 
When  he  gets  to  a  taking  spot,  whither 
the  plumaged  creation  tend  for  seeds,  he 
puts  down  his  canvass,  like  a  pedlar’s 
pack,  withdraws  his  net-poles,  and  lets 
the  decoy-birds,  pleased  to  the  sky  to 
feel  the  fresh  air,  out  in  certain  direc 
tions,  some  fettered  by  the  leg  on  a  stick 
and  others  left  inside,  to  prattle  and  at¬ 
tract.  Old  soldiers  draw  young  raw  re¬ 
cruits  in  this  way  into  the  army  by  their 
affected  gaieties,  mistaken  for  happiness. 
When  the  Bird  fancier  has  got  his  nets 
in  full  operation,  and  his  strings,  like  a 
rider  in  ajarvie,  at  his  fingers’  ends,  he 
then  whistles  upwardly  and  winwardly  — 
after  perseverance  he  allures  the  birds  he 
wants  into  the  snare.  Having  made  a 
good  morning’s  work,  he  packs  up  his 
package  with  a  cross  on  his  back,  a  few 
thistle-heads  in  a  bunch,  and  he  reaches 
home  in  time  for  dinner  and  customers 

What,  the  singing-birds.  Sir  Harry;  let  me 
see?  FiRquAKAa’s  Trip. 

He  now  classifies  the  songless  from  the 
songsters,  the  best  of  which  are  arranged 
according  to  their  pretensions  ; — after  the 
boys  have  purchased  the  worthless  in  his 
estimation,  his  birds  of  prey  take  the  rest 
with  eclat ,  and  the  bodies  of  the  remain¬ 
der  are  pinioned  for  a  roast  or  pudding. 
When  the  “  Bird-fancier”  has  attained  to 
a  good  perch  in  his  coopery,  then  he  em¬ 
ploys  decoy  assistants,  who  cater  for  him  ; 
meanwhile,  he  takes  the  ‘c  home  depart¬ 
ment,”  and  man  ages fhe  victualling  and 
ordnance  offices,”  officially.  P. 


FIRST  LOVE. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

’Twas  a  long  year  of  burning  thought 
That  bound  my  soul,  dear  girl,  to  thee  ; 

A  pregnant  moment — but  it  brought 
Abhortive — sorrowing — death  to  me. 

’Twas  like  the  dream  of  some  rich  hour 
In  infancy’s  soft  swelling  tide 

Of  hopes,  that  mock’d  each  other’s  power, 
Till  innocence,  their  mother,  died. 

’Twas  like  the  rose,  that  wanton  play’d 
On  childhood’s  cheek,  so  humbly  fair, 

Till  art’s  malignant  sceptre  sway’d, 

And  spoil’d  its  holiest  revels  there. 

'Tis  past-— the  mystic  thrill  no  more 
To  love  and  beauty  can  reply  : 

One  thought  that  early  sorrow  bore, 

One  note  it  left— to  wake  a  sigh.  T.F, 


LONDON  LYRICS. f 
A  Word  of  Advice  to  the  Anti  Catholics. 


Ye  sons  of  alarm,  who  Saint  Stephen  annoy, 
Tag-rag  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  ; 

Who  many  an  acre  of  canvass  employ 
In  framing  your  humble  petitions. 

The  Duke  and  yourselves  will  hereafter  be 
friends. 

Take  comfort,  ye  cynical  railers  ! 

Those  bundles  of  sheepskins  will  answer  your 
ends, 

When  cut  into  strips  for  the  tailors. 

The  sons  of  the  bodkin  are  prompt  and  awake. 
Your  griefs  in  their  bosom  take  root — 

Be  firm  and  be  patient:  the  measures  they 
take 

Must  end  in  obtaining  your  suit. 


ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN,. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott . 

In  that  portion  of  our  analysis  of  this 
romance,  given  by  ns  in  our  last,  we 
closed  with  the  description  of  the  Swiss 
council  in  the  church,  of  St.  Paul’s. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  the  conclave, 
the  English  travellers  set  forward  on  their 
journey.  Their  course  lies  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  they  are  pre- 
ceded/oy  a  guide,  who  is  employed  by 
a  band  of  ruffians  to  lure  them  to  Hans 
Chape),  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
them  of  their  valuable  charge.  The 
villainous  scheme  is,  however,  frustrated 
by  the  appearance  of  Anne  of  Geiersteiiij 
who  rides  up  with  two  or  three  atten¬ 
dants  during  an  altercation  between  the 
elder  Philipson  and  the  treacherous  guide 
whose  conduct  excited  their  suspicion* 
Her  arrival  and  appearance  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed 

44  The  foremost  of  these  was  a  young 
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female,  most  elegantly  attired,  and  mount¬ 
ed  upon  a  Spanish  jennet,  which  she 
reined  with  singular  grace  and  dexterity. 
She  wore  on  her  right  hand  such  a 
glove  as  that  which  was  used  to  carry 
hawks,  and  had  a  merlin  perched  upon 
it.  Her  head  was  covered  with  a  mon- 
tero  cap,  and,  as  was  frequently  the 
custom  at  the  period,  she  wore  on  her 
face  a  kind  of  black  silk  vizard,  which 
effectually  concealed  her  features.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this*  disguise,  Arthur  Phil- 
ipson’s  heart  sprung  high  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  strangers,  for  he  was  at 
once  certain  he  [recognised  the  matchless 
form  of  the  Swiss  maiden,  by  whom  his 
mind  was  so  anxiously  occupied.  Her 
attendants  were  a  falconer  with  his  hun¬ 
ting-pole,  and  a  female,  both  apparently 
her  domestics.  The  elder  Philipson, 
who  had  no  such  accuracy  of  recollec¬ 
tion  as  his  son  manifested  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion,  saw  in  the  fair  stranger  only 
some  dame  or  damsel  of  eminence  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  amusement  of  hawking,  and, 
in  return  to  a  brief  salutation,  merely 
asked  her,  with  suitable  courtesy,  as  the 
case  demanded,  whether  she  had  spent 
the  morning  in  good  sport. 

“  ‘  Indifferent,  good  friend,’  said  the 
lady.  ‘  I  dare  not  fly  my  hawk  so  near 
the  broad  river,  lest  he  should  soar  to 
the  other  side,  and  so  I  might  lose  my 
companion.  But  I  reckon  on  finding 
better  game  when  I  have  crossed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ferry,  which  we  are  now 
approaching.* 

“  ‘  Then  your  ladyship,’  said  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  f  will  hear  mass  in  Hans’s  Cha¬ 
pel,  and  pray  for  your  success.’ 

“  f  I  were  a  heathen  to  pass  the  holy 
place  without  doing  so,’  replied  the 
damsel. 

“  f  That,  noble  damsel,  touches  the 
point  we  were  but  now  talking  of,’  said 
the  guide  Bartholomew ;  ‘  for  know, 
fair  mistress,  that  I  cannot  persuade  this 
worthy  gentleman  how  deeply  the  success 
of  his  enterprise  is  dependent  upon  his 
obtaining  the  blessing  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Ferry.’ 

“  ‘  The  good  man,’  said  the  young 
maiden,  seriously,  and  even  severely, 
*  must  know  little  of  the  Rhine.  I  will 
explain  to  the  gentlemen  the  propriety 
of  following  your  advice.’ 

ie  She  then  rode  close  to  young  Philip¬ 
son,  and  spoke  in  Swiss,  for  she  had 
hitherto  used  the  German  language. 
c  Do  not  start,  but  hear  me !’  and  the 
voice  was  that  of  Anne  of  Geierstein. 
c  Do  not,  I  say,  be  surprised — or  at  least 
show  not  your  wonder — you  are  beset  bv 
dangers.  On  this  road,  especially,  your 
business  is  known- — your  lives  are  laid 


in  wait  for.  Cross  over  the  river  at  the 
Ferry  of  the  Chapel,  or  Hans’s  Ferry, 
as  it  is  usually  termed .’ 

ie  Here  the  guide  drew  so  near  to  them, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  continue 
the  conversation  without  being  over¬ 
heard.  At  that  same  moment  a  wood¬ 
cock  sprung  from  some  bushes,  and  the 
young  lady  threw  off  her  merlin  in  pur¬ 
suit. 

“  e  Sa  ho — sa  ho — wo  ha  !’  hollowed 
the  falconer,  in  a  note  which  made  the 
thicket  ring  again,  and  away  he  rode 
in  pursuit.  The  elder  Philipson  and 
the  guide  himself  followed  the  chase 
eagerly  with  their  eyes,  so  attractive  was 
the  love  of  that  brave  sport  to  men  of  all 
ranks.  But  the  voice  of  the  maiden  was 
a  lure,  which  would  have  summoned 
Arthur’s  attention  from  matters  more 
deeply  interesting^ 

if  ‘  Cross  the  Rhine,’  she  again  re¬ 
peated,  cat  the  Ferry  to  Kirch-hoff,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Take  your 
lodgings  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  where 
you  will  find  a  guide  to  Strasburg.  I 
must  stay  here  no  longer.’ 

So  saying,  the  damsel  raised  herself 
in  her  saddle,  struck  her  horse  lightly 
with  the  loose  reins,  and  the  mettled 
animal,  already  impatient  at  her  delay, 
and  the  eager  burst  of  its  companions, 
flew  forward  at  such  a  pace,  as  if  he  had 
meant  to  emulate  the  flight  of  the  hawk, 
and  of  the  prey  he  pursued.  The  lady 
and  her  attendants  soon  vanished  from 
the  sight  of  the  travellers.” 

After  this  meeting,  the  elder  traveller, 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  charge,  de¬ 
termines  to  intrust  the  packet  to  the  care 
of  his  son  ;  and  shortly  after,  they  sepa¬ 
rate  after  arranging  that  they  should  meet 
at  Strasburg.  Did  our  limits  permit, 
we  would  extract  those  portions  of  this 
interesting  tale,  which  relate  to  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  Englishmen  on  the  road  ; 
especially  those  of  the  elder  one,  who 
falls  into  the  hands  of  that  dreaded  tri¬ 
bunal  to  which  we  before  referred.  We 
must,  however,  venture  another  extract. 
Arthur  Philipson,  having  escaped  the 
danger  alluded  to,  proceeds  on  his  way, 
and  meets  with  Annette,  Anne  of  Geier- 
slein’s  waiting  maid,  who  conducts  him 
to  the  castle  of  Arnheim,  where  an  in¬ 
terview  takes  place  between  the  lovers, 
which  is  thus  described.  After  mutual  ex¬ 
planations  have  been  given,  with  regard  to 
some  scenes  which  want  of  space  obliges 
us  to  omit,  the  high  born  maiden  says : — 

ef  c  And  now,  my  friend,  these  mys¬ 
teries  explained,  it  is  time  we  part,  and 
for  ever.’ 

“  ‘  Part  !■ — and  for  ever  !’  repeated 
the  youth,  in  a  voice  like  a  dying  echo. 
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“  4  It  is  our  fate,’  said  the  maiden.  4 1 
appeal  to  you  if  it  is  not  your  duty — I 
tell  you  it  is  mine.  You  will  depart  with 
early  dawn  to  Strasburg — and — and — we 
never  meet  again.’ 

44  With  an  ardour  of  passion  which 
he  could  not  repress,  Arthur  Philipson 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  maiden, 
whose  faltering  tone  had  clearly  express¬ 
ed  that  she  felt  deeply  in  uttering  the 
words.  She  looked  round  for  Annette, 
but  Annette  had  disappeared  at  this  most 
critical  moment ;  and  her  mistress  for  a 
second  or  two  was  not  perhaps  sorry  for 
her  absence. 

44  Rise,’ she  said,  4  Arthur — rise.  You 
must  not  give  way  to  feelings  that  might 
be  fatal  to  yourself  and  me.’ 

44  ‘  Hear  me,  lady,  before  I  bid  you 
adieu,  and  for  ever — the  word  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  is  heard,  though  he  plead  the 
worst  cause — I  am  a  belted  knight,  and 
the  son  and  heir  of  an  Earl,  whose 
name  has  been  spread  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  and  wherever  valour 
has  had  fame.* 

“ 4  Alas  1’  said  she,  faintly,  4  I  have 
but  too  long  suspected  what  you  now 
tell  me — Rise,  I  pray  you,  rise.’ 

44  4  Never  till  you  hear  me,’  said  the 
youth,  seizing  one  of  her  hands,  which 
trembled,  but  hardly  could  be  said  to 
struggle  in  his  grasp. — 4  Hear  me,’  he 
said,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  first  love, 
when  the  obstacles  of  bashfulness  and 
diffidence  are  surmounted, — 4  My  father 
and  I  are — I  acknowledge  it — bound  on 
a  most  hazardous  and  doubtful  expedi¬ 
tion.  You  will  very  soon  learn  its  issue 
for  good  or  bad.  If  it  succeed,  you 
shall  hear  of  me  in  my  own  character — ■ 
if  I  fall,  I  must- — I  will — I  do  claim  a 
tear  from  Anne  of  Geierstein.  If  I  es¬ 
cape,  I  have  yet  a  horse,  a  lance,  and  a 
sword  ;  and  you  shall  hear  nobly  of  him 
whom  you  have  thrice  protected  from 
imminent  danger.’ 

“  4  Arise— -arise,’  repeated  the  maiden, 
whose  tears  began  to  flow  fast,  as,  strug¬ 
gling  to  raise  her  lover,  they  fell  thick 
upon  his  head  and  face.  4  1  have  heard 
enough — to  listen  to  more  were  indeed 
madness,  both  for  you  and  myself.’ 

44  4  Yet  one  single  word,'  added  the 
youth ;  4  while  Arthur  has  a  heart,  it 
beats  for  you — while  Arthur  can  wield 
an  arm,  it  strikes  for  you,  and  in  your 
cause.’ 

44  Annette  now  rushed  into  the  room. 

44  4  Away,  away  1’  she  cried — 4  Sch- 
reckenwald  has  returned  from  the  village 
with  some  horrible  tidings,  and  I  fear 
me  he  comes  this  way.’ 

“Arthur  had  started  to  his  feet  at 
the  first  signal  of  alarm. 


44  4 If  there  is  danger  near  your  lady, 
Annette,  there  is  at  least  one  faithful 
friend  by  her  side.’ 

“  Annette  looked  anxiously  at  her 
mistress. 

44  But  Schreckenwald,’  she  said - 

4  Schreckenwald,  your  father’s  steward — 
his  confident.— -0,  think  better  of  it — 
I  can  hide  Arthur  somewhere.’ 

44  The  noble  minded  girl  had  already 
resumed  her  composure,  and  replied  with 
dignity. — 4  I  have  done,  nothing,’  she 
said,  ‘to  offend  my  father.  If  Schreck¬ 
enwald  be  my  father’s  steward,  he  is  my 
vassal.  I  hide  no  guest  to  conciliate 
him.  Sit  down,’  (addressing  Arthur,) 

‘  and  let  us  receive  this  man. — Intro¬ 
duce  him  instantly,  Annette,  and  let  us 
hear  his  tidings — and  bid  him  remem¬ 
ber,  that  when  he  speaks  to  me  he  ad¬ 
dresses  his  mistress.’ 

An  interesting  picture  is  given  of  the 
flight  of  the  little  garrison  from  the  cas¬ 
tle  cf  Arnheim,  in  consequence  of  a  mu¬ 
tiny  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Rhingrave, 
who  are  quartered  in  the  neighbouring 
village.  Arthur  Philipson  has  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  accompanying  the  escort  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  finds  his  father  has 
arrived  in  safety,  But  here  the  lovers 
are  again  separated. 

“  The  young  Baroness,  before  re¬ 
mounting  her  horse,  once  more  approach¬ 
ed  Arthur  Philipson,  who  too  truly 
guessed  the  tenor  of  what  she  had  to 
say. 

“  4  Gentle  stranger,’  she  said,  ‘I  must 
now  bid  you  farewell.  But  first  let  me 
ask  if  you  know  whereabouts  you  are 
to  seek  your  father  V 

“  ‘  In  an  inn  called  the  Flying  Stag,’ 
said  Arthur,  dejectedly ;  4  but  where 
that  is  situated  in  this  large  town,  I  know 
not.’ 

44  4  Do  you  know  the  place,  Ital  Sch¬ 
reckenwald  V 

4  4  4  I,  young  lady  ? — Not  I — I  know 
nothing  of  Strasburg  and  its  inns.  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  of  our  party  are  as  ignorant 
as  I  am.’ 

44  4  You  and  they  speak  German,  I 
suppose,’  said  the  Baroness,  dryly,  4  and 
can  make  enquiry  more  easily  than  a 
foreigner  1  Go,  sir,  and  forget  not  that 
humanit)'  to  the  stranger  is  a  religious 
duty.* 

44  With  that  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
which  testifies  a  displeased  messenger, 
Ital  went  to  make  some  enquiry,  and,  in 
his  absence,  brief  as  it  was,  Anne  took 
an  opportunity  to  say  apart, — 4  Fare¬ 
well  ! — Farewell  !  —  Accept  this  token 
of  friendship,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake. 
May  you  be  happy  !’ 

44  Her  slender  fingers  dropped  into 
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his  hand  a  very  small  parcel.  He  turned 
to  thank  her/  but  she  was  already  at 
some  distance  ;  and  Schreckenwald,  who 
had  taken,  his  place  by  his  side,  said  in 
his  harsh  voice,  4  Come,  Sir  Squire,  I 
have  found  out  your  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  I  have  but  little  time  to  play  the 
gentleman -usher.’ 

44  He  then  rode  on,  and  Philipson, 
mounted  on  his  military  charger,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  silence  to  the  point  where 
a  large  street  joined,  or  rather  crossed, 
that  which  led  from  the  quay  on  which 
they  had  landed. 

44  ‘  Yonder  swings  the  Flying  Stag,’ 
said  Ital,  pointing  to  an  immense  sign, 
which,  mounted  on  a  huge  wooden 
frame,  crossed  almost  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  street.  1  Your  intelligence  can, 

I  think,  hardly  abandon  you,  with  such 
a  guide-post  in  your  eye.’ 

44  So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse 
without  further  farewell,  and  rode  back 
to  join  his  mistress  and  her  attendants. 

44  Philipson’s  eyes  rested  on  the  same 
group  for  a  moment,  when  he  was  re¬ 
called  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  by  the 
thoughts  of  his  father  ;  and,  spurring 
his  jaded  horse  down  the  cross  street, 
he  reached  the  hostelrie  of  the  Flying 
Stag.” 

The  travellers  bend  their  steps  towards 
the  cathedral  of  Strasburg  to  hear  mass, 
where  another  character  is  introduced  ; 
namely,  the  masculine  Margaret  of  An¬ 
jou. 

44  In  approaching  the  access  to  this 
superb  cathedral,  the  travellers  found  it 
obstructed,  as  is  usual  in  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  by  the  number  of  mendicants  of 
both  sexes,  who  crowded  round  the  en¬ 
trance  to  give  the  worshippers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  discharging  the  duty  of  alms¬ 
giving,  so  positively  enjoined  as  a  chief 
observance  of  their  church.  The  En¬ 
glishmen  extricated  themselves  from 
their  importunity  by  bestowing,  as  is 
usual  on  such  occasions,  a  donative  of 
small  coin  upon  those  who  appeared 
most  needy,  or  most  deserving  of  their 
charity.  One  tall  woman  stood  on  the 
steps  close  to  the  door,  and  extended 
her  hand  to  the  elder  Philipson,  who, 
struck  with  her  appearance,  exchanged 
for  a  piece  of  silver  the  copper  coins 
which  he  had  been  distributing  amongst 
others. 

44  4  A  marvel !’  she  said,  in  the  En¬ 
glish  language,  but  in  a  tone  calculated 
only  to  be  heard  by  him  alone,  although 
his  son  also  caught  the  sound  and  sense 
of  what  she  said, — 4  Ay,  a  miracle  ! — 
An  Englishman  still  possesses  a  silver 
piece,  and  can  afford  to  bestow  it  on  the 
poor  !’ 


44  Arthur  was  sensible  that  his  father 
started  somewhat  at  the  voice  or  words, 
which  bore,  even  in  his  ear,  something 
of  deeper  import  than  the  observation 
of  an  ordinary  mendicant.  But  after  a 
glance  at  the  female  who  thus  addressed 
him,  his  father  passed  onwards  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  was  soon  en¬ 
gaged  in  attending  to  the  solemn  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  mass,  as  it  was  performed 
by  a  priest  at  the  altar  of  a  chapel  divid¬ 
ed  from  the  main  body  of  the  splendid 
edifice,  and  dedicated,  as  it  appeared 
from  the  image  over  tiie  altar,  to  Saint 
George  ;  that  military  Saint,  wnose  real 
history  is  so  obscure,  though  his  popular 
legend  rendered  him  an  object  of  pecu¬ 
liar  veneration  during  the  feudal  ages. 
The  ceremony  was  begun  and  finished 
with  all  customary  forms.  The  officia¬ 
ting  priest,  with  his  attendants,  withdrew, 
and  though  some  of  the  few  worship¬ 
pers  who  had  assisted  at  the  solemnity 
remained  telling  their  beads,  and  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  performance  of  their  pri¬ 
vate  devotions,  far  the  greater  part  left 
the  chapel,  to  visit  other  shrines,  or  to 
return  to  the  prosecution  of  their  secular 
affairs. 

“  But  Arthur  Philipson  remarked,  that 
whilst  they  dropped  off  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  the  tall  woman  who  had  received 
his  father’s  alms  continued  to  kneel  near 
the  altar  ;  and  he  was  yet  more  surprised 
to  see  that  his  father  himself,  who,  he 
had  many  reasons  to  know,  was  desirous 
to  spend  in  the  church  no  more  time 
than  the  duties  of  devotion  absolutely 
claimed,  remained  also  on  his  knees, 
with  his  eyes  resting  on  the  form  of  the 
veiled  devotee,  (such  she  seemed  from 
her  dress,)  as  if  his  own  motions  were 
to  be  guided  by  hers. 

•  •  ©  •  *>  • 

44  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was 
not  improbable  that  this  female  might, 
like  themselves,  be  something  more  than 
her  dress  imported  ;  and  he  resolved  to 
observe  his  father’s  deportment  towards 
her,  and  regulate  his  own  actions  accord¬ 
ingly.  A  bell  at  last  announced  that 
mass,  upon  a  more  splendid  scale,  was 
about  to  be  celebrated  before  the  ,  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  itself,  and  its  sound 
withdrew  from  the  sequestered  chapel  of 
St.  George  the  few  who  had  remained  at 
the  shrine  of  the  military  saint,  excepting 
the  father  and  son,  and  the  female  pe¬ 
nitent  who  kneeled  opposite  to  them. 

44  When  the  last  of  the  worshippers 
had  retired,  the  female  arose  and  advanc¬ 
ed  towards  the  elder  Philipson,  who,  fold¬ 
ing  his  arms  on  his  bosom,  and  stooping 
his  head,  in  an  attitude  of  obeisance  which 
his  son  had  never  before  seen  him  assume. 
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appeared  rather  to  wait  what  she  had  to 
say,  than  to  propose  addressing  her. 

*  •  •  •  •  • 

“  At  length  the  female  approached  to 
the  same  side  of  the  shrine  with  Arthur 
and  his  father,  as  if  to  be  more  distinctly 
heard,  without  being  obliged  to  raise 
the  slow  solemn  voice  in  which  she  had 
spoken. 

f  “  Do  you  here  worship,*  she  said, 
‘  the  Saint  George  of  Burgundy,  or  the 
Saint  George  of  merry  England,  the 
flower  of  chivalry  V 

e<e  I  serve,’  said  Philipson,  folding 
his  hands  humbly  on  his  bosom,  *  the 
saint  to  whom  this  chapel  is  dedicated, 
and  the  Deity  with  whom  I  hope  for  his 
holy  intercession,  whether  here  or  in  my 
native  country.* 

“  f  Ay — you,’  said  the  female,  ‘even 
you  can  forget— you,  even  you,  who 
have  been  numbered  among  the  mirror 
of  knighthood — can  forget  that  you  have 
worshipped  in  the  royal  fane  of  Windsor 
— that  you  have  there  bent  a  gartered 
knee,  where  kings  and  princes  kneeled 
around  you — you  can  forget  this,  and 
make  jour  orisons  at  a  foreign  shrine, 
with  a  heart  undisturbed  with  the  thoughts 
of  what  you  have  been — praying,  like 
some  poor  peasant,  for  bread  and  life 
duringthe  day  that  passes  over  you.’ 

“  ‘  Lady,’  replied  Philipson,  *  in  my 
proudest  hours,  I  was,  before  the  Being 
to  whom  I  preferred  my  prayers,  but  as  a 
worm  in  the  dust — In  His  eyes  I  am  now 
neither  less  nor  more,  degraded  as  I  may 
be  in  the  opinion  of  my  fellow-reptiles.’ 

(i  ‘  How  canst  thou  think  thus  ?’  said 
the  devotee  ;  c  and  yet  it  is  well  with  thee 
that  thou  canst.  But  what  havethy  losses 
been  compared  to  mine  V 

“  She  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  overpowered  by 
agonizing  recollections. 

“  Arthur  pressed  to  his  father’s  side, 
and  enquired,  in  a  tone  of  interest  which 
could  not  be  repressed,  ‘  Father,  who  is 
this  lady  ? — Is  it  my  mother  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,  my  son,’  answered  Philipson  ; 
*  peace,  for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold  dear 
or  holy  !’ 

“  The  singular  female,  however,  heard 
both  the  question  and  answer,  though  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  whisper. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  she  said,  ‘  young  man — I  am 
— I  should  say  I  was — your  mother  ;  the 
mother,  the  protectress,  of  all  that  was 
noble  in  England — I  am  Margaret  of 
Anjou.’ 

“  Arthur  sank  on  his  knees  before  the 
dauntless  widow'  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who 
so  long,  and  in  such  desperate  circum¬ 
stances,  upheld,  by  unyielding  courage 
and  deep  policy,  the  sinking  cause  of  her 


feeble  husband  ;  and  who,  if  she  occa¬ 
sionally  abused  victory  by  cruelty  and  re¬ 
venge,  had  made  some  atonement  by  the 
idomitable  resolution  with  which  she  had 
supported  the  fiercest  storms  of  adversity. 
Arthur  had  been  bred  in  devoted  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  now  dethroned  line  of 
Lancaster,  of  which  his  father  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  supporters,  and 
his  earliest  deeds  of  arms,  which,  though 
unfortunate,  were  neither  obscure  nor 
ignoble,  had  been  done  in  their  cause. 
With  an  enthusiasm  belonging  to  his 
age  and  education,  he  in  the  same  instant 
flung  his  bonnet  on  the  pavement,  and 
knelt  at  tine  feel  of  his  ill-fated  sovereign. 

•  ••»«• 

“  ‘  And  thou,  then,’  said  Margaret, 
in  a  voice  where  female  tenderness  com¬ 
bated  strangely  with  her  natural  pride 
of  rank,  and  with  the  calm,  stoical  in¬ 
difference  induced  by  the  intensity  of 
her  personal  misfortunes ;  ‘  thou,  fair 
youth,  art  the  last  scion  of  the  noble 
stem,  so  many  fair  boughs  of  which 
have  fallen  in  our  hapless  cause.  Alas  ! 
alas  !  what  can  I  do  for  thee  ?  Margaret 
has  not  even  a  blessing  to  bestow.  So 
wayward  is  her  fate,  that  her  benedic¬ 
tions  are  curses,  and  she  has  but  to  look 
on  you  and  wish  you  well,  to  ensure 
your  speedy  and  utter  ruin.  I — 1  have 
been  the  fatal  poison  tree,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  has  blighted  and  destroyed  all  the 
fair  plants  that  arose  beside  and  around 
me,  and  brought  death  upon  every  one, 
yet  am  myself  unable  to  find  it !’ 

“  ‘  Noble  and  royal  mistress,’  said 
the  elder  Englishman,  ‘  let  not  your 
princely  courage,  which  has  borne  such 
extremities,  be  dismayed,  now  that  they 
are  passed  over,  and  that  a  chance  at 
least  of  happier  times  is  approaching  to 
you  and  to  England.’ 

“  ‘  To  England,  to  me>  noble  Oxford  !’ 
said  the  forlorn  and  widowed  Queen, — 

‘  If  to-morrow’s  sun  could  place  me  on 
the  throne  of  England,  could  it  give  back 
t.o  me  what  I  have  lost?  I  speak  not  of 
wealth  or  power — they  are  as  nothing  in 
the  balance — I  speak  not  of  the  hosts  of 
noble  friends  who  have  fallen  in  defence 
of  me  and  mine — Somersets,  Percys,  Staf¬ 
fords,  Cliffords — they  have  found  their 
place  in  fame,  in  the  annals  of  their  coun¬ 
try — I  speak  not  of  my  husband,  he  has 
exchanged  the  state  of  a  suffering  saint 
upon  earth  for  that  of  a  glorified  saint 
in  Heaven — But  O,  Oxford  !  my  son — > 
my  Edward  ! — Is  it  possible  for  me  to 
look  on  this  youth,  and  not  remember 
that  thy  countess  and  I  on  the  same  day 
gave  birth  to  two  fair  boys  ?  How  oft 
we  endeavoured  to  prophecy  their  future 
fortunes,  and  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
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the  same  constellation  which  shone  on 
their  birth,  would  influence  their  succeed¬ 
ing  life,  and  hold  a  friendly  and  equal 
bias  till  they  reached  some  destined  goal 
of  happiness  and  honour !  Alas,  thy 
Arthur  lives  ;  but  my  Edward,  born  under 
the  same  auspices,  fills  a  bloody  grave  !* 

“  She  wrapped  her  head  in  her  mantle, 
as  if  to  stifle  the  complaints  and  groans 
which  maternal  affection  poured  forth  at 
these  cruel  recollections.  Philipson,  or 
the  exiled  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  we  may  now 
term  him,  distinguished  in  these  change¬ 
ful  times  by  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
had  always  maintained  his  loyalty  to  the 
line  of  Lancaster,  saw  the  imprudence  of 
indulging  his  sovereign  in  her  weakness.” 

We  regret  that  the  narrowness  of  our 
limits  again  compels  us  to  break  off  here  ; 
but  being  desirous  of  giving  as  full  as 
possible  the  best  scenes  of  this  stirring 
tale  in  the  author's  own  language,  it  must 
be  received  as  an  apology  for  further  de¬ 
lay  :  we  shall  endeavour  to  conclude  it  in 
our  next. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 


THE  HISTORIC  A I.  SCHOOL, 
Continued  from  p.  280. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

No  artist  ever  merited  the  high  distinc¬ 
tion  of  an  historical  painter  more  justly 
than  the  late  Benjamin  West,*  and  their 
is  on  record  no  painter  who  ever  executed 
so  many  pictures,  from  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  ;  history,  both  of  England  and  other 
countries  ;  and  the  heathen  mythology. 
If  merit  could  be  said  to  consist  in  quan¬ 
tity — independent  of  talent  —  to  West 
should  it  be  given  ;  but  happily  for  the 
world  and  his  memory,  quantity,  or  mul¬ 
tiplicity,  is  not  the  only  quality  which 
binds  him  to  our  admiration.  Numerous 
as  his  works  are,  few,  very  few,  that  are 
not  distinguished  by  all  those  excellencies 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  best  pro¬ 
ductions.  From  his  earliest  years,  the 
spirit  of  religion  was  predominant  in  W  est ; 
whether  in  his  pictures  taken  from  history 
or  the  sacred  writings,  the  same  tone  and 
spirit  of  devotion  is  observable  ;  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  delighted  to  revel  in  those 
passages  of  Scripture  most  difficult  of  com¬ 
prehension  to  ordinary  minds.  West  is 


*  Benjamin  West,  born  at  Springfield,  about 
10  miles  from  Philadelphia,  October  50,  1738. 
Arrived  in  England,  August,  1703.  Elected  a 
member  and  director  of  the  Society  of  Artists, 
iu  1765.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
February  23,  1702,  West  was  chosen  President, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  which  hap. 
pened  on  the  nth  of  March,  1820,  aged  82. 


an  instance  how  much  can  be  done,  if  ar¬ 
tists  had  but  proper  encouragement,  and 
it  is  not  saying  too  much,  if  we  declare, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  munificent 
patronage  of  his  late  Majesty,  West  must 
have  remained  in  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance,  and  depended  solely  on  portraits, 
a  style  he  never  excelled  in.  He  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  beautiful  gallery  of  all  his  best 
paintings,  which  have  been  lately  sold  at 
prices  far  beneath  their  value.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  for  us  to  occupy  our 
readers’  attention  with  a  subject  on  which 
we  have  said  enough  in  a  former  num¬ 
ber,  but  we  deeply  regret  that  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  had  spirit  enough  to  become 
their  purchaser.  We  wanted  greatly  an 
historical  gallery,  and  no  finer  one  existed 
than  West’s  ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  think 
the  only  opportunity  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  probably  ever  have  of  being 
enabled  to  secure  for  the  country  such  a 
numerous  host  of  brilliant  pictures,  the 
productions  of  a  man  whom  alone  we  can 
boast  of  as  an  historical  painter,  should 
have  been  suffered  to  pass  by  unheeded, 
and  endure  the  disgraceful  sacrilege  of  a 
public  auction,  to  be  bandied  about  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  country  to  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  well -merited  disgrace  of  the 
legislature. 

It  is  really  incomprehensible,  inexpli¬ 
cable  to  us,  that  so  great  a  prejudice 
should  still  exist  against  historical  pictures. 
We  are  in  the  century  and  age  of  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  order,  and  yet  the 
loftiest  style  of  painting  is  unpalatable. 
To  what  cause  can  this  be  attributed? 
For  fear  of  the  expense  1 — No.  To  an 
objection  against  the  admittance  of  all 
works  of  art  into  our  churches,  &c. — No. 
To  neither  of  these,  which  we  have  mere¬ 
ly  adduced  for  argument’s  sake,  can,  or 
is  there  any  objection,  which  we  will 
prove.  First,  That  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
about  1774,  offered,  in  conjunction  with 
several  leading  artists  of  the  day,  to  paint 
the  interior,  or  present  a  series  of  scrip¬ 
tural  and  historical  pictures  to  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  gratis.  This  offer,  though 
approved  of  by  Dr.  Newton,  the  dean, 
was  rejected  by  the  prejudices  of  the  then 
bishop,  Dr.  Terrick.  Here  we  have  a 
fiat  contradiction  that  expence  was  the 
stumbling  block  to  the  adoption  of  Sir 
Joshua’s  offer.  Let  us  examine  the  second 
objection, — That  works  of  art  are  inad¬ 
missible  into  churches.  How  can  the 
learned  divines  entertain  this  notion,  when 
they  permit  monuments  and  sculptured 
figures  to  ornament  their  churches  ;  or  do 
they  imagine,  that  sculpture  is  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  .the  Fine  Arts  ?  If  their  prejudices 
against  paintings  be  excited  by  their  dis¬ 
like  to  view  the  human  figure  clothed  or 
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unclothed — if  any  prejudice  or  objection 
should  at  all  exist,  how  much  stronger 
ought  they  to  object  to  sculpture,  because 
sculpture  gives  the  actual  form  of  the 
human  frame :  whereas  paintings  are  on 
a  flat  surface,  worked  through  the  medium 
of  colours.  In  fine,  we  must  attribute 
the  prejudice,  which  still  strongly  predo¬ 
minates,  to  ignorance  and  downright  stu¬ 
pidity,  both  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  our  overfed  reverend  gentlemen  of 
the  black  cloth.  Of  course  this  censure 
is  not  meant  to  extend  to  all  clergymen 
for,  happily,  many  churches  are  already 
thus  ornamented,  and  it  is  hoped  when 
the  present  holders  of  the  others  which 
are  not  so  beautified  make  their  exit,  their 
prejudices  and  stupidity  may  be  consigned 
to  the  same  tomb. 

The  general  tone  of  West’s  pictures  is 
calmness,  with  a  serene  dignified  air  in  all 
his  figures.  This  is  more  particularly  ob¬ 
servable  in  his  “  Christ  healing  the  Sick,” 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  which,  for 
correctness  of  drawing,  beauty,  and  ex¬ 
cellence  in  composition  and  grouping,  may 
vie  with  any  in  that  gallery  ;  it  will  bear 
comparison  witli  the  mighty  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  De  Vinci,  or  Veronese.  As  this 
picture  is  now  fully  before  the  world, 
open  to  every  criticism,  we  will  impar¬ 
tially,  and  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
give  an  analysis  of  its  beauties. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Colonade  of  the 
Temple,  the  Saviour  appears  toward  the 
the  left,  accompanied  by  St.  John,  St. 
Peter,  and  other  of  his  disciples.  There 
are  three  distinct  groups  of  sufferers,  and 
their  friends  and  attendants ;  and  the  back 
ground  has,  to  the  right,  a  view  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  altar,  and  to  the  left,  various  specta¬ 
tors,  with  a  remote  perspective  of  part  of 
the  sacred  edifice.  The  chief  group  in 
the  centre  consists  of  a  man  in  advanced 
years,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  wasting 
illness,  carried  in  cloths,  pallid  and  al¬ 
most  lifeless,  by  two  slaves,  and  attended 
by  sympathising  friends.  To  the  left,  is 
the  affecting  appearance  of  a  young  wo¬ 
man  born  blind,  a  mother,  with  her  sick 
and  dying  infant,  a  man  in  hopeless  im¬ 
becility  of  mind,  and  other  lamentable 
objects.  In  the  right  group,  the  chief 
object  is  a  woman,  who  seems  afflicted 
past  remedy,  supported  by  two  soldiers  ; 
her  son,  advanced  before  her,  with  fus 
arms  outstretched,  as  if  to  call  the  quick¬ 
est  attention  of  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  to 
the  critical  situation  of  his  distressed  mo¬ 
ther.  The  design  is  of  that  description, 
which  only  genius  and  long  experience 
can  be  expected  to  produce.  The  group¬ 
ing  is  peculiarly  excellent. 

In  the  expression  of  character.  West 
has  been  eminently  successful.  The  prin¬ 


cipal  figures  of  the  dying  old  man,  the 
expiring  infant,  and  the  feeble  woman, 
possess  the  highest  merit.  Exhausted 
nature,  departing  age,  and  premature 
mortality,  are  depicted  with  transcendant 
talents.  The  person  of  the  Saviour  is 
representented  with  most  exquisite  beauty, 
(free  from  that  vulgarity  of  which  many 
of  the  old  masters  are  guilty.)  He  wears 
a  robe  of  celestial  blue  over  a  red  tunic. 
The  face  is  the  finest  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  beaming  with  heavenly  grace. 
There  is  an  excellent  idea  of  the  painter’s 
to  give  to  the  expression  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  the  expression  of  ‘  divine.’  Though 
all  the  others  in  the  composition  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  their  holy  benefactor,  or  on 
the  objects  of  his  goodness,  his  eyes  are 
directed  to  no  particular  person  or  object. 
Thus,  the  character  of  his  benevolence 
and  beneficence  to  all,  is  expressed  with 
the  most  happy  propriety,  and  the  most 
impressive  and  edifying  effect.  The  heads 
of  some  of  the  disciples,  St.  Peter  and 
especially  St.  John  at  the  elbow  of  his 
master,  are  truly  excellent,  and  so  are 
several  in  the  different  groups. 

The  keeping  of  the  whole  has  equal 
merits;  light  and  shade  are  justly  pro¬ 
portioned  ;  the  most  interesting  objects 
are  brought  out  to  the  eye,  and  not  a 
figure  is  lost  in  the  comparative  darker 
parts  of  the  picture. 


THE  BARON’S  TRUMPET.* 


Thou  blow’st  for  Hector.— Sitakspeare. 

Sound,  sound  the  charge, —when  the  wassail 
howl 

Is  lifted,  with  songs,  let  the  trumpet’s  shrill 
blast 

Awaken  like  fire  in  the  warrior’s  soul 

The  bright  recollections  of  chivalry  past ; 

Let  the  lute  or  the  lyre  the  soft  stripling  rejoice 

No  music  on  earth  is  so  sweet  as  thy  voice. 

Sound,  sound  the  charge,— when  the  foe  is 
before  us, 

When  the  vizors  are  up  and  the  lances  are 
down, 

If  we  fall,  let  the  banner  of  victory  o’er  us 

Dance  time  to  the  clarion  that  sings  our  re¬ 
nown  ; 

To  the  soul  of  the  valiant  no  requiem  is  givn 

So  fit  as  thine  echoes  to  soothe  them  in  heaven. 


DIORAMA,  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Many  as  have  been  the  exhibitions 
of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  that  have 
started  up  with  various  pretensions  to  ex¬ 
cellence,  since  the  establishment  of  the 


*  Wolverhampton  Chronicle. 
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first  in  the  Regent's  Park,  yet  they  all 
sink  into  utter  insignificance,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  meritoriousness  of  the 
one  we  are  about  to  notice. 

The  new  Views,  exchanged  within  the 
the  last  ten  days,  for  those  which  had 
been  exhibited  for  about  fourteen  months, 
(the  greatest  proof  that  can  be  adduced 
of  the  excellence  of  the  subjects  of  this 
exhibition  one  in  every  point  of  view 
worthy  of  the  most  exalted  age)  to  ad¬ 
miring  thousands  are  the  Interior  of  St. 
Peter  s  at  Rome,  and  the  Village  of 
Thiers  in  France,  the  former  is  painted 
by  M.  Bouton,  the  latter  by  M.  Da¬ 
guerre,  surpasses  all  the  very  effective 
exhibitions  we  remember  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed  here.  The  interior  of  St.  Peter’s 
is  an  astonishing  piece  of  perspective 
managed  with  consummate  skill.  The 
vastness  of  the  edifice,  the  display  of 
gorgeous  ornament  and  the  chaste  beauty 
of  colouring,  which  attends  every  ob¬ 
ject,  aided  by  the  astonishing  effects 
so  dexterously  produced  by  light  and 
shade,  renders  the  illusion  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  object  complete.  Those  per¬ 
sons,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  metropolis,  who  are  not 
likely  to  know  any  thing  of  this  superb 
structure,  but  through  the  medium  of 
imperfect  detail,  who  wish  to  gain  a 
correct  idea  of  what  the  immense  Roman 
St.  Peter’s  really  is,  we  recommend  them 
to  steer  their  course  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  to  the  Diorama,  where  they 
will  receive  a  most  satisfactory  treat,  in 
witnessing  this  chef  d'ouvre  of  art. 

From  St.  Peter’s  we  turn  to  the  view 
of  the  romantic  French  village  of  Thiers, 
situate  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  which  is  as  eminently  beautiful 
and  as  perfectly  natural  as  the  one  (the 
village  of  Unterseen)  which  so  lately 
occupied  the  same  station. 

The  scene  is  materially  heightened  by 
the  occasional  appearance  and  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  sun,  which  warms  it 
into  life,  and  dissipates  a  somewhat 
chilly  appearance  that  pervades  it.  There 
are  other  objects  magically  portrayed 
which  excites  the  wonder  of  the  beholder, 
so  complete  is  the  deception  wrought ; 
such  as  a  translucent  stream  of  water 
trickling  over  some  rugged  stones,  the 
counterpart  of  nature’s  very  self,  and  the 
representation  of  smoke  issuing  from  the 
chimney  of  a  cottage,  which  forcibly  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  dwelling  is  not  deserted, 
though  not  a  single  living  being  animates 
the  picture,  the  want  of  which  we  re¬ 
gret,  as  we  feel  convinced  that  human 
figures  might  have  been  introduced  with 
effect. 

On  the  whole,  even  considering  the 


trifling  defects,  and  the  merest  trifles 
they  are,  though  they  have  been  swollen 
into  magnitude  by  the  penetration  of 
several  critics,  we  should  lack  judgment 
if  we  did  not  pronounce  the  present  ex¬ 
hibition  equal  to  the  very  best  that  has 
gone  before  it,  and  far  superior  in  many 
points.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  excel 
the  architectural  display  in  St.  Peter’s 
which  is  the  finest  and  most  skilful  we 
ever  witnessed,  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  every  person  of  taste  and  judgment. 


INTERCOURSE. 

In  1728,  the  London  Post  arrived  at 
Edinburgh  with  only  one  sixpenny  Lon¬ 
don  letter,  and  that  was  addressed  to  the 
Post  Master  General  on  office  business. 
The  arrival  of  the  post  then  was  only 
once  a  fortnight,  now  it  is  six  times  a 
week.  The  post  then  employed  ten  days 
in  travelling  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
now  it  employs  only  three.  H.B.  A. 


PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ELDER  TREE. 

This  tree,  says  Miss  Kent,  in  an  article 
in  the  c  Magazine  of  Nat.  History,’  does 
as  much  good  by  its  noxious  as  by  its 
agreeable  qualities.  If  corn  or  other 
vegetables  be  smartly  whipped  with  the 
branches,  they  will  communicate  a  suf¬ 
ficient  portion  of  this  scent  to  keep  off  the 
insects — by  which  so  many  plants  are 
frequently  blighted.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves,  poured  over  plants,  will  preserve 
them  from  caterpillars  also.  The  wine 
made  from  the  berries  is  well  known,  but, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known 
that  the  buds  make  an  excellent  pickle. 
A  water  distilled  from  the  flowers  rivals 
buttermilk  itself  as  a  rural  cosmetic.  In 
some  remote  country-places,  it  supplies 
the  place  both  of  the  surgeon  and.  the 
druggist ;  it  furnishes  ointments,  infusions 
and  decoctions  for  all  ailments,  cuts,  or 
bruises.  Every  part  of  it  serves  some 
useful  purpose  ;  the  wood,  pith,  bark, 
leaves,  buds,  flowers  and  fruit.  Its  nar¬ 
cotic  scent  makes  it  unwholesome  to  sleep 
under  its  shade. 


THE  COSSACKS. 

The  name  of  Cossack  is  derived  from 
the  Sclavonic  word  Koss  (scythe.)  In 
early  times,  when  the  rude  and  hardy  pea¬ 
santry  of  Russia  went  to  war  with  any 
neighbouring  country,  for  want  of  other 
offensive  weapons,  they  were  compelled 
to  use  their  scythes,  which  circumstance 
gained  for  them  the  cognomen  of  Cos¬ 
sacks,  (Scythemeh.)  H.  B,  A. 
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SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

At  Zurich,  in  the  thirteenth  centers7, 
prostitutes  were  obliged  to  wear  red  caps, 
and  the  musicians  at  weddings  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  two  fiddlers,  two  hautboys,  and 
two  singers.  H.  B.  A. 


NOVEL  MODE  OF  DESTROYING  WASPS. 

An  intelligent  contributor  (Thos.  N. 
Parker,  Esq.  of  Sweeney  Hall,  Salop,) 
to  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  among  other 
contrivances  to  get  rid  of  this  insect,  says  : 
“  I  suspect  that  wasps,  when  gorged  with 
fruit,  do  not  get  to  their  nest  at  night,  so 
I  made  a  successful  attack  upon  them  in 
their  chosen  ground  in  the  day-time,  by 
means  of  some  hyacinth  glasses,*  with 
about  two  inches  of  water  in  each.  These 
glasses  being  held  partly  under,  and  partly 
in  front  of  a  plum,  or  other  fruit  full  of 
wasps,  every  one  tumbled  into  the  glass, 
and  shaking  them  up  with  the  water,  you 
make  a  few  more  casts,  and,  lastly,  roll 
them  out,  water  and  all,  on  the  ground, 
entangled  together  like  a  ball,  and  put 
your  foot  on  them.  In  eight  successive 
casts,  I  caught  128  ;  the  greatest  number 
at  one  cast,  from  a  bunch  of  plums,  being 
27.  — 


BELLS 

Certain  Italian  writers  pretend  that  the 
Venetians  introduced  bells  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  in  the  ninth  century  ;  but  the  earliest 
instance  that  we  can  find  in  the  Byzantine 
historians  of  their  first  use,  is  in  the  year 
1040.  One  thing  appears  certain  that 
when  Jerusalem  was  surrendered  to  the 
first  Arab  conquerors,  it  was  one  article 
of  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  they  should  not  only  ring,  but 
toll  their  bells.  H.  B.  A. 


Cttgtontg  of  IPamug 
Cottutmg. 


SINGULAR  WELSH  CUSTOM. 

In  many  parts  of  Wales,  they  have  the 
following  singular  custom  ;  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  burial  of  a  person  ,  which  is  called 
gwil  nos  or  watch  night ,  the  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  deceased  bring  each  a 
candle  with  them,  and  assemble  in  the 
room  where  the  corpse  is  ;  here  they  burn 
the  candles,  placing  two  or  three  of  them 
upon  pewter  plates  on  the  body.  They 
then  sit  up  in  the  room  all  night,  and 
usually  pass  the  time  in  singing  and  pray¬ 

*  The  most  advantageous  glasses  for  the 
purpose  are  those  made  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  an  hour  glass  or  two  cones,  joined  at  about 
an  inch  from  their  apexes,  which  may  be 
had  at  Goode's  glass  warehouse,  15,  Mill- 
street,  Hanover-square. 


ing.  If  the  relations  of  deceased  are  poor, 
the  persons  assembled  generally  bring 
with  them  a  present ;  but  this,  like  many 
other  customs  is  now  becoming  obsolete. 

N.  N. 


LUXURY  PREVENTED. 

To  restrain  luxury,  and  prevent  the  ruin 
of  families,  Peter  the  First,  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  absolutely  forbade  all  his  subjects 
to  buy  or  sell  any  of  their  commodities, 
without  immediate  payment,  and  made  the 
second  commission  of  the  offence  death. 


A  bad  painter,  notorious  for  his  want 
of  skill  in  his  vocation,  left  the  town  where 
he  resided,  and  went  to  dwell  at  another, 
some  distance  off,  at  which  place  he  com¬ 
menced  physician.  Being  asked  by  a 
person  who  had  known  him  formerly, 
the  reason  of  his  changing  professions, 
he  answered,  “  If  I  now  commit  faults, 
the  earth  covers  them.”  H.  B.  A. 


LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  et  literatim 
copy  of  a  paper  sent  a  short  time  since  to 
the  clergyman  of  Wilton,  near  Spils,  by  a 
loving  pair  * — 

“  I  puglich  the  bands  of  Maregs  btwix- 
ed  Gorg  Dickinson  and  Ann  Briggs,  booth 
of  this  Parish.  If  heney  bodev  nows  heney 
gust  Impeneyet  wy  thoos  toow  pvesons 
should  not  be  goined  togather  in  holey 
Materemoney  thair  To  now  declare  it. 

R.  A.  W. 

One  saying  to  another,  tc  You  speak 
foolishly.” — He  answered,  (f  It  is  that  you 
may  understand  me.”  H.  B.  A. 


ARCHBISHOP  TILLOTSON. 

Sir  John  Trevor,  who  for  some  mis¬ 
demeanours  had  been  expelled  from  par¬ 
liament,  one  day  meeting  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  cried,  ‘  I  hate  to  see  an  atheist 
in  the  shape  of  a  churchman.’'  f  And  I,’ 
replied  the  good  bishop,  c  hate  to  see  a 
knave  in  any  shape/ 

LARGE  MARGIN. 

The  most  curious  instance  extant  of  a 
small  page  of  text  surrounded  by  an  am¬ 
ple  margin,  like  a  cockboat  in  the  open 
ocean,  is  to  be  found  in  an  edition  of 
Bacop’s  Essays,  printed  by  Bensley,  in 
theJJhacherode  Collection,  of  which  only 
four  copies  were  taken  off. 

EPIGRAM. 

To  an  Epigrammatic  Pilferer. 

If  thou,  again,  on  Martial  lay  thy  paw. 

Thou  shalt  be  punished  by  a  Martial  law.  P. 
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DATE  DAYS. 


June  3 


Wed. 


- 4 


Thurs 


Frl. 


DIARY. 


St.  Cecilius. 

Sun  ris.5!m  aftS 
- sets  9  - -  8 


St.  Walter  ofFon- 
tinelle,  d.  1150, 
High  Water. 

36  aft  4  mor. 
55 - 4  aft. 

St.  Dorotheus  4th 
century. 

Sun  ris  49tn  aft  3 
— — sets  l  1  8 


Sat. 


St.  Norbert, 
d.  A.  d.  11.34 
High  Water. 

52m  aft.  5  cmor. 
lira - 6  after 


SUN. 


DATE. 


Mond. 


9  Tuee. 


Whit  Sunday, 
less,  forthe  day 
IstLes.  16c.Deu 
to  v  18. 

2d  Lee. — Acts  10, 
v.  34,  morn. 

1st  Les.  Isaiah  1 1 

2d - Acts  19,  to 

v.  21,  even. 

St,  William, 
Archbishop  of 
York,  d.  A.  d. 
1154. 

High  Water, 

I5m  after  7  morn 
37 - 7  after. 


St.  Vincent  mar. 
3rd  century. 


June  3 


CORRESPOND  IN  3  CHRONOLOGY. 


Our  saint  wss  a  man  of  the  world,  a  person 
of  wit  and  abilities,  but  his  own  idol,  and 
a  great  lover  of  pleasure  and  applause  ;  hence 
his  chief  religion  seems  to  have  been  to  serve 
himself;  notwithstanding  this,  we  find  Cecilius 
at  length,  by  the  power  of  divine  grace,  made  a 
glorious  convert,  an  eminent  saint,  and  in  all 
probability,  he  was  the  converter  of  the  great 
St.  Cyprian.  St.  Cecilius  is  supposed  to  have 
been  martyred  in  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  century. 

1 826. — Expired  the  eminent  writer,  William  Ha¬ 
milton  Reid,  author  of  a  work,  entitled  “  The 
Rise  and  Dissolution  of  the  Infidel  Societies,” 
which  was  of  vast  service  to  the  community. 
The  unremitting  perseverance  and  great  genius 
possessed  by  this  distinguished  individual,  ex¬ 
tended  a  narrow  education  to  a  knowledge  of 
most  foreign  languages,  which  enabled  him  to 
fill  with  success  for  many  years  an  occupation 
requiring  learning  and  experience.  Through 
the  period  of  his  life,  a  long  one,  till  the  time  of 
his  death  he  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of 
his  pen,  and  died  esteemed  by  most  men  for 
his  virtues  &  unbounded  intellectual  attainments. 

1802. — The  abdication  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
Charles  Emanuel,  took  place  on  this  day  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  D’  Aost,  who 
succeeded  to  the  crown  and  government,  under 
the  name  of  Victor  Emanuel. 

1771 — Anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

18 28. — Expired  on  this  day,  H.  Stoe  Van  Dyk, 
an  author  of  considerable  ability,  who  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr.  Bowring  translated  the  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  Dutch  poets,  entitled  4  Batavian 
Anthology,’  for  which  each  obtained  a  hand¬ 
some  medal  from  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Hol¬ 
land.  His  other  labours  consist  of  the  Gon¬ 
dola,  and  songs  set  to  music,  portraits  in  rhyme 
of  the  principal  performers  of  the  London  Stage, 
and  miscellaneous  contributions  to  several  perio¬ 
dical  works. 

This  saint,  who  was  bishop  of  Magdaburg,  in  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  died  two  years  after  his  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  bishopric,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  with  great  zeal  and  piety. 

1762. — Died  on  this  day  the  great  navigator  and 
commander  Lord  Anson,  whose  merits  raised 
him  to  the  peerage.  He  obtained  this  honour 
in  1747,  for  the  taking  of  a  French  fleet  off  Cape 
Finisterre  in  Spain,  consisting  of  six  men-of- 
war,  and  four  East  Indiaman- 

Our  saint  who  became  by  election  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  in  340,  after  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  unjustly  de¬ 
posed  by  an  assembly  of  Arian  prelates,  and 
martyred  at  Accusus,  a  town  on  the  confines 
of  Cappadocia,  A.  D.  350. 

Whitsuntide.  This  great  festival  is  celebrated  to 
commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  Apostles  after  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord. 

The  Missal  used  in  England  has  the  collect  to-day 
for  St-  William  of  York. 

1042 — Expired  suddenly  on  this  day  Hardicanute, 
King  of  Britain,  at  Lambeth,  whilst  honouring 
the  nuptial  feast  of  a  Danish  lord,  a  victim  to 
gluttonous  excess.  For  centuries  after  this  mo¬ 
narch’s  decease,  the  anniversary  was  preserved 
under  the  expressive  title  of  “  Hogs’-tide,”  and 
Ins  memory  is  embalmed  by  the  jolly  monk  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  who  praises  him  for  reviving  the 
custom  of  setting  forth  four  meals  a  day. 

1795  —On  this  day  a  dreadful  fire  consumed  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen. 
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See  page  355. 


■Mugtratefc 

THE  MILLER  OF  WINKLEIGH  ; 

A  DEVONSHIRE  I. EG  END. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Why  did  you  win  my  virgin  heart, 

Y et  leave  that  heart  to  break  ? 

Wi'liam  and  Margaret . 

K.  Henry — O  thou  eternal  mover  of  the 
heavens, 

Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ! 

O,  heat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend. 

That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch’s  soul. 

2nd  part  of  K.  Henry  VI. 

In  the  reign  of  the  profligate  Charles 
the  Second,  there  lived  in  the  village  of 
Winkleigh,  in  Devonshire,  a  young  man 
named  Roger  Buckland.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  found  himself  sole  heir  to 
his  father’s  estate,  which  consisted  of  a 
substantial  mill,  and  about  ten  acres  of 
land,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  cultivation. 
Many  were  the  deliberations  of  the  cal¬ 
culating  fathers  and  sharp-eyed  mothers 
of  Winkleigh  upon  young  Buckiand's  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  his  father’s  possessions,  and  they 
took  especial  care  that  none  of  their  daugh- 
Vol.  III.  2  A 


ters  should  be  absent  on  Sundays  at  the 
village  church.  Roger  was  a  comely  and 
well-proportioned  youth,  though  the  fas¬ 
tidious  might  say  he  was  somewhat  too 
sturdy  ;  but  this  is  a  fault  which  is  easily 
overlooked  in  Devonshire,  where  skill  in 
wrestling  is  so  much  in  repute,  and  strength 
of  body  is  often  found  to  make  amends  for 
any  deficiency  in  the  mental  faculty.  He 
had  made  no  slight  impression  on  the  fair¬ 
eyed  girls  of  his  native  village,  though 
there  were  some  damsels  whose  charms 
were  on  the  wane,  who  hinted  that  the 
flourishing  business  of  Roger  Buckland 
was  the  most  powerful  magnet.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  were  many  families  who 
would  have  been  proud  of  an  alliance 
with  the  young  miller ;  but  the  charms  of 
no  maiden  had  as  yet  enslaved  him,  though 
there  were  many  in  his  neighbourhood  who 
could  boast  of  a  fair  proportion  of  that 
beauty  for  which  the  damsels  of  Devon¬ 
shire  are  so  justly  famous.  Many  were 
the  invitations  he  received,  and  no  rustic 
fete  was  given  to  which  he  was  not  in¬ 
vited. 

Three  years  had  passed  away  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  Roger  at  length' 
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seriously  determined  to  take  unto  himself 
a  wife,  and  he  was  not  long  in  fixing  upon 
one  whom  he  thought  in  every  respect  likely 
to  render  him  happy.  He  accordingly 
waited  one  morning  upon  the  father  of  the 
object  of  his  choice,  and  after  some  pre¬ 
liminary  formula,  Roger  was  permitted  to 
visit  the  house  of  the  wealthy  farmer,  in 
the  quality  of  a  lover,  or,  in  more  modern 
parlance,  to  “  pay  his  addresses”  to  the 
old  man’s  darling,  the  beautiful  Alice 
Clevelly.  Her’s  was  that  beautv,  at 
which  your  city  dames  may  scoff,  but  her 
fair  cheek,  glowing  with  the  rosy  hue  of 
health,  her  white  and  even  teeth,  and  dark 
brown  ringlets,  though  all  partaking  of  a 
certain  degree  of  rusticity,  were  not  less 
winning,  and  her  triumph  over  the  lusty 
young  miller  was  complete.  Between  two 
such  beings  there  is  little  fear  of  a  lack  of 
affection,  and  ere  the  year  was  out,  each 
village  lass  pointed  to  the  happy  couple 
as  they  strolled  along,  and  with  laughing 
eye  and  significant  gestures,  betrayed  her 
allowable  envy. 

But  the  dark  veil  of  superstition  was 
still  spread  over  the  peasantry  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Evil  spirits  were  believed  to  roam 


through  the  World,  blighting  the  fair  hopes 
of  the  young  and  sanguine  heart.  A  dark 
and  fearful  tale  had  oft  been  whispered  by 
the  elders  of  the  village  that  Roger  Buck- 
land  was  the  last  of  his  race,  and  that  an 
evil  destiny  hung  over  him.  But  he  heard 
not  these  things,  or,  if  he  did  hear  them, 
they  were  unheeded,  and  their  forebodings 
troubled  him  not. 

At  length,  the  day  was  fixed  for  their 
marriage,  and  the  busy  fingers  of  the  bride 
and  her  friend  were  employed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  her  bridal  dress.  In  three  weeks  they 
were  to  be  made  man  and  wife,  and  each 
looked  forward  to  the  happy  day  which 
should  see  them  united  by  the  holy  and 
indissoluble  bond  of  wedlock.  Young 
Buckland  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  over 
to  Hatherleigh  market  every  week,  and 
he  had  left  home  one  day  for  that  purpose, 
intending  to  make  a  purchase  of  some  com 
of  a  farmer  with  whom  he  had  had  many 
dealings.  His  stay  at  Hatherleigh  wras 
much  protracted,  in  consequence  of  his 
not  finding  this  person  in  the  town  as  he 
expected,  and  night  was  advancing,  when 
he  determined  to  return  home.  Before  he 
had  quitted  the  town  half  an  hour,  it  be- 
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came  quite  dark  ;  this  made  him  urge  his 
horse  forward  with  some  speedy  for  the 
roads  in  those  days  were  not  over  safe  to 
travel  in  the  night  time.  He  had  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  his  home,  when  the  horse 
he  rode,  with  an  instinct  peculiar  to  that 
animal,  suddenly  shyed,  and  in  doing  so, 
nearly  threw  the  young  miller  into  the 
road  ;  at  the  same  moment  a  faint  voice 
cried  out  for  help.  / 

‘£  Whoa!  whoa!  jade!”  said  the 
miller,  stroking  the  neck  of  his  horse  ; 
then  raising  his  voice,  he  cried  out,  in  the 
familiar  dialect  of  the  west,  to  the  person 
who  had  spoken,  and  whom,  owing  to 
the  darkness,  he  could  not  see  distinctly. 

££  Who  bist  thee,  vriend  ? — and  what 
brings  thee  here  at  this  time  o’  night?” 

A  deep  pause  ensued,  interrupted  only  by 
the  snorting  and  pawing  of  the  miller’s 
horse.  No  answer  was  returned,  and 
Roger  dismounting,  perceived  that  a  young 
and  well-dressed  man  was  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  apparently  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  After  a  moment’s  delibe¬ 
ration,  he  drew  the  stranger  from  the  road, 
and  placing  him  on  the  green  sw'ard,  re¬ 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  hastily  home 
for  assistance.  This  was  soon  procured, 
and  in  half  an  hour,  the  stranger  was 
under  the  roof  of  the  young  miller,  in  a 
state,  to  all  appearance,  of  total  uncon¬ 
sciousness  to  all  that  had  been  done  for 
him  by  his  generous  preserver.  Hock 
and  soda-water,  the  modern  tipler’s  re¬ 
medy  for  such  cases,  were  not  known  in 
those  days  to  the  unsophisticated  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Winkleigh :  the  miller  had  none, 
but  such  simple  restoratives  as  his  gene¬ 
rous  disposition  prompted  him  to  use  were 
not  spared  to  render  his  guest  sensible  of 
the  kindness  with  which  he  had  been 
treated.  Old  Dorcas,  the  miller’s  house¬ 
keeper,  not  unused  to  such  scenes  in  the 
lifetime  of  her  old  master,  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  night’s  sleep  would  restore  the 
stranger  to  consciousness;  accordingly  he 
was  placed  with  much  care  in  the  best 
chamber,  and  the  household  retiring  to 
rest,  left  the  crickets  to  their  nightly  gam¬ 
bols  on  the  deserted  hearth. 

The  miller  arose  betimes,  and  set  about 
his  accustomed  labour.  When  breakfast¬ 
time  came,  the  stranger,  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  entered  the  room,  and  thanked  his 
preserver  in  the  most  grateful  terms,  for 
the  kindness  shewn  him.  There  were  no 
marks  left  on  his  countenance  of  the  excess 
of  the  previous  evening,  and  his  gait  and 
manner  were  those  of  a  man  who  had  seen 
the  world,  and  mixed  with  polished  so¬ 
ciety,  though  there  was  something  like  a 
bluntness  in  his  discourse,  which  indicated 
that  he  had  been  used  to  the  sea.  His 
face  was  eminently  handsome  ;  his  eyes 


were  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  ;  his  nose 
beautifully  formed  ;  his  mouth  somewhat 
large,  but  well-shaped,  though  when  he 
smiled  there  was  a  writhing  of  the  nether 
lip,  as  though  it  were  a  pain  to  him.  His 
hair  was  jetty  black,  and  fell  in  large 
curls  over  his  shoulders,  beautifully  con¬ 
trasting  with  his  high,  pale  forehead,  on 
which  age  had  not  yet  stamped  a  single 
wrinkle.  His  figure  was  such  as  the  most 
fastidious  might  essay  in  vain  to  find  fault 
with  ,  his  age  appeared  to  be  about  thirty. 
Upon  his  entering  the  room,  the  miller 
handed  him  a  chair,  and  then  helped  him 
to  the  good  things  he  had  provided  for 
breakfast.  Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate 
were  not  known  in  those  days  to  persons 
in  his  station  of  life,  but  there  was  no 
lack  of  ham,  beef,  and  good  ale,  while  a 
flask  of  choice  wine  was  added  to  the  list 
by  the  generous  young  miller.  The 
stranger,  however,  made  but  a  sorry  meal, 
which  he  said  was  owing  to  the  last  night’s 
debauch. 

“  ’Tis  ever  so  with  me,”  said  he, 
“  after  I  have  drank  too  freely  overnight. 
’Tis  lucky  that  I  escaped  without  a  bro¬ 
ken  limb,  for  my  mare  is  a  winsome  jade, 
and  requires  a  tight  hand.” 

“  You  had  a  horse,  then  ?”  enquired 
the  miller  hastily,  ce  pardon  me.  Sir,  I  wot 
not  that  you  had  been  riding  last  night, 
though,  fool  that  I  am,  I  remember  draw¬ 
ing  off  your  boots  and  unbuckling  your 
spurs— -I  will  send  over  the  country  for  it 
immediately,”  and  rising  from  his  seat,  he 
gave  orders  to  two  of  his  men  to  go  in 
search  of  the  stray  horse. 

As  they  sat  at  breakfast,  the  stranger 
conversed  freely  with  the  young  miller, 
and  scrupled  not  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  more  than  one  scene  of 
plunder  and  devastation  on  the  coast  of 
South  America. 

C£  Here,”  said  he,  producing  a  massive 
gold  chain ;  <£  I  took  this  from  the  neck 
of  the  governor  of  a  Spanish  fort  near 
Panama.  I  slew  him  with  a  pistol  shot, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  give  fire  to  one  of 
his  culverins.  I  cannot  now  bestow  it  on 
a  more  worthy  gentleman  than  yourself;” 
and  rising  from  his  seat,  he  hung  it  round 
the  neck  of  the  astonished  miller,  who, 
thunderstruck  at  such  an  instance  of  ge¬ 
nerosity,  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
keep  it.  ‘£  ’Tis  but  a  trifle,”  said  the 
stranger — “  a  mere  bauble.  I  have  a 
few  things  here,  though,  which  I  should 
have  much  grieved  for  the  loss  of,  had  I 
fallen  into  some  hands.”  He  took  from 
his  vest,  as  he  spoke,  a  steel  casket,  which 
he  opened  with  a  small  key,  and  displayed 
a  quantity  of  jewels  of  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  old  Dorcas  literally 
screamed  with  amazement,  while  the 
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young  miller  doubted  not  but  that  he  had 
given  shelter  to  the  king  himself ;  and  he 
already  saw  himself  at  court,  a  dubbed 
knight,  ruffling  in  silk  and  gold  lace,  and 
wearing  a  rapier  of  Bilboa  steel  by  his 
side.  The  stranger’s  manner  was  bland 
and  courteous,  and  his  marvellous  rela¬ 
tions  of  perils  by  land  and  sea, (<  and  hair¬ 
breadth  ’scapes  i*  til’  imminent  deadly 
breach,”  completely  turned  the  head  of 
Roger  Buckland,  who  paid  but  little  at¬ 
tention  to  his  accustomed  labour  that  day. 
Ere  dinner-time  arrived,  the  men  who  had 
gone  in  search  of  the  stranger’s  horse 
returned  without  it,  and  informed  their 
master  that  no  traces  of  the  stray-animal 
had  been  obtained. 

Not  to  tire  our  readers  with  all  that  passed 
between  young  Buckland  and  his  guest, 
we  must  inform  them  that  at  the  end  of 
three  days  the  latter  discovered  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  depart.  These  days  seemed  but  so 
many  hours  to  the  miller.  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  came,  and  it  was  then  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  remembered  he  had  not 
seen  his  beloved  Alice  since  the  day  he 
set  out  for  Hatherleigh  market.  Stung 
by  self-reproach,  he  hastened  to  his  cham¬ 
ber,  and  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  to 
attend  the  village  church,  for  the  tinkle  of 
its  bell  now  summoned  the  inhabitants 
under  its  hallowed  roof.  Roger  soon 
completed  his  rustic  toilet,  and  was  de¬ 
scending  the  stairs,  when  he  met  the 
stranger,  whom  we  shall  now  call  Her¬ 
rick,  and  who  accosted  him  with  a 
<e  Whither  now,  Master  Buckland  ?” — 
Then  glancing  at  his  dress— Truly  those 
hosen  become  your  leg  passing  well,  and 
your  points  are  tied  right  jauntily — Where 
would  ye,  fair  Sir  ?” 

“  To  church,”  replied  Roger — “  Why 
ask  ye.  Master  Herrick  ? — will  ye  not  go 
with  me  ?” 

The  lip  of  Herrick  curled  with  a  bitter 
smile  as  he  replied — 

“  Go  with  thee.  Master  Buckland, — 
marry,  I  would  as  lief  hang.  What,  sit 
for  a  whole  hour,  and  hear  along  discourse 
from  that  feeble  and ;  short-sighted  piece 
of  mortality  ye  pointed  out  to  me  yester¬ 
day. — Never  !” 

Prithee  forbear,”  replied  Buckland, 
somewhat  hastily,  “  he  is  a  worthy,  pious 
man,  and  is  beloved  by  his  flock  ;  aud  as 
to  his  discourse,  why - ” 

“  Pshaw  1”  interrupted  Herrick,  t(  it 
may  do  very  well  for  the  clowns  of  this 
village  ;  but  shall  I,  who  have  studied  in 
Araby,  and  learnt  that  secret  which  places 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  my  disposal, 
listen  to  a  teacher  of  clodpoles?  Nay, 
chafe  it  not,  man  ;  I  do  not  include  thee, 
for  there  is  that  in  thy  looks  which  tells 
me  thou  wert  born  to  a  better  fortune.” — 


(Roger  smiled.) — Cf  Av,”  continued  Her¬ 
rick,  t(  I  see  that  thou  art  possessed  of 
more  spirit  than  the  clowns  of  this  dull 
village,  in  which  no  man  can  raise  him¬ 
self.  What  say  ye,  Sir,  to  a  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don  ? — where  the  merits  of  a  gallant  like 
yourself  are  soon  known  and  appreciated.” 

“  I  will  talk  of  that  when  I  return,” 
replied  Roger,  brushing  past  him  ;  f‘  but 
if  I  stay  to  hear  you  now,  I  shall  not  get 
to  the  church  in  time,  and  I  must  go  to¬ 
day.” 

He  bounded  from  the  house  as  he  spoke, 
to  the  evident  chagrin  of  Herrick,  and 
soon  gained  the  church,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  were  already 
assembled.  He  passed  up  the  aisle,  and 
entered  Master  Clevelly’s  pew,  where  sat 
his  beloved  Alice,  her  countenance  red¬ 
dened  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  gladness 
and  displeasure.  A  reproachful  glance 
from  Alice  struck  to  his  heart,  and  he 
bitterly  upbraided  himself  for  his  neglect 
of  the  beautiful  and  fond  girl,  who  loved 
him  with  the  unalloyed  affection  of  a  first 
and  early  passion.  Who  could  blame 
them  if  they  rejoiced  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning’s  service  ?  As  they  gained 
the  church-yard,  the  lovers  separated 
from  the  throng,  and  Roger  sought  and 
obtained  pardon  for  his  neglect. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  all  that  passed 
between  them.  Those  who  have  been 
lovers  can  picture  to  themselves  such 
scenes,  while  to  those  who  have  never 
loved  (and  where  are  they?)  the  pen 
cannot  convey  an  adequate  description. — • 
When  Roger  returned  home,  the  vivid 
description  of  London  which  Herrick  gave 
him,  completely  turned  his  brain,  and  he 
swore  that  he  would  see  the  city,  and  taste 
of  its  pleasures,  ere  that  moon  was  out. 
And  he  kept  his  word,  for  in  less  than 
a  week  afterwards,  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
village  of  Winkleigh,  and  was  on  his  road 
to  London,  accompanied  by  Herrick. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THE  POET. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

The  bliss — the  curse  of  the  poet’s  destiny. 

Olio,  vol.  3. 

Yes !  there  is  a  “  bliss”  a  “  curse”  enshrin’d 
Within  the  poet’s  breast, 

Which  breathe  a  magic  through  his  mind. 
That  mars  his  earthly  rest ; 

The  bliss  of  hopes  and  joys,  more  bright 
Than  others  e’er  may  know  ; 

And  the  curse  to  feel  their  beaming  light 
But  lighting  on  to  woe. 

There’s  a  matchless  bliss  in  the  thrilling  glow 
Of  feeling  that  swells  his  soul; 

And  there’s  many  a  seed  of  the  deepest  woe 
In  the  fancies  that  round  him  roll : 
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Like  an  ear,  refined  to  the  harmony 
And  discord  of  ev’ry  strain. 

In  every  pleasure  he  doubly  joys. 

But  doubly  sighs  at  pain ! 

The  poet  may  bask  in  the  sunny  shine 
Of  affection’s  glowing  ray  : 

And  the  bliss  that  he  feels  with  his  words 
combine, 

That  compose  liis  smiling  lay  : 

But,  still,  he  must  dip  his  pen  in  tears 
To  write  the  happy  verse. 

Whose  gentle  tones,  in  after  years. 

Admirers  shall  rehearse. 

Oh !  the  curse  that  the  bard  endures,  is  this— 
To  feel  in  every  pore ; 

And  to  find  the  shade  of  his  happiness 
Still  fleeting  from  him  more ! 

He  has  hopes  too  bright,  on  earth,  to  be 
Encaught  in  fulfilment’s  chain ; 

And  this  is  the  fount  of  the  misery 
He  endures — again — again ! 

Oh !  the  winter-blast  is  chiller  far 
Than  the  blight-breeze  of  the  spring; 

But  that  throws  health  from  his  frozen  car, 
While  this  flings  death  from  her  wing. 

The  blossom’s  ne’er  blighted,  until  it  has  spread 
Its  fragrance  forth  to  the  air ; 

And  the  feeling  that  breaks  not  forth,  out  of 
the  bed 

Of  the  soul,  is  ne’er  blighted  by  care  ! 

The  bard’s  is  a  lot,  on  earth  may  seem 
More  joyless  far  than  all, 

For  his  life  is  ever  a  troubled  dream, 

And  his  tears  for  ever  fall : 

The  threat’ning  frown  of  penury, 

And  the  proud  man’s  cold  contempt ; 

Oh!  these  have  a  terror  to  him,  unknown 
But  to  those  who,  like  he,  have  dreamt. 

But,  still,  there’s  a  wreath  of  pleasure  waves 
Around  his  aching  brow; 

And  his  mental  tears  leave  nectar,  where 
Their  bitter  streamlets  flow  ! 

And  though  there’s  a  pang  in  his  deep-drawn 
sigh. 

Which  words  can  ne’er  express. 

Yet  it  melts,  while  it  gems  with  grief  his  eye, 
His  soul  to  tenderness  ! 

There  is  a  rush  of  pleasure  bright, 

And  a  sinking  of  the  soul. 

Which  those  who  walk  by  Fancy’s  light 
May  hope  not  to  controul ; 

But  I  would  not  change  their  mingled  will 
For  a  stoic’s  soul  severe  ; 

For  there’s  bliss  in  a  poet’s  mellow’d  smile, 
Bought  cheaply  with  a  tear ! 

There’s  a  pleasure  in  the  deepest  grief, 

When  it  points  to  future  joy  ; 

And  the  bard  may  find  a  sweet  relief 
In  hopes  without  alloy  ; 

In  the  heaven,  that  waits  for  all  mankind. 

His  feelings  were  born  and  train’d ; 

And  they  will  return  to  their  native  sphere, 
And  by  sorrow  no  more  be  pain’d! 

R.  JARMAN. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

DR.  BIRKBECK’S  FIRST  AND  SECOND  LEC¬ 
TURES  AT  THE  MECHANICS9  INSTITUTE 
CONSIDERED. 

For  the  Olio. 


In  commencing  a  course  of  three  Lec¬ 
tures  upon  this  interesting  subject,  (the 


‘29th  ult.)  Dr.  Birkbeck,  with  his  usua. 
address,  referred  to  the  origin  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Earth  which  we  inhabit ; 
and,  as  an  anxious  inquirer  after  truth, 
invited  our  attention  to  an  examination  of 
the  component  parts  of  which  we  our¬ 
selves  are  made,  elucidating  their  rise  and 
progress  by  deep  research  and  the  natural 
phenomena  which  are  constantly  produc 
ing  various  and  simple  and  astonishing 
results.  There  are  few  students,  compa¬ 
ratively,  familiar  with  the  structure  and 
habits  of  the  Earth  ;  but  the  study  is  be¬ 
coming  more  general  ;  and  modern,  or 
later  travellers  have  added  much  to  the 
limited  knowledge  previously  acquired. 
To  know  the  concerns  of  one’s  own  house 
and  household  is  incumbent  ;  to  know- 
something  also  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  globe  is  highly  estimable  ;  but,  to  dig, 
as  it  were,  into  the  bowels  of  the  Earth, 
and  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  varia¬ 
tions  going  on  therein,  makes  us  practical 
philosophers  of  our  nature,  and  teaches 
us  to  trace  the  right  source,  and  c<  look 
through  Nature,”  to  Him  who  has  so 
wisely  constructed  causes,  producing  the 
best  and  most  efficacious  results  in  the 
“  Harmony  of  Wonder.”  The  masses 
and  bodies  of  mighty  substances  no  lon¬ 
ger  appear  to  us  as  mere  chaos,  but  we 
learn  that  we  are  not  moving  on  a  plane 
surface  as  the  ancients  imagined,  for  we 
illustrate  our  faith  by  demonstrating  that 
we  behold  the  upper  part  of  a  ship  put 
out  to  sea,  longer  than  the  bulk  of  it ;  and 
by  oblique  observation,  clearly  prove  a 
rotundity  even  of  the  liquid  element  in 
unison  with  the  same  properties  of  the 
land,  The  levels  and  heights  and  depth 
of  these,  are  composed  of  strata,  which 
either  open  their  veins  to  the  receiving 
minerals,  fires,  waters,  and  gases,  or  yield 
to  the  commotions,  ebullitions,  and  erup¬ 
tions,  which  the  force  of  their  peculiar 
essences  occasion.  The  Volcauos  throw 
out  the  burning  lava  in  the  midst  of  snow, 
and  become  cones  by  ascension  and  adhe¬ 
sive  power. *  That  so  many  of  these, 
outpouring  incessant  fluids  should  exist  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  Earth,  is  a  truth, 
ivhich,  while  they  characterise  almost  un- 
diminished  force,  really  strike  our  con¬ 
victions  with  exalted  ideas  of  the  danger 
and  grandeur  of  our  existence  in  connec¬ 
tive  operation. f  So  that  the  process  of 


*  A  transparency  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  one  of  these  most  surprising  works  of  nature, 
and  illustrated  the  fluent  remarks  and  intimate 
acquaintance  which  the  Doctor  so  eminently 
possesses  with  the  mosaical  and  mineralogical 
kingdoms. 

+  A  transparency,  representing  the  Earth, 
split  in  half,  conveyed  to  our  ideas  the  ap¬ 
parently  complex  positions  and  internal  con¬ 
struction  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
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fire  is  constantly  passing  through  different 
channels— water  is  made  subservient  and 
emitted  in  burning  floods — -incrustations 
are  impregnated,  consumed  of  their  essence 
and  become  cinders — minerals  are  dissolv¬ 
ed  and  fused  into  combustion.  Gypsum 
— granite* *—  limestone,  sand-stone,  nickel, 
quartz,  magnesium,  warky,  and  every 
quality  and  property,  either  by  amalga¬ 
mation,  or  analysis,  must  and  will  offer 
themes  of  important  consideration.  By  a 
perusal  of  an  extensive  map  coloured  for 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  various  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  earth  are  seen  in  the  mineral 
world,  and  the  diluvious  additions  to  land 
discovered  by  a  pale  tint.  Of  the  three 
great  basins  of  clay  in  the  world,  London 
is  one,  leading  to  a  superficies  at  Har¬ 
row, 

On  resuming  the  Second  Lecture,  June 
5,  the  Dr.  alluded  to  the  construction  of  the 
creation,  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  Bacon 
in  regard  to  the  separating  the  waters  from 
land,  agreeably  with  the  Mosaic  dispen¬ 
sation.  The  various  strata  hence  forming 
those  peculiar  adhesive  qualities  which 
they  now  possess.  The  two  great  rivers 
in  the  east  appeared  to  have  parted  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  influence  of  cold 
and  heat  were  productive  of  the  variations 
of  temperature  by  rarefaction  of  caloric 
and  condensation  of  air.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of 
land  and  water,  a  person  at  Cambridge 
took  the  infinite  pains  to  strip  off  the  pa¬ 
per  of  Senex’s  maps  from  the  globe,  and 
separated  the  land  from  the  water  as  each 
was  traced,  and  weighed  each  with  pre¬ 
cise  exactness  in  a  balance.  His  know¬ 
ledge  would  now  be  wanting,  for  these 
portions  once  land  are  now  water,  and 
vice  versa.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
alluvial  formation  that  no  definite  cha¬ 
racter  can  be  deduced.  Islands  are  the 
consequence  of  a  diversion  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  of  the  revulsions  of 
minerals  and  liquids.  In  representing  the 
apparatus  so  ingeniously  contrived  by  Dr. 
Muller,  and  first  exhibited  in  France,  Dr. 
Birkbeck  descanted  on  the  obvious  utility 
of  the  cosmospherieal  and  other  globes  in 
reference  to  the  facilities  in  teaching  geo¬ 
graphy,  astronomy,  and  navigation,  inas¬ 
much  as  they,  being  drawn  down  by  a 
pulley,  are  more  convenient  than  on  stands, 

posed.  An  invention  to  show  a  more  perfect 
union  between  these  elements,  in  connexion 
with  those  beyond  our  reach,  and  invented  by 
Dr.  Muller,  (who  is  not  sufficiently  intimate 
with  our  tongue,  we  believe,  to  express  him¬ 
self.) 

*  The  Doctor  presented  the  half  of  a  large 
bole,  or  pebble,  containing  a  specimen  of  nix, 
passing  through  its  centre.  Thus,  while  we 
tread  the  streets,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  which  the  roughest  stone  may  treasure 
in  its  nucleus. 


and  containing  moveable  spheres  and  ho¬ 
rizon  which  are  at  one  and  the  same  time 
in  view  and  reach..  The  whole  30  revol¬ 
ving  bodies  are  by  spherical  action  simply 
shewn.  Problems  can  be  worked,  and 
altitude,  latitude,  and  longitude,,  easily 
demonstrated.  The  contrast  evident  by  a 
comparison  of  these  globes  with  the  map 
described  by  Anaximander,  proved  that 
great  and  important  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  tend  in  many  points  to 
falsify  the  data  of  the  ancients  in  geogra¬ 
phical  and  nautical  accuracy.  A  system 
of  mapping  the  external  surface,  is  re¬ 
commended  by  a  specimen  exhibited  at  the 
Institution,  the  clever  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  a  miner  in  North  Wales,  by  which 
the  levels  and  rises  are  visible  ;  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  sides,  the  strata  are  traced. 
Without  entering  more  widely  into  the 
subject  of  Geology  and  Geography  at 
present,  the  Dr.  expressed  his  intention  to 
pursue  it  at  a  convenient  period,  when  he 
means  to  consider  Man  as  a  moral  and 
intellectual  being,  in  connection  with  the 
earth  and  its  products.  P. 


SPANISH  and  ITALIAN  REFUGEES 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  observing., 
that  Mr.  *W.  H.  Brandreth,  author  of 
“  Field  Flowers,”  some  of  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  ornament  our  first  volume, f  has 
just  published  a  sv/eet  little  volume  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  for  the  charitable 
purpose  of  aiding  the  funds  for  the  relief 
of  those  unfortunate  exiles,  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  Refugees. 

The  collection  bears  the  title  of  ee  The 
Garland ,”  by  no  means  an  inappropriate 
one,  for  in  it  is  interwoven  some  of  the 
most  chaste  and  graceful  flowers  of  mo¬ 
dern  poetry  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  ; 
and  did  these  tasteful  effusions  possess  but 
one  quarter  of  the  great  merit  which  they 
do,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  those  benevolent 
hearts  who  can  feel  for,  and  sympathize 
with  the  children  of  sorrow.  The  sub¬ 
joined  appeal,  which  we  extract,  is  more 
consonant  to  our  subject,  we  imagine, 
than  any  of  the  others  contained  in  the 
volume,  (hough,  perhaps,  not  so  graceful, 
we  therefore  give  it. 

LINES. 

Written  in  aid  of  the  Cause  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  Refugees. 

There  is  a  sound  of  wailing  and  of  woe, 

Bursts  of  wild  grief  or  stifled  agony. 

Such  as  alone  the  truly  wretched  know. 

Come  pealing  on  the  breeze;  and  must  they 
die —  The  sons  of  penury  ? 


t  See  p.  233,  vol.  1. 
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From  the  green  vineyards  of  the  sunny  South, 
From  the  proud  ruins  of  Alhambra’s  +  halls ; 

’Tis  Valour’s  voice  that  pleads  from  Woman’s 
mouth, 

’Tis  Freedom’s  shout  from  Zaragossa:}:  walls, 

Pity  on  Justice  calls! 

Have  they  not  left  the  country  of  their  birth  ; 
Have  they  not  battled  ’gainst  a  tyrant’s  laws ; 

Have  they  not  seen  their  own  domestic  hearths 
Stain’d  with  their  blood  ?  and,  oh  !  shall  he 
who  draws. 

In  Freedom’s  sacred  cause. 

The  avenging  sword,  be  spurn’d  by  Freedom’s 
sons. 

And  left  to  starve,  unpitied  and  unstayed  ? 

Ah  !  no — the  feelings  which  inspired  you  once. 
Lords  of  the  wave,  the  Refugee  to  aid, 

Still  flourish  undecayed. 

And  they  shall  flourish  to  the  end  of  time, 
Despite  Ingratitude’s  Upasian  ^  breath  ; 

Bleak  tlio’  our  shore,  and  chill  and  cold  our 
clime, 

We  have  still  flow’rets  meet  for  Pitj’s 
wreath  ; 

And  tho’  the  shafts  of  death 

Strike  all  alike— the  freeman  and  the  slave. 

Ye  shall  not  die  of  want, ||  brave  sons  of 
Spain, — 

A  giant  power,  omnipotent  to  save. 

Now  pleads  your  sacred  cause,  nor  pleads  in 
vain—  Yes,  ye  shall  smile  again. 

Yet  when  again  ye  smile,  and  smiling  bless 
The  generous  souls  their  mite  that  bade  ye 
share, 

And  all  ye  love  to  your  fond  bosoms  press, 

And  Heaven,  at  midnight,  hears  your  purest 
prayer, 

Let  woman’s  name  be  there.! 


+  The  ruins  of  Alhambra,  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  are  indis¬ 
putably  the  most  curious  of  any  that  exist  in 
Spain — perhaps  in  the  world.  In  many  other 
countries  may  be  seen  splendid  specimens  of 
architecture,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
met  with  elsewhere,  which  can  convey  a  perfect 
idea  of  what  this  regal  edifice  must  once  have 
been.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  red  colour  of  the  materials  with  which  it 
was  originally  built ;  A1  Hambra  signifying  the 
Red  House. 

|  During  the  celebrated  siege  of  Zaragossa, 
several  Spanish  females  helped  to  work  the 
guns  of  that  fortress ;  one  of  whom  distinguish¬ 
ed  herself  so  much  by  her  coolness  and  intre¬ 
pidity,  as  to  receive  the  cognomen  of  “  The 
Maid  of  Zaragossa.”  The  most  striking  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  one  illustrating  this  heroic  inci¬ 
dent,  by  the  inimitable  Wilkie.  En. 

§  The  Cerbera  oppositifolia,  or  poison  plant 
of  Java,  from  which  is  obtained  the  Upas 
Ishettik  of  the  Malays,  is  a  large  creeping 
shrub,  confined  to  the  island  of  Java  alone,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  most  violent  of  all  vegetable 
poisons;  one,  indeed,  of  so  fatal  a  nature  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  in  some  cases  almost 
instant  death.  There  exists  also  another 
species,  the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  which  produces 
the  Upas  autiar ;  but  this  poison  is  of  a  less 
violent  nature  than  that  of  Java.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  trees  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  with  the  milky  sap  of  it,  arrows,  lances, 
and  other  offensive  weapons  are  poisoned.  The 
word  Upas  signifies,  in  the  Malay  tongue,  any 
kind  of  mortal  poison. 

||  The  appeal  of  the  press  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people. 

S  The  Ladies’  Committee. 


For  it  was  woman  first  who  sought  to  tend 
Want’s  pale  and  grief-worn  victim;  e’en  as 
she 

Came  “  Heaven’s  best  gift;”  man’s  sterner 
soul  to  bend, 

So  came  she  to  the  noble  and  the  free. 

The  friend  of  misery. 


ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Concluded  from  page  348. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  the  sorro wins' 
Queen,  the  exiled  Earl  and  his  son  fall 
in  with  an  escort  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  under  the  protection  of 
which  they  proceed  to  the  court  of  his 
Grace,  to  purchase  the  powerful  aid  of 
that  Prince  in  the  cause  of  the  widowed 
Queen,  by  means  of  the  valuable  jewels 
entrusted  to  them.  They  are  kindly- 
received  by  the  Duke  at  the  period  when 
he  resolves  to  give  an  audience  to  the 
Swiss  envoys  who  have  arrived  in  his 
dominions.  The  length  of  this  chapter 
precludes  the  possibility  of  our  giving  it 
entire.  The  Swiss  deputies  unable  to 
adjust  their  differences  with  the  haughty 
Charles,  quit  the  court  after  declaring 
war  against  their  implacable  enemy. 
Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  pass  over 
many  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  rash 
and  intemperate  conduct  of  Charles  the 
Bold  is  admirably  drawn,  the  visit  of 
Arthur  to  the  court  of  the  dotard  King 
Rene,  Queen  Margaret’s  father,  his  en¬ 
counter  with  Rudolf  Donnerhugel,  in 
which  the  giant  Bernese  is  slain,  and 
his  interview  with  the  Queen  at  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Victoire,  all  of  which  prove  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  without  his  equal 
in  fictitious  composition.  The  Earl  sus¬ 
pects  that  Campo  Basso,  tlie  captain  and 
leader  of  the  Italian  mercenaries  in  the 
pay  of  the  “  fiery  Duke,”  has  a  design 
to  betray  him,  and  after  a  consultation 
with  Charles,  retires  to  his  tent,  when 
he  suddenly  determines  to  visit  the  out¬ 
posts  of  the  camp.  This  leads  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  vile  piece  of  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  wily  Italian,  and  brings 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  as  follows  : 

“When  Oxford  and  his  son  were  in 
their  own  tent,  the  Earl  fell  into  a  deep 
reverie,  which  lasted  nearly  ten  minutes. 
At  length,  starting  suddenly  up,  he  said, 

*  My  son,  give  orders  to  Thiebauit  and 
thy  yeomen  to  have  our  horses  before 
the  tent  by  break  of  day,  or  rather  be¬ 
fore  it ;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if 
you  ask  our  neighbour  Colvin  to  ride 
along  with  us.  I  will  visit  the  outposts 
by  daybreak.’ 
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t£  £  it  is  a  sudden  resolution,  ray  lord,’ 
said  Arthur. 

££  £  And  yet  it  may  be  taken  too  late,’ 
said  his  father.  £  Had  it  been  moon¬ 
light,  f  would  have  made  the  rounds 
to-night.’ 

£££It  is  dark  as  a  wolf’s  throat,’  said 
Arthur.  *'  But  wherefore,  my  lord,  can 
this  night  in  particular  excite  your  ap¬ 
prehensions  V 

“ £  Son  Arthur,  perhaps  you  will 
hold  your  father  credulous.  But  ray 
nurse,  Martha  Nixon,  was  a  northern 
woman,  and  full  of  superstitions.  Jn 
particular,  she  was  wont  to  say,  that  any 
sudden  and  causeless  change  of  a  man’s 
nature,  as  from  license  to  sobriety,  from 
temperance  to  indulgence,  from  avarice 
to  extravagance,  from  prodigality  to  love 
of  money,  or  the  like,  indicates  an  imme¬ 
diate  change  of  his  fortunes.  This  old 
woman’s  fancy  has  recurred  so  strongly 
to  my  mind,  that  I  am  determined  to  see 
with  mine  own  eyes,  ere  to-morrow’s 
dawn,  that  all  our  guards  and  patroles 
around  the  camp  are  on  the  alertl’ 

“  Arthur  made  the  necessary  commu¬ 
nications  to  Colvin  and  to  thiebault, 
and  then  retired  to  rest. 

££  It  was  ere  daybreak  of  the  first  of 
January,  1177,  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
Colvin,  and  the  young  Englishman,  fol¬ 
lowed  only  by  Thiebault  and  two  other 
servants,  commenced  their  rounds  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy’s  encampment.  For 
the  greater  part  of  their  progress,  they 
found  sentinels  and  guards  all  on  the 
alert  and  at  their  posts.  It  was  a  bitter 
morning.  The  groundywas  partly  cover¬ 
ed  with  snow — that  snow  had  been  partly 
melted  by  a  thaw,  which  had  prevailed 
for  two  days,  and  partly  congealed  into 
ice  by  a  bitter  frost,  which  had  com¬ 
menced  the  preceding  evening,  and 
still  continued.  A  more  dreary  scene 
could  scarcely  be  witnessed. 

<f  But  what  were  the  surprise  and  alarm 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  his  compa¬ 
nions,  when  they  came  to  that  part  of 
the  camp  which  had  been  occupied  the 
day  before  by  Campo-Basso  and  his 
Italians,  who,  reckoning  men  at-arms 
and  Stradiots,  amounted  to  nigh  two 
thousand  men.  Not  a  challenge  was 
given — not  a  horse  neighed — no  steeds 
were  seen  at  picquet. — no  guard  on  the 
camp.  They  examined  several  of  the 
tents  and  huts — they  were  empty. 

££  ‘  Let  us  back  to  alarm  the  camp,’ 
said  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  £  here  is 
treachery.’ 

££  ‘  Nay,  my  lord,’  said  Colvin,  £  let 
ns  not  carry  back  imperfect  tidings.  I 
have  a  batiery  an  hundred  yards  in  ad¬ 
vance,  covering  the  access  to  this  hollow 


way  ;  let  us  see  if  my  German  cannon¬ 
eers  are  at  their  post,  and  1  think  I  can 
swear  that  we  shall  find  them  so.  The 
battery  commands  a  narrow  pass,  by 
which  alone  the  camp  can  be  approach¬ 
ed,  and  if  my  men  are  at  their  duty,  I 
will  pawn  my  life  that  we  make  the  pass 
good  till  you  bring  up  succours  from  the 
main  body.’ 

££  r  Forward,  then,  in  God’s  name  l’ 
said  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

££  They  galloped  over  broken  ground, 
slippery  with  ice,  till  they  came  to  the 
cannon,  judiciously  placed  to  sweep  the 
pass,  which  rose  towards  the  artillery 
on  the  outward  side,  and  then  descended 
gently  from  the  battery  into  the  lower- 
ground.  The  waning  winter  moon, 
mingling  with  the  dawning  light,  showed 
them  that  the  guns  were  in  their  places, 
but  no  sentinel  was  visible. 

££  £  The  villains  cannot  have  deserted !’ 
said  the  astonished  Colvin — £  But  see, 
there  is  light  in  their  cantonment. — Oh, 
that  unhallowed  distribution  of  wine  ! 
Their  usual  sin  of  drunkenness  has  beset 
them.  I  will  soon  drive  them  from  their 
revelry.* 

££  He  sprung  from  his  horse,  and 
rushed  into  the  tent  from  whence  the 
light  issued.  The  cannoneers,  or  most 
of  them,  were  still  there,  but  stretched 
on  the  ground,  their  cups  and  flagons 
scattered  around  them  ;  and  so  drenched 
were  they  in  wassail,  \that  Colvin  could 
only,  by  commands  and  threats,  awaken 
two  or  three,  who,  staggering,  and 
obeying  him  rather  from  instinct  than 
sense,  reeled  forward  to  man  the  battery. 
A  heavy  rushing  sound,  like  that  of 
men  marching  fast,  was  now  heard 
coming  up  the  pass. 

££  £  it  is  the  roar  of  a  distant  avalanche,’ 
said  Arthur. 

££  £  It  is  an  avalanche  of  Switzers,  not 
of  snow,’  said  Colvin. — £  Oh,  these 
drunken  slaves  ! — The  cannon  are  deeply 
loaded  and  well  pointed — this  volley 
must  check  them  if  they  were  fiends, 
and  the  report  will  alarm  the  camp 
sooner  than  we  can  do. — But,  oh,  these 
drunken  villains  !’ 

££‘Care  not  for  their  aid,’  said  the 
Earl  ;  £  my  son  and  I  will  each  take  a 
linstock,  and  be  gunners  for  once.’ 

££  They  dismounted,  and  bade  Tbie- 
bault  and  the  grooms  look  to  the  horses, 
while  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  his  son 
took  each  a  linstock  from  one  of  the 
helpless  gunners,  three  of  whom  were 
just  sober  enough  to  stand  by  their 
guns. 

££  £  Bravo  !’  cried  the  bold  Master  of 
Ordnance,  £  never  was  a  battery  so  no¬ 
ble.  Now,  my, mates- — your  pardon. 
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my  lords,  for  there  is  no  tine  for  cere¬ 
mony —  and  you,  ye  drunken  knaves, 
take  heed  not  to  fire  till  I  give  the  word, 
and,  were  the  ribs  of  these  tramplers  as 
flinty  as  their  Alps,  they  shall  know  how 
old  Colvin  loads  his  guns.’ 

44  They  stood  breathless,  each  by  his 
cannon,  till  the  dense  column  of  men, 
approached  to  the  distance  of  about  forty 
yards,  and  then  Colvin  gave  the  word. 
Fire !  But  his  own  piece  alone  ex¬ 
ploded  ;  the  others  had  been  spiked  by 
the  Italian  deserters,  and  left  in  reality 
disabled,  though  apparently  fit  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Had  they  been  all  in  the  same 
condition  with  that  fired  by  Colvin,  they 
would  probably  have  verified  his  pro¬ 
phecy,  for  even  that  single  discharge 
produced  an  awful  effect,  and  made  a 
long  lane  of  dead  and  wounded  through 
the  Swiss  column,  in  which  the  first 
and  leading  banner  was  struck  down. 

44  4  Stand  to  it  yet,’  said  Colvin,  4  and 
aid  me,  if  possible,  to  reload  the  piece.* 
44  For  this,  however,  no  time  was 
allowed.  A  stately  form,  conspicuous 
in  the  front  of  the  staggered  column, 
raised  up  the  fallen  banner,  and  a  voice 
as  of  a  giant  exclaimed,  4  What,  coun¬ 
trymen  !  have  you  seen  Murten  and 
Granson,  and  are  you  daunted  by  a 
single  gun  ? —  Berne —  Uri —  Schwitz — 
banners  forward  !  Unterwalden,  here 
is  your  standard  1 — Cry  your  war-cries, 
wind  your  horns  ;  Unterwalden,  follow 
your  Landamman  !’ 

44  They  rushed  on  like  a  raging 
ocean,  with  a  roar  as  deafening,  and  a 
course  as  impetuous.  Colvin,  still  la¬ 
bouring  to  reload  his  gun,  was  struck 
down  in  the  act.  Oxford  and  his  son 
were  overthrown  by  the  multitude,  the 
closeness  of  which  prevented  any  blows 
being  aimed  at  them.  Arthur  partly 
saved  himself  by  getting  under  the  gun 
he  was  posted  at ;  his  father,  less  for¬ 
tunate,  was  much  trampled  upon,  and 
must  have  been  crushed  to  death  but 
for  his  armour  of  proof.  The  human 
inundation,  consisting  of  at  least  four 
thousand  men,  rushed  down  into  the 
camp,  continuing  their  dreadful  shouts, 
soon  mingled  with  shrill  shrieks,  groans, 
and  cries  of  alarm. 

44  A  broad  red  glare  rising  behind  the 
assailants,  and  putting  to  shame  the 
pallid  lights  of  the  winter  morning,  first 
recalled  Arthur  to  a  sense  of  his  condi¬ 
tion.  The  camp  was  on  fire  in  his  rear, 
and  resounded  with  all  the  various  shouts 
of  conquest  and  terror.  Starting  to  his 
feet,  he  looked  around  him  for  his  fa¬ 
ther.  He  lay  near  him  senseless,  as 
were  the  gunners,  whose  condition  pre¬ 
vented  their  attempting  an  escape.  Hav¬ 


ing  opened  his  father’s  casque,  he  was 
rejoiced  to  see  him  give  symptoms  of  re¬ 
animation. 

44  4  The  horses,  the  horses !’  said  Ar 
thur.  ‘  Thiebauit,  where  art  thou  ?’ 

44  4  At  hand,  my  lord,’  said  that  trusty 
attendant,  who  had  saved  himself  and  his 
charge  by  a  prudent  retreat  into  a  small 
thicket,  which  the  assailants  had  avoided 
that  they  might  not  disorder  their  ranks. 

44  4  Where  is  the  gallant  Colvin  ?’  said 
the  Earl  ;  4  get  him  a  horse,  I  will  not 
leave  him  in  jeopardy.’ 

44  4  His  wars  are  ended,  my  lord,’  said 
Thiebauit  ;  4  he  will  never  mount  steed 
more.’ 

44  A  look  and  a  sigh  as  he  saw  Colvin, 
with  the  ramrod  in  his  hand,  before  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece,  his  head  cleft  by  a 
Swiss  battle-axe,  was  all  the  moment 
permitted. 

44  4  Whither  must  we  take  our  course?* 
said  Arthur  to  his  father. 

44  4  To  join  the  Duke,’  said  the  Earl 
of  Oxford.  4  It  is  not  on  a  day  like  this 
that  I  will  leave  him.* 

44  4  So  please  you,’  said  Thiebauit,  4 1 
saw  the  Duke,  followed  by  some  half 
score  of  his  guards,  riding  at  full  speed 
across  this  hollow  water-course,  and 
making  for  the  open  country  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  I  think  I  can  guide  you  on  the 
track.’ 

44  4  If  that  be  so,’  replied  Oxford,  4  we 
will  mount  and  follow  him.  The  camp 
has  been  assailed  on  several  places  at 
once,  and  all  must  be  over  since  he  has 
fled.’ 

4<  With  difficulty  they  assisted  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  to  his  horse,  and  rode  as  fast 
as  his  returning  strength  permitted,  in 
the  direction  which  the  Provencal  pointed 
out. 

44  About  three  miles  from  the  scene  of 
their  defeat,  the  sound  of  which  they  still 
heard,  mingled  with  the  bells  of  Nancy, 
which  were  ringing  in  triumph,  they 
reached  an  half-frozen  swamp,  round 
which  lay  several  dead  bodies.  The 
most  conspicuous  was  that  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  once  the  possessor  of  such 

unlimited  power, - such  unbounded 

wealth.  He  was  partly  stripped  and 
plundered,  as  were  those  who  lay  round 
him.  His  body  was  pierced  with  several 
wounds,  inflicted  by  various  weapons. 
His  sword  was  still  in  his  hand,  and  the 
singular  ferocity  which  was  wont  to  ani¬ 
mate  his  features  in  battle,  still  dwelt 
on  his  stiffened  countenance.  Close  be¬ 
hind  him,  as  if  they  had  fallen  in  the  act 
of  mutual  fight,  lay  the  corpse  of  Count 
Albert  of  Geierstein  ;  and  that  of  Ital 
Schreckenwald,  (lie  faithful  though  un¬ 
scrupulous  follower  of  the  latter,  lay  not 
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far  distant.  Both  were  in  the  dress  of 
the  men-at-arms  composing  the  Duke’s 
guard,  a  disguise  probably  assumed  to 
execute  the  fatal  commission  of  the  Se¬ 
cret  Tribunal.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
party  of  the  traitor  Campo-Basso’s  men 
had  been  engaged  in  the  skirmish  in 
which  the  Duke  fell,  for  six  or  seven  of 
them,  and  about  the  same  number  of  the 
Duke’s  guards,  were  found  near'  the 
spot. 

“  The  Earl  of  Oxford  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  and  examined  the  body 
of  his  deceased  brother-in-arms,  with 
all  the  sorrow  inspired  by  early  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  kindness.  But  as  he  gave 
way  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  so  me¬ 
lancholy  an  example  of  the  fall  of  hu¬ 
man  greatness,  Tbiebault,  who  was  look¬ 
ing  out  on  the  path  they  had  just  pur¬ 
sued,  exclaimed,  ‘  To  horse,  my  lord  ! 
here  is  no  time  to  mourn  the  dead,  and 
little  to  save  the  living — the  Swiss  are 
upon  us.’ 

“  ‘  Fly  thyself,  good  fellow,’ said  the 
Earl ;  ‘  and  do  thou,  Arthur,  fly  also, 
and  save  thy  youth  for  happier  days.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  not  fly,’  said  Arthur,  ‘  and 
leave  you  defenceless  ;  I  will  stay  and 
share  your  fate.’ 

“  ‘  And  I  will  remain  also,’  said  Tnie- 
bault ;  ‘  the  Switzers  make  fair  war  when 
their  blood  has  not  been  heated  by  much 
opposition,  and  they  have  had  little 
enough  to-day.’ 

“  The  party  of  Swiss  which  came  up 
proved  to  be  Sigismund,  with  his  brother 
Ernest,  and  some  of  the  youths  ofUn- 
terwalden.  Sigismund  kindly  and  joy¬ 
fully  received  them  to  mercy  ;  and  thus, 
for  the  third  time,  rendered  Arthur  an 
important  service,  in  return  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  he  had  expressed  towards  him. 

“  ‘  I  will  take  you  to  my  father,’  said 
Sigismund,  ‘  who  will  be  right  glad  to 
see  you,  only  that  he  is  ill  at  ease  just 
now  for  the  death  of  brother  Rudiger, 
who  fell  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  by 
the  only  cannon  that  was  fired  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  rest  could  not  bark  ;  Campo- 
Basso  had  muzzled  Colvin’s  mastiffs,  or 
we  should  many  more  of  us  have  been 
served  like  poor  Rudiger.  But  Colvin 
himself  is  killed.’ 

“  ‘  Campo-Basso  then  was  in  your 
correspondence?’  said  Arthur. 

“  ‘  Not  in  ours — we  scorn  such  com¬ 
panions — but  some  dealing  there  was  be¬ 
tween  the  Italian  and  Duke  Ferrand  ;  and 
having  disabled  the  cannon,  and  filled 
the  German  gunners  soundly  drunk,  he 
came  off  to  our  camp  with  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  horse,  and  offered  to  act  with  us. 
*  But  no,  no  1’  said  my  father, — ‘  traitors 
come  not  into  our  Swiss  host,’  and  so. 


though  we  walked  in  at  the  door  which 
he  left  open,  we  would  not  have  his 
company.  So  he  marched  with  Duke 
Ferrand  to  attack  the  other  extremity  of 
the  camp,  where  he  found  them  entrance 
by  announcing  them  as  the  return  of  a 
reconnoitring  party.’ 

“  ‘Nay,  then,’  said  Arthur,  ‘  a  moie 
accomplished  traitor  never  drew  breath, 
nor  one  who  drew  his  net  with  such 
success.’ 

“  ‘  You  say  well,’  answered  the  young 
Swiss.  ‘  The  Duke  will  never,  they 
say,  be  able  to  collect  another  army  ?’ 

“  ‘Never,  young  man,’  said  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  ‘for  he  lies  dead  before  you.’ 

“  Sigismund  started,  for  he  had  an 
inherent  respect,  and  somewhat  of  fear, 
for  the  lofty  name  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
and  could  hardly  believe  that  the  man¬ 
gled  corpse,  which  now  lay  before  him, 
was  once  the  personage  he  had  been 
taught  to  dread.  But  his  surprise  was 
mingled  with  sorrow,  when  he  saw  the 
body  of  his  uncle.  Count  Albert  of 
Geierstein.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  my  uncle  1’  he  said —  ‘  my 
dear  uncle  Albert,  has  all  vour  greatness 
and  your  wisdom  brought  you  to  a  death, 
at  the  side  of  a  ditch,  like  any  crazed 
beggar  ? — Come,  this  sad  news  must  be 
presently  told  to  my  father,  who  will  be 
concerned  to  hear  of  his  brother’s  death, 
which  will  add  gall  to  bitterness,  coming 
on  the  back  of  poor  Rudiger’s.’ 

“  With  some  difficulty,  they  once  more 
assisted  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  horse¬ 
back,  and  were  proceeding  to  set  for¬ 
ward,  when  the  English  lord  said, - 

‘  You  will  place  a  guard  here,  to  save 
these  bodies  from  farther  dishonour,  that 
they  may  be  interred  with  due  solemnity.’ 

“  ‘  By  our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen  1  1 

thank  you  for  the  hint,’  said  Sigismund. 
‘  Yes,  we  should  do  all  that  the  church 
can  for  uncle  Albert.’ 

“  They  proceeded  to  the  Landam- 
man’s  quarters,  through  sights  and  scenes 
which  Arthur,  and  even  his  father,  so 
well  accustomed  to  war  in  all  its  shapes, 
could  not  look  upon  without  shuddering. 
But  the  simple  Sigismund,  as  he  walked 
by  Arthur’s  side,  contrived  to  hit  upon 
a  theme  so  interesting  as  to  divert  his 
sense  of  the  horrors  around  them. 

“  ‘  Have  you  farther  business  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  now  this  Duke  of  yours  is  at  an 
end  V 

“  ‘  My  father  knows  best,’  said  Ar¬ 
thur  ;  ‘  but  I  apprehend  we  have  none. 
The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  must 
now  succeed  to  some  sort  of  authority  in 
her  late  husband’s  dominion,  is  sister  to 
this  Edward  of  York,  and  a  mortal  enemy 
to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  to  those 
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who  have  stood  by  it  faithfully.  It  were 
neither  prudent  nor  safe  to  tarry  where 
she  has  influence.’ 

“ ‘  Iu  that  case/  said  Sigismund, 
‘  my  plan  will  fadge  bravely.  You  shall 
go  back  to  Geierstein,  and  take  up  your 
dwelling  with  us.  Your  father  will  be 
a  brother  to  mine,  and  a  better  one  than 
uncle  Albert,  whom  he  seldom  saw  or 
spoke  with  ;  while  with  your  father  he 
will  converse  from  morning  till  night, 
and  leave  us  all  the  work  of  the  farm. 
And  you,  Arthur,  you  shall  go  with  us, 
and  be  a  brother  to  us  all,  in  place  of 
poor  Rudiger,  who  was,  to  be  sure,  my 
real  brother,  which  you  cannot  be : 
nevertheless,  I  did  not  like  him  so  well, 
in  respect  he  was  not  so  good-natured. 
And  then,  Anne — cousin  Anne— -is  left 
all  to  my  father’s  charge,  and  is  now  at 
Geierstein, —and  you  know.  King  Ar¬ 
thur,  we  used  to  call  her  Queen  Guen- 
over.’ 

“  4  You  spoke  great  folly  then/  said 
Arthur. 

“  ‘  But  it  is  great  truth — For,  look 
you,  I  loved  to  tell  Anne  tales  of  our 
hunting,  and  so  forth,  but  she  would  not 
listen  a  word  till  I  threw  in  something 
of  King  Arthur,  and  then  I  warrant  she 
would  sit  still  as  a  heath  hen  when  the 
hawk  is  in  the  heavens.  And  now 
Donnerhugel  is  slain,  you  know  you  may 
marry  my  cousin  when  you  and  she  will, 
for  nobody  hath  interest  to  prevent  it.’ 

“  Arthur  blushed  with  pleasure  under 
his  helmet,  and  almost  forgave  that  new- 
year’s  morning  all  its  complicated  dis¬ 
tresses. 

“‘You  forget/  he  replied  to  Sigis- 
mund,  with  as  much  indifference  as  he 
could  assume,  ‘  that  I  may  be  viewed  in 
your  country  with  prejudice  on  account 
of  Rudolf’s  death.’ 

“  ‘Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit ;  we  bear 
no  malice  for  what,  is  done  in  fair  fight 
under  shield.  It  is  no  more  than  if  you 
had  beat  him  in  wrestling  or  at  quoits — 
only  it  is  a  game  cannot  be  played  over 
again.’ 

“  They  now  entered  the  town  of  Nan¬ 
cy,  the  windows  were  hung  with  tapes¬ 
try,  and  the  streets  crowded  with  tumul¬ 
tuous  and  rejoicing  multitudes,  whom 
the  success  of  the  battle  had  relieved 
from  great  alarm  for  the  formidable  ven¬ 
geance  of  Charles  of  Bifrgundy. 

“  The  prisoners  were  received  with 
the  utmost  kindness  by  the  Landamman, 
who  assured  them  of  his  protection  and 
friendship.  He  appeared  to  support 
the  death  of  his  son  Rudiger  with  stern 
resignation. 

“‘  He  had  rather/  he  said,  ‘his  son 
fell  in  battle,  than  that  he  should  live 


to  despise  the  old  simplicity  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  think  the  object  of  combat  was 
the  gaining  of  spoil.  The  gold  of  the 
dead  Burgundy/  he  added,  4  would 
injure  the  morals  of  Switzerland  more 
irretrievably  than  ever  his  sword  did 
their  bodies.’ 

“  He  heard  of  his  brother’s  death 
without  surprise,  but  apparently  with 
emotion, 

“  ‘  It  was  the  conclusion/  he  said,  ‘  of 
a  long  tissue  of  ambitious  enterprises, 
which  often  offered  fair  prospects,  but 
uniformly  ended  in  disappointment.’ 

“The  Landamman  farther  intimated, 
that  his  brother  had  apprized  him  that 
he  was  engaged  in  an  affair  of  so  much 
danger,  that  he  was  almost  certain  to 
perish  in  it,  and  had  bequeathed  his 
daughter  to  her  uncle’s  care,  with  in¬ 
structions  respecting  her. 

“  Here  they  parted  for  the  present, 
but  shortly  after,  the  Landamman  en¬ 
quired  earnestly  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
what  his  motions  were  like  to  be,  and 
whether  he  could  assist  them. 

“  ‘I  think  of  choosing  Bretagne  for  my 
place  of  refuge,’  answered  the  Earl, 
‘  where  my  wife  has  dwelt  since  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Tewkesbury  expelled  us  from  Eng¬ 
land.’ 

‘ 4  ‘  Do  not  so,’  said  the  kind  Landam¬ 
man,  ‘  but  come  to  Geierstein  with  the 
Countess,  where,  if  she  can,  like  you, 
endure  our  mountain  manners  and  moun¬ 
tain  fare,  you  are  welcome  as  to  the 
house  of  a  brother,  to  a  soil  where  nei¬ 
ther  conspiracy  nor  treason  ever  flour¬ 
ished.  Bethink  you,  the  Duke  of  Bre¬ 
tagne  is  a  weak  prince,  entirely  governed 
by  a  wicked  favourite,  Peter  Landais. 
He  is  as  capable — I  mean  the  minister 
— of  selling  brave  men’s  blood,  as 
a  butcher  of  selling  bullock’s  flesh,  and 
you  know,  there  are  those,  both  in  France 
and  Burgundy,  that  thirst  after  yours.’ 

44  Tiie  Earl  of  Oxford  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  proposal,  and  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  profit  by  it,  if  approved  of 
by  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  his 
sovereign.' 

“  To  close  the  tale,  about  three  months 
after  the  battle  of  Nancy,  the  banished 
Earl  of  Oxford  resumed  his  name  of 
Philipson,  bringing  with  his  lady  some 
remnants  of  their  former  wealth,  which 
enabled  them  to  procure  a  commodious 
residence  near  to  Geierstein  ;  and  the 
Landamman’s  interest  in  the  state  pro¬ 
cured  for  them  the  right  of  denizenship. 
The  high  blood,  and  the  moderate  for¬ 
tunes,  of  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  Ar¬ 
thur  de  Vere,  joined  to  their  mutual  in¬ 
clination,  made  their  marriage  in  every 
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respect  rational ;  and  Annette,  with  her 
bachelor,  took  up  their  residence  with 
the  young-  people,  not  as  servants,  but 
mechanical  aids  in  the  duties  of  the  farm, 
for  Arthur  continued  to  prefer  the  chase 
to  the  labours  of  husbandry,  which  was 
of  little  consequence,  as  his  separate  in¬ 
come  amounted,  in  that  poor  country, 
to  opulence.  Time  glided  on,  till  it 
amounted  to  five  years  since  the  exiled 
family  had  been  inhabitants  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  in  the  year  1482,  the  Landam- 
man  Biederman  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  lamented  universally,  as  a 
model  of  the  true  and  valiant,  simple- 
minded  and  sagacious  chiefs,  who  ruled 
the  ancient  Switzers  in  peace,  and  headed 
them  in  battle.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  lost  his  noble  Countess. 

“But  the  star  of  Lancaster,  at  that 
period,  began  again  to  culminate,  and 
called  the  banished  lord  and  his  son 
from  their  retirement,  to  mix  once  more 
in  politics.  The  treasured  necklace  of 
Margaret  was  then  put  to  its  destined 
use,  and  the  produce  applied  to  levy 
those  bands  which  shortly  after  fought 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Bosworth,  in 
which  the  arms  of  Oxford  and  his  son 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of 
Henry  VII.  This  changed  the  destinies 
of  De  Vere  and  his  lady.  Their  Swiss 
farm  was  conferred  on  Annette  and  her 
husband  ;  and  the  manners  and  beauty 
of  Anne  of  Geierstein  attracted  as  much 
admiration  at  the  English  Court  as  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Swiss  Chalet.” 


TO  MR.  B - 

ON  THE  LOSS  OF  A  BELOVED  WIFE. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Nay,  though  her  spirit’s  fled,  whose  smile  bade 
Hope’s  gay  sunbeams  dart. 

And  Pleasure’s  radiant,  golden  star,  to  shine 
upon  thy  heart ; 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  for  she  hath  gone  to 
regions  of  the  blest. 

Where  not  a  cloud  of  sorrow  casts  its  shadow 
on  the  breast. 


I  know,  indeed,  ’tis  hard  to  part  from  all  that 
make  it  worth 

Our  breathing,  living  in  the  world— our  toiling 
on  the  earth ; 

I  know ’tis  maddening  to  see  the  all-devouring 
tomb 

Enclose  the  one  we  loved  most — the  hope  of 
days  to  come  1 

But  why  repine  ? — for  tho’  her  path  while  here 
was  strewn  with  flowers, 

Full  many  thorns  were  hidden  there — clouds 
dim’d  her  sunniest  hours  ; 

But  now  how  bright  her  happiness  !  how  un¬ 
alloyed  her joy  ! 

The  blessed,  ever  blessed  heir  of  immortality  ! 


And  if  across  thy  soul  should  flash  a  thought 
of  grief  for  her 

Whose  clay  hath  lately  been  consign’d  to  the 
narrow  sepulchre, 

Remember, — and  'twill  soothe  thy  woe, — re¬ 
member  her  abode, — 

Her  soul  is  with  her  Maker  now,  her  spirit’s 
with  its  God.  K. 


SONNET. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

I  lo’e  ilk  mountain  o’  the  Norlan  clime, 

High  spiring  to  the  welkin,  wreath’d  wi’ 
snaw, 

As  they  wad  haud  a  scaithsome  war  wi’  time; 

An’,  oh  !  1  lo’e  the  bonnie  thistle  braw. 
An’  ilka  heather,  streamlet,  brae  an’  fell. 

For  tales  o’  aulden  days  gone  by  they  tell, 

O’  bonDie  lassies  fair,  and  lads  sae  braw, 

Wi’  deeds  o’  lo’e  and  war,  lang  wede  atva. 

But  Norlan’  clime  I  lo’e  thee  mickle  mair 
For  sake  o’  thy  gude  champion,  Wallace 
hight, 

Wha  claw’d  the  haughtie  Southern  Edward 
sair, 

I’  mony  a  lang  an’  bluidie  awsome  fight. 
Right  weel  I  lo’e  thee,  and  shall  aye  repine. 
That  I,  dear  Caledonia,  am  no  thine. 

Alford.  W.  G.  BAITMAN. 


rfft'ne  Uvt&. 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK  STREET. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

No.  14.  Interior  of  a  Cow-house . 
T.  Clater. — Light  and  shade  well  ma¬ 
naged,  with  a  good  depth  and  richness  of 
colouring. 

20.  Far  from  Home.  W.  Poole. — 
A  simple,  but  most  pathetic  picture ; 
representing  a  poor  African  slave  girl, 
sitting  on  the  lonely  beach,  as  if  lamenting 
her  separation  from  friends,  relations  and 
country,  with  her  eyes  directed  to  the 
horizon,  beyond  which  dwell  the  “  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  sun.”  The  execution  and 
colouring  of  this  picture  is  no  less  ex¬ 
cellent  than  its  effects.  It  is  more  worthy 
Mr.  Poole’s  talents  than  his  portrait  of 
James,  Montgomery ,  Esq.  Author  of 
“  The  World  before  the  Flood,”  $c. 
of  which  the  less  we  say  the  better :  por¬ 
trait  is  not  his  forte. 

21.  Shall  I  fight  or  not.  A.  Chis¬ 
holm. — Idea  and  grouping  good,  as  also 
its  execution  ;  but  the  countenance  of  the 
doubting  boy  is  not  sufficiently  expressive 
of  that  feeling,  it  is  more  of  a  smile. 

23.  Mungo  smitten.  C.  Hancock.— 
And  who  but  a  Plato  or  a  Diogenes  would 
not  be  “  smitten,”  or  ‘f  bitten,”  by  a 
pretty  girl.  Mungo  shows  his  good 
taste. 

32.  Moonlight.  J.  B.  Crome.— This 
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and  other  moonlight  views  by  Mr.Crome, 
independent  of  their  originality  and  ex¬ 
cellence,  remind  us  strongly  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  paintings  of  Vanderneer. 

33.  A  Gleaner .  J.  Holmes. — Mr. 
Holmes  is  an  exceedingly  clever  artist, 
and  we  hope  to  see  him,  ere  long,  arrive 
at  the  height  of  his  profession,  to  which 
his  talents  as  a  painter  of  rural  scenes 
and  familiar  life  so  justly  entitle  him. 
His  present  performance  is  superior  to  any 
he  has  before  produced  ;  he  has  evidently 
bestowed  great  pains  on  the  youthful 
gleaner. 

36.  A  Coast  Scene.  C.  Stanfield. — 
Whether  in  a  theatre  or  in  an  exhibition, 
the  beauty  and  truth  of  Mr.  Stanfield’s 
pictures  are  equally  observable,  and 
equally  deserving  of  commendation.  The 
sky  of  this  picture  is  excellent ;  no  idea 
can  be  formed  of  it,  except  by  those  who 
have  seen  it ;  the  clearness  and  fleecy 
appearance  it  possesses  holds  one  in  ad¬ 
miration,  simple  yet  beautiful.  We 
would  advise  all  young  artists  after  nature 
to  look  to  Stanfield’s  skies,  and  indeed  to 
every  part  of  his  pictures.  Beware,  ye 
young  landscape  painters — portrait  too— 
beware  of  Turner,  R.A.  and  his  red  and 
yellow.  Avoid  him  as  ye  would  an  evil. 
The  next  painting  of  Mr.  Stanfield’s  is 
even  superior  to  the  one  we  have  just 
noticed.  It  is  No.  188,  Erie  Stoke  Park, 
near  Devizes,  from  the  South  West  ; 
the  Seat  of  G.  Watson  Taylor,  Esq. 
M.P. — Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  this  landscape  ;  it  is  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  space  of  surrounding  country  in¬ 
troduced  is  immense  ;  it  is  a  performance 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  artist  of 
the  old  school,  and  of  which  any  country 
need  be  proud.  We  are  sure  we  are  not 
too  ie  partially  affined,”  when  we  say, 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  England,  either  by  Gainsbo¬ 
rough,  Loutherburg,  or  any  other  land¬ 
scape  painter  of  eminence  of  this  country. 
Its  chief  and  greatest  merit  is,  its  truth 
and  beauty  of  colouring,  to  which  is  com¬ 
bined  the  most  masterly  execution  and 
finishing,  which  renders  it  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  view.  Turner 
is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  Stanfield 
than  we  “  to  Hercules.” 

71.  The  Lady' s  Favour.  <(  Go  where 
glory  waits  thee .”  W.  MfCall. — As 
there  are  divers  sorts  of  favours”  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  ladies  to  bestow, 
many  who  may  not  have  seen  this  picture 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
ts  favour” — whether  a  kiss  or  a  sweet 
bouquet.  Albeit  it  is  neither.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  beautiful  girl  fastening  a  scarf  on 
iier  gallant  knight,  all  incased  in  armour. 


Mr.  McCall  is  an  artist  of  promise,  but  if 
possible  he  could  throw  a  little  more  free¬ 
dom  of  execution  into  his  pictures,  it 
would  improve  them,  and  particularly  of 
the  size  of  the  present  one.  The  colour¬ 
ing  of  every  part  is  very  good,  but  the 
finishing  is  too  fine  ;  this  defect  constitutes 
R.  Westall’s  worst  sin, — a  prettiness 
which  ill-suits  to  the  nature  and  size  of 
such  subjects. 

326.  Portrait  of  J.  Carpue,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  S.  J.  Stump. — Mr.  Stump  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  the  original.  It  is  like  the 
learned  gentleman,  but  would  bear  to  be 
more  like  ;  and  to  constitute  a  good  por¬ 
trait  painter,  good  management  in  position 
and  light  and  shade,  and  good  colouring, 
are  as  essential  as  a  faithful  likeness. 

(To  be  continued.)  C.  H. 


art)f  Xote  auoofe. 


an  Hebrew’s  jest. 

We  find  the  following  anecdote  told 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  writer  of  the 
12th  century,  who  says,  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  Rufus,  “  A  certain  Jew 
having  the  honour  about  this  time  to 
travel  towards  Shrewsbury,  in  company 
with  Richard  Peche,  (sin)  Archdeacon 
of  Malpas,  (bad-steps)  in  Cheshire,  and 
a  reverend  Dean,  whose  name  was  De- 
ville,  amongst  other  discourse  which 
they  condescended  to  entertain  him 
with,  the  Archdeacon  told  him,  that 
his  jurisdiction  was  so  large,  as  to  reach 
fmm  a  place  called  Ill-street,  all  along 
till  they  came  to  Malpas,  and  took  in 
a  very  wide  circumference  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  To  which  the  infidel,  being  more 
witty  than  wise,  immediately  replied, 
f  Say  you  so.  Sir  ?  God  grant  me  then 
a  good  deliverance  !  for  it  seems,  I  am 
riding  in  a  country  where  sin  is  the 
Archdeacon,  and  the  Devil  himself  the 
Dean,  where  the  entrance  into  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  is  Ill-street,  and  the  goingr  forth 
from  it  Bad-steps,  alluding  to  the  French 
words,  Peche  and  Malpas. 

METHODISTS. 

This  sect  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
its  founder,  the  Reverend  John  Wesley, 
which  happened  in  his  88th  year,  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1791,  possessed  in  the 
British  dominions  no  less  than  308 
preachers,  and  in  the  United  States,  198  ; 
the  number  of  members  at  that  time  in 
the  British  dominions,  amounted  to 
76,968,  and  the  United  States  contained 
43,233.  The  return  of  the  conference 
in  July  1816,  exhibited  the  great  progress 
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of  the  sect  at  that  period.  There  were  then 
953  travelling  preachers,  and  241,310 
members  in  Great  Britain  and  its  depend¬ 
encies  ;  704  preaching  in  America,  and 
211,165  members.  The  increase  in  the 
year  1817  in  Great  Britain ,  was  supposed 
to  be  about  10,000. 


SUCKING  THE  MONKEY. 

This  practice  is  very  common.  Per¬ 
sons  who  are  fond  of  getting  liquor  at  the 
expence  of  others,  take  every  opportunity 
of  e  sucking  the  monkey.’  This  means  the 
boring  a  hole  with  a  gimlet  in  a  keg,  or 
barrel,  and  putting  a  straw  therein,  to  suck 
out  any  quantity,  at  any  given  time.  Per¬ 
sons  who  are  accustomed  to  receive  real 
Devonshire  Cider,  or  genuine  Wiltshire 
Ale,  or  the  pure  Geneva  in  London,  ex¬ 
perience  the  liberties  those  take,  who 
f  suck  the  monkey,’  by  either  liberally 
diminishing  the  quantity,  or  diluting  it 
with  water  on  the  road,  so  as  to  make  the 
quantity  what  the  quality  should  be.  It 
is  generally  believed,  that  the  origin  of  the 
term  f  sucking  the  monkey,’  is  derived 
from  the  prolific  invention  of  a  black,  who 
in  order  to  find  an  excuse  to  the  captain 
for  his  being  caught  lying  with  the  favo¬ 
rite  monkey,  so  often  near  the  rum  pun¬ 
cheons  on  board,  from  which  he  daily 
drank,  said, — Massa — you  ask  what 
Mungo  do  here  ? — Do  here,  massa  ?  You 
say  monkey  hab  de  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness,  massa — Mungo  like  dat  milk,  massa 
— and  Mungo  suck  de  monkey,  massa. 
Dat’s  all.”  P. 

SINGULAR  PHRASES.— (ORIGINAL.) 

Cosherings.- — These  were  visitations 
and  progresses  made  by  the  lord  and  his 
followers  among  his  tenants,  wherein  he 
ate  them  out  of  house  and  home. 

Biscot ,  (By  his  cot.) — A  fine  of  two¬ 
pence  for  every  perch  of  land,  to  be  paid 
in  default  of  repairing  ditches,  banks,  &c. 

Cosier. — A  botcher  ;  as, f  do  you  make 
an  alehouse  of  my  Lady’s  house,  that  ye 
squeak  out  your  cosier  catches  without 
any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice  V 

Cay  Is  and  Cloysh. — Two  games  de¬ 
clared  unlawful  by  the  statute  33  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  9,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
frays  and  accidents  they  hurled  in  society, 
by  their  force  and  intemperate  use. 

Bannesdoume,  (now  Lands-downe — 
Lansdown,)  a  hill  so  called  over  a  little 
village  near  Bath,  where  the  Saxons,  44th 
year  after  their  coming  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  were  overthrown  by  King  Arthur, 

Divelin,  (now  Dublin.) — In  Ireland, 
where  the  devil  is  said  by  Pat  Murphy  to 
have  invented  a  diving-bell  for  the  sup¬ 
pers  of  those  who  say  their  prayers  every 
night  with  fish  in  their  throats.  Joida. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

Ostentation — We  extract  the  following 
from  Mr.  Cobbett’s  new  work,  “  Advice 
to  Young  Men.”  “  Extravagance  in 
dress,”  he  says,  <f  in  the  haunting  of 
play-houses,  in  horses,  in  every  thing 
else,  is  to  be  avoided,  and,  in  youths  and 
young  men,  extravagance  in  dress  parti¬ 
cularly.  This  sort  of  extravagance,  this 
waste  of  money  on  the  decoration  of  the 
body,  arises  solely  from  vanity,  and  from 
vanity  of  the  most  contemptible  sort.  It 
arises  from  the  notion  that  all  the  people 
in  the  street,  for  instance,  will  be  looking 
at  you  as  soon  as  you  walk  out ;  [and 
that  they  will,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
think  the  better  of  you  on  account  of  your 
fine  dress.  Never  was  notion  more  false. 
All  the  sensible  people,  that  happen  to  see 
you,  will  think  nothing  at  all  about  you  : 
those  who  are  filled  with  the  same  vain 
notion  as  you  are,  will  perceive  your  at¬ 
tempt  to  impose  on  them,  and  will  despise 
you  accordingly  :  rich  people  will  wholly 
disregard  you,  and  you  will  be  envied  and 
hated  by  those  who  have  the  same  vanityr 
that  you  have,  without  the  means  of  gra¬ 
tifying  it.  Dress  should  be  suited  to  your 
rank  and  station  :  a  surgeon  or  physician 
should  not  dress  like  a  carpenter  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  tradesman,  a 
merchant’s  clerk,  or  clerk  of  any  kind, 
or  why  a  shopkeeper,  or  manufacturer, 
or  even  a  merchant — no  reason  at 
all — why  any  of  these  should  dress  in 
an  expensive  manner.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose,  that  they  derive 
any  advantage  from  exterior  decoration. 
Men  are  estimated  by’  other  men  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  capacity  and  willingness  to 
be  in  some  way  or  other  useful ;  and, 
though,  with  the  foolish  and  vain  part  of 
women ,  fine  clothes  frequently  do  some¬ 
thing,  yet,  the  greater  part  of  that  sex  are 
much  too  penetrating  to  draw  their  con¬ 
clusions  solely  from  the  outside  show  of  a 
man  ;  they  look  deeper,  and  find  other 
criterions  whereby  to  judge.  And,  after 
all,  if  the  fine  clothes  obtain  you  a  wife, 
will  they  bring  you,  in  that  wife,  fruga¬ 
lity,  good  sense ,  and  that  sort  of  attach¬ 
ment  that  is  likely  to  be  lasting  ?  Natural 
beauty  of  person  is  quite  another  thing  ; 
this  always  has,  it  always  will,  and  must 
have,  some  weight  even  with  men,  and 
great  weight  with  women.  But  this  does 
not  want  to  be  set  off  by  expensive  cloths. 
Female  eyes  are,  in  such  cases,  very 
sharp  ;  they  can  discover  beauty  though 
half  hidden  by  beard,  and  even  by  dirt 
and  surrounded  by  rags ;  and,  take  this 
as  a  secret  worth  half  a  fortune  to  you, 
that  women,  however  personally  vain  they 
may  be  themselves,  despise  personal  va¬ 
nity  in  men.” 
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SINGULAR  MOUNTAIN  IN  PORTUGAL. 

In  the  province  of  Eutre-Minhoe  Douro, 
there  is  a  mountain  called  Stells,  which  is 
remarkable  for  one  thing  not  easy  to  be 
accounted  for.  On  the  top  of  it  there  is 
a  lake  in  which  the  wrecks  of  ships, 
broken  pieces  of  masts,  shrouds,  and  even 
anchors,  are  found — though  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  at  least  twelve  leagues  from  the 
sea. 


When  Oliver  Cromwell  first  coined  his 
money,  an  old  cavalier,  looking  upon  one 
of  the  new  pieces,  read  this  inscription  on 
one  side,  ic  God  with  us,”  on  the  other, 
“  The  Commonwealth  of  England,” — i(  I 
see,”  said  he,  “  God  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  are  on  different  sides.”  J.  W.  B. 


MAN. 

Every  man  is  a  republic  in  miniature, 
and  although  very  limited  in  its  parts, 
yet  very  difficult  to  govern.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  a  little  world,  having  life  like 
the  brutes,  and  reason  like  the  angels,  it 
seems  as  though  all  were  happily  united 
in  him.  He  can  traverse  the  vast  uni¬ 
verse,  comprehend  the  present,  past,  and 
future  ;  in  him  are  the  principles  of  life 
and  death,  light  and  darkness  ;  in  him, 
also,  are  united  the  most  contrary  ele¬ 
ments,  and  most  incompatible  qualities. 

N.  N. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  present  House  of  Commons  con¬ 
sists  of  no  less  than  89  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers,  viz  : — Eight  Admirals  and 
sixteen  Captains,  twenty-five  Generals, 
and  thirty-eight  Colonels  and  Majors ; 
forming  together,  about  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  representation  of  Britain. 


Cug iotng  of  QfTartoug 
Couutmg. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  GENTOOS  IN  HONOUR  OF 
THE  ARECA  TREE. 

At  Narwar,  in  India,  the  Genloos  cele¬ 
brate  a  singular  festival  in  the  month  of 
February,  in  honour  of  the  Areca  Tree, 
the  nut  of  which  is  so  much  used  in  In- 
doostan.  The  manner  of  observing  the 
ceremony  is  as  follows.  A  hole  is  made 
in  the  ground,  into  which  the  brahmin 
throws  money,  arecas,  flowers,  and  san¬ 
dal-wood,  whilst  the  devotees  hoist  an 
areca  tree,  calling  aloud  Olli ,  olli.  They 
offer  this  tree  to  their  <c  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  all  the  gods,”  then  sit  down 
under  its  shade,  continuing  to  cry  Olli,  olli. 
To  this  tree  numerous  presents  are  offered, 
candles  lighted,  and  adorations  paid  as  to 
a  divine  thing.  When  this  divinity  has 
been  sufficiently  adored,  it  is  reduced  to 
ashes  ;  a  new  tree  is  hoisted,  and  carried 
through  the  city,  amid  the  songs  and  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  women  and  children, 
and  the  festival  terminates.  R.J. 


King 


WALLER. 

Charles  the  Second,  after  the 
Restoration,  told  Waller  the  Poet, 
that  he  had  made  better  verses,  and  said 
finer  things  of  Cromwell  than  of  him. 
“  That  may  very  well  be,”  replied  Wal¬ 
ler,  “  for  poets  generally  succeed  better 
in  imaginary  things,  than  in  real  ones.” 

-  H.  B.  A. 


A  NEW  ONE. 

Q.  Why  is  an  indifferent  person  like 
an  Evangelist  sitting  by  the  fire  ? — A.  Be¬ 
cause  he  is  Luke-warm.  P.  R.  J. 


MARCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

In  a  new  Patent  f  Burgess’  Sociable 
Epsom  coach,’  with  a  wheel  on  each  side, 
a  wheel  in  front,  and  one  behind,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accurate  description  is  elegantly 
painted,  ‘  Licensed  to  carry  not  exceeding 
Fife- teen.’  - 

SHERIDAN 

Having  to  attend  a  large  meeting,  did  not 
make  his  appearance  till  late,  when  he 
found  the  room  full,  and  every  seat  occu¬ 
pied  ;  after  a  little  hesitation,  he  said, — 
Will  any  gentleman  move  that  I  take 
the  chair  ?”  -  C.  H. 

SHARP  REPLY. 

A  profligate  young  nobleman,  being  in 
company  with  some  sober  people,  desired 
leave  to  toast  the  devil.  The  gentleman 
who  sat  next  to  him,  said,  “  He  had  no 
objection  to  any  of  his  lordship’s  friends.” 

- —  H.  B.  A. 

EPIGRAM, 

On  Stone  the  Single  Stick  Player  not  giving 
blood. 

“  Blood  for  blood,”  is  an  adage  acknowledged 
and  known ; 

But  why  marvel  ? — Ye  cannot — get  “  blood  of  a 
Stone  ?”  P. 


Alphonsias,  King  of  Arragon,  used  to 
say,  there  were  four  things  the  better  for 
age  ;  “  Old  wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to 
drink,  old  friends  to  trust,  and  old  books 
to  read.”  N.  N. 


POPULATION. 

The  conduct  of  a  state  which  encour¬ 
ages  population,  without  providing  addi¬ 
tional  means  of  subsistence  for  the  people, 
is  like  the  conduct  of  a  farmer,  who  mul¬ 
tiplies  his  flocks  without  providing  any 
increase  of  pasturage. 
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DATE. 
June  10 


-  11 


-  12 

-  la 

-  14 

-  15 

-  16 


asiH  COt*oiroIo0K» 


DAYS, 


Wed. 


DIARY. 


St.  Margaret. 
High  Water, 
j»7m  after  8  mor, 
28 -  9  aft. 


DATE. 


June  10 


Thurs  St.  Barnaby, 

stoned  1st  cen. 
Sun  j  is  46m  aft  8 
set  14  - 8 


Frid. 


Sat. 


SUN. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


St.  John  hermit. 

Died  ad.  1479. 
High  Water, 

10m  aft.  11  mor. 
41 - 11  aft. 

St  Anthony  of 
Padua  d.  1231. 

Trinity  Sunday. 
less  forthe  day 
1  c.  Genesis  mor, 

IS - aft. 

St  Basil  the  Great 


St  Vitus  &  others- 
mar.  at  Lucania, 
4th  cen. 

Sun  ris  44m  aft  3 

set  16  - - 8 

St  Aurelian  Abp. 

d.  ad.  552. 
High  Water, 
16m.  after  2  mot 
37  -  aft. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


11 


12 


13 


14 


16 


Our  Saint  was  niece  to  St.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  grand-daughter  to  Edward  Ironsides.  At  the 
age  of  24  years,  she  became  the  wife  of  King 
Malcolm,  and  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scotland  in 
1070.  Her  reign  was  marked  with  the  greatest 
charity  and  benevolence  to  all  her  subjects,  by 
whom  she  was  universally  beloved.  This  pious 
woman  died  in  1093,  jbt.  47. 

312. — On  this  day  is  recorded  the  division  of  Eng* 
land  into  three  provinces,  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  to  whom  may 
be  attributed  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  pure 
faith  to  the  Roman  provinces.  Britain  was  not  the 
last  to  embrace  Christianity,  for  we  find  previous 
to  this  sera,  a  British  lady,  who  had  been  a  prose¬ 
lyte  to  that  holy  religion,  accused  of  having  im¬ 
bibed  a  strange  and  foreign  superstition,  and  tried 
for  it  according  to  the  use  of  the  ancients,  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband’s  relations.  But  as  it  did 
not  appear  that  she  had.  been  guilty  of  any  immo¬ 
rality,  she  was  acquitted,  and  restored  to  honour 
and  her  friends. 

In  this  century  flourished  the  monastery  of  Bangor, 
near  Chester,  which  contained  upwards  of  2000 
monks,  who,  instead  of  living  upon  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours,  supported  themselves  by 
their  agricultural  exertions. 

St.  Burnaby's  Day  was  anciently  a  great  festival 
among  the  English  people.  The  almost  nightless 
day  of  the  solstitial  season,  already  begun,  was, 
and  is  still  sung  in  tbe  following  whimsical  dis¬ 
tich, — “  Barnaby  Bright^  Barnaby  Bright, 

The  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night-” 
On  the  evening  of  this  day,  great  bonfires  used 
to  be  lighted,  as  well  as  on  that  of  St..  John  the 
Baptist,  (tor  an  account  of  which  festival  see  p. 
270  of  No.  72,  present  vol.)  Garlands  of  roses, 
of  lavender,  of  rosemary,  and  of  Woodroof,  used 
to  be  worn  and  applied  to  decorate  churches  on 
St  Barnaby’s  Day,  as  we  find  by  many  old  entries 
and  church  books.  We  also  find  entries  of  money 
paid  for  Woodroof  on  St.  Barnabas’  Day  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Gerard  the  old  her¬ 
balist,  mentions  Woodroof  as  being  valuable  to 
put  in  wine  to  make  a  man  merry,  and  to  be  good 
for  the  heart  and  liver. 

Anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  James  II.  whom  he  accom- 
panied  in  his  flight  from  England.  The  duke  was 
killed  during  a  visit"  to  the  south  trenches  at  the 
siege  of  Philipsburgh  near  Spire  in  Germany,  bv  a 
cannon-ball,  while  standing  between  his  2  sons. 

Married  at  Canterbury  on  this  day,  King  Charles  I. 
to  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France. 

This  saint  filled  the  station  of  Bishop  of  Csesaria  for 
a  space  of  eight  years  till  his  death,  which  took, 
place  a.d.  379,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  city. 

Fought  on  this  day  the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby,  be¬ 
tween  the  army  of  Charles  I.  and  that  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious.  In 
this  conflict  Charles  lost  all  his  foot,  artillery  and 
arms,  &c.  together  with  his  cabinet  of  papers. 

1828.-— A  dreadful  accident  happened  this  day  in  the 
church  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Scotland,  by  the  falling  of 
a  gallery  during  the  assemblage  of  a  large  con¬ 
course  of  persons  to  hear  a  discourse  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Irving.  Between  30  &  40  persons  were  killed. 

On  this  day,  Henry  VII.  defeated  at  Stoke,  near 
Newark,  tbe  impostor  Lambert  Simnei,  who  fell 
into  the  king’s  hands.  His  life  was  spared  by  the 
victor,  who  to  render  him  an  object  of  contempt, 
made  him  first  his  scullion,  and  afterwards  his 
falconer. 
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See  page  3/2. 
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THE  PIMENTO  FAMILY; 

OR ,  ' 

SPOILED  CHILDREN.* 


Sir  Peter  Pimento  is  an  eminent 
West  India  merchant,  remarkable  for 
coolness  of  temper  both  as  merchant  and 
husband  ;  Lady  P.  (erewhile  Miss  Pene¬ 
lope  Harpoon,  and  daughter  of  a  Green¬ 
land  trader)  is,  on  the  contra^,  remark¬ 
able  for  a  sort  of  pepperiness  of  temper, 
which  acquired  her  the  reputation  of  a 
vixen  whilst  yet  a  mere  minx,  a  virago 
when  a  virgin,  and  a  Xantippe  now  she 
is  a  wife.  Her  absolute  “  shall ”  was  a 
fiat  not  to  be  contravened  in  Lothbury 
during  her  maidenage,  nor  in  Finsbury- 
square,  in  her  wifeage  ;  at  least  by  beings 
bearing  as  little  gall  about  them  as  the 
humble  and  peace-loving  Sir  Peter.  If 
clerk  or  cook,  house-maid  or  nurse-maid, 
exhibited  the  slightest  spice  of  opposition 
to  the  home  administration,  the  house  was 
dissolved  sine  die,  and  the  malcontents 


*  Old  Monthly  Mag-. 

Fol.  III.  2  B 


expelled,  to  find  new  constituents,  if  they 
could. 

Sir  Peter,  in  the  three  preparatory  years 
of  his  wedded  infelicity,  was,  on  three 
several  occasions,  made  happy,  though 
exceedingly  incommoded,  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  to  be  the 
olive-branches  of  his  table.  A  hundred 
humble  names  were,  with  all  proper  sub¬ 
mission,  suggested  by  Sir  Peter,  as  cog¬ 
nomens  for  the  crude  Pimentos,  but  were 
all  and  severally  over-ruled  by  the  abso¬ 
lute  “  it  shall  not  be”  of  his  lady  ;  and, 
accordingly,  young  Pimento,  No.  1,  was 
christened  Alfred  ;  No.  2,  Augustus ; 
and  No.  3,  Amarantha,  because  she  had 
been  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Deputy  Do- 
grove  (who  was  cultivating  botany)  to  be 
the  flower  of  the  Pimentos.  Sir  Peter 
would  have  preferred  the  plain  English 
triumvirate  of  John,  George  and  Betty; 
but  when  he  muttered,  rather  than  audibly 
expressed,  his  “  three  wishes”  on  that 
important  head,  a  toss  of  another  head,  a 
dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  and  a  frown, 
put  down  the  ineffectual  opposition  ;  and 
the  quiet-loving  merchant  succumbed 
away  from  the  pertinaciousness  of  his 
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spouse  to  the  price-current,  and  the  aver¬ 
ages  of  rums,  sugars,  gingers,  and  arrow- 
root. 

Twelve  years  passed,  and  the  young 
Pimentos  really  began  to  grow  very 
interesting”  at  the  dinner-parties  with 
which  the  hospitable  merchant  entertained 
his  friends  during  school  vacations,  that 
the  juveniles  might  see  something  of  the 
■world,  and  the  world  see  something  of  the 
juveniles.  Master  Alfred  could  rant  the 
soliloquies  in  Douglas,  and,  to  shew  the 
versatility  of  his  genius,  perform  “  Little 
Pickle,”  with  an  additional  scene  (got  up 
by  Lady  Pimento  herself,  who  began  to 
betray  symptoms  of  blue- ism),  in  which 
he  set  fire  to  a  chintz  curtain,  broke  some 
china  chimney-ornaments,  upset  a  dumb¬ 
waiter,  and  fired  a  cracker  under  the  chair 
of  his  indulgent  papa.  The  several  par¬ 
ties  who  were  made  auditors  of  his  pranks, 
pronounced  him  to  be  a  prodigy  in  mis¬ 
chief  ;  Lady  P.  was  delighted ;  while  the 
“  judicious”  Sir  Peter  grieved. 

Master  Augustus  was  also  a  prodigy, 
but  in  another  line.  He  could  hit  the 
house-cat  on  the  nose  with  a  blunt  arrow 
five  times  out  of  ten,  and  strike  an  egg  out 


of  a  breakfast-cup  once  out  of  twice,  if 
he  did  not  break  both  cup  and  egg  at  the 
first  five.  It  was,  indeed,  prophesied  by 
the  sporting  part  of  the  city,  that  he  must 
ultimately  become  the  first  shot  of  his 
day. 

Miss  Amarantha  was  the  the  third  pro¬ 
digy — a  musical  and  metrical  prodigy. 
In  her  eleventh  summer,  she  could  make 
verses  ;  and,  in  her  twelfth,  marry  metre 
to  music,  but,  like  most  early  marriages, 
they  jangled  most  deplorably.  Her  mas¬ 
ter,  Signor  Soprano,  pronounced  her,  as 
well  as  he  could  express  his  flattery,  to  be 
<f  a  Billington  in  the  bud,”  and  her  lady¬ 
ship,  as  sugars  were  te  looking  up”  in  the 
market,  raised  the  professor’s  salary  half- 
a-guinea  per  quarter. 

Under  the  instruction  of  the  Signor, 
Miss  Amarantha  had  already  began  to 
scream  out  “  sounds  it  was  a  misery  to 
hear,”  and  thump  the  piano  in  such  a 
manner  as  was  barbarous  to  behold.  Di 
placer,  and  Una  voce  poco  fa,,  filled  the 
town-house  in  Finsbury  with  ie  discords 
dire,”  the  superflux  half  filling  the  area 
forming  the  square,  and  frightening  that 
merchant*  congregating  spot  (i  from  its 
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propriety.”  Lady  P.,  however,  and  her 
coterie  were  delighted  to  observe  the  de¬ 
votion  with  which  the  young  lady  went 
through  the  rudimentary  martyrdom  of 
her  musical  education. 

I  have  foredated  a  principal  incident  in 
my  history  ;  for  it  was  at  this  era  that 
Peter  Pimento,  Esquire,  became  Sir 
Peter  Pimento,  Knight.  He  had  been 
elected  Sheriff  of  London  ;  and  an  address 
of  congratulation  about  something  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  intoxicating  honour  of 
knighthood.  Then  it  was  that  the  Pi¬ 
mentos  “  looked  up  and  Sir  Peter, 
after  much  special  pleading,  for  the  sake 
of  that  peace  of  which,  as  sheriff,  he  was 
a  public  conservator,  reluctantly  agreed 
that  a  more  fashionable  house,  and  a  more 
fashionable  neighbourhood,  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  double  dignitaries  of  sheriff 
and  knight.  Accordingly,  the  Pimentos 
emigrated  to  Portland- place.  Sir  Peter, 
however,  soon  discovered  that  a  residence 
so  situated  was  too  far  from  the  city  for 
commerce,  and  too  near  for  the  country 
air.  One  horn  of  this  dilemma  wras  soon 
gilt  over  :  Lady  P.  insisted  upon  a  second 
carriage.  The  merchant  demurred,  but 
in  vain  :  it  was  ordered  from  Birch,  Prince 
Leopold’s  builder ;  and  Lady  P.  and 
Miss  Amarantha  kept  it  in  activity,-— 
first,  by  shopping-expeditions,  about  the 
West  End,  in  the  morning, — and,  se¬ 
condly,  by  putting  in  appearances  in  the 
Park  two  hours  before  dinner.  Sir  P. 
complained,  and  was  told  he  could  well 
afford  a  third  carriage,  for  *'c  ginger  was 
in  demand.”— Anything  for  a  quiet 
life,”  thought  Sir  P.  ;  and  a  third  car¬ 
riage  was  placed  on  the  stocks.  Lady  P. 
then  discovered  that  her  “  dear  Alfred” 
could  not  positively  take  rank  wiih  the 
young  nobility  with  whom  he  had  bowed 
himself  into  acquaintance,  if  he  was  not 
allowed  a  cabriolet.  Here  Sir  Peter  did 
venture  to  rebel  so  far  as  to  lift  his  eye¬ 
brows  in  astonishment ;  and  a  ((  D- — n  it. 
Madam,  this  is  too  much  !”  and  a  positive 
“  No  1”  had  half-escaped  his  lips,  when 
the  lady  informed  him,  in  her  peremptory 
way,  that  opposition  was  useless — it  was 
necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  family  ; 
that  she  had  ordered  Birch  to  build  a 
curricle  for  the  iS  dear  boy  ;”  and  that, 
if  Sir  Peter  refused  the  expense,  she  would 
sustain  it  out  of  her  private  purse,  for  she 
was  determined  that  f£  the  Pimentos  should 
look  up.”  Sir  P.  gave  an  audible 
<f  humph  1”  whistled  a  variation  on  a 
favourite  air ;  and  then,  buttoning  up 
his  coat  to  the  collar,  walked  as  coolly 
as  he  could  to  Cornhill.  Fortunately  for 
his  peace  of  mind,  good  tidings  from 
Lloyd’s  met  him  there,  and&he  began  to 
think  it  not  impossible  that  a  merchant, 
whose  profits  were  twenty  thousand  per 


annum,  might  sustain  the  rise  in  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Lady  P.  and  her  “  dear”  Al¬ 
fred.  But  he  had,  for  the  hour,  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  had  also  a  “  dear  Augus¬ 
tus.”  The  last  named  young  gentleman 
had  lately  made  a  match  with  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Wingpigeon,  and,  presuming  on  the 
reputation  acquired  in  the  precincts  of 
Finsbury,  had  staked  a  cool  thousand  on 
the  issue,  which  the  noble  destroyer  of 
doves  very  shortly  brought  down  in  bills 
at  six  months. 

ee  Very  well,”  said  Sir  Peter,  when  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  his  son’s  ex¬ 
ploit— I  had' fixed  just  that  sum  for  his 
education  at  Oxford  :  I  perceive  that  it 
is  already  finished.— -Here,  Lady  Pi¬ 
mento,  is  a  cheque  for  the  trifle,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  consider  it if  I  had 
many  such  sons,  such  trifles  would  soon 
make  me  a  broken  merchant.”  A  lucky 
speculation,  the  next  day,  restored  the 
worthy  knight  to  his  usual  placid  state  ; 
and  he  began,  philosophically,  to  con¬ 
sider  children  as  a  sort  of  commercial 
venture,  which  might  turn  out  fortunate, 
pay  the  outfit,  and  reward  the  under¬ 
writers  for  the  risk ;  or  the  reverse- 
just  as  sf  the  Fates  and  Sisters  three,  and 
suchlike  destinies”  decreed. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Lady  P.  was 
struck  with  the  discovery  that  it  was  high 
time  the  interesting  and  accomplished 
Amarantha  should  be  brought  out.  Her 
father  listened,  in  his  usual  serene  way, 
to  the  suggestions  of  her  lady  mother  ; 
and,  as  he  dared  not  demur,  the  thing 
was  set  about  with  becoming  spirit ;  and 
routs,  balls,  and,  to  complete  all,  a 
morning  concert,  made  Portland-place 
one  universal  chaos  of  carriages,  com¬ 
pany,  and  confusion.  The  young  lady 
was,  indeed,  brought  out  to  some  pur¬ 
pose  ;  for,  at  the  close  of  the  morning 
concert,  she  was  discovered  to  be  missing, 
and  no  one  knew  how  ;  but  a  polite  note, 
left  on  her  dressing-table,  informed  her 
expectant  parents  that  she  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  runaway  young  ladies — via 
Gretna  Green  ;  the  companion  of  her 
flight  being  the  Signor  Soprano,  who 
had  conferred  on  the  concert  the  honour 
of  his  voice.  Sir  Peter  stared,  and  looked 
puzzled,  as  well  he  might,  and  Lady  P., 
for  once,  seemed  baffled  and  confounded. 

‘“'This  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
teaching  a  merchant’s  daughter  the  trills 
and  tricks  of  an  opera-singer !”  said  Sir 
Peter,  with  a  groan  : — <£  Lady  P.,  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  with  her  choice, 
and  gratified  by  this  result  of  your  pre¬ 
cepts  ?”  Lady  P.  did  not  look  as  if  she 
was  ;  but  there  was  no  knowing,  for  Sig¬ 
nor  Soprano  was  one  of  Lady  P.’s  “  dear 
creatures.” 

Ci  Surely  every  thing  that  could  tend 
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to  deprive  a  father  of  pride  and  comfort 
in  his  children,  has  happened  tome!” 
sighed  out  the  merchant,  as  he  stepped 
out  of  doors,  on  his  wav  to  the  City  ; 
but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  ledger, 
as  will  be  hereafter  seen.  However,  to 
throw  a  little  sunshine  over  that  hour  of 
unhappiness  to  the  father,  the  merchant 
received  the  news  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
“the  good  ship  Amarantha,”  with  a  fine 
cargo,  “  all  well !” 

“  Ah  !”  sighed  Sir  Peter,  “  the  winds 
and  waves  are  more  obedient  to  my 
wishes,  than  my  children !”  With  a 
lighter  heart  he  transacted  the  business 
of  the  day,  and  returned  home  at  five. 
A  mob  was  about  the  door,  a  cabriolet 
broken,  and  a  beautiful  bay  bleeding  at 
the  knees,  told  what  had  happened.  He 
rushed  in  :  Lady  P.  met  him  at  the  stair- 
foot. —  “  Oh,  Sir  Peter !  Sir  Peter  !” 
exclaimed  she,  and  fainted. 

“  What  new  horror  have  I  next  to  en 
dure  V*  demanded  the  anxious  father,  as 
his  usual  healthy  hue  forsook  his  face. 
It  was  explained  to  him,  as  tenderly  as 
possible,  that,  whilst  Mr.  Alfred  was 
“  airing”  Mademoiselle  Pirouette,  the 
Opera-dancer — with  whom,  it  then  came 
out,  he  had  “  an  affair  of  the  heart” — 
the  bay,  being  high-bred,  had  taken 
fright  at  the  red  coat  and  wooden  legs 
of  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  near  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  plunging  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  “  Ha-ha  !”  had  broken  its 
knees,  the  cabriolet,  Mr.  Alfred’s  head, 
and  Mademoiselle  Pirouette’s  ankle. — 
Here  Lady  P  recovered,  and  after  lis¬ 
tening,  with  more  patience  than  usual, 
to  the  lecture  which  her  worthy  husband 
delivered  on  the  fashionable  follies  which 
he  could  foresee  were  destined  to  ruin 
him  and  his  children.  Lady  P.  commen¬ 
ced  a  reply  equally  eloquent,  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  her  “  dear  Alfred.”  His  errors 
were  the  errors  of  a  young  man  of  fashion, 
indications  of  the  esprit  de  corps — signs 
of  a  noble  ambition  to  be  one  of  the 
haut  Ion.  “  And  pray,  Sir  Peter,” 
inquired  the  lady,  to  clinch  the  matter, 
“  were  you  never]  guilty  of  any  fashion¬ 
able  follies,  when  you  were  a  young 
man  ?” — “  None,  Madam,”  replied  the 
husband,  “  save  going,  once  in  the 
season,  to  Vauxhall,  and  twice  or  thrice 
to  the  theatres :  these  were  follies  suffi¬ 
cient  to  season  a  year.  But  now - ” 

Lady  P.  cut  short  the  comparison  by 
a  second  query  : — “  And  were  you  never 
guilty  of  a  worse  folly  ?” — ' “  Yes,  Ma¬ 
dam,”  replied  the  husband.  — *f  And 
pray  what  might  that  be?”  further  in¬ 
quired  the  lady. — “1  married  you ,  Ma¬ 
dam!”  answered  Sir  Peter.  And  here 
Lady  P.  who  had  become  a  patroness 
of  nerves ,  fainted  again,  and  was  car¬ 


ried  by  her  women  to  her  bed-chamber. 
Sir  Peter  then  took  the  road  to  his  son’s 
dressing-room. 

On  entering,  he  found  the  valet  bath¬ 
ing  the  head  of  his  heir-apparent  with 
Eau-de-Cologne  ;  and,  truly,  when  the 
father  looked  in  his  face,  he  might  well 
seem,  as  he  was,  puzzled,  and  some¬ 
what  dubious  whether  the  good  Sama¬ 
ritans  who  had  brought  him  home  had 
not  brought  some  other  unhappy  father’s 
“  dear  Alfred,”  for  he  could  not  recog¬ 
nize  a  single  feature  in  his  face. 

“  Good  Heaven  !”  groaned  the  afflict¬ 
ed  father,  “that  young  men  should  thus 
wantonly  risk  limb  and  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  fashion  !”  He  then  gave  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  tender  directions  that  “  he  should 
be  well  looked  to  and  wiping  the 
moisture  of  anxiety  from  his  forehead, 
stept  softly  out  of  the  room,  to  visit  his 
least  patient  patient,'  Lady  P.  He  knock¬ 
ed  gently  at  the  door,  and  then  entered  ; 
but  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  “the” 
Piroutte  in  his  lady’s  bed,  and  Lady  P. 
on  an  ottoman,  not  quite  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  her  nerves,  yet  sufficiently 
so  to  command  Sir  Peter  to  leave  the 
chamber  “  for  a  brute  as  he  was 
which  he,  as  a  husband  should,  did,  and, 
in  a  minute  more,  the  house. 

He  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  stable- 
keeper  of  whom  the  bay  had  been  hired, 
who  very  doggedly  desired  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  mare,  for  she 
was  beyond  repair  ?  “  Shoot  her  at 

once,  out  of  her  misery,”  said  Sir  Peter, 
“and,  if  you  have  a  second  bullet  dis¬ 
engaged,  do  me  the  same  favour,  and 
put  down  another  hundred  to  your  bill !” 
— “  Perhaps,  Sir  Peter,  you  will  oblige 
me  with  your  cheque  for  one  hundred 
now  for  the  bay  ?”  Sir  Peter  hesitated 
a  moment ;  “  I’ll  see  the  damage  done 

first,  if'you  please,  Mr. - Mr. - 

Good  morning.  Sir !” — and  he  bowed 
the  trickster  from  the  door,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  City. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  HOUR  GLASS. 
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SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY.* 

“  Utilissimns  ad  autorein  de  singulis  artibus 
liberalibus  sententiam  capiendam.” 

Like  the 

Bright  sun  that  travels  through  the  day,  and 
sinks 

Below  th’  horizon  in  a  sphere  of  glory. 

He  shone  ;  and,  in  his  setting,  left  behind. 
Departed  mem’ries  of  his  chemic  art. — 

Like  the  magician’s  rod  whate’er  he  touch’d 


*  He  died  at  Geneva  oh  the  30th  of  last 
month. 
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Became  more  palpable  to  wond’ring  eyes  j 
And,  by  a  strong  intelligence  inspired. 

He  bore  the  ark  of  Knowledge  o’er  the  seas 
Of  intellectual  warfare.  Long  his  name 
Will,  with  his  deeds,  be  heard  in  British  land, 
And  echoed  through  the  World.  The  Alche¬ 
mist, 

First,  chief,  and  wisest,  in  our  time  5 — he 
wrought 

Discoveries,  and  improvements  made.  The 
good 

Of  ail  mankind  his  object — may  reward 
Be  his,  who,  in  a  foreign  clime,  obeyed 
The  voice  of  Nature  ! — May  that  “  Safety 
Lamp,” 

Which  guides  the  seaman  from  the  ocean’s 
gulf. 

Shoals,  quicksands,  rocks,  and  elemental  dan- 
_  ger,— 

Direct  his  spirit  to  the  Heaven’s  throne 
Of  infinite  beatitude  !  S.A.N.D. 


A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 


The  following 


interesting 


passage. 


explaining,  by  the  application  of  eastern 
customs  existing  in  modern  times,  a  sin¬ 
gular  incident  that  took  place  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  fatal  illness  of  Alexander, 
viz.  the  Greek  slave’s  seating  himself  on 
the  royal  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  guards, 
we  extract  from  the  new  Biography  of 
the  Macedonian  hero,  Alexander,  which 
forms  No.  III.  of  the  Family  Library. 
— The  author  of  the  very  valuable 
work  before  us  is  the  Rev.  J.  Williams, 
Vicar  of  Lampeter,  whose  great  classical 
attainments  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
one  of  the  most  excellent  little  books  of 
the  present  day — one  that  may  be  read, 
by  all  classes  with  pleasure  and  profit : 
indeed  a  Life  of  Alexander,  written  with 
that  conciseness  which  the  memory  can 
easily  retain,  has  long  been  a  desideratum, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  one  so  ably  and 
usefully  supplied. 

“  A  few  days  before  the  last  illness  of 
Alexander,  he  was  busily  employed  in 
superintending  the  formation  of  his  new 
corps.  The  tent,  which  was  his  favourite 
residence,  was  erected  on  the  plain  ;  and 
in  front  was  placed  the  throne,  whence 
he  could  inspect  the  proceedings.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  he  retired  to  quench  his 
thirst,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  great 
officers,  who  left  the  throne  under  the  sole 
care  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace.  An 
obscure  Greek,  who  was  in  the  field, 
seeing  the  throne  and  the  seats  on  both 
sides  empty,  with  the  eunuchs  standing 
in  rows  behind,  walked  up,  and  deli¬ 
berately  seated  himself  upon  the  throne. 
The  eunuchs,  it  appears,  were  prevented 
by  the  etiquette  of  the  Persian  Court  from 
disturbing  the  intruder,  but  they  raised  a 
loud  cry  of  lamentation,  tore  their  gar¬ 
ments,  beat  their  breasts  and  foreheads, 
and  showed  other  signs  of  grief,  as  if  some 


great  misfortune  had  befallen  them.  The 
event  wasjudged  to  be  highly  important, 
and  the  intruder  was  put  to  the  torture,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  he  had  accom¬ 
plices  or  not  in  this  overt  act  of  treason, — 
for  such  it  was  considered  to  be  by  all  the 
Persians  of  the  Court.  But  the  only 
answer  which  they  could  extract  from  (he 
unhappy  man  was,  that  he  had  acted 
most  unintentionally',  and  without  any 
ulterior  views.  This  confession,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  diviners,  gave  a  more  fatal 
complexion  to  the  omen.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  eastern  customs,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  discover  why  so 
much  importance  was  paid  to  a  trifling 
occurrence ;  but  the  following  passage 
from  the  Emperor  Baber’s  autobiography 
will  illustrate  this  and  other  obscure  points 
of  eastern  history. 

‘c  f  It  is  a  singular  custom  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Bengal,  that  there  is  little  of  he¬ 
reditary  descent  in  succession  to  the  so¬ 
vereignty.  There  is  a  throne  allotted  for 
the  king  ;  there  is  in  like  manner  a  seat 
or  station  assigned  for  each  of  the  amirs, 
vazirs,  and  sobdars.  It  is  that  throne  and 
these  stations  alone  which  engage  the 
reverence  of  the  people  of  Bengal.  A 
set  of  dependants,  servants,  and  attendants 
are  annexed  to  each  of  these  situations  ; 
when  the  king  wishes  to  dismiss  or  ap¬ 
point  any  person,  whosoever  is  placed  on 
the  seat  of  the  one  dismissed  is  imme¬ 
diately  attended  and  obeyed  by  the  whole 
establishment  of  dependants,  servants, 
and  retainers  annexed  to  the  seat  which 
he  occupies  ;  nay,  this  rule  obtains  even 
as  to  the  royal  throne  itself,  whoever 
kills  the  king  and  succeeds  in  placing 
himself  on  the  throne,  is  immediately 
acknowledged  as  king.  AH  the  amirs, 
vazirs,  soldiers,  and  peasants,  instantly 
obey  and  submit  to  him,  and  consider 
him  as  much  their  sovereign  as  they  did 
their  former  prince,  and  obey  his  orders 
as  implicitly.  The  people  of  Bengal, 
say,  *  We  are  faithful  to  the  throne, 
whoever  fills  the  throne  we  are  obedient 
and  true  to  it.’ 

“To  this  passage  the  editor  of  Baber, 
adds  the  following  note: — c  Strange  as 
this  custom  may  seem,  a  similar  one  pre¬ 
vailed  down  to  a  very  late  period  in  Ma¬ 
labar.  There  was  a  jubilee  every  twelve 
years  in  the  Samorin’s  country,  and  any 
one  who  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way 
through  the  Samorin’s  guards,  and  slew 
him,  reigned  in  his  stead.  The  attempt 
was  made  in  1695,  and  again  a  few  years 
ago,  but  without  success.’ 

The  Persians  and  Medes  were  not 
Hindoos,  but  seem  to  have  adopted  many 
ceremonies  from  the  Assyrians,  who  were 
a  cognate  people  with  Egyptian  and 
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Indians.  This  doctrine  of  obedience  to 
the  throne  had  been  established  for  the 
safety  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
during  civil  contests.  It  furnished  a  valid 
excuse  for  obeying  the  king  de  jure. 
But  the  very  principle  adopted  to  insure 
the  national  tranquillity  became  one  great 
cause  of  civil  wars. 

“  For  when  any  bold  adventurer  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gathering  a  sufficient  number 
of  marauders,  bandits,  and  outcasts,  not 
troubled  with  any  conscientious  scruples 
on  the  subject  of  passive  obedience,  he 
boldly  claimed  the  throne,  and  success 
formed  the  best  of  titles. 

{C  The  chance  of  battle  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  reigning  monarch,  and  thus 
at  once  convert  the  loyal  troops  into  a 
band  of  rebels.  The  Persians  under  Cy¬ 
rus  the  younger,  did  not  salute  him  as 
king,  until  they <  had  witnessed  the  defeat 
of  the  royal  army,  although  Cyrus  had 
long  before  claimed  the  crown,  because 
he  was  a  better  man  than  his  brother. 

“  The  assassination  of  Darius  by  Bes- 
sus,  and  his  accomplices,  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  principle.  By  the  murder  of 
his  sovereign,  Bessus  transferred  his 
rights  to  himself.  But  had  Darius  fallen 
alive  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  they 
would  have  devolved  upon  the  captor. 

te  Many’  battles  in  the  east  have  been 
lost  in  consequence  of  this  feeling.  Mah¬ 
moud  of  Ghisni  gained  the  battle  which 
opened  India  to  his  armyA  because  the 
elephant  of  his  victorious  opponent  be¬ 
came  unruly  and  bore  the  Rajah  off  the 
held.  And  Dara,  a  descendant  of  the 
same  Baber  from  whom  we  derive  the 
knowledge  of  this  feeling,  lost  the  throne 
of  Delhi,  because  in  the  battle  which  se¬ 
cured  the  crown  to  his  brother  Aurun- 
zebe,  he  happened  to  dismount  from  his 
elephant  in  the  heat  of  the  contest. 

“Prom  this  digression  we  may  form 
some  opinion  of  the  reasons  which  in¬ 
duced  the  Persians  to  treat  with  such  se¬ 
verity  the  chance  occupant  of  the  royal 
seat  of  Alexander.” 


YEW  TREES. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

I  love  thee,  melancholy  yew  1 

Whose  still  green  leaves  in  solemn  silence 
wave 

Above  the  peasant’s  honour’d  grave, 

Which  oft  thou  moistenest  with  the  morning 
dew. 

To  thee  the  sad, — to  thee  the  weary  fly  ; 

They  rest  in  peace  beneath  thy  sacred 
gloom, 

Thou  sole  companion  of  the  lowly  tomb  ! 

No  leaves  but  thine  in  pity  o’er  them  sigh. 

Lo,  now  !  to  fancy’s  gaze  thou  seem’st  to 
spread 

Thy  shadowy  boughs  to  shroud  me  with  the 
dead,  *  Leyden. 


Few  trees,  whether  in  the  shady  valley 
or  the  breezy  hill,  in  the  graceful  shrub¬ 
bery  or  the  tameless  forest,  delight  me 
like  the  yew.  And  yet  it  is  not  that  mis¬ 
fortune  or  melancholy  lead  me  to  prefer 
its  solemn  shade  to  lighter  and  lovelier 
scenes  ;  but  it  is  the  striking  peculiarity 
in  its  appearance, — the  romanesque  attri¬ 
butes  with  which  superstition  has  invested 
it,  and  the  deep  interest  of  the  spots  with 
which  it  usually  connects  itself,  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  inspire  me  with  an  affection  and 
respect  for 

“  the  double-fatal  yew,” 

beyond  what  I  render  to  the  claims  of 
other  trees. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  yonder  huge  yew 
tree  ;  behold  his  grand  and  massive  trunk, 
red  as  if  it  had  been  painted  by  the  idol- 
maker’s  vermilion,  so  anathematized  in 
Scripture  ;  furred  over  with  a  matting  of 
minute  foliage,  embossed  with  many  a 
polished  knot,  and  braced  with  sinewy 
cordage,  like  the  groove-work  of  a  broad 
Norman  pillar !  See,  canopying  over  this 
Herculean  shaft, — a  wilderness  of  surly 
green — a  vegetable  Erebus, — so  deep,  so 
intricate,  and  so  dark,  that  one  would 
think  a  host  of  portentous  owls  might 
glare  through  its  gloom  with  their  saucer 
eyes,  or  make  vocal  its  silence  with  their 
awful  hooting.  Yet,  look  nearer,  and 
you  discover  that  this  mass  of  uncongenial 
green  consists  of  myriad  twigs  of  the  most 
exquisite  feathery  form,  and  the  most 
glossy  and  fadeless  verdure,  and  that  this 
dismal  disheartening  shade  is  illuminated 
by  millions  of  little  berries  of  a  brilliant 
pink  ;  flashing  through  the  polished  leaf- 
work,  their  delicate  colours  contrast  most 
happily  with  the  sober  solemnity  of  the 
boughs  from  which  they  swing  :  they  look 
like  painted  beads,  rose-coloured  gala- 
lamps,  or,  if  you  will,  fairy-gobblets  of 
the  ruddiest  most  transparent  wax.  The 
sap  of  this  mysterious  tree  is  poisonous, 
its  fruit  pleasant  and  wholesome  ;  you  die 
if  you  eat  its  leaves,  you  have  a  luscious 
banquet  if  you  pluck  its  vermilion  fruitage. 

But  the  time  when  the  yew-tree  most 
delights  me  is  in  the  sad  and  solemn  ex¬ 
piry  of  the  year.  When  the  pleasant 
music  of  the  summer-wood  becomes  a 
groan, — when  the  painted  foliage  of  its 
haughty  boughs  drops  silently  to  the 
damp  long  grass  beneath,  and  the  chill 
dingy  sky  broods  over  it,  like  an  in¬ 
tolerable  bar, — then  the  yew,  majestic 
monster  1  reclines  his  vasty  head  in  calm 
dignity  against  the  gray  heavens, — his 
imperishable  foliage  apparently  rejoicing 
in  the  absence  of  the  gaudy  light  that 
flouted  their  decent  gravity.  And  when 
the  autumnal  gusts  roar  and  revel  amid 
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the  deciduous  trees, — tearing  down  whole¬ 
sale  (rude  bailiff.1;  as  they  are  to  bankrupt 
nature!)  their  gorgeous  tapestry,  and 
threatening  to  split  their  noble  trunks  in 
shivers, — -the  hermit  yew  tree  seems  to 
rise  in  murky  magnificence  to  salute  the 
gale,  to  open  all  his  leafy  chambers  to  the 
savage,  and  to  welcome  him  as  a  guest 
congenial  and  beloved. 

The  yew  tree  is  always  connected  with 
the  romantic  and  the  horrible.  If  the 
glimmering  fire  light  in  the  nursery,  that 
flashes  on  the  large  papered  walls,  till  old 
Deborah’s  shadow  seems  an  ogress,  the 
tongs  a  lengthy  skeleton,  and  the  chest 
of  drawers  a  huge  coffin, — if  this  is  made 
the  scene  of  a  legend  of  ghosts  or  fairies, 
you  may  be  sure  the  yew  holds  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  it.  If  a  traditionary 
ballad  thrills  us  with  some  deed  of  blood, 
the  yew  tree  was  its  monument — the  owl, 
that  nested  in  the  branches,  its  witness.— 
When  antique  story  points  out  the  haunt 
of  the  wizard  and  his  daemon  slave  and 
enslaver,  was  it  ever  far  from  the  yew  ? 
If  the  grave  of  a  suicide  is  hymned  in 
fourteen  jangling  rhymes,  was  it  ever 
complete  without  the  yew  tree  ?  What 
was  the  sorcerer’s  wand  but  of  yew  ? — 
what  the  grand  ingredient  in  the  witches’ 
cauldron,  but 

“  slips  of  yew, 

Silver’d  in  the  moon’s  eclipse  V* 

Familiar  too  with  deeds  of  bloodshed,  as 
with  imaginary  horrors,  the  illustrious 
yew  has  figured  for  centuries  in  the  van 
of  battles.  The  fields  of  France  and  Scot¬ 
land  viewed  with  wonder 

81  Such  length  of  shaft,  such  mighty  bows  j 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought, 

And  little  deemed  their  force  to  feel 
Thro’  links  of  mail  and  plates  of  steel.” 

There  are  two  gigantic  yew  trees  at 
Megginch  Castle,  in  Perthshire,  relics  of 
a  grove  of  the  same  warlike  tree,  origi¬ 
nally  planted  there  for  making  cross-bows. 
Indeed,  from  some  of  the  ancient  statutes, 
it  appears  that  every  Englishman,  while 
archery  was  practised,  was  obliged  to 
keep  in  his  house  either  a  bow  ol  yew  or 
some  other  wood. 

It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  yews 
were  not  only  planted  in  church-yards  to 
defend  the  churches  from  the  wind,  but 
on  account  of  their  use  in  making  bows  ; 
while,  by  the  benefit  of  being  secured  in 
enclosed"  places,  their  poisonous  quality 
was  kept  from  doing  mischief  to  cattle. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  yew  tree, 
in  my  eyes,  is  the  mutual  connection  be¬ 
tween  it  and  some  of  the  most  stirring 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  the  most 
endearing  circumstances  of  the  present. 
How  can  I  forget  those  twin  Titans, 


superb  in  the  blackness  of  their  vivid 
foliage,  that  towered  and  waved  over  the 
red  hoiloway  near  Lichfield  !  It  was  a 
little  hamlet  that,  lying  midway  between 
the  city  and  the  old  Benedictine  Convent 
of  Fair  well,  was  called  Cross-in-hand, 
doubtless  from  the  frequent  monastic  pro¬ 
cessions  between  the  Nunnery  and  the 
Minster,  or  from  some  rustic  image  en¬ 
shrined  by  the  roadside. 

The  houses,  nested  under  high  banks, 
scarce  revealed  themselves  by  the  smoke- 
wreathes  among  their  orchards ;  and  the 
orchards  themselves  just  raised  their  co¬ 
loured  raiment  of  blossom  or  fruit  to  a 
level  with  the  smooth  green  uplands, 
which  the  hoiloway  so  deeply  bisected. 
But  the  two  yews,  justly  entitled  Gog  and 
Magog,  upheaved  their  funereal  forms 
and  surgy  branches  into  the  free  sky, — • 
for  miles  the  cynosure  of  this  little  caverned 
village. 

There  were  also  some  old-fashioned 
gardens  in  the  vale  to  the  east  of  Lich¬ 
field,  abounding  in  pleasant  walks  and 
arbours ;  the  largest  of  these  last,  called 
the  black  arbour,  was  entirely  of  great 
yew  trees, — the  haunt  of  my  childish 
days,  and  the  regret  of  my  more  advanced 
manhood.  The  old  songs  that  noble 

bower  has  echoed  to  when  A - -  could 

be  induced  to  sing  !■ — the  stories  that  have 
beguiled  the  summer’s  eve  ! — the  yellow 
sunlight  struggling  through  its  matted 
wall,  or  flooding  through  its  ample  en¬ 
trance,  (for  this  arbour  was  as  large  as  a 
spacious  parlour),  and  the  steeples  of  the 
Minster  and  St.  Mary  seen  through  its 
single  western  loophole,  comes  to  my 
imagination,  in  all  their  native  freshness, 
from  the  years  that  have  no  brighter  mo¬ 
ments  than  they  ! 

But  the  yew  tree  has  higher  claims  than 
these — its  name  is  laid  up  for  ever  in  the 
archives  of  history — it  claims  rank  with 
the  castles,  the  abbies,  the  tapestries,  and 
all  the  treasured  associations  of  Mary 
Stuart ! 

The  yew  of  Crocstoun,  a  colossal  tree 
that  stood  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  that 
picturesque  castle,  witnessed  the  only 
happy  hours  that  smiled  on  the  bridal  of 
Mary  and  Darnlev  ;  and  the  image  cf  the 
noble  tree  was  stamped  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coin  struck  on  the  occasion,* — it  was 
decorated  with  a  crown,  and  distinguished 
by  the  motto — “  Daf  Gloria  vires 
( To  be  continued.') 

Conversation  is  the  daughter  of 
reasoning,  the  mother  of  knowledge,  the 
breath  of  the  soul,  the  commerce  of  hearts, 
the  bond  of  friendship,  the  nourishment 
of  content,  and  the  occupation  of  men  of 
wit. 


*  Bp.  Nicholson’s  Scot.  Lib. 
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EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  every 
periodical  of  the  day,  that  this  year’s  dis¬ 
play  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  superior  to 
its  predecessors  for  some  years  past.  Now 
it  is  an  old  saying,  that  when  every  body 
is  <£  unanimous,”  as  O’Slash  says,  the 
thing  must  be  right  indeed  ;  and  bold 
must  that  person  be  who  should  attempt 
to  “  turn  awry”  from  the  current  opinion. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
critics  are  but  men,  and  as  such  as  liable 
to  take  offence,  or  be  pleased  with  a 
bauble,  as  other  people  ;  and  it  may 
happen,  peradvenlure,  that  these  learned 
personages  are  in  a  better  humour  this 
year  than  the  last  or  preceding  years,  or 
may  be  some  may  never  have  seen  an 
exhibition  before.  Be  it  as  it  may,  we 
will  dare  to  fly  in  the  face  of  public  opi¬ 
nion,  and  we  will  fight  our  ground  inch 
by  inch,  and  support  our  opinion  by  the 
clearest  evidence.  But  let  it  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  when  we  say  it  does  not 
merit  the  high  encomiums  this  year  la¬ 
vished  upon  it,  that  it  is  worse,  or  not  so 
good  as  preceding  exhibitions.  Praise 
moderately, — if  not,  it  is  like  the  thanks, 
or  pretended  devotedness  of  an  hypocrite, 
who,  by  his  fulsomeness,  betrays  his 
heart,  and  causes  his  sincerity  to  be 
doubted. 

There  is  nothing  strikingly  new  in  the 
attempts,  character,  or  colouring  of  the 
different  artists,  with  the  exception  of 
Wilkie.  Sir  Thomas  has  his  usual  quan¬ 
tum s,  eight,  painted  in  his  usual  style  ; 
and  there  is  one,  of  which  more  anon, 
when  we  enter  into  detail.  Phillips 
slightly  improved  ;  Pickersgill  cooler  than 
usual ;  Howard’s  daughter,  or  daughters, 
figure  in  as  many  coloured  dresses  as 
Harlequin  or  Punch.  Jackson  as  bold  ; 
Briggs  still  sticking  to  affectation ;  but 
Shee  is  transcend  ant — Wilkie  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.  J.  M.  W.  Turner  as  fiery  and 
yellow  as  ever;  Etty  as  grand,  and  Cal- 
cott  improved  mightily.  And  there  is  the 
usual  host  of  wooden  heads,  stringy  and 
flowery  landscapes,  enamelled  faces, 
pouting  lips  of  ladies  wishing  to  look 
pretty,  and  grave  looks  of  gentlemen, 
wishing  to  be  considered  thinking  men. 
As  long  as  the  present  system  of  favour¬ 
itism  and  partiality  is  pursued,  as  long  as 
the  learned  Council  admit  works  unworthy 
even  of  a  sign-painter,  so  long  will  there 
be  a  most  wretched  and  motley  mixture. 
What  can  we  expect  ?  How  can  we 
imagine  that  any  young  man  of  talent 
will  send  his  paintings  a  second  time  (of 


at  all),  when  he  sees  inferior  works  oc¬ 
cupying  places  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
worthy  work  ;  or,  if  admitted,  so  placed 
as  not  to  be  seen,  at  least  to  advantage .* 
The  thing  is  monstrous.  For  instance, 
we  will  point  at  No.  1,  The  expulsion 
of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise. 
Dubufe. — It  is  quite  an  outrage  upon  the 
taste  and  decency  of  the  public.  Either  the 
Council,  in  accepting  it,  must  have  been 
blind,  or  guided  by  stronger  partiality  than 
we  give  them  credit  for.  Then  there  are 
about  six  wooden  heads,  by  a  Mr.  Oliver, 
an  Associate  of  this  “  most  reverend”  and 
enlightened  Academy.  But  no  more  of 
this,  it  would  take  a  pen  of  adamant,  and 
as  much  ink  or  gall  as  would  drown 
Academicians,  Associates  and  Students 
altogether,  to  be  able  to  censure  suf¬ 
ficiently.  Apropos ,  for  a  while  they 
never  will  have  a  perfect  exhibition,  so 
long  as  Haydon  and  Martin  are  not  of  the 
number.  We  will  now  endeavour  to  pick 
out  the  gems  which  lie  scattered  among 
this  mass  of  rubbish.  First,  then,  is 
Etty’s — 

No.  16.  Benaiah.  He  sleiv  two 
lion-like  men  of  Moo b."  2  Sam.  23.  20. 
This  specimen  of  Mr.  Etty’s  powers  is 
more  wonderful  than  pleasing  :  as  an 
academical  study,  it  is  a  fine  example  ; 
as  the  painting  of.  an  Englishman,  it  de¬ 
serves  our  warmest  praise,  and  draw's  the 
tribute  of  admiration,  nay,  almost  grati¬ 
tude,  that  wre  can  shew  to  the  wmrld  such 
a  master.  We  will  not  stop  to  cavil  about 
faults, — faults  there  are,  but  they  are 
<e  trifles  light  as  air,”  when  compared  to 
its  beauties. — His  next  is  No.  31.  Hero , 
having  thrown  herself  from  the  tower 
at  the  sight  of  Leander  drowned ,  dies 
on  his  body,  This  is  an  excellent  pro¬ 
duction,  if  good  painting  and  good  draw¬ 
ing,  can  constitute  one. 

Among  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
English  School  of  Portrait  Painting,  wre 
must  place  two  of  Shee’s  in  this  year’s 
exhibition.  Nos.  47  and  167.  The  first 
is.  Portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Strange, 
late  Chief  Justice  cf  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Madras.  Painted  for  Christ  Church- 
College,  Oxford.  Shee  has  in  this  in¬ 
stance  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity, 
■ — of  which  the  English  style  of  costume 
very  rarely  admits, — of  producing  iri 
every  respect  a  most  finished  and  masterly 
painting.  It  represents  the  learned  judge 


*  Can  there  be  a  more  unworthy  instance  of 
partiality  and  want  of  common  courtesy  to  a 
young  artist  of  real  merit,  than  the  manner  in 
which  poor  Bonington’s  picture  of  Henry  of 
France  was  placed  last  year?  About  three 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  a  four  inch  frame 
extending  ovtr  it ! 
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in  his  scarlet  robes,  lined  with  ermine, 
which  produces  a  most  picturesque  effect 
by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  is  ma¬ 
naged.  While  the  beautiful  painting  of 
the  head,  which,  thanks  to  Shee’s  good 
taste,  is  divested  of  that  most  unsightly 
and  incongruous  and  poodle-dog  like 
appendage — an  English  judge's  wig, — 
combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  portraits.  The  next  is. 
Portrait  of  the  late  Major-General  Sir 
Thomas  Monro ,  K.C.B.  Governor  of 
Madras.  Painted  for  the  townhall  of 
the  Presidency . — Sir  Thomas  is  here 
represented  in  full  uniform,  in  a  corridor 
or  hall,  resting  his  left  hand  on  a  table, 
his  right  holding  his  sword  ;  and  truly  he 
has  a  warlike  appearance.  It  is  in  every 
respect  as  well  painted  as  the  other.  We 
wish  it  a  good  and  safe  voyage,  for  it  is 
too  good  a  thing  to  be  shut  up  in  Davy’s 
locker.  Shee  lias  three  other  portraits — 
two  ladies,  and  one  gentleman,  all  ex¬ 
cellently  painted. 

No.  57.  Portrait  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
P.R.A. — Taken  as  a  work  of  art,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  merit,  but  as  to  likeness,  we  must 
say,  with  Cassio,  “  No  offence  to  the 
general  or  any  man  of  quality ,” — but 
“■  5 fore  heaven"  we  must  say.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  has  here  flattered  with  a  vengeance  : 
we  presume  he  paints  in  anticipation,  not 
as  we  really  are, — excepting  when  we 
need  not  embellishment,  —  but  as  we 
ought  to  be.  The  hat  under  the  arm, 
with  a  white  pocket  handkerchief  in  it,  is 
bad  taste  :  a  hat  should  not  be  made  a 
pocket  of,  especially  by  a  prince  of  the 
blood. 

No.  97.  Portrait  of  Miss  Macdonald. 
The  same. — We  have  no  doubt  Miss  Mac¬ 
donald  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  il¬ 
lustration  of  her  charms.  It  is  executed 
in  Lawrence’s  best  manner :  his  heads  are 
better  than  his  whole-lengths.- — Above 
this  is  No.  102.  Portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond.  We  agree  with  the  “  Li¬ 
terary  Gazette,”  that  the  attitude  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  transcript  of  Vandyke’s.  We 
could  swear  to  the  curve  ot  the  head, 
which,  by  an  attentive  observer,  will  be 
found  to  distinguish  many  of  that  great 
master’s  portraits.  As  we  have  not  the 
se  honour”  of  being  personally  acquainted 
with  this  noble  dame,  we  cannot  speak  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  likeness,  or 
whether  the  Duchess  really  has  so  small 
— we  mean  thin — neck  as  is  here  repre¬ 
sented.  The  back  ground  is  picturesque  ; 
but  the  yellows  are  too  strong.  We  fear, 
friend  Thomas,  that  thy  friend  Turner 
has  enchanted  thee  with  his  red  and  yel¬ 
lows.  Oh,  beware  of  “  villanous  com¬ 
pany  1”  (To  be  continued.) 
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•  For  the  Olio. 


’Mid  forest  lone,  and  desert  wild. 

Where  human  foot  hath  track’d  no  way, 
Nor  grace  of  woman  ever  smiled, 

To  charm  the  griefs  of  man  away  ; 

E’en  there,  my  love,  I’d  roam  with  thee, 
And,  O  !  surpassing  happy  be. 

From  every  care  thou  provest  a  rest 
To  me  ;  in  clouds  of  darkness  dight, 

Thou  art  a  bright,  a  radiant  light ; 

If  with  thy  lovely  presence  blest, 

In  lonely  place  whene’er  I  be, 

The  city’s  crowd  I  find  in  thee. 

Alford.  W.  G.  Baitman. 


OH  !  DID  I  NOT  FORETELL.* 

( The  Modern  Prophet's  Warnings.) 

Oh  !  did  I  not  foretell 

The  present  charming  crisis. 

The  system’s  working  well, 

Low  wages  and  high  prices. 

I  said,  just  ten  years  past, 

Foreseeing  all  this  evil — 

We’re  going  very  fast, 

All — mark  me  !  to  the  Devil. 

It  passed  unheeded  by, 

That  warning  of  the  prophet, 
Nor  minister  was  I, 

Though  no  one  else  was  so  fit. 
And  now  all  people  seek 

My  council  and  opinion  ; 

But,  curse  me  if  I  speak — 

I’m  no  dictator’s  minion. 

Why  !  none  will  buy  my  book, 

About  the  Reformation  : 

And  yet  the  asses  look 

To  have  a  thriving  nation  ! 

Sure  men  are  idiots  born, 

Or  else  they’ve  lost  their  senses, 
They  will  not  try  my  corn. 

Let  ’em  take  the  consequences. 

See  the  base  Aristocrat 

The  loaves  and  fishes  carving  , 
And  majesty  grow  fat, 

Whilst  all  the  poor  are  starving. 
Expunge  that  horrid  debt, 

Lei  taxes  be  abolished, 

Reform  the  House— and  let 

The  Parsons  be  demolished. 


THE  MILLER  OF  W1NKLEIGH  ; 

A  DEVONSHIRE  LEGEND. 

(Continued  from  Page  35tJ . ) 

( For  the  Olio.) 

It  was  not  without  regret  that  he  quitfed 
Alice,  but  then  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  he  should  reap  advan¬ 
tage  by  a  visit  to  London,  and  appear 
more  refined  and  polished  when  he  return¬ 
ed.  On  arriving  there,  they  put  up  at 
one  of  the  best  inns  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
Buckland  was  soon  the  gayest  of  the  wild 
gallants  who  frequented  that  celebrated 
part  of  London.  Herrick  mingled  with  the 
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polish  of  a  courtier,  the  recklessness  and 
careless  bearing  of  a  sailor,  and  ere  a  week 
had  passed,  Roger  under  his  guidance  had 
drank  deep  at  the  dark  and  inky  fountain 
of  vice.  His  appearance  soon  altered  ; 
His  face  lost  its  healthy  and  sunburnt  hue, 
and  his  languid  eye  told  too  plainly  that 
dissipation  had  done  its  work  upon  him. 
His  step  was  much  like  that  of  the  gal¬ 
lants  of  London-— he  turned  out  his  toes  so 
as  to  show  the  rosets  on  his  shoes,  or, 
when  booted,  to  show  his  spur  leathers  ; 
but  it  wanted  that  firmness  and  elasticity 
which  was  once  the  pride  of  Winkleigh. 

The  heartless  and  sensual  miscreant, 
Charles,*  held,  at  this  time,  his  court  at 
Whitehall,  and  London  was  crammed 
with  all  the  gay  and  thoughtless  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Every  one  knows,  or,  at  least, 
ought  to  know,  what  society  was  in  this 
reign  ;  a  reign  in  which  Oates,  Danger- 
field,  Blood,  and  other  such  ruffians  were 
not  only  allowed  to  live,  but  were  even 
patronized  and  sheltered  by  the  court. 
This  was  the  age  in  which  the  witty  and 
talented,  but  depraved  Rochester  roamed 
about ;  at  one  time  amusing  the  rabble  in 
the  guise  of  a  Charlatan  ; — at  another, 
frightening  the  credulous  out  of  their  wits 
in  the  garb  of  an  astrologer  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  obtaining  by  the  latter  means, 
secrets  from  those  by  whom  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  at  court,  which  gave  him  a  fear¬ 
ful  ascendancy  over  them.  The  civil 
wars  had  made  many  needy  and  despe¬ 
rate,  and  many  who  had  once  lived  in 
affluence,  were  content  to  exist  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  powerful  and  vicious.  Li¬ 
centiousness  and  vice  had  reached  their 
utmost  height,  and  to  be  virtuous  was 
to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

It  would,  then,  have  been  wonderful 
indeed,  if  Roger  had  remained  three  weeks 
in  London  without  contamination  ;  more 
especially  in  the  company  of  Herrick, 

*  Those  who  have  reflected  on  the  life  and 
actions  of  this  king,  will  not,  we  are  sure, 
think  these  epithets  misapplied  ; — for  a  more 
base  and  worthless  character  than  Charles 
never  disgraced  the  throne  of  England,  or 
England  herself.  It  is  not  a  little  curious, 
that  the  two  sovereigns  who  are  known  by  the 
endearing  names  of  ‘  ‘  good  Queen  Bess,”  and 
“  the  Merry  Monarch,”  were  without  their 
equals  in  perfidy.  Even  those  who  are  loudest 
in  their  praises  of  Elizabeth,  cannot  conceal 
her  vices  ;  while  the  frightful  enormities  of 
Charles  the  Second  are  winked  at  by  none. 
This  wretched  man  was,  from  his  youth,  pro¬ 
fligate  and  abandoned  ;  and,  after  putting 
many  to  death  for  professing  the  catholic  faith, 
he  received  in  his  dying  hour,  the  sacrament 
from  the  bands  of  a  catholic  priest,  and  turn- 
ing  his  back  upon  a  minister  of  that  church  he 
had  supported  during  his  reign,  he  breathed 
out  his  soul  surrounded  by  the  depraved  mi. 
nions  of  his  court!  This  is  a  frightful  pic- 
ture,  but  it  is  a  true  one. 


whose  manners  were  as  loose  as  his  wealth 
was  boundless. 

Unaccustomed  to  a  life  of  riot  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  Roger  soon  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  indulging  in  such  excesses,  and 
having  been  confined  to  his  chamber  one 
day  by  indisposition,  he  retired  to  bed 
early  ;  but  not  to  sleep,  for  his  fevered 
brain  forbade  it.  He  lay  till  long  after 
he  heard  the  midnight  chimes ;  it  was 
then  that  he  slept,  but  dreams  of  a  dark 
and  fearful  kind  haunted  ,« his  slumbers. 
He  beheld,  as  if  reflected  in  a  mirror,  the 
churchyard  of  his  native  village,  and  he 
looked  and  saw  a  newly  formed  grave,  on 
which  some  friends  of  the  departed  had 
scattered  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  now 
fast  fading  in  the  noon-day  sun — and 
anon,  the  scene  changed,  and  a  dark 
cloud  rolled  before  him,  and  as  it  dis¬ 
solved,  an  awful  scene  was  disclosed.  He 
beheld  a  figure  like  himself  bow  before  a 
throne  of  dazzling  brightness,  on  which 
sat  one  whose  countenance  shone  like  the 
face  of  the  prophet  when  he  descended 
from  Mount  Sinai,  and  ten  thousand  ce¬ 
lestial  beings  gathered  round.  Suddenly, 
a  voice  loud  and  fearful  pealed  through 
the  vault  of  heaven,  and  one  of  giant  size 
and  height  appeared,  and  claimed  the  soul 
of  him  who  had  thus  humbled  himself. 
Then  came  forth  one  arrayed  in  white,  and 
low  she  bowed,  and  in  meek  and  piteous 
accents  supplicated  for  the  soul  of  him  who 
knelt.  And  the  figure  was  that  of  his  de¬ 
serted  love,  his  fondly  devoted  Alice  !  Fie 
started  from  his  couch  with  a  deep  groan 
of  anguish  ;  cold  drops  of  moisture  stood 
on  his  brow  ;  he  essayed  to  pray,  but  his 
tongue  moved  noiselessly,  his  parched  lips 
quivered  with  agony,  and  he  sunk  back 
in  a  swoon. 

When  he  recovered,  the  first  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  gleamed  on  the  latticed 
window  of  his  chamber.  Throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  he  implored  mercy 
for  his  numerous  sins,  and  prayed  with  an 
intensity  like  that  of  a  criminal  who 
is  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  offended 
laws  of  his  country.  Tears,  bitter, 
scalding  tears,  such  as  he  had  never  shed 
before,  rolled  down  his  hectic  cheek, 
and  his  faltering  tongue  poured  forth  the 
anguish  of  his  troubled  spirit. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door,  and  quickly  vising  from  his  recum¬ 
bent  posture,  he  opened  it,  and  Herrick 
entered  in  his  gown  and  slippers. 

“  Good  morrow.  Bully  Buckland,”  said 
he,  “  what  has  troubled  ye  so  much,  my 
good  friend  ?— You  look  scared.” 

t(  Oh,  Herrick  !”  replied  Roger,  “  I 
am  sick  at  heart ;  this  night  has  disclosed 
to  me  such  awful — ” 

“  Pshaw  !”  interrupted  Herrick,  “  then 
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you  have  been  only  dreaming— by  this 
light  I  thought  so  ;  tor  as  I  lay  in  the  next 
chamber,  I  could  hear  you  mutter  and 
exclaim  in  your  sleep.  Why,  thou  art 
not  cast  down  because  thou  hast  had  a 
dream .  Courage,  man,  what  will  the 
gallants  of  Fleet  Street  say  to  thee  if  it 
should  come  to  their  ears  ?*’ 

“  Peace,”  said  Buckland,  hastily,  “  I 
have  had  such  a  warning  in  that  dream, 
that  I  would  not  stay  another  day  in  .Lon¬ 
don,  were  it  to  obtain  the  treasures  of  the 
east — no,  Herrick,  no  earthly  power  shall 
keep  me  here  ;  to-day  I  set  off  for  Wink- 
leigh.  If  thou  art  stillfmy  friend,  thou 
wilt  bear  me  company.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Herrick  attempted 
to  turn  him  from  his  determination  ;  he 
was  alike  insensible  to  reasoning  or  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  and  ere  the  morning  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  they  quitted  London,  and  were  on 
their  road  to  Winkleigh. 

Nothing  worthy  of  relation  occurred 
during  their  journey,  which  was  one  of 
some  difficulty  in  those  days.  Roger  was 
moody  and  thoughtful,  and  at  times  a 
prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy,  which  all 
the  jokes  and  witticisms  of  his  friend  could 
not  dispel. 

Day  had  began  to  dawn  when  they 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  village  of  Wink¬ 
leigh.  A  faint  streak  of  light  appeared  in 
the  east,  but  not  a  single  chimney  as  yet 
sent  forth  its  wreath  of  smoke,  so  grateful 
to  the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller.  Every 
window  and  door  was  fastened,  and  Roger 
beheld  with  a  moistened  eye  his  house  and 
mill,  which  reared  its  long  vanes  high 
above  the  surrounding  houses. 

Old  Dorcas,  aroused  from  her  slumbers 
by  the  arrival  of  her  young  master  and 
his  friend,  immediately  set  about  prepar¬ 
ing  breakfast;  but,  as  she  did  so,  the  mil¬ 
ler  could  perceive  that  she  was  unusually 
dejected.  He  dreaded  to  ask  after  Alice 
when  he  first  entered,  as  many  do  who 
are  prepared  for  the  worst,  yet  are  loth  to 
have  their  fears  confirmed  ;  but  he  could 
now  no  longer  delay  the  question.  How 
shall  we  describe  his  feelings  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  maiden's  death  ?  There 
are  some  living  who  have  been  thus  strip¬ 
ped  of  all  they  loved  in  this  world,  but 
can  they  describe  their  agony  at  the  har¬ 
rowing  moment  which  makes  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  loss  ?  No.  All  that 
poets  wrote  or  minstrel  sung  would  fall 
short  of  the  description  ; — how  then  shall 
we  describe  the  anguish  of  the  soul-struck 
lover  ? 

His  first  torrent  of  grief  being  over,  the 
young  miller  enquired  when  and  how  she 
died. 

“  Alas!”  replied  Dorcas,  “she  took 
your  leaving  her  so  much  to  heart,  and 


especially  the  cruel  letter  you  sent  her, 
that— — ” 

“  Ha  !’*  cried  Roger,  starting  on  his 
feet,  and  staring  wildly,  “  what  letter  ? — 
a  letter,  say  ye  ? — I  wrote  none — where 
is  it  ?” 

Here  Herrick  interposed.  1“  ’Twas  the 
vile  art  of  some  cursed  rival,  my  good 
friend,”  said  he.  “Now,  as  I  wear  a 
sword,  it  shall  drink  his  base  blood.” 

“  ’Twill  not  bring  her  back  again,  poor 
innocent,”  said  the  dame  ;  “  a  fairer  maid 
or  one  more  gentle,  never  sun  shone  on  ; 
but  she  is  gone — they  buried  her  yester¬ 
day.  Alas,  that  I  should  ever  live  to  see 
this  day  !” 

Roger  quitted  the  room  at  this  moment 
with  a  hurried  step,  threw  his  cloak  around 
him,  and  strode  towards  the  churchyard. 
He  soon  discovered  the  grave,  the  "like¬ 
ness  of  which  he  had  beheld  in  his  dream. 
There  was  the  fresh  turned  earth,  and  the 
scattered  flowers,  now  withered  and  love¬ 
less,  but  newly  placed.  He  had  scarcely 
reached  the  spot,  when  he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  been  followed,  and  turning 
quickly  round,  he  beheld  Herrick.  He 
saw  before  him  the  author  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  giving  vent  to  his  indignation, 
he  upbraided  him  in  bitter  terms.  Herrick 
heard  him  with  a  smile,  and  tauntingly 
bade  him  remember  that  he  alone  was  the 
cause  of  ail.  This  reproach  stung  him  to 
the  soul,  and  he  groaned  bitterly  as  Her¬ 
rick  with  a  malicious  satisfaction  ran  over 
a  list  of  his  excesses  while  in  London. 

“  So  !”  said  he,  folding  his  arms,  and 
looking  on  the  wretched  young  man,  as 
the  basalisk  is  fabled  to  look  upon  his 
victim  ; — “  So  this  is  my  reward  for  hav¬ 
ing  treated  you  like  a  noble.  Was  it  I 
who  introduced  ye  to  that  pretty  wench 
with  whom  you  were  so  taken,  and  who 
drew  so  largely  on  your  purse,  that  you 
were  fain  to  come  to  me  for  a  supply  ? — . 
Or  was  it  I  alone  who  helped  to  fleece  the 
young  Templer  whose  money  burthened 
him  ? — Was  it  I - ?” 

“  Peace,  peace,  malicious  fiend,”  cried 
Buckland,  “  had’st  thou  the  heart  of  a 
man  thou  would’st  pity  my  distress — get 
thee  gone  from  my  sight — would  I  had 
been  laid  in  my  grave  ere  I  had  met  with 
thee !” 

A  wild  laugh  was  Herrick’s  only  reply, 
but  it  stung  Roger  to  the  soul,  and  he 
clutched  the  handle  of  his  sword,  which, 
however,  with  all  his  strength,  he  could 
not  draw  from  its  scabbard. 

et  Desist,”  said  Herrick,  “  take  thy 
hand  from  thy  toasting  iron,  or  I  wilt 
paralizc  thy  frame  and  make  thee  as  help¬ 
less  as  an  aged  man.” 

Buckland  knew  too  Well  the  power  of 
Herrick,  by  whose  means  his  sword  had 
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been  rendered  useless,  and  he  groaned 
bitterly. 

“  Pitiful  minion/’  said  Herrick,  glanc¬ 
ing  fiercely  on  him,  “  1  thought  thee  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  firmer  soul — will  thy  whining 
bring  back  the  dead  ?” 

The  miller  made  no  reply,  but  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  wept  bitterly, 
while  his  companion  beheld  his  distress 
with  evident  satisfaction. 

“  Leave  me,”  said  Roger  imploringly. 

“  Nay,”  replied  Herrick,  with  a  sneer, 
c‘  you  had  better  quit  this  place,  for  yon¬ 
der  comes  he  who  was  to  have  been  your 
brother-in-law.” 

The  miller  raised  his  head,  and  per¬ 
ceived  that  Herrick  spoke  truly,  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Clevelly,  the  brother  of  his  departed 
Alice,  leaping  over  a  low  stile,  entered  the 
churchyard,  and  advanced  towards  them. 

“  Ah,  thou  damnable  villain,  Bucjt- 
land,”  cried  he,  “  art  thou  returned  with 
thy  vile  companion  to  exult  over  her  now 
she  is  in  her  grave  ?” 

f‘  Oh,  William,”  replied  Buckland, 
f‘  do  not  upbraid  me, — ’tis  punishment 
enough  to  look  upon  this  green  bank — 
my  heart  is  broken.” 

‘f  Nay — thy  hypocrisy  shall  not  screen 
thee,”  said  the  fiery  youth  ;  “  I  yesterday 
swore  upon  this  grave  that  I  would  re¬ 
venge  her  death  ;  therefore  prepare,  for 
one  of  us  must  fall.” 

He  unclasped  the  cloak  in  which  he  was 
muffled,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  then 
drawing  his  sword,  he  called  upon  Buck- 
land  to  defend  himself.  Roger  essayed  to 
unsheath  his  weapon,  but  his  trembling 
hand  refused  its  office  ; — when  Herrick 
spoke, — 

“  Couragio,  Master  Buckland,”  said 
he,  “  out  with  your  fox,  and  shew  this 
clodpole  a  little  of  your  fence.” 

“  I  may  be  left  to  try  yours,”  remarked 
young  Clevelly,  “  but* he  at  present  is  rnv 
man.” 

“  We  shall  see  to  that  anon,  boy,”  re¬ 
plied  Herrick  with  bitter  emphasis.  “  Take 
your  stand,  young  sir,  my  friend  is  ready 
for  you.”  As  he  spoke,  Roger  threw  off 
his  cloak,  then  stepping  a  few  paces  aside, 
stood  opposite  young  Clevelly,  and  waited 
for  his  attack. 

The  miller,  during  his  stay  in  London, 
had  not,  with  other  accomplishments, 
neglected  to  improve  himself  in  the  art  of 
defence,  but  it  proved  of  little  use  against 
the  strength  and  impetuosity  of  his  adver¬ 
sary,  and  ere  they  had  exchanged  half-a- 
dozen  passes,  Buckland  fell  on  the  green 
sward,  pierced  through  the  body.  The 
sword  of  William  Clevelly  was  already  de¬ 
scending  to  finish  the  work  of  death,  when 
Herrick  unsheathing  his  rapier,  parried 
the  thrust  with  great  dexterity,  and  pre¬ 


sented  his  point  so  as  to  keep  off  the  en- 
furiate  young  man.  Enraged  at  this  in¬ 
terference,  he  attacked  Herrick  with  great 
fury,  but  at  the  first  lunge,  his  sword  bent 
like  a  bull-rush,  and  the  blade  and  han¬ 
dle  became  red-hot !  With  a  shout  of 
terror  he  dashed  the  weapon  to  the  ground, 
and  fled  from  the  church-yard  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  not  doubting  but  that 
he  had  crossed  swords  with  the  fiend  him¬ 
self.  Herrick  smiled  at  his  affright,  and 
then  sheathing  his  weapon,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  wounded  youth,  whose 
blood  was  fast  flowing  from  the  deep 
wound  he  had  received,  so  fast,  indeed, 
that  nothing  but  prompt  assistance  would 
prevent  his  dying  on  the  spot.  Raising 
the  body  in  his  arms,  Herrick  bore  it 
home,  and  summoned  Dorcas  to  his 
assistance,  who  was  about  to  send  for  a 
surgeon,  when  he  interposed,  and  after 
placing  the  body  in  Roger’s  own  chamber, 
began  to  strip  it  and  examine  the  wound, 
which  he  dressed  with  great  care  and  skill. 
An  hour  had  passed  ere  Roger  returned  to 
consciousness,  and  when  he  did,  he  found 
Herrick  and  Dorcas  watching  by  his  side. 

The  arrival  of  one  or  two  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours  was  at  the  same  time  announced, 
and  they  entered  the  room  with  open 
mouths,  and  with  the  evident  intention  of 
demanding  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
scene  in  the  church-vard  ;  but  Dorcas 
very  unceremoniously  shewed  them  into 
another  room,  and  bidding  them  wait  a 
few  moments,  returned  to  her  patient, 
whom  she  found  supported  by  pillows,  in 
earnest  though  faint  conversation  with 
Herrick.  A  word  or  two  which  she  over¬ 
heard,  induced  her  to  draw  back,  and  she 
saw  that  Herrick  held  a  parchment  in  the 
one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  which 
he  offered  to  Buckland. 

“  Pshaw  !  this  is  foolery,”  said  he, 
perceiving  him  irresolute,  i(  subscribe 
your  name,  and  health  and  boundless 
wealth  are  your’s  for  years  to  come.” 

Roger’s  reply  was  scarcely  audible ; 
but  she  could  distinguish  that  he  refused 
to  sign. 

c<  Then  die  in  thine  obstinacy  and 
guilt,”  said  Herrick  ;  and  he  was  turning 
from  the  bed,  when  Roger  motioned  him 
to  return — and  again  they  spoke  together 
— when  suddenly  the  wounded  man  sprung 
convulsively  in  the  bed,  and  clasping  his 
hands  wildly  together,  he  cried, 

“  Aroint  thee,  fiend  ! — In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  I  charge  thee  be  gone  1” 

Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered  when 
Herrick’s  frame  seemed  to  dilate  and  trem¬ 
ble — bis  eyes  streamed  forth  a  superna¬ 
tural  light — and  with  a  diabolical  smile  of 
disappointed  malice,  the  tempter  imme¬ 
diately  disappeared  !  No  light  or  vapour 
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accompanied  his  departure- — -it  seemed 
as  though  he  had  suddenly  dissolved 
into  air.  Dorcas  and  the  neighbours 
rushed  into  the  chamber,  and  as  one  of 
them  drew  aside  the  window-curtains,  the 
morning  sun  burst  with  all  its  radiance 
into  the  apartment;  it  fell, upon  the  face  of 
the  wounded  man — now  clad  in  the  pallid 
livery  of  death,  and  disclosed  to  their 
view  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  ill-fated 
Miller  of  Winkleigh  !  J.  Y.A-n, 


Jgiyortg  an& 

^agttmfss. 


THE  GAME  OF  MORRA.* 

Two  men  stand  opposite  to  each  other 
in  pugnacious  attitude,  with  open  mouths 
and  flashing  eyes;  instead  of  weapons, 
however,  they  extend  their  fingers,  and 
one  of  them,  gazing  with  wild  eagerness 
at  the  other’s  hands,  calls  out  a  number. 
This  game,  called  by  the  Italians  La  Mora, 
or  La  Morra,  is  played  by  the  lower  clas¬ 
ses  in  Rome,  and  in  the  country  with  pas 
sionate  enthusiasm.  According  to  the  rules 
of  this  diversion,  the  players  extend  si¬ 
multaneously  any  number  of  fingers,  and 
he  who  first  calls  out  the  collective  num¬ 
ber  of  fingers  on  both  sides,  wins  the 
game.  In  an  instant,  the  hands  of  both 
are  again  extended,  and  the  sport  is  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  continually  increasing  noise 
and  rapidity.  The  secret  of  winning  is, 
for  the  player  to  be  well  aware  of  the 
number  of  fingers  he  means  to  shew,  that 
he  may  have  to  count  only  those  of  his 
adversary;  but  the  lightning-quickness 
of  their  movements  hardly  admits  of  re¬ 
flection  ;  and  indeed,  there  is  no  game 
which  demands  such  rapidity  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  entire  self-possession  as  La  Mor¬ 
ra,  nor  can  any  other  Europeans  compete 
with  the  Italians  in  a  diversion  which  ap¬ 
pears  exclusively  adapted  to  their  habits 
and  character. 

The  classic  antiquity  of  La  Morra  has 
induced  me  to  describe  it  so  minutely.  It 
was  known  before  the  time  of  Varro,  who 
calls  it  micare,  (digitis);  and  we  learn 
from  Cicero  that  a  proverb  had  grown  out 
of  it.  A  man  of  perfect  integrity  was 
called,  dignus,  quicum  in  tenebris  mices. 
At  that  period,  this  game  was  practised, 
not  only  for  amusement,  but  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  lots,  especially  in  the  decision  of 
commercial  disputes,  and  the  Emperor 
Augustus  made  too  criminals,  a  father  and 
son,  draw  lots  for  life  or  death  through 
the  micatio. 

The  Morra  is  played  also  in  France, 


especially  in  the  southern  provinces, 
where  it  is  called  La  Mourre.  I  have  no 
where  seen  it  in  Germany  ;  but  the  obso¬ 
lete  game  of  Fingerlein  snellen,  which 
name  corresponds  with  the  Latin  phrase, 
was  unquestionably  the  Morra  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians. 


mt*  Boots. 

NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

( From  the  Nodes  of  Blackwood.) 

NORTH. 

Even  at  St.  Helena,  his  name  and  his 
words  were  playing  the  devil  continually 
all  over  Europe.  He  was  then  an  enemy, 
and  to  have  honoured  him  would,  as  the 
son  of  Sirach  has  laid  down,  have  been 
the  part  of  an  ideot.  But  now,  God  pity 
us,  he  sleeps  beneath  a  thousand  weight 
of  granite,  and  shame  on  the  mortal  who 
dares  deny  that  he  was  the  greatest  man 
of  the  last  thousand  years, 

SHEPHERD. 

Greater  than  Shakspeare  ?  or  Newton  ? 
or — 

NORTH. 

I  mean  the  greatest  warrior  and  the 
greatest  prince — and  whatever  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  may  think,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
these  are  characters  not  to  be  maintained 
on  a  slender  stock  of  brain.  That  worthy 
scribe  says,  “  Buonaparte  has  added  no 
new  thought  to  the  old  store  of  human 
intellect.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  he 
neither  printed  reviews  or  preached  ser¬ 
mons — but  still  I  have  a  sort  of  notion, 
that  Buonaparte  was  a  more  powerful 
minded  Unitarian  than  Dr.  Channing.  In 
fact,  laying  his  battles  and  victories,  and 
even  his  laws  and  diplomacy  out  of  view, 
I  am  willing  to  stake  his  mere  table-talk 
at  St.  Helena  against  all  the  existing  writ¬ 
ten  wisdom  of  the  United  States. 
o’doherty,. 

You  may  do  so,  North.  Just  turn  to 
that  one  page,  in  which  Buonaparte  demo¬ 
lishes  Spurzheim.  Those  three  or  four 
sentences  are  worth  all  that  has  yet  been 
written  on  the  subject. 


WAR  MUSIC  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

It  is  the  custom  of  all  nations  to  stir  up 
themselves  to  fight  by  the  sound  of  some 
musical  instrument  or  other.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Etruria  used  the  trumpet  for 
this  purpose  ;  the  Arcadians  the  whistle  ; 
the  Sicilians  an  instrument  called  the  pec  - 
tida  ;  the  Cretians  the  harp  ;  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  the  pipe  ;  the  Thracians  the  cor¬ 
net  ;  the  Egyptians  the  drum  ;  the  Ara¬ 
bians  the  cymbal. 


*  Blackwood’s  Mag. 
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DIOGENES. 

This  Cynic  Philosopher,  who  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Dog,  when  at 
Corinth,  usually  resided  in  a  tub,  placed 
under  the  walls  of  the  Corinthian  gym¬ 
nasium.  From  this  he  declaimed  to  all 
willing  listeners  against  the  habits  of 
civilized  life,  and  upon  the  great  supe¬ 
riority  of  savage  existence.  Alexander 
was  tempted  to  visit  him,  and  after 
questioning  him  respecting  his  doctrines, 
requested  to  know  if  he  could  be  of  any 
service.  {i  Be  so  good,”  (said  the  bask¬ 
ing  philosopher,  true  to  his  principles) 
“  as  to  stand  from  between  me  and  the 
sun.”  The  king  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  independent  spirit  manifested 
in  this  reply,  that  he  said  to  his  officers, 

Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  should  wish 
to  be  Diogenes.”  The  king  was  young, 
the  philosopher  far  advanced  in  years, 
yet  their  death  occurred  about  the  same 
period.  Diogenes  was  one  morning 
found  dead  in  his  tub,  with  his  face  en¬ 
veloped  in  his  cloak.  His  friends  and 
disciples,  for  he  had  many,  could  not 
decide  whether  his  death  had  been  caused 
by  a  voluntary  suppression  of  breath, 
or  by  indigestion.  More  probably  from 
the  latter  cause,  as  his  last  meal  had 
been  the  raw  leg  of  an  ox  ;  at  least,  so 
says  his  biographer  and  namesake,  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius.  Life  of  Alexander . 


THE  BIBLE  COMPARED  TO  AN  ORCHARD. 

The  Bible  or  Holie  Scripture,  (says 
the  great  reformer,  Martin  Luther,  in 
his  Table  Talk,)  is  like  a  fair  and  spa¬ 
cious  orchard,  wherein  all  sorts  of  trees 
do  grow,  from  which  we  may  pluck  di¬ 
vers  kinds  of  fruit ;  for  in  the  Bible  we 
have  rich  and  precious  comforts,  learn¬ 
ings,  admonitions,  warnings,  promises, 
and  threatenings,  &c.  There  is  not  a 
tree  in  this  orchard  on  which  I  have  not 
knock’i,  (says  Luther)  and  have  taken 
at  least  a  couple  of  apples  or  pears  from 
the  same. 

PAMPHLETS, 

Says  Ford,  in  his  f  Times  Anatomi¬ 
zed,’*  ‘ ‘  Are  the  weekly  almanacks, 
shewing  what  weather  is  in  the  state, 
which,  like  the  doves  of  Aleppo,  carry 
news  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
They  are  the  silent  traytors  that  affront 
majesty,  and  abuse  all  authority,  under 
the  colour  of  an  Imprimatur .  Ubiqui- 
tary  flies  that  have  of  late  so  blistered 
the  cares  of  all  men,  that  they  cannot 
endure  any  solid  truth.  The  ecchoes, 
whereby  what  is  done  in  part  of  the 
kingdome,  is  heard  all  over.  They  are 


like  the  mushromes,  sprung  up  in  a  night, 
and  dead  in  a  day;  such  is  the  greedi- 
nesse  of  men’s  natures  (in  these  Athe¬ 
nian  days)  of  new,  that  they  will  rather 
feigne  than  want  it.” 


CitgtxJtug  of  *$7  avion# 
€onntv\e&. 

THE  CELEBRATING  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI 
AT  SHREWSBURY.* 

From  remote  times,  it  has  always  been 
customary  for  all  the  companies  to  unite 
in  the  commemoration  of  this  festival. 
Preceded  by  the  masters  and  wardens, 
and  graced  with  colours  and  devices,  they- 
attended  the  bailiffs  and  members  of  the 
corporation,  who,  with  the  canons  of  St. 
Chad  and  St.  Mary,  the  friars  of  the  three 
convents,  and  the  parochial  clergy,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  holy  sacrament,  which  was 
borne  by  the  priests,  under  a  rich  canopy 
of  velvet  or  silk,  to  a  stone  cross  without 
the  town.  Here  all  joined  in  bewailing 
their  sins,  and  chanting  petitions  for  a 
plentiful  harvest.  They  then  proceeded, 
in  the  same  order,  to  the  church  of  St. 
Chad,  where  each  company  hact  a  parti¬ 
cular  place  in  the  choir.  The  festival  was 
followed  by  three  days  of  disport  and  re¬ 
creation,  either  in  the  ensuing  week,  or  at 
an  early  time  agreed  upon  by  the  several 
wardens.  On  the  ground  where  this  was 
held,  each  company  had  its  arbour.  After 
the  Reformation,  the  religious  part  of  the 
ceremony  was,  of  course,  abolished  ;  but 
one  day  of  entertainment  is  still  observed, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Show ,  and 
is  always  on  the  second  Monday  after 
Trinity  Sunday.'  Most  of  the  companies 
had  a  man  on  horseback,  gaudily  dressed, 
called  the  King,  intended  originally  as 
a  representation  of  the  monarchs  who 
granted  their  charters.  Thus  the  King 
of  the  cloth- workers  personated  Edward 
IV. ;  the  King  of  the  masons,  Henry VIII. 
The  barbers  marched  with  a  Queen,  pro¬ 
bably  Elizabeth.  The  devices  were  em¬ 
blematical  of  the  trades  :  the  saddlers  led 
a  caparisoned  horse ;  the  smiths  and  ar¬ 
mourers  were  preceded  by  a  knight  in 
complete  armour  ;  the  hatters  and  furriers 
by  an  American  Indian  ;  the  skinners  by 
the  figure  of  a  stag  as  large  as  life,  at¬ 
tended  by  huntsmen  sounding  bugle  horns. 
The  day  was  spent  in  festivity,  and  the 
companies  returned  to  town  nearly  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  set  out. 

THE  CEREMONIES  OF  INTERMENT. 

From  Anderson’s  Prize  Essay  on  the 
State  of  Society  and  Knowledge  in  the 


*  Printed  in  1647. 


*  Time’s  Telescope,  1829. 
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Highlands  of  Scotland,  we  derive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information.  In  the  portion  we 
extract  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intention  of 
the  intelligent  author  is  to  establish,  by  a 
rapid  survey  of  some  of  the  funeral  rites 
among  various  people,  many  striking  points 
of  similarity  between  the  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

“  The  most  ancient  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  was  by  committing  the  body 
to  the  earth.  In  this  way  did  the  patriarchs 
act ;  Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph  only,  were 
embalmed.  Among  their  descendants,  the 
Hebrews,  it  was  customary  for  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  to  rend  their  clothes,  and 
cover  their  head  with  ashes.  s<  Rend 
your  hearts  and  not  your  garments,”  is 
an  expression  of  holy  writ.  The  Jews 
had  no  defined  places  of  interment.  They 
buried  in  mountains,  in  gardens,  and  on 
highways.  Every  traveller  must  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  tombs  of  the  old  Romans  are 
beyond  the  city  walls. 

“Burning  before Cumulation  seems  to  have 
succeeded  simple  interment,  from  a  desire 
of  preventing  indignities  by  enemies  to 
those  who  fell  in  battle.  The  body,  care¬ 
fully  washed  and  anointed,  was  laid  on 
the  funeral  pyre,  over  which  the  attend¬ 
ants  threw  handfuls  of  their  hair.  Into 
the  pyre  were  cast  the  arms  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed,  the  spoils  of  the  foe,  and  the  presents 
of  the  bystanders.  From  burning  and 
raising  a  pile  over  the  dead,  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  barrows  seems  inevitable.  And 
this  custom,  derived  by  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  from  Qreece1  and  Rome,  was  ren¬ 
dered  imperative  by  a  law  of  Woden. 
We  next  perceive  a  rude  stone,  inscribed 
with  Runic  characters,  surmounting  the 
tumulus  ;  hence  engraved  tombstones 
among  ourselves.  To  the  Egyptian,  the 
form  of  the  pyre  suggested  the  towering 
pyramid. 

(i  The  veneration  with  which  the  an¬ 
cients  viewed  their  places  of  sepult  ure,  has 
been  thought  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  boundless  mythology,  and  intro¬ 
duced  their  belief  in  national  and  local 
tutelary  deities  ;  and  the  same  feeling  in¬ 
duced  the  old  Highlander  to  wave  his 
broadsword  in  the  air  for  the  ghost  of  a 
relative,  at  any  sudden  gust  of  wind.  To 
'  insure  the  entrance  of  the  departed 
into  the  blessed  regions  of  an  after 
state,  it  was  held  a  sacred  obligation  on 
travellers,  if  they  met  a  dead  b^y,  to  cast 
mould  or  dust  on  it  three  times,  and  of 
these  three  handfuls,  one  at  least,  was 
poured  upon  the  head.  So  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  every  passer  by  threw  a  stone  upon 
the  resting  place  of,  their  friends,  or  of 
those  whose  silent  house  they  encountered 
in  the  pathless  wilds  of  their  mountains. 
c  1  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn,’  was 


an  expression  implying  the  most  attached 
affection.  The  funeral  riles,  (so  deno¬ 
minated  from  the  torches  borne  on  such 
occasions  by  the  Romans,)  were  extreme¬ 
ly  numerous  among  that  people.  But  the 
prognostics  of  death  among  all  mankind 
seem  to  have  been  lights  or  flambeaux. 
At  the  door  were  placed  branches  of  pine 
and  cypress, — and  hence  the  mutes  of 
modern  days  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  a 
dwelling,  with  black  flames  mounted  on 
poles.” 

The  great  space  which  the  whole  of  this 
article  would  occupy,  compels  us  to  break 
off  here,  and  reserve  the  remainder  for 
our  next. 

&nertrotf&u&. 

A  CURE  FOR  LEANNESS. 

The  inabitants  of  a  certain  country 
town  were  sorely  smitten  to  the  bones 
by  want  of  flesh,  and  were  never  once 
observed  to  laugh,  although  they  grinned 
accasionally.  Sydenham  was  consulted 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  to  the  best 
medicine  to  cure  such  a  melancholy  set. 
ff  Send  them  a  Merry  Andrew,”  answered 
the  great  physician,  “  it  will  [make  them 
well  sooner  than  twenty  asses  loaded 
with  physic.”  — - — § 

SHARP  REPLY. 

A  lady  being  ill,  sent  for  a  physician, 
and  on  his  leaving  the  room,  presented 
him  a  fee  of  two  guineas.  This  she  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  and  one  day  she 
gave  him  a  single  guinea.  This  by  some 
accident  fell  upon  the  floor,  when  the 
doctor  picked  it  up,  and  turning  to  the 
lady  with  a  significant  look,  said,  c(  Ma¬ 
dam,  I  believe  1  have  dropt  a  guinea.” — 
“  No,  Doctor,”  replied  the  lady  smartly, 
((  ’twas  I  who  dropt  the  guinea.”  h.b.a. 


LEONIDAS. 

A  soldier  saying  at  Thermopylae,  that 
the  arrows  of  the  barbarians  were  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  to  hide  the  sun  : — “  Then,” 
said  Leonidas,  “  we  shall  have  the  great 
advantage  of  fighting  in  the  shade.” 


EPIGRAM  on  a  miser. 

Thou  boast  thy  money,  and,  if  that  be  all, 
Thy  praise  and  commendations  are  but  small ; 
For  every  cobler  may,  with  industry 
And  pains,  in  time,  boast  that  as  well  as 
thee: 

Money’s  like  muck,  that’s  profitable  while 
It  serves  for  manuring  of  some  fruitful  soil } 
But  on  a  barren  one,  like  thee,  methinks 
’Tis  like  a  dunghill,  that  lies  still  and  stinks. 

Epigram,  from  Martial. 

That  he  is  poor,  friend  Johnny  says, 

Then  so  he  must  remain, 

None  but  the  wealthy  now-a-days 
Gifts  from  their  friends  obtain. 

May  1,  1829.  R-  Walton. 
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DATE. 


June  1/ 


DATS. 


Wed. 


18 


DIARY. 


St.  Airtus,  ab¬ 
bot,  d.  A  d530 
Full  Moon, 

15m  af.  6  mor. 


DATE. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY, 


Thurs  St.  Elizabeth, 
Corpus  Christ!. 
High  Water, 

40m  after  3  mor. 
59 - —  aft 


19 


Frld. 


20 


Sat. 


23 


22 


23 


SUN. 


St.  Boniface, 

A  postle  of  Rus 
sia,  A.  d.  1009. 
Sun  ris  43m  aft 
set  17  - 1 


lfcbrated  with 
Thursday,  in 
mostly  taken 
ferings  of  our 


St*  Gnbain, 

High  Water, 

57m  after  4  mor 
17  - 5aft. 


1st  Sunday  after 
Trinity. 
less  forthe  day 
10  c.  Joshua  mor 

23 -  evm 

St,  Aloysius. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


St.  Alban  the  1st 
Christian  martyr 
A.  D.  303. 

Sun  ris  43m  aft 
sets  17 - 8 

St.  Mary  of  Oig- 
nes,  d.  ad,  -12/3. 


June  171271. — On  this  day  wag  wounded  at  Acre,  in  the 
Holy  Land,  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Ed¬ 
ward  f,  by  an  hired  assassin,  who  stabbed  him 
with  a  poisoned  knife.  The  wound  must  have 
proved  mortal  to  him  from  the  rankling  enmity 
of  the  poison,  had  he  not  been  asssisted  by  his 
heroic  consort,  the  Princess  Eleanor,  who,  by 
sucking  the  wound  extracted  the  poison  at  her 
own  extreme  peril  An  early  historian  informs 
us  that  the  courageous  Edward,  on  finding  him¬ 
self  wounded,  sprung  upon  the  eaitiffand  wrench¬ 
ed  the  knife  from  his  hand,  and  stabbed  him  with 
it  to  the  heart:  his  attendants  then  rushing  in, 
one  of  them  with  a  joint  stool  beat  out  the 
dead  wretch’s  brains,  a  piece  of  useless  duty 
which  obtained  the  censure  of  Edward.  ^ 

I®  Our  saint  was  abbess  of  Leonange  in  Germany, 
where  she  died  in  1165. 

Corpus  Christi  Day. — The  institution  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  was  anciently  ce- 
great  solemnity  on  Maunday 
Holy  Week  ;  but  that  time  being 
up  in  commemorating  the  suf- 
Srtviour,  a  proper  solemn  festival 
was  appointed  in  honour  of  this  great  mystery, 
it  was  termed  the  Fete de Dieu or  Corpus  Christi. 
Pope  Urban  IV,  in  1624,  fixed  it  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  after  the  octave  of  Whitsunday,  command¬ 
ing  it  to  be  observed  by  the  whole  Church  with 
a  solemnity  equal  to  the  four  great  festivals  of 
the  year. 

Processions  on  this  day  used  to  parade  through 
the  streets,  bearing  lighted  torches,  Hags,  and 
rose  garlands,  the  expences  of  which  were  borne 
by  the  parish.  For  the  manner  of  celebrating 
Corpus  Christi  at  Shrewsbury ,  see  present  No. 

19  1566. — Born  on  this  day,  K.  James  I.,  the  son  of 
Q.  Mary,  by  her  ill-fated  husband  and  cousin, 
Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  In  the 
person  of  this  prince,  the  crowns  of  both  king¬ 
doms  of  which  the  British  island  consisted  were 
afterwards  united*  One  of  the  biographers  of  this 
weak  monarch  observes  of  him,  that  he  was 
“  wholly  without  generosity,  wholly  without  wis¬ 
dom,  and  lamentably  destitute  of  the  stuff  which 
warlike  men  are  made  of.  ” 

20  This  saint,  who  was  of  Ireland,  is  said  to  have 
been  martyred  A.  D.  656. 

1814. — Anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  peace, 
between  England  and  France.  Upon  the  present 
King,  then  Prince  Regent,  communicating  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  to  Parliament,  both  Houses 
voted  him  an  address  of  thanks. 

21  Our  saint  who  was  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  and 
a  noviciate  of  St.  Andrews,  died  at  Rome  in 
1591,  of  an  epidemic  disorder. 

1810. — On  this  day  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  libe¬ 
rated  from  an  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  had  been  confined  from  the  6th  of 
April,  for  a  breach  of  privilege.  He  quitted  the 
scene  of  his  confinement  privately,  to  the  dis. 
appointment  of  thousands,  who  intended  to 
form  a  grand  procession  to  escort  him  home  in 
triumph. 

22  1423. — History  records  to-day  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  by  his  uncle  Richard 
Duke  of  Glo’ster,  under  the  pretence  of  his  being 
illegitimate; — whom  he  afterwards  caused,  with 
his  brother,  the  young  Duke  of  York,  to  be 
basely  murdered. 

23  1770  — Expired  on  this  day,  Dr.  Mark  Akenside, 
author  of  the  admired  poem  on  “  The  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,”  a  production  which  beautifully 
illustrates  the  philosophy  it  teaches  in  regard  to 
matters  of  taste. 
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Brittle 


THE  BRAHMIN’S  PREDICTION  ;* 

A  TALE  OP  THE  EAST.' 

(For  the  Olio,) 

It  was  in  the  year  1775,  at  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Bombay,  that  an  English  lady 
was,  for  several  weeks,  every  evening 
observed  to  walk  on  the  beach,  anxiously 
looking  towards  the  horizon.  A  Brahmin, 
well  known  among  the  English  for  some 
extraordinary  instances  of  second-sight, 
noting  her  resort  to  this  place,  and  her 
anxious  looks,  watched,  and  when  no 
persons  were  visible,  accosted  her,  and 
asked  the  cause  of  her  anxiety  ;  and  she, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
moreover  believing  in  his  power,  replied, 
sf  Why  should  a  man  so  gifted  as  you 
are,  ask  what  you  must  well  know  ?” 

The  Brahmin  was  affected,  and  stead¬ 
fastly  fixing  his  countenance  upon  her, — 
which,  aided  by  the  placid  air  that  per¬ 
vaded  it,  and  heightened  by  his  venerable 


*  This  tale  is  founded  upon  facts  which 
actually  did  occur  as  herein  stated. 

Vol.  III.  C 


beard  of  snowy  whiteness,  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a  saint, — said,  ff  Woman, 
I  do  know  the  cause  of  your  sorrow : 
your  son  lives  ;  the  ship  will  soon  arrive 

in  safety  :  but” - Here  he  became  more 

fixed,  and  his  eyes  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  deep  intensity— — e(  you  will  never 
more  behold  him.”  This  was  an  awful 
blow  to  her  ;  for  a  moment  she  was  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  annunciation,  and  turning 
round  to  ask  some  further  question,  and, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  an  explanation,  the 
Brahmin  was  gone  !  And  to  the  day  of 
her  death  she  never  saw  him  more,  nor 
was  he  ever  heard  of  afterwards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bombay. 

This  intelligence,  as  may  be  expected, 
threw  her  into  a  state  of  dejection,  from 
which  nothing  could  rouse  her.  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  before  she  married  the  gentle¬ 
man  whose  name  she  then  bore,  was  left 
a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  with  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter.  The  former 
was  sent  to  England  for  education,  the 
latter  remained  with  her. 

A  short  time  previous  to  her  meeting 
with  the  Brahmin,  she  received  letters 
from  her  friends  and  son  in  England, 
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stating  that  he  had  obtained  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  writer,  and  hoped  soon  to  see  his 
mother.  It  was  after  all  the  ships  of  the 
season  had  arrived,  that  the  fond  mother 
lingered  every  evening  on  the  lonely 
beach,  crossed  and  agitated  by  a  variety 
of  feelings,  wondering  at  her  son’s  non¬ 
arrival,  and  imagining  a  thousand  evils 
which  might  have  attended  the  ship’s 
voyage  ;  and  the  “  perils  of  waters”  did 
not  tend  to  lessen  her  feelings  of  melan¬ 
choly.  But  after  the  encounter  with  the 
Brahmin,  hope  fled  ;  and  the  heavy  gloom 
which  settled  upon  her  could  not  be 
erased  or  lightened  by  the  endearing  at¬ 
tentions  of  a  doting  husband,  or  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  friends.  They  attempted  to  argue 
with  her  upon  the  folly  and  weakness  of 
giving  way  to  such  ideas:  that  it  was 
morally  impossible  the  Brahmin  could  be 
so  gifted.  No — no  arguments,  no  per¬ 
suasions  could  alter  her ;  the  blow  was 
too  deeply  struck.  Those  who  know  how 
sensitive  women  are,  how  prone  to  super¬ 
stition,  and  more  especially  in  cases 
where  the  tenderest  feelings  of  their  lovely 
nature  are  concerned,  a  mother, — the 
pangs  and  exquisite  bliss  of  maternal  love. 


and  that  too  centred  in  an  only  son,  from 
whom  she  had  been  separated  since  he 
was  an  infant, — will  not  too  harshly  judge 
of  her  conduct,  or  accuse  her  of  more 
than  a  common  degree  of  superstition. 

At  length  a  vessel  was  announced  as 
arrived,  and  now  was  to  be  proved  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Brahmin’s  words, 
at  least  the  first  part — that  be  lived.  What 
language  can  portray  the  agitated  feel¬ 
ings  of  Mrs.  M.,  between  the  contention 
which  in  her  bosom  arose,  as  to  whether 
the  Brahmin’s  declaration  were  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  or  she  should  banish  all  thoughts 
of  it,  and  fondly  anticipate  her  son.  She 
would  have  flown  to  the  beach, — inter¬ 
rupted  every  passenger, — but  strength  was 
denied  her,  her  anxiety  had  then  risen  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  it  quite  incapacitated 
her  from  all  exertion,  and  she  remained  in 
a  state  of  mental  stupor  from  the  receipt 
of  the  news  to  the  time  when  her  husband 
disclosed  to  her  the  truth. 

Mr.  M.,  in  the  mean  time,  had  learnt 
every  information  which  he  thought  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  hastened  to  his  wife  with  the 
details  ;  when  she  saw  him,  she  cried  out 
franticly— »<s  Where— -where  is  he  V* 
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He  replied, i(  The  Brahmin’s  prediction 
as  yet  is  true.” 

“  He  lives  then,  he  lives  !”  said  she. 

“  He  does,”  replied  her  husband. 

i(  Tell  me  where  he  lives,  what  coun¬ 
try,  what  city  ?” 

“  The  ship,”  said  Mr.  M., “  on  its  pas¬ 
sage,  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  by  what 
inducements  or  artifice  Greville*  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  become  a  Jesuit,  is  not  shewn 
or  known.” 

“  A  Jlsuit !”  exclaimed  the  mother  ; 
ie  Oh  !  my  Henry,  my  child,  who  were 
thy  religious  instructors?” 

4C  It  is  indeed  too  true,”  continued  Mr. 
M.,  f<r  that  he  has  become  a  Jesuit,  and 
has  been  entered  as  a  novice  in  their  col- 
lege.”  This  was  the  fact : — of  that 
order  he  professed  himself,  and  for  many 
years  corresponded  with  his  fond  mother, 
stating  that  of  his  own  free-will  he  had 
adopted  the  religion  of  which  he  then  was 
a  member,  and  expressed  himself  as  per¬ 
fectly  happy. 

In  this  manner  he  kept  up  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  his  mother  and  friends,  till 
suddenly  the  intercourse  ceased,  and  she 
never  heard  from  him  more.  Then  all 
the  terrors  of  the  past,  and  the  Brahmin’s 
prediction  flashed  anew  on  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  M.  with  redoubled  horror.  She 
gave  herself  up  to  grief,  and  wept  for  him 
as  if  she  were  already  certain  of  his  death. 
Mrs,  M.,  after  she  had  given  up  all  hopes 
respecting  her  son,  retired  to  England 
with  her  husband  and  family,  where  she 
lost  her  daughter,  the  sister  to  Greville. 
This  was  a  fresh  source  of  sorrow  and 
grief.  She  sank  into  a  state  of  despond¬ 
ency  from  which  neither  time,  religion, 
nor  the  efforts  of  an  affectionate  husband 
could  awaken  her. 

About  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Gre- 
ville’s  sister,  ah  intimate  friend  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  having  money  remitted  from  India 
by  bills  on  Portugal,  went  to  Lisbon  to 
receive  it.  Walking  near  a  prison  in  ihe 
city,  an  Englishman,  through  the  grate  of 
a  subterraneous  dungeon,  asked  charity. 
He  stopped  to  relieve  his  countryman, 
and  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
imprisonment. 

te  I  am,”  the  prisoner  said,  u  a  Jesuit 
in  religion,  but  an  Englishman  by  birth  ; 
by  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  my 
conduct,  I  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  my 
order  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  quickly  rose  in 
rank  and  eminence.  Sir,  no  doubt  you 
have  heard  of  Pombal,  the  merciless  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Portuguese  king  ?” 

“  I  have,”  replied  the  other. 

“  From  my  rank,”  continued  the  pri¬ 
soner,  ee  I  grew  to  be  an  object  of  suspi- 


*  Greville  was  ber  former  husband’s  name. 


cion,  and  at  last  fell  one  of  Pombal’s 
countless  victims  ;  and  the  order  of  Jesuits 
having  been!  suppressed,  there  was  no 
restraint  to  the  malignant  and  despotic 
temper  of  that  odious  minister,  and  he  cast 
me  into  this  prison,  where  every  hour  I 
am  nearing  to  the  time  of  death.  Yet 
how  my  soul,  in  my  dying  hour,  would 
be  liglitened,  how  the  sting  of  death 
would  be  softened,  could  I  but  hear  of  one 
— my  mother— oh  I  my  mother  1”  and  he 
burst  into  tears.  # 

The  stranger  started  at  this  declaration’; 
Mrs.  Mortimer  flashed  across  his  mind  ; 
and  he  said  to  the  prisoner, fC  Your  mother 
— have  you  a  mother  ?” 

ie  Alas  !  Sir,”  said  the  unhappy  being, 
“  I  know  not  if  she  lives.” 

tl  Your  name  ? — Your  name  ?’* 
iC  Henry  Greville.” 

(c  Gracious  providence  !  your  mother 
is  my  most  intimate  friend.” 
fS  Oh,  does  she  still  live  V* 
ie  She  was  living  when  I  left  England, 
but  in  dreadful  despondency  at  your  sup¬ 
posed  death,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  your 
sister  !” 

((  What,  and  is  my  poor  sister  dead  V* 
and  the  wretched  prisoner  heaved  a  deep 
sigh. 

I 

The  odious  Pombal  being  still  in 
power,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the 
prisoner’s  release  lor  some  lime,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  petition  the  king.  In 
the  mean  time,  nothing  was  left  undone 
to  make  Greville’s  situation  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  possible,  by  supplying  him  with 
the  means  of  purchasing  food  and  proper 
clothing,  and  as  an  amelioration,  he  was 
removed  to  a  more  airy  and  healthy  cell. 
At  the  same  time,  advices  were  despatch¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  who,  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  tenderness  and  prudence  communicated 
the  intelligence  to  his  unhappy  wife,  add¬ 
ing,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  deliverance. 
The  news  did  create  a  momentary  joy, 
but  it  was  succeeded  by  keener  pangs  of 
sorrow,  and  she  continually  exclaimed, — 

((  O,  the  Brahmin,— the  Brahmin  !” 

If  the  Evil  One  possessed  the  power  of 
making  us  miserable,  it  would  be  by  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  power  of  viewing  the  future. 
The  Brahmin  had  told  her  that  her  son 
lived,  but  that  she  would  never  see  him 
more  ;  the  first  part  of  the  prediction  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  she  could  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  latter. 

After  some  little  difficulty,  the  release 
of  the  ex-Jesuit  was  obtained — he  heard 
of  life,  and  light,  and  joy,  and  maternal 
love.  'He  had  lived  like  a  toad,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  but  air  and  light  be¬ 
came  poison  to  one  who  so  long  had 
dwelt  irt  darkness.  The  transition  was 
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too  great  for  human  nature,  and  he  died 
immediately  after  his  deliverance.  His 
unhappy  mother  did  not  long  survive  him, 
and  to  her  last  hour  exclaimed, — “  The 
Brahmin  !  the  Brahmin  !” 

Thus  was  accomplished,  in  all  its  parts, 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years.  The  Brah¬ 
min’s  Prediction.  C.  H. 


TABLETS  FOE  ACTORS. 

FOURTH  SERIES. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here:  how 
many  stand  for  consulship  ?  Coriol. 

No.  19. — Jones. 

What  do  you  call  him  ? — Hen.  5. 

The  rarest  exquisite  that  ever 
In  fashion’s  frippery  pointed  out  a  fop ; 
Famous  in  comedy,  concise  and  clever. 

In  every  part ;  with  knowledge  where  to  stop 
Or  to  proceed  ;  with  fine  dramatic  tact, 

A  fav’rite  in  his  range  of  characters, 

So  well  supported,  that  he  never  errs 
In  what  he  ably  undertakes  to  act. 


No.  20. — Yates. 

Go  on  before,  I’ll  talk  with  this  good  fellow : 
How  now,  Sirrah  ? — how  goes  the  world  with 
thee?  Richards. 

An  imitator,  yet  original. 

By  giving  those  peculiar  traits  of  men. 

Who  play  their  parts,  and  are  distinguished  all 
In  some  degree,  and  yet,  are  played  again  ; 
For  personation,  like  thy  colleague,  famed 
For  good  sound  pathos  with  satiric  eye, 

Or  tragic  wildness,  and  by  beauty  tamed. 
When  driven  to  despair  in  passion’s  sigh. 


No.  21. — Sapio. 

Would  you  have  a  love  song,  or  a  song  of  good 
life? 

A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight. 

Twelfth  Night. 

A  good  stage  figure,  formed 
For  singing  more  than  acting; 

Yet  Love’s  own  hero,  blithely  warmed 
Towards  heroines,  when  distracting 
Usurpers  hated  will  confine  them  ; 

And,  rending  notes  of  sorrow. 

Into  the  dungeon’s  bars  that  line  them, 

But  which  are  burst  ere  morrow. 

No„  22. — Bennett. 

Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ? — K.  John. 

In  “  Hubert,”  thou  art  most  impressive, — here 
None  can  withhold  thy  merit,  or  a  tear; 

In  the  “  Wild  Huntsman,”  terrible  and  grand. 
Thou  seekest  mischief  with  a  murd’rous  hand  : 
Thy  voice  is  awful  and  thy  purpose  great. 
Whether  to  serve,  or  counterbalance,  fate. 


No.  23. — Dowton. 

You’re  a  made  old  man,  if  the  sins  of  your 
youth  are  forgiven  you;  you’re  well  to  live. 

Winter's  Tale. 

A  Doctor  Cantwell,  sleek  and  smooth  as  oil 
Which  on  the  surface  swims,  but  meant  to 
soil ; 

A  staunch  comedian  of  the  by-gone  school. 
Measured  by  lace,  and  dignified  by  rule ; 


Haughty  and  ignorant,  obstinate  or  wise. 

Just  as  it  suits  the  part,  for  truth,  or  guise  ; 

In  wig  and  buckles, — with  a  lusty  frame, 

He  keeps  his  station,  and  supports  his  fame* 

No.  24. — Terry. 

Who  is  it  in  the  crowd  that  calls  on  me  ? 

I  hear  a  tongue  shriller  than  all  the  music. 

I'/'  Julius  Ccesar. 

A  blunt  old  Admiral,  or  a  guardian  stern ; 

Of  “  Simpson’s  House,” — a  partner  t  doom’d  to 
learn; 

A  driv’ling  “  Backbite,”  or  a  “  Roman  Sire,” 
With  voice  of  thunder,  eye  of  lightning  fire; 
His  stamp  and  action,  thrilling  through  th’  un¬ 
toward. 

Death  to  the  knave, — destruction  to  the  co¬ 
ward  ! — 

A  tried,  a  faithful  actor,  well  received. 

For  active  talents, — worthily  achieved.* 


JACQUES  CALLOT. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

This  celebrated  engraver  was  born  at 
Nancy,  in  Lorraine,  in  the  year  1593. 
At  an  early  age  he  discovered  indications 
of  that  talent  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
so  eminently  distinguished,  and  abandon¬ 
ing  the  profession  destined  for  him  by  his 
parents,  he  wandered  to  Florence,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  com¬ 
menced  his  studies  under  Giulio  Parigii 
and  Philip  Thomasin.  Callot’s  subjects 
were  various :  groups  of  persons,  of  all 
classes,  assembled  on  the  public  walks ; 
battles,  sieges,  country  fairs,  and  grotesque 
delineations  of  masks,  &c.  appear  to  have 
been  his  favourite  studies.  Those  who 
have  seen  only  the  inferior  impressions  of 
his  plates,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  his  touch,  which  has  all 
the  minuteness  of  Della  Bella,  added  to  a 
greater  freedom  of  outline.  His  battle- 
pieces  are  wonderful  performances ;  the 
masses  of  charging  and  retreating  cavalry 
are  drawn  with  surprising  correctness, 
and  the  dismounted  and  wounded  are 
scattered  about  in  the  most  judicious  and 
effective  manner  ;  in  these  pieces  he  is 
certainly  unequalled.  It  was  from  his 
excelling  in  these  subjects  that  the  French 
King  (Lous  XIII.,  to  whom  he  had  been 
sent  by  Charles  Prince  of  Lorraine)  em¬ 
ployed  him  to  engrave  the  celebrated  plates 
of  the  siege  of  Rochelle  and  the  taking  of 
the  Isle  of  Rhe,  which  he  performed  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  that  monarch.  His 
series  of  plates  entitled  “  The  Miseries  of 
War are  striking  and  beautiful  graphic 
commentaries  on  the  evils  arising  from 
internal  war,  with  which  he  must  have 
been  familiarized. 

To  those  who  make  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  costume  of  his  time  their 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  regret  <o 
find  the  death  of  this  gentleman  announced  by 
the  daily  papers. 
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study,  the  etchings  of  Callot  are  invalu¬ 
able  ;  for  every  class  is  represented  in  his 
groups,  from  the  gaily  clad  chevalier, 
with  cloak  and  rapier,  and  his  mistress  on 
his  arm,  to  the  artizan  and  ragged  mendi¬ 
cant. 

His  series  of  the  “  Itinerants"  is  a 
singular  production  :  the  sturdy  fellows, 
booted  and  well  armed  ;  the  old  and  de- 
crepid  in  their  crazy  vehicles  ;  and  the 
children,  hanging  in  the  hoods  of  their 
mothers’  cloaks,  are  all  depicted  to  the 
life  :  while  the  gaunt  and  swaggering  va¬ 
gabonds,  who  form  the  corps  du  garde 
of  these  trooping  beggars,  shew  that  they 
always  travelled  prepared  to  resist  any 
innovation  of  their  rights,  and  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  means  of  resisting  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  to  prevent 
their  seizing  upon  the  goods  of  others 
when  an  opportunity  offered. 

Admirers  of  the  grotesque  may  find 
abundant  amusement  in  his  “  Gobbi" 
which  are  very  clever,  but  partake  too 
much  of  the  indecency  of  the  Flemish  and 
Italian  schools  ;  they  appear  to  have  been 
one  of  his  early  productions. 

Callot’s  figures  bear  some  resemblance 
to  Marieschi’s,  but  are  distinguished  from 
them  by  a  clear  bold  outline,  and  a 
greater  elegance  of  position.  In  a  series 
of  etchings  of  the  military  costume  of  his 
time,  the  figures  are  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length,  yet  minutely  correct. 
Those  who  would  speak  critically  of  the 
works  of  Callot,  would,  perhaps,  say  that 
his  figures  have  a  theatrical  air ;  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  they  possess  a 
grace  and  elegance  which  may  serve  as 
models  for  the  best  artists.  His  grouping 
is  exceedingly  judicious  ;  his  columns  of 
infantry,  his  troops  of  cavalry,  and  the 
bands  of  marauders  employed  in  plunder 
while  both  parties  are  engaged  in  the  strife, 
evidently  shew  that  Callot  had  been  an 
eye-witness  of  such  scenes  in  the  wars  of 
his  time.  The  drawings  of  Callot  are 
considered  much  finer  than  his  etchings, 
and  fetch  high  prices,  and  good  impres¬ 
sions  of  his  plates  are  still  eagerly  sought 
after ;  for,  as  some  of  them  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  printsellers,  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  inferior  impressions  are  afloat,  and 
the  early  ones  are  becoming  scarce. 

Callot,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
resided  at  Nancy,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  attached,  and  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1635,  at  the  age  of  35,  after 
executing  upwards  of  1500  plates,  many 
of  which  will  render  his  name  imperishable 
as  long  as  bold  and  spirited  drawings, 
and  fine  etching  shall  be  admired. 

I.Y.  A - -n. 


CANZONET. 
{For  the  Olio.) 


Oh  !  eay  not  that  many  and  great  are  the  joye, 
That  present  themselves  forward  to  me, 

I  esteem  them  as  nothing  but  frivolous  toys, 
Unless  they  are  shar’d,  Love,  by  thee  ! 

And  as  in  each  pathway  of  pleasure  I  roam, 

I  am  silently  forced  to  declare. 

My  bosom  can  never  discover  a  home. 

But  if,  Love,  thy  presence  is  there. 

And  then,  too,  the  honours,  the  titles,  that 
fame 

Displays  the  young  heart  to  beguile, 

What  are  they  to  me  but  a  vain,  empty  name, 
If  I  do  not  achieve,  Love,  thy  smile  ? 

Then  say  not  that  many  and  great  are  the  joys, 
That  present  themselves  forward  to  me, 

I  esteem  them  as  nothing  but  frivolous  toys. 
Unless  they  are  shar’d.  Love,  by  thee.  K. 


GLANCES  AND  CHANGES. 

TURNSPITS - KNOTS  — TRUCKS - BARROWS 

- CATSS  —  TEPS KNOCKERS LAMP- 

POSTS  — GAS--STREETS’  NAMES  GLAZED. 

For  the  Olio. 


Turnspits.’—  Since  the  improvement  in 
jacks  for  culinary  purposes,  the  race  of 
the  turnspit  dog  is  comparatively  few  ; 
indeed,  this  short-legged,  long-backed 
creature  is  not  used  like  a  squirrel  in  a 
large  revolving  drum,  now-a-days,  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  piercing  voice  of  the  cook, 
and  sometimes  beaten  with  the  ladle  for 
a  want  of  activity  in  driving  the  jack. 
When  boys,  we  remember  to  have  seen 
our  Cloe,  panting  and  pawing  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium”  with  no  common  zeal, 
and  when  venturing  to  take  breath,  as  well 
as  a  flavorous  scent  of  the  roast,  she  has 
been  duly  flagellated,  and  threatened  to 
be  deprived  of  a  sop  in  the  pan.  Dogs, 
however,  of  another  description  are  in 
requisition.  When  improvements  were 
formerly  made  in  the  public  houses,  care 
was  always  taken  to  reserve  a  suitable 
block  for  porters  to  rest  their  burdens  on, 
and  benches  beside  them,  for  those  who 
were  “  weary  and  heavy  laden,”  to  be 
refreshed.  The  (t  Knot,'1  it  seems,  like 
the  ‘f  Block"  is  fast  going  out  of  fashion; 
for,  but  few  of  either  are  seen  in  our  way- 
fare.  “  Trucks”  have  partly  superceded 
them.  Thus  6‘  dogs”  are  harnessed  for 
labour,  and,  in  the  willingness  of  their 
strength,  often  used  cruelly.  The  baker, 
that  at  one  time  groaned  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  bread,  now  puts  his  dog  in 
gear  into  his  barrov and  takes  the 
handles  leisurely  a3  the  canine  servant 
tugs  and  guards  his  property.  But  a  few 
years  ago  the  Clown  at  Sadlers’  Wells,  in 
order  to  fill  the  house  for  his  benefit,  hit 
on  the  expedient  of  giving  publicity  of 
his  intention  of  driving  a  pair  of  Tom. 
Cats  (he  distance  of  half  a  mile  into  the 
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theatre.  Thousands  of  persons  gathered 
together  to  witness  the  feat,  and  after 
waiting  about  for  houts,  were  told  they 
might  see  the  identical  cats  enter  on  the 
stage  in  triumph,  with  their  master  in  the 
car,  and  he  would  make  a  speech.  This 
was  in  part,  though  not  wholly,  performed 
— so  that  cats  are  likely  to  become  useful 
in  other  points  than  to  catch  rats  and  mice. 

The  stone-steps  and  brass-knockers  * 
have  nearly  disappeared — for  no  steps  to 
our  doors  and  clumsy  cast-iron  knockers, 
which,  to  make  the  least  noise  about 
them,  are  but  poor  substitutes.  Behold 
the  knocker  on  the  door  of  Clements  Inn ! 
Survey  the  steps  which  approach  to  it ! — 
"What  dignity  there  is  in  the  perspective  ! 
Bunyan’s  Christian  must  have  had  such  a 
one  in  view  on  visiting  the  Gate  of  Man- 
soul.  One  of  our  dandeyan  footmen  of 
this  age,  who  is  made  up  of  folly  and 
ignorance,  would  scarcely  condescend  to 
lift  such  a  knocker,  but  require  a  fore¬ 
runner  to  marshal  his  presence  with  his 
mistress.  The  old  lamp-post,  and  its  tin 
attire,  are  nearly  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the 
gaslight,  whose  fluted  cast-iron  pillars  are 
made  to  last  through  generations.  Glass 
names  are  appended  to  street  corners,  and 
the  painter’s  (C  occupation  is  gone.”  P, 


YEW  TREES. 

Continued  from  page  375. 

(For  the  Olio.') 

The  yew  trees,  in  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  English  lakes,  are  very 
remarkable  ;  they  seem  to  spring  in  shy 
seclusion  ;  rarely  seen,  and  where  they 
are  seen,  striking  you  in  a  moment  with 
that  air  of  grandeur  and  solemnity,  which, 
while  it  distinguishes  them  from  all  the 
majestic  woods  around,  seems  to  elevate 
them  to  a  degree  above  them.  Their 
melancholy  aspect  makes  one  think  the 
wild  and  awful  mountains  [comparatively 
cheerful  ;  their  solitary  peculiarities  look 
more  lonely  than  the  Alps  they  inhabit ; 
and  their  stupendous  size,  added  to  their 
acknowledged  antiquity,  have  often  won 
my  gaze  from  the  heights  of  the  veiled 
Helvellyn,  or  the  windy  gloom  of  Ull’s 
Water.  But  let  Wordsworth  speak 

There  Is  a  yew  tree,  pride  of  L  orton  Vale, 
Which  to  this  day  stands  single  in  the  midst 
Of  its  own  darkness, — as  it  stood  of  yore. 

Not  loth  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  bands 
Of  Umfraville  or  Percy,  ere  they  marched 
To  Scotland’s  heaths;  or  those  that  cross’d 
the  sea, 

And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azincour, 
Perhaps  at  earlier  Crecy  or  Poictiers. 


*  We  recollect  160  modern  knockers  being 
vyrung  from  the  doors  in  one  night  not  long 
since  for  a  freak. 


Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 
This  solitary  tree  !  a  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay; 

Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 

To  be  destroyed.  But  worthier  still  of  note 

Are  those  fraternal  four  of  Borrodale, 

Join’d  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove  ; 
Huge  trunks  ! — and  each  particular  trunk  a 
growth 

Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Upcoiling  and  inveterately  convolved, 

Not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  profane ; — a  pillar’d  shade. 
Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red  brown  hue. 
By  sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged 
Perennially, — beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose  decked 
With  unrejoiclng  berries,  ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide,— Fear  and  trembling 
Hope, 

Silence  and  Foresight — Death  the  skeleton, 
And  Time  the  shadow  ! 

These  glorious  lines,  worthy  of  the 
august  trees  they  celebrate,  may  well 
wind  up  our  lucubrations  on  yew  trees  in 
their  solitude.  But  I  must  go  farther, 
and  declare  myself  their  staunch  admirer 
in  situations  where  the  great  goddess 
Nature  is  content  to  veil  her  brow  before 
the  labours  of  her  sister.  Art — where, 
in  place  of  eagle-crowned  mountains,  and 
billowy  lakes,  the  old  English  manor- 
hall,  that  edifice  now  almost  extinct, 
nestles  below  its  great  beech  rookery,— 
with  quadrangles  and  semi-quadrangles, 
and  pinnacled  gables,  and  trans#med 
lattices,  whose  lozenge  panes  are  coloured 
with  Iris-blazonry  ;  its  front  projecting  iu 
deep  bays,  is  of  dun  red  brick,  laced  with 
black  timber,  and  pranked  out  with  a 
freakish  broidery  of  carver’s  work  ;  with 
clusters  of  corniced  chimnies,  and  massy 
wooden  balustrades  ;  great  granaries  are 
near,  and  a  monstrous  gabled  dovecote, 
with  its  hundred  gates,  the  Thebes  of 
pigeons— 

“  With  their  rich  restless  wings,  that  gleam 
Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 
Of  the  warm  west,  as  if  inlaid 
With  brilliants  from  the  mine,  or  made 
Of  tearless  rainbows.” 

A  cupola  of  magnific  dome,  huge 
gilded  balls  interspersed  with  the  dragon 
weathercocks ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  the 
portals  or  the  terrace  wall,  and  steps 
bossed  with  greater  orbs  in  stone,  where 
the  proud  peacock  brandishes  in  the  sun 
his  refulgent  train. 

With  these  abodes  of  our  good  ancestors, 
the  yew  tree  is  inseparably  connected: 
their  courts,  their  hedges,  their  arbours 
were  all  shadowed  with  its  stately  foliage. 
Indeed  wherever  you  see  yews  of  any 
antiquity  in  lane  or  field,  you  may  almost 
receive  it  as  a  token  that  some  antique 
mansion  is,  or  hath  been,  in  the  vicinity, 
in  whose  formal  pleasaunce  they  once 
figured. 

This  is  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Pipe  Hall  in  Staffordshire,  one  of  the 
ancient  seats  of  the  Stanleys  and  Heven- 
inghams,  where  a  regular  esplanade  of 
yews  crests  a  hill  about  a  gunshot  distance 
from  the  hall ;  and  the  same  relics  are  to 
seen  on  the  verge  of  Cannock  Heath  by 
the  old  gabled  mansion  of  Longdon  Hall, 
once  the  property  of  the  Cheeldon  family. 

Ah  !  to  what  quaint  gallantries,  what 
grotesque  amours,  have  these  battered 
trees  been  witness! — What  pretty  co¬ 
quetries  have  they  seen  ! — What  hourly 
reveries,  when  the  moonlight  shewed  the 
huge  disk  of  the  distant  hall  clock,  and 
the  soft  gale  wafted  the  sonorous  chimes 
of  midnight  up  the  lawn  !— -What  fervent 
vows  have  they  heard,  what  dull  love 
sonnets  ! 

**  E’en  now  their  scarce  recover’d  shape, 
Shews  trace  of  dragon  or  of  ape  ! 

And  they  could  tell  how  broad  and  tall 
They  form’d  a  vegetable  wall. 

Or  arbour,  where  the  lady  fair 
Would  push  apart  her  auburn  hair. 

While,  bending  o’er  old  Chaucer’s  lay, 

In  gold  and  velvet’s  red  array. 

Whose  rich  illuminations  trace 
A  rainbow  on  its  vellum  face  : 

She  paused  at  whiles,  with  calm  delight, 

To  view  the  blaze  of  noonday  light, 

Where  colours,  beams,  and  perfumes  meet, 

A  paradise  of  sun  and  sweet  ! 

Albeit,  in  sable  bower  the  while. 

She  at  the  raging  heat  could  smile. 

And,  wrapt  in  night,  could  thence  survey 
All  the  rich  ornaments  of  day. 

Great  sunflowers  flaming  from  afar. 

And  turning  to  their  worshipp’d  star. 

The  sun-dial  emblazed  with  beams, 

The  fountain  with  its  flashing  streams, 

Basins  of  stone,  where  fish  unfold 
The  splendours  of  their  gliding  gold, — 

All,  laved  with  light,  more  precious  made 
The  dark  yew  arbour’s  tranquil  shade.” 

.  .  .  and  now,  forsooth,  these  time- 

honoured  trees  are  thought  formal,  dis¬ 
mal,  hateful,— -fit  only  to  shelter  an  owl 
or  dangle  a  suicide  !  Eternal  foliage  ! 
our  ancestors  raised  and  fostered  you, — 
generation  after  generation  found  you  and 
left  you  in  your  high  and  painty  state, 
heir-looms  to  the  mansion  you  adorned  ! 
And  now,  with  floating  canopy  and  ada¬ 
mantine  trunk,  you  proclaim,  amid  the 
moon’s  tridden  blasts  of  night,  or  the 
sunny  gleams  of  day,  in  the  soft  gales  of 
summer,  or  the  frantic  tempests  of  winter, 
the  else-forgotten  spot 
“  Where  the  home  of  your  forefathers  stood.” 

Long  after  the  flame  has  departed  from 
its  hearth,  and  its  walls  and  its  pillars  are 
low,  your  immemorial  grandeur  remains 
in  flourishing  antiquity.  Sole  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  demolished  mansion,  you 
become  the  rallying  point  of  its  chronicles. 
Old  sires  recounting  traditions  will,  by 
turning  to  you,  refresh  their  memory. 
Your  venerable  recesses  become  the  oracle, 
the  Dodona  of  the  village,  and  the  wis¬ 


dom,  the  bravery,  and  the  wealth  of  a 
departed  house  will  suspend  their  legends 
on  the  great  trophy-tree  of  their  splendour 
-—the  centenarian  yew ! 

But  if  a  softer,  if  a  holier  feeling  be 
required  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  ad¬ 
miration  for  this  beautiful  tree,  that  feel¬ 
ing  is  mine, — when  in  the  rustic  cemetery, 
under  the  gray  campanile  of  the  village 
church,  it  stretches  its  broad  curtains  of 
congenial  gloom  above  the  narrow  and 
deep  abodes  of  the  dead.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  its  black  expanse,  when  thus 
louring  over  the  turfy  hillock,  the  mossy 
slab,  or  the  quaintly  carved  sarcophagus, 
inexpressibly  affecting.  It  looks  like  a 
connection  between  the  corpse  and  the 
mourner,  and  the  old  patriarchs  of  the 
village  think  so  ;  for  you  ever  find  them, 
on  the  placid  Sabbath,  while  the  ivied 
belfry  is  chiming  its  prelude  to  devotion, 
clustered  and  congregated  under  the 
church-yard  yew  trees.  Some  you  see 
ruminating  over  the  mememorials  of  their 
departed  friends, — others  reckoning  how 
long  they  have  been  gone,  and  a  few, 
perhaps,  reflecting  how  soon  themselves 
may  follow  :  and  many  an  artless  elegy 
doth  then,  from  unpoetical  lips,  put  to 
shame  the  more  elaborate  record  of  the 
tombstone. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  thickets  of  yew  trees 
in  the  gardens  of  Dirleton  Castle,  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  These  are  the  most  extraordinary 
I  ever  saw.  They  are  of  gigantic  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  so  thick  as  to  form  profound 
shades,  whose  Druidical  solemnity  a 
whole  forest  could  not  surpass :  not 
frowning  here  and  there  in  solitary  dignity 
like  intruders  on  the  lighter  foliage  ;  but 
glooming  in  congregated  grandeur,  the 
sombre  ascendants  of  the  baronial  plea- 
saunce,  their  multitude  rendering  the  other 
trees  insignificant,  and  their  sublimity 
making  the  gayest  colourings  of  the  or¬ 
chard  look  trivial  and  garish. 

Their  vast  size  is  eminently  remarkable, 
where  they  form  the  broad  and  lofty 
rampires  of  the  bowling-green,  rising  to 
the  height  of  fifty  feet  in  some  parts,  and 
in  others  forming  solid  walls  of  clipped 
foliage  round  the  four  sides  of  a  square 
area  of  considerable  size,  and  the  smoothest 
and  greenest  turf.  This  is  in  a  hollow, 
over  which  the  old  castle  (one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  ruins  in 
Scotland)  rose,  when  I  saw  it,  high  on  a 
basaltic  craig,  exhibiting  a  vast  assemblage 
of  round  octagon  and  square  towers, 
above  which  the  great  donjon  stood  pre¬ 
eminent,  interspersed  with  steep  coronets 
of  notched  gables,  and  chimnies  of  the 
most  beautiful  mould,  huddled  together 
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in  the  most  picturesque  way  imaginable. 
Robes  of  green  ivy  spread  their  glossy 
brocade  over  the  greater  part ;  and  the 
ruddy  westering  sun  painted  both  the 
majestic  fabric  and  its  rustling  tapestry 
with  warm  gold.  Deciduous  trees,  richly 
annealed  with  a  thousand  autumnal  co¬ 
lours,  clustered  round  the  castle,  and 
below  them  lay  the  bowling  green,  with 
its  long  seats  of  turf  corresponding  with 
each  side,  and  its  arbours  in  the  centre 
of  each. 

The  placid  purple  of  the  sky  above, 
the  superb  pomp  of  the  autumnal  foliage, 
and  the  black  profound  of  the  iEthiop 
yews  below, — their  summits  just  touched 
by  the  sun-flame,  at  which 

“  The  melancholy  mass  put  on  bright  looks 
and  smiled,” 

—-altogether,  formed  a  powerful  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  sensations  which  an 
October  evening,  with  its  breathless  at¬ 
mosphere,  dropping  leaves,  and  distant 
voices  from  the  village  green,  is  calculated 
to  inspire. 

1829.  Horace  Guilford. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL,  CONTINUED. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

BENJAMIN  WEST. 

No  painter  attended  with  such  scrupu¬ 
lous  nicety  to  the  costume  of  the  times  and 
age  of  which  he  portrayed,  than  West ; 
and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  obvious.  West  was  not  what  is 
termed  a  fine  colourist,  but  it  is  of  that 
sober,  well- mixed  kind,  which,  while  it 
loses  nothing  from  a  want  of  variety,  of¬ 
fends  in  no  instance  by  gaudiness,  or  ob- 
strusive  glare,  but  preserves  a  chaste,  yet 
warm,  rich,  and  dignified  effect.  These 
latter  remarks  apply  more  immediately  to 
the  picture  under  observation. 

At  the  time  West  painted  this,  between 
1808-11,  he  was  already  acknowledged 
to  be  the  first  historical  painter  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  he  seems  then  to  have  brought 
forth  most  appropriately  the  full  harvest 
of  his  talents  in  the  rich  autumn  of  his 
professional  life. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  no¬ 
tice  of  this  picture,  both  because  it  is  de¬ 
serving  of  it,  and  that  it  is  the  only  one  of 
West’s,  (on  so  grand  a  scale,)  which  is 
fairly  before  the  public.  So  noble  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  British  art,  in  which  such  ge- 
nius,  skill,  and  knowledge,  have  been 
combined  to  enrich  the  canvass  with  the 


representation  of  human  misery,  in  many 
of  its  most  afflicting  forms,  waiting  the 
speedy  relief  of  Divine  Mercy,  commands 
the  notice  and  homage  of  all  who  are  not 
wholly  insensible  to  the  worth  of  such 
pre-eminent  powers  and  capabilities. 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hos¬ 
pital,  there  is  an  altar-piece  of  West’s, 
Christ  blessing  little  Children  ;  and  also 
in  the  Chapel  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  is 
the  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, — an  exceed¬ 
ingly  appropriate  subject  to  place  before 
the  eyes  of  the  weather-beaten  tars. 

In  1814,  Mr.  West  exhibited  his  cele¬ 
brated  picture  of  Christ  Rejected  by  the 
Jews,  the  original  sketch  of  which,  (in 
oil,)  is  in  the  beautiful  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Darnley,  at  Cobham-park,  Kent. 
This  picture  evinced,  that  those  mighty 
powers  which  had  so  long  been  the  admi¬ 
ration  both  of  his  countrymen  and  fo¬ 
reigners — were  not  enfeebled  by  age  ; 
yet  three  years  afterwards,  when  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  eighty,  surpassed  even  that 
excellent  picture.  The  picture  to  which 
we  allude,  owed  every  thing  to  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  result  of  deep  study,  of  great 
labour  and  time,  and  therefore  claims  a 
high  veneration  and  respect,  not  only  for 
its  intrinsic  worth,  but  considering  the 
great  age  of  the  painter.  The  subject  was 
Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  representing  the 
mystical  vision  described  bv  St.  John,  in 
the  Apocalypse.  The  ideal  King  of  Ter¬ 
rors  is  terrifically  grand,  nor  less  so  is  the 
supernatural  courser  that  he  bestrides,  and 
which,  issuing  from  the  womb  of  night, 
seems  to  paw  apace,  delighted  as  the  deso¬ 
lation  that  attends  its  steps.  The  right 
arm  of  the  spectral  monarch  is  wreathed 
with  a  serpent,  the  other  is  armed  with 
meteoric  plagues.  Beneath  lies  a  dead 
female,  with  her  husband  and  motherless 
child  lamenting  their  loss,  and  awaiting 
their  own  dissolution.  On  the  right,  hu¬ 
man  desolation  is  depicted  under  a  variety 
of  sanguinary  forms ;  while  behind,  in  a 
murky  sky,  are  seen,  through  a  dusky 
veil,  the  ghastly  shapes  of  infernals,  that, 
in  the  “  palpable  obscure,”  find  out  their 
uncouth  way.  Before  this  group  is  the 
representation  of  the  black  horse  of  the 
third  seal,  with  its  rider,  and  the  balan¬ 
ces  in  its  hands.  Approaching  the  fore¬ 
ground,  are  two  figures  of  Pestilence  and 
Famine,  vigorously  conceived  and  most 
powerfully  expressed.  Hence  to  the 
right,  the  opening  of  the  first  and  second 
seals  obtains  a  local  habitation.  The 
white  horse,  and  the  Saviour  of  men, 
with  a  bow  in  his  hand,  going  forth  con¬ 
quering  and  to,  conquer,  is  the  finest  figure 
in  the  composition.  The  head  of  Christ 
is  in  profile,  and  the  eye  directed  to  a  bea¬ 
tifical  vision  in  the  heavens.  Behind  this 
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is  the  red  horse,  bestrode  by  a  helmed 
warrior,  spreading  aruund  him,  with  un¬ 
feeling  sternness,  misery  and  carnage.  In 
this  sublime  composition,  less  regard  is 
paid  to  colour  than  expression  ;  and  it 
must  be  apparent  at  first  sight,  that  the 
object  of  the  venerable  artist  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  moral  effect,  without  having 
recourse  to  any  meretricious  tricks  to  catch 
the  eye,  and  raise  admiration.  He  made 
a  copy  of  Christ  healing  the  Sick,  as 
a  gift  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Thus  the  final  labours  of  this  illustrious 
painter  were  consecrated  to  charity  and 
religion,  and  through  life,  to  the  end  of  his 
long  and  well-spent  existence,  he  was 
adorned  by  every  virtue  which  enobles 
our  nature  ;  and  justly  has  he  merited  the 
high  and  proud  distinction  of  Father  of 
the  British  Historical  School  of  Painting. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHIN  WIGS. 
( For  the  Olio.} 


Bob-tail  wigs,  and  pig-tail  wigs, 

And  wigs  with  a  scratchy  cue; 

And  curls  that  fly  as  merry  as  grigs, 
Over  brows  and  eyes  of  blue  : 

Be  they  of  flaxen,  black,  or  red, 

Of  auburn,  jet,  or  brown. 

They  cease  to  ornament  the  head, 
Without  the  Chin- wig’s  down. 

Young  fops,  with  chins  as  sleek  as  oil, 
Whose  cheeks  as  girls’  are  fair, 
Unused  to  wear  a  manly  toil. 

And  scant  of  manly  hair ; 

Pass  the  frizeur’s  review  each  day, 
Bushes  to  wear  when  dress’d 
As  if  good  sense  required  to  say, 

64  The  blockhead’s  bush  is  best.” 

What  would  these  apers,  biped  things, 
Of  fashion’s,  folly’s,  sway. 

Be  without  hair  attached  with  springs. 
Lest  it  should  air  away  ? 

A  front,  a  dangling  curl  each  Side, 
Whiskers  ! — (ye  gods  defeat  them  !) 
Mustaches !  as  the  lips  divide, 

And  Chin- wigs  to  complete  them  ! 

Females,  our  gallantries  allow, 

To  curl  and  friz  at  pleasure; 

To  them,  their  taste  and  art,  we  bow, 
Their  toilet’s  ample  leisure : — 

But  creatures,  merely  to  be  thought 
A  fine  and  manly  race. 

Are  badly  bred  and  badly  taught, 

And  Monkeys  out  of  place.  P» 
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SPOILED  CHILDREN. 

(Continued  from  Page  372.) 

ie  I  am  an  unhappy  father !”  sighed  the 
worthy  merchant,  as  he  entered  his  count¬ 
ing-house.  How  is  the  market.  Transit  ? 
how  go  sugars  ?” — <e  Up,  Sir  Peter,  up 
— the  demand  is  immense  !”  answered  Mr. 
Transit. — “  Come,  this  is  well !”  The 
merchant  made  a  good  morning’s  work, 
and  returned  in  a  more  pleasant  mood  than 


usual  to  Portland-place .  The  lion-headed 
monster  of  his  door  was  by  that  time  com¬ 
fortably  wrapped  up  in  white  kid ;  the 
blinds  were  down  from  top  to  bottom  of 
his  house  ;  and  the  splendid  carriages  of 
three  fashionable  leeches  were  drawn  up 
before  the  door. 

(S  What  now  ?”  exclaimed  Sir  Peter, 
as  he  knocked  softly,  and  then  rang  loudly 
the  area-bell. — “  What  has  happened 
now?”  he  inquired  anxiously,  as  the  door 
opened. — “  Mademoiselle  is  in  a  fever, 
and  the  surgeons  are  in  consultation  about 
her  ankle.” — “  Plague  take  her  ankle, 
and  its  owner - ” 

Sir  Peter  had  almost  vented  his  impa¬ 
tience  in  an.  English  way,  by  bestowing  a 
few  epithets  of  national  prejudice  on  fo¬ 
reigners  generally  ;  but  he  restrained  the 
Englishman,  and  ordering  a  fowl  to  be 
served  up  in  the  library,  entered  that  abode 
of  silence,  glad  to  escape  from  his  own 
thoughts  to  those  of  others. 

He  had  not  long  enjoyed  himself  in  the 
refreshing  solitude  of  that  sanctuary,  when 
a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  hall.  He 
rushed  out  to  see  what  new  domestic  con¬ 
vulsion  had  occurred  ;  it  was  the  “  dear 
Augustus,”  brought  home  from  the  Red- 
house  at  Battersea,  drunk  with  a  double 
charge  of  champagne,  swallowed  to  con¬ 
sole  him  for  his  losses  in  a  match  at  pi¬ 
geon-shooting,  played  and  paid  that  day. 
Mr.  Augustus  came  home  minus  two  thou¬ 
sand  guineas,  besides  an  annuity  of  twenty 
pounds  for  life  upon  the  wife  of  the  trap- 
man,  whom,  in  his  anxiety  to  secure 
the  last  bird,  he  had  sent  to  his  long  ac¬ 
count. 

iC  Take  the  brute  to  bed  !”  said  Sir 
Peter,  sternly  ' !C  and,  John,  counter¬ 
mand  the  fowl,  and  light  me  to  my  cham¬ 
ber.  I  shall  breakfast  at  six  to-morrow, 
John — recollect,  at  six.”  Sir  Peter  then 
retired  to  his  chamber,  which  was  on  the 
same  floor  with  his  lady’s  ;  for  Lady  P. 
was  already  fashionable  enough  to  insist 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  disunion  of  bed, 
if  not  of  board. 

Sir  Peter  waked  at  six,  and  his  choco¬ 
late  was  punctual.  He  threw  up  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  as  he  glanced  out,  observed  a 
post-chaise  and  pair  driving  with  fashion¬ 
able— that  is,  furious — speed  up  Portland- 
place.  It  stopped  at  his  door  ;  the  steps 
were  let  down,  and,  wrapped  in  a  loose 
travelling  dress,  out  stepped  Miss  Ama- 
rantha,  alone.  Sir  Peter  rang  the  bell 
hastily,  and  he  was  about  to  give  orders 
that  she  should  not  be  admitted  ;  but  the 
father  overcame  him,  and  he  relented. — 
(t  Attend  to  the  door,  and  admit  your 
young  lady,  but  deny  me,”  said  Sir  Pe¬ 
ter,  with  a  countenance  “  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  ” 
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In  justice  to  the  young  lady  it  must  be 
recorded  that  no  marriageable  harm  had 
been  done ;  for  when  the  lovers  had  ar¬ 
rived  half  way  on  their  route  to  Gretna 
Green,  Miss  Amarantha  discovered  that, 
in  the  hurry  of  her  flight,  she  had  brought 
away  her  cotton-box,  in  mistake  for  the 
case  which  contained  her  diamond  neck¬ 
lace — a  discovery  which,  by  some  mys¬ 
terious  psychological  process,  not  tho¬ 
roughly  understood  by  the  learned  in  love 
matters,  acted  so  suddenly  on  the  passion 
of  Signor  Soprano,  that,  two  hours  after, 
he  stole  out  of  the  hotel  where  they  had 
put  up,  and  left  the  fair  runaway  to 

gang  her  gate”  back  again. 

fs  Take  away  the  chocolate — I  shall 
breakfast  this  morning  with  your  mistress,” 
said  Sir  Peter.  He  then  descended  by  the 
back  stairs  to  his  library  ;  there,  shutting 
himself  up  from  all  interruptions,  he  read 
Bishop  Horne’s  sermon  on  ft  Patience,” 
twice  through  ;  and,  having  stored  his 
mind  with  its  precepts,  he  heard  the 
summons  to  breakfast  with  a  proper 
degree  of  composure,  considering  the 
weight  of  the  duties  he  had  that  morning 
to  perform. 

The  meeting  between  the  belligerents 
was  what,  in  military  phraseology,  has 
been  termed  ei  imposing.”  Lady  P. 
brought  into  the  field  a  powerful  force  of 
frowns,  glances  like  Parthian  darts,  a 
masked  battery  of  words,  and  a  well- 
placed  ambush  of  allies  ;  the  whole  being 
backed  by  an  irresistible  corps  de  reserve 
of  tears,  upbraidings,  threats  of  separation, 
spasms,  shrieks,  and  salts.  Sir  Peter,  oil 
his  part,  took  his  ground  armed  at  all 
points,  from  a  thorough  consciousness  that 
il  thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel 
just.”  The  disputed  and  despised  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  husband,  the  “  proud  wife's 
contumely,”  had  stirred  all  his  soul  to  the 
war  ;  and  whether  domestic  peace  should 
smile  on  him  in  future,  and  dominion  be 
allowed  him  over  his  own  little  kingdom 
and  rebellious  subjects,  or  whether  anar¬ 
chy  and  riot  were  to  rule,  was  now  at  issue. 
Sir  Peter  advanced  to  the  attack  with  a 
bold  front,  yet  affecting  no  more  courage 
than  he  felt — whilst  it  was  easy  to  observe 
that  Lady  P.  exhibited  a  certajn  flutter  of 
preparation,  which  betrayed  to  the  wary 
eye  of  the  general  the  ill-disguised  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  enemy. 

“  Betty,  leave  your  mistress  alone  with 
me,”  said  the  knight.  Betty  did  as  she 
was  bid,  and  retired.  And  now  there  was 
a  clear  field  for  the  contest,  and  no  quar¬ 
ter  expected  !  An  awful  pause  ensued — 
to  fill  up  which,  or  rather  to  inspirit  him¬ 
self  to  the  war.  Sir  Peter,  in  the  absence 
of  Spartan  fife  and  drum,  whistled  a  sort 
of  battle  symphony.  As  the  last  war-note 


died  on  the  gale.  Lady  P,  made  demons¬ 
trations  of  a  wish  to  parley. 

(i  Sir  Peter,”  said  the  lady,  “  do  you 
take  chocolate  or  coffee  this  morning  V* 
Not  a  word  in  reply.  The  silence  of  a 
settled  purpose  sat  on  the  soul  of  Sir  Pe¬ 
ter,  as  he  half  turned  away  from  the  table. 
This  was  perhaps  an  indiscreet  movement, 
for  he  thereby  left  his  right  wing  exposed 
to  the  light  artillery  of  Lady  P.,  which 
instantly,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
commenced  a  galling  fire. 

ft  Really,  Sir  Peter,”  said  the  lady, 
ri  your  contempt  of  me — your  conduct 
towards  me — your  opposition  to  my  most 
moderate  wishes — your  indifference  to  my 
comforts — I  can  only  impute  to  your  hav¬ 
ing  grown  weary  of  so  virtuous,  so  con¬ 
ciliating,  patient,  and  careful  a  wife  l” 
Madam  !”  said  Sir  Peter,  facing  to 
the  front. 

“  What  am  I  to  understand  from  your 
behaviour  V*  demanded  the  lady. 

“  You  are  to  understand.  Madam,”  re¬ 
turned  the  knight,  “  that  I  have  at  length 
come  to  the  determination  of  being  the 
master  of  my  own  house,  and  director  of 
my  own  children,  of  whom  I  am,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  first  protector,  and,  by 
the  law  of  society,  the  legal  and  proper 
guardian  ;  and  whom  I  am,  from  this  day, 
determined  to  guard  in  future  from  the 
errors  into  which  they  have  fallen.” 

<e  Well,  Sir  Peter,”  returned  the  lady, 
with  an  air  of  infinite  astonishment,  “  and 
who  has  for  a  moment  disputed  it  ?” 

re  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  that 
you  have  not— - ” 

“  Your  candour.  Sir  Peter,  does  you 
honour,”  said  Lady  P.,  interrupting  him 
rather  too  hastily. 

ee  Hear  me  out.  Madam  ! — Por  a  mo¬ 
ment  you  have  not,  but  for  twenty  years 
you  have  disputed  it,  inch  by  inch,  in¬ 
stance  by  instance,  day  by  day,  night  by 
night.” 

(f  You  surprise  me  !”  said  the  lady. 

“  I  meant  to  do  so,  Madam,”  returned 
the  knight ;  (e  and  I  shall  surprise  you 
more.  Know  then.  Madam,  that  from 
this  day,  the  firm  of  Lady  Pimento  and 
Sir  Peter  Pimento,  in  which  I  have  hi¬ 
therto  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  the 
sleeping  partner,  ceases,  or  rather  is  re¬ 
modelled — the  oldest  partner  in  the  house 
resuming  his  right  and  power  to  govern 
and  direct  its  affairs.” 

“  Never  1”  said  Lady  P.,  who  could 
no  longer  restrain  her  rising  spirit ;  if  I 
will  be  mistress  in  my  own  family  !” 

ff  You  shall  be,  Madam  1”  continued 
Sir  P.  ;  but  the  partners  not  agreeing 
as  to  who  is  the  head  of  the  house,  the 
partnership  must  be  dissolved.” 

This  he  said  with  such  a  cool  air  of 
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settled  determination,  as  stunned  his  good 
lady  into  wondering  silence.  Lady  P. 
bit  her  lips,  bit  the  initials  out  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  her  handkerchief,  and  then,  bounc¬ 
ing  from  her  chair,  would  have  fled  the 
field,  and  left  the  resolved  husband  to 
enjoy  in  peace  the  honours  of  the  war. 
But  Sir  Peter,  expecting  this  manoeuvre, 
had  cut  off  her  retreat,  by  previously 
locking  the  door,  and  putting  the  key  into 
his  pocket. 

Resume  your  seat,  Lady  Pimento.” 

And  in  this  one  instance  the  lady  was 
certainly  obedient.  Sir  Peter  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  deliver  himself  as  follows,  but 
to  no  very  attentive  audience 

((  You  are  my  wife — it  is  a  sacred  title, 
and  imports  a  sacred  obligation.  It  is  not 
a  mere  empty  distinction  between  women, 
but  one  conferring  an  office  of  most  so¬ 
lemn  duties.  A  wife  should  be  a  crown 
to  her  husband — her  children  its  jewels. 
Her  virtue  should  be  his  pride  and  plea¬ 
sure,  not  his  pain  and  punishment ;  for 
virtue  in  a  wife  is  not  the  only  thing  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  a  husband  happy  ; — there 
are  other  qualities-— temper,  cheerfulness, 
patience,  forbearance— -all  essential.  Her 
nature  should  soften  the  sternness  of  his, 
where  it  is  stern — not  stubbornly  resist  it 
where  it  is  gentle.  Her  hand  should 
gently  detain  him,  when  he  would  take 
the  wrong  path — not  rudely  pull  him  back 
when  he  has  made  choice  of  the  right. 
Her  children  should  be  as  the  apples  of 
his  eyes,  the  wine  and  honey  of  his  heart, 
the  grace  and  ornament  of  his  house. 
They  should  be  to  him  as  the  second 
spring  of  his  own  youth — the  pride  of  his 
summer — the  fruitfulness  of  his  autumn — 
and  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  winter  of 
his  manhood.  Such  should  "be  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  wife  : — I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Madam,  that  1  am  the  possessor  of  such  a 
woman.  Such  should  be  the  virtues  of 
the  children.” 

Here  Sir  Peter  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  : 
Lady  P.  sat  silent,  and  apparently  asham¬ 
ed.  He  resumed,  after  a  moment— 

ft  No,  Madam !  I  have  a  wife  who 
would  endanger  the  fortunes  of  her  hus¬ 
band  for  the  poor  ambition  of  moving  in 
a  circle  to  which  the  industry  and  success 
of  that  husband  may  have  lifted  her,  but 
to  which  her  birth  and  habits  cannot  en¬ 
title  her.  And  I  have  sons,  who,  imbib¬ 
ing  her  precepts,  and  influenced  by  her 
example,  plunge  headlong  into  fashion¬ 
able  pleasures,  that  they  may  be  named 
among  the  fools  of  Fortune  to-day,  only 
to  be  pitied  by  the  wise,  and  laughed  at 
by  the  fools  they  court  as  their  compa¬ 
nions,  to-morrow.  But  the  reign  of  Folly 
I  am  resolved  shall  cease,  in  my  family, 
at  least.  My  wife  shall  be  a  real  orna¬ 


ment  to  me,  or  nothing  ;  my  children 
shall  serve  and  enrich  their  country  and 
themselves,  by  their  industry  as  merchants, 
and  be  an  example  of  prudence,  not  pro¬ 
fligacy — or  they  are  no  children  of  mine. 
Having  acquainted  you  with  thus  much  of 
my  determination,  I  leave  you.  Lady  Pi¬ 
mento,  to  your  own  reflections  ;  and  I 
trust  they  will  be  such  as  will  bring  con¬ 
viction  home  to  your  bosom,  and  lead  you 
to  agree  with  me  that  amendment — ay, 
even  a  thorough  reformation — of  my  fa¬ 
mily,  is  necessary  to  their  reputation  in 
this  world,  and  their  happiness  in  the 
next.”  So  saying,  he  rose  from  his  chair. 

Lady  P.  held  out  to  the  last,  but  find¬ 
ing  her  supplies  cut  off,  and  her  hope  of 
maintaining  the  contest  single-handed  be¬ 
coming  weaker  and  weaker,  she  sent  in  a 
flag  of  truce  ;  and  from  that  day  tyranny 
ceased  in  the  Pimento  kingdom. 

Sir  Peter  followed  up  his  lectures  on 
family  government  with  Spartan  rigour 
and  vigour ;  Mr.  Augustus  has  merged 
the  glory  of  being  a  first-rate  shot,  in  the 
glory  of  being  a  good  man  upon  ’Change  ; 
Mr.  Alfred  has  ceased  to  air  the  exotic 
beauties  of  the  Opera,  and  has  made  a 
fortune  by  a  speculation  in  tobacco  ;  and 
Miss  Amarantha,  putting  off*  the  “  prima 
donna,”  and  forgetting  her  Signor,  has 
nursed  her  own  six  children,  and  looks  to 
the  promotion  of  the  excellent  citizen,  her 
husband,  to  the  honours  of  the  next  year’s 
mayoralty. 


art)*  J&cotr  23ooft. 

EGYPTIAN  ONIONS. 

Hasselquist,  in  his  voyages,  says « 
<f  Whoever  has  tasted  onions  in  Egypt, 
must  allow  that  none  can  be  had  better 
in  any  part  of  the  universe.  Here  they 
are  sweet,  in  other  countries  they  are 
nauseous  and  strong  ;  here  they  are  soft, 
whereas  in  the  north  and  other  parts, 
they  are  hard  of  digestion.  Hence  they 
cannot  in  any  place  be  eaten  with  less 
prejudice  and  more  satisfaction  than  in 
Egypt.  The  natives  of  Egypt  eat  them 
roasted,  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  some 
bits  of  roasted  meat,  which  the  Turks  in 
Egypt  call  kobab ,  and  with  this  dish  they 
are  so  delighted,  that  I  have  heard  them 
wish  they  might  enjoy  it  in  Paradise. 
They  likewise  make  soup  of  them  in 
Egypt,  cutting  the  onions  in  small  pieces. 
This  I  think  one  of  the  best  dishes 
I  ever  ate.” 

A  GOOD  WIFE. 

Some  of  our  readeis  will  remember  we 
promised,  a  few  numbers  back,  to  shew 
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up  in  our  pages  a  portion  of  the  charac- 
ters|of  the  witty  and  shrewd  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  the  which  we  had  done  long 
ere  this,  but  for  other  matter  pressing 
close  upon  our  heels ;  however,  as  we 
have  a  small  space  to  occupy,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  use  it  to  redeem  our  pledge. 
The  portrait  we  select  to  display  is  one  of 
rare  and  most  exceeding  value,  such  a 
one  as  there  is  hardly  any  person  but  what 
would  like  to  possess  the  original  of  : 
therefore,  in  order  to  end  any  suspense  by 
us  created,  proceed  we  at  once  to  remove 
the  veil,  that  all  may  scan  the  features  of 
“  man’s  best  companion,’*  as  drawn  by 
our  knight  of  old,|who  depicts  her  as  “  a 
husband’s  best  moveable,  a  scion  incor¬ 
porate  with  the  stocke,  bringing  sweet- 
fruit  ;  one  that  to  him  is  more  than  a 
friend,  lesse  than  trouble,  and  equal  with 
him  in  the  yoke.  Calamities  and  troubles 
she  shares  alike  ;  nothing  pleaseth  her 
that  doth  not  him.  She  is  relative  in  all ; 
and  he,  without  her,  but  half  himselfe. 
She  is  his  absent  hands,  eyes,  ears,  and 
mouth  ;  his  present  and  absent  all.  She 
frames  her  nature  unto  his  howsoever : 
the  hyacinth  followes  not  the  Sun  more 
willingly.  Stubbornnesse  and  obstinacy 
are  herbs  that  grow  not  in  her  garden. 
She  leaves  tattling  to  the  gossips  of  the 
town,  and  is  more  seen  than  heard.  Her 
household  is  her  charge  ;  her  care  to  that 
makes  her  seldom  non  resident.  Her 
pride  is  but  to  be  cleanly,  and  her  thrift 
not  to  be  prodigal.  By  his  discretion  she 
hath  children,  not  wantons ;  a  husband 
without  her,  is  a  misery  in  man’s  apparel; 
none  but  she  hath  an  aged  husband,  to 
whom  she  is  both  a  staffe  and  a  chair. 
To  conclude,  she  is  both  wise  and  reli¬ 
gious,  which  makes  her  all  this  !” 


CLASSIC  ETYMONS  AND  ORIGINS — (ORIG.) 

JEgles. — The  name  of  a  Samian  wrest¬ 
ler,  who  was  dumb  a  long  time,  until,  at 
a  sacred  exercise,  when  he  saw  foul  play 
olfered,  with  a  vehement  desire  of  speak¬ 
ing,  he  broke  the  strings  of  his  tongue 
and  ever  after  spoke  distinctly7. 

Lorica. — 'The  breastplate  of  judgment, 
made  of  gold,  blue  silk,  purple,  scarlet 
and  fine  twined  liuen,  four  square  and 
double,  a  hand-breadth  long  and  broad, 
having  in  it  twelve  precious  stones. 

Hordcaceus.— -Barley-flower  dried  at 
the  fire  and  fried,  after  it  hath  been  socked 
in  water — a  treat  to  those  cottagers  in  the 
low  countries  whose  means  are  scant  and 
wants  few.  There  is  yet  a  custom,  not 
quite  obsolete,  of  going  through  the  vil¬ 
lages  in  summer  mornings,  when  fanners 
are  hasting  out  to  their  fields,  of  asking 
permission  to  glean  for  hardcakes , — 
which,  it  being  known  for  what  purpose. 


is  granted,  unless  the  farmer  be  very 
stingy  ;  he  is  then  nicknamed  Hardi 
canutus.  Thus,  from  one  corruption  to 
another  Hordcaceus  itself  is  scarcely  un¬ 
derstood. 

Insanus.  —  Literally  Bed- lem,  not 
Bethlem — a  place,  or  house,  containing 
beds  for  maniacs  to  tumble  on,  or  lie  on 
as  lemen ,  unconscious  of  the  ease  or  com¬ 
fort  derivable  from  it.  Before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  straight  waistcoat,  it  was  usual 
to  leave  the  madman  in  a  bed-lem  room 
at  his  own  mercy,  to  rave  and  rest  as  his 
fit  inclined  him  so  to  do. 

Taxo. — A  broderet,  or  broad  half¬ 
penny,  paid  by  a  huxter  as  a  privilege  to 
the  keeper  of  the  cross  to  set  up  a  board 
on  the  market-day.  Hence,  a  rare 
tr  broad  farthing.” 

Calvaria. — Anciently  a  place  where 
infants,  that  had  not  lived  forty  days  were 
buried.  In  this  spot  flowers  and  herbs 
were  cultivated,  and  strewn  over  the 
coffins,  emblematic  of  innocence  and  the 
frailness  of  beautiful  life. 

Mirica.—A  bush  growing  in  France, 
within  twenty  feet  of  which  corn  will  not 
grow.  Upwards  of  two  centuries  passed 
before  it  could  be  extirpated  from  the  fields 
for  cultivation,  and  it  is  now  only  found 
with  other  trees  in  the  forest  of  Blondy. 

Casu-forte. — In  good  earnest,  or  by 
my  fay,  or  foy.  As  in  clenching  a  bar¬ 
gain,  “  By  my  bon  fair  bet.”  It  is  com¬ 
mon  throughout  England  to  this  day  when 
a  bet  is  made,  to  say  after  it,  e  A  bon 
fair  bet,’  i.  e.  <c  It  is  a  good  and  just 
wager.” 

Strues. — Cakes  made  for  the  purpose 
of  being  offered  to  the  Gods,  to  appease 
their  anger  for  the  commission  of  wicked¬ 
ness.  As  these  cakes  were  soon  made, 
they  were  sold  by  ihe  Romans  for  the  use 
of  those  who  hurried  to  the  temples  for 
expiation. 

Nastophagi — Although  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  left  with  wedding  folks  now-a- 
days,  it  was  a  practice  very  much  in  use 
formerly,  and  very  far  back  in  history,  to 
scatter  offerings  among  the  people  that 
came  musicing  round  the  house  in  which 
the  bride  was  entertaining  her  guests  that 
were  bidden  to  the  wedding  feast.  The 
nastophagi  were  pieces  of  cake  thrown 
out  among  the  people ;  hence  the  origin 
of  scrambling.  In  the  Idle  and  In¬ 
dustrious  Apprentice,”  this  custom  is 
observed  by  the  happy  couple,  who  are 
seen  at  the  window  amusing  the  crow'ds 
by  generously  bestowing  their  gifts  among 
them.  “  Bride  Cake”  is  now  the  most 
usual  custom,  with  gloves,  a  pretty  be¬ 
witching  note,  and  tied  with  white  ribbon, 
sent  to  the  very  particulars”  of  the 
newly  wedded  pair.  P. 
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DOGS  IN  TURKEY. 

In  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  there 
is  an  incredible  number  of  dogs,  which 
appear  to  be  all  of  the  same  race,  nearly 
resembling  our  shepherd’s  dog.  They 
are  a  great  nuisance.  The  howlings  of 
these  hungry  and  half-starved  animals 
during  the  night  are  truly  hideous.  As 
they  have  no  masters  to  acknowledge 
them,  and  to  administer  to  their  wants, 
they  are  left  to  seek  their  precarious  sus¬ 
tenance  abroad,  which  they  rake  up 
from  among  the  filth  thrown  out  from 
the  houses.  So  defective,  indeed,  is  the 
police  in  point  of  cleanliness,  that  these 
dogs  and  the  vultures  are  the  only  sca¬ 
vengers  in  Constantinople. 


A  PICTURE  OF  THE  LADIES  OF  SPAIN. 

That  accurate  observer  of  life  and 
manners,  James  Howell,  the  author  of 
(<  Familiar  Letters,”  tells  us  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence — in  Spain  “  nature  hath 
made  a  more  visible  division  ’twixt  the 
two  sexes  than  elsewhere  ;  for  the  men, 
for  the  most  part,  are  swarthy  and  rough, 
but  the  women  are  of  a  far  finer  mould, 
and  are  commonly  little  :  and  whereas 
there  is  a  saying  that  makes  a  complete 
woman,  let  her  be  English  to  the  neck, 
French  to  the  waist,  and  Dutch  below ; 
I  may  add,  for  hands  and  feet  let  her  be 
Spanish,  for  they  have  the  least  of  any. 
They  have  another  saying,  a  French  wo¬ 
man  in  a  dance,  a  Dutch  woman  in  the 
kitchen,  an  Italian  in  a  window,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  woman  at  board,  and  the  Spanish  a- 
bed.  When  they  are  married,  they  have 
a  privilege  to  wear  high-shoes,  and  to 
paint,  which  is  generally  practised  here  ; 
and  the  queen  useth  it  herself.  They  are 
coy  enough,  but  not  so  froward  as  our 
English  ;  for  if  a  lady  go  along  the  street 
(and  ail  women  here  are  veiled,  and  their 
habit  so  generally  alike,  one  can  hardly 
distinguish  a  countess  from  a  cobler’s 
wife,)  if  one  should  cast  out  an  odd  ill- 
sounding  word,  and  ask  her  a  favour,  she 
will  not  take  it  ill,  but  put  it  off,  and 
answer  you  with  some  witty  retort.” — 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  extract,  that 
our  qisaint  author’s  representation  is  one 
of  a  long  standing,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  worth  the  having,  as  are  all  his  subjects, 
a  few  of  which  we  shall  occasionally  ex¬ 
hibit  to  our  readers,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
delightful  gossip  of  a  writer  possessing 
such  vast  and  varied  information  as 
Howell. 

GREEK  CUSTOM. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  Greeks  for 
the  bride  to  be  carried  through  the  streets 
in  a  chariot,  the  axletree  of  which,  at  her 


coming  home,  was  taken  off  and  burned 
before  the  gates  of  her  house,  to  signify, 
that  she  must  ever  after  be  a  housewife, 
and  keep  within,  as  a  faithful  and  Indus- 
trious  overseer  of  their  domestic  affairs 
and  business.  H.  I.  S.  T. 


3Hlugtt*attoug  of  i£Jtgtor|>. 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS,  OR  THE  FIRST  IN¬ 
TRODUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCE. 

Although  a  calculating  political  eco¬ 
nomist  of  the  present  day  will  little  sym¬ 
pathise  with  the  peaceful  "triumphs  of  those 
active  and  generous  spirits,  who  have 
propagated  the  truest  wealth,  and  extended 
the  most  innocent  luxuries  of  the  people, 
the  ancient  Romans  entertained  a  very 
different  opinion.  Even  their  consular 
men,  and  great  captains,  were  honoured 
in  the  names  of  the  fruits  they  introduced  ; 
so  that,  as  Sir  William  Temple  observes, 
te  not  only  laws  and  battles,  but  several 
sorts  of  apples  and  pears,  were  called 
Manlian  and  Claudian,  Pompeyan  and 
Tiberian.”  Pliny  has  paid  his  tribute  of 
applause  to  Lucullus,  for  bringing  cherry 
and  nut  trees  from  Pontus  into  Italy  ; 
and  we  have  many  modern  examples, 
where  the  name  of^  the  transplanter  has 
been  preserved  in  this  sort  of  creation. 
Yet  it  is  an  instance  of  forgetful  ingrati¬ 
tude,  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  has  not 
been  immortalized  in  a  similar  way  ;  for 
to  him  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
luxury  of  the  tobacco  plant,  but  for  that 
infinitely  useful  root  the  potatoe,  which 
he  brought  from  America,  and  which 
forms  half  oar  daily  food,  and  the  entire 
meal  of  thousands. 

The  very  names  of  many  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  indicate  their  locality ; 
from  the  majestic  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the 
small  Cos  Lettuce.  The  cherry  came 
from  Cerasuntis  ;  the  peach,  or  Persicum, 
or  Mala  Persica,  from  Persia;  the  Pis¬ 
tachio,  or  psittacia,  is  the  Syrian  word 
for  that  nut ;  the  chesnut,  or  Chataigne, 
or  Castagna,  from  Castagna,  a  town  of 
Magnesia.  Our  plums  coming  chiefly 
from  Syria  and  Damascus,  the  damson, 
or  damascene,  speaks  its  own  distant 
origin. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  there  exists 
an  unsuspected  intercourse  amongst  na¬ 
tions  in  the  propagation  of  exotic  plants. 
Many  examples  of  this  fact  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  America ;  but  there  is  one 
still  more  familiar  to  us.  Lucullus  intro¬ 
duced  cherries  from  Pontus  to  Italy  after 
the  war  with  Mithridates.  The  fruit  was 
found  so  palatable,  that  it  was  rapidly 
propagated  ;  and  six-and-twenty  years 
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afterwards,  as  Pliny  assures  us,  the  cherry- 
tree  passed  over  into  Britain.  Thus  a 
victory  obtained  by  a  Roman  Consul  over 
a  King  of  Pontus,  with  which  it  would 
seem  that  Britain  could  have  no  concern, 
was  in  fact  the  means  of  her  possessing 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  productions  of 
nature. 

The  greater  number  of  the  exotic  fruits 
and  flowers,  however,  which  now  enrich 
or  decorate  the  orchards  or  gardens  of 
England,  were  carefully  transported  thither 
by  our  travelled  countrymen.  Accident 
has  preserved  the  names  of  some  of  these 
benefactors. 

The  learned  Lincre,  on  his  return 
from  Italy,  introduced  the  damask  rose  ; 
and  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  enriched  our  gardens  with 
three  sorts  of  plums.  Sir  Anthony  Ashly 
first  planted  cabbages  ;  and,  accordingly, 
a  cabbage  appears  at  his  feet  on  his  mo¬ 
nument.  Sir  Richard  Weston  brought 
clover-grass  from  Flanders  in  1645  ;  and 
the  figs  planted  by  Cardinal  Pole  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  are  still 
existing  there.  The  first  mulberry  trees, 
which,  according  to  the  Harleian  MSS., 
were  brought  by  Stallenge  in  1608,  are 
yet  standing  at  Sion  House  ;  and  the  elder 
Tradescant,  in  1620,  entered  on  board  a 
privateer  armed  against  Morocco,  solely 
with  a  view  of  stealing  apricots  into  Bri¬ 
tain.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Grindal, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
returning  from  his  exile,  transported  the 
tamarisk  j  and  the  currant-bush  was  trans¬ 
planted  when  commerce  commenced  with 
Zante.  Oranges  were  first  brought  to 
England  by  one  of  the  Carew  family,  and 
the  trees  for  a  century  afterwards  flourished 
at  Beddington  in  Surrey.  Turnips,  car¬ 
rots,  parsnips,  peas,  and  rape,  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland.  Hops  were  first 
planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
onions  and  saffron  came  from  Spain,  and 
artichokes  were  introduced  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

An  English  fruit  garden,  in  the  year 
1612,  is  thus  described  in  Peacham's 
Emblems : — 

The  Persian  peach  and  fruitful  quince, 

And  there  the  forward  almond  grew. 

With  cherries,  known  no  long  time  since  ; 

The  winter  warden,  orchard’s  prides 
The  philibert  that  loves  the  vale; 

And  red  queen-apple,  so  envide 
Of  school-boies,  passing  by  the  pale. 

The  quince,”  says  Le  Grand,  “  came 
from  Sydon,  in  Crete and  the  filbert, 
Peacham  observes,  was  “  so  named  of 
Philibert,  a  King  of  France,  who  caused 
by  arte  sundry  kinds  to  be  brought  forth  ; 
as  did  a  gardener  of  Otranto  in  Italia, 
clove,  gilliflowers  and  carnations,  of  such 
colours  as  we  now  see  them.” 


The  queen-apple,  mentioned  above, 
was  probably  so  distinguished  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  Moffet’s 
Health  Improvement ,  there  is  an  account 
of  apples  which  are  said  to  have  been 
(e  grafted  upon  a  mulberry  stock,  and 
these  were  throughout  red  as  our  queen- 
apples,  called,  by  Ruellius,  Rubelliana  ; 
and  Claudianaby  Pliny.” 


Cugtomg  of  SBamusi 
©ountwjS. 


THE  CEREMONIES  OF  INTERMENT. 

(Concluded  from  p.  383.) 

The  corpse,  laid  on  a  bed  of  purple, 
was  preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  and  bands 
of  old  women,  styled  prceficce ,  hired  for 
the  occasion,  who  intermingled  the  praises 
of  the  dead  with  wailing  for  his  loss.* 
Before  the  pyre  was  lighted,  the  next  of 
kin  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  eulogised 
his  relations’  merits  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
when  the  paroxysms  of  their  grief  had 
subsided,  the  Highland  women  sung  the 
praises  of  the  deceased.  This  done,  the 
pile  was  set  fire  to,  and  the  people  took 
their  departure  with  the  affecting  expres¬ 
sion,  (c  Vale,  vale,  vale,  nos  te  ordine 
quo  natura  permiserit,  sequemur.”  To 
render  the  last  duties  more  imposing, 
prisoners  of  war  were  sometimes  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  manes  of  the  dead.  Thus 
Achilles  cut  the  throats  of  several  Trojan 
captives  at  Patroclus’  funeral.  Wives 
and  slaves  were  slain,  with  the  favourite 
horse  of  the  warrior,  to  conduce  to  his 
comfort  in  his  new  abode.  In  Dalmatia, 
an  African  state,  the  king  annually 
<f  waters  the  graves  of  his  ancestors”  with 
the  blood  of  thousands  to  this  day. 

Among  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
feast  followed  the  interment ;  by  the  latter 
styled  Silicernum ;  and  the  custom  was 
of  universal  prevalence  over  the  East  also. 
The  northern  English  serve  up  arvil  f 
bread  to  this  day.  In  southern  Scotland, 
they  drink  the  dirge  of  the  dead  ;  and  in 
the  Highlands,  this  always  was  held  in 
the  deceased's  own  house.  In  many  parts 
of  Britain,  a  passing  bell  was  rung  for  a 
person  expiring,  and  is  so  still  in  the 
Highlands.  Lyke  Wakes  held  there 


*  Like  the  ululatus  of  the  Romans,  the 
coronach  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  ulaloo 
of  the  Irish,  was  the  mournful  token  of  be¬ 
reavement.  “  In  their  streets  they  shall  gird 
themselves  with  sackcloth  ;  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  and  in  their  streets,  every  one  shall 
howl,  weeping  abundantly.” — Isaiah,  xv.  3. 

t  Loaves  made  for  distribution  among  the 
poor  at  funerals. 
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sometimes  for  nights  together  before  the 
funeral ;  a  platter  of  salt  was  placed  on 
the  corpse,  with  candles  about  it,  and  a 
scene  of  debauchery  ensued,  with  its  con¬ 
comitant  attendants  of  singing  and  dancing. 
In  Inverness,  and  other  towns  and  villages, 
the  bells  of  the  church  tolled  all  the  time 
the  corpse  was  above  ground,  quarter 
chimes.  The  Bellman  went  round  and 
proclaimed  the  death  in  these  terms : — 
“  Brothers  and  sisters,  this  is  to  let  you 
know,  that  a  brother  is  departed,  called 

to  his  name - -.  You  are  requested 

to  come  to  his  funeral  to-morrow  at - 

and  do  unto  him  as  you  would  wish  to  be 
done  with.”  The  same  mode  is  adopted 
in  Holland,  where  the  announcement  is, 
ft  mak  bekend  that  overladen  is.”— 
All  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  becomingly 
dressed,  were  in  use  also  to  wait  on  the 
inhabitants,  and  request  their  attendance. 
A  printed  circular  now  supplies  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  this  ceremony. 


Auccftottatta. 

LORD  THURLOW. 

Mr.  P -  one  of  his  late  majesty’s 

ministry  during  the  chancellorship  of  this 
nobleman,  was  notorious  for  the  positive¬ 
ness  with  which  he  delivered  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  opinions.  The  Noble  Lord 
rebuked  him  in  his  own  way.  Mr.  P — — 
was  disputing,  at  a  cabinet  dinner,  on  the 
energy  and  beauty  of  the  Latin  language. 
In  support  of  the  superiority  which  he 
affirmed  it  to  have  over  the  English,  he 
asserted,  that  two  negatives  made  a  thing 
more  positive  than  one  affirmative  possibly 
could.  “  Then,”  said  Lord  Tburlow, 
“  your  father  and  mother  must  have  been 
two  negatives,  to  have  made  such  a 
d— d positive  fellow  as  you  are.”  j.w.b, 

fi  NEITHER  HUNGRY  NOR  DRY.” 

For  the  Olio. 

This  modest  but  ironical  expression 
owes  its  origin  in  the  person  of  an  old 
Yorkshire  farmer.  On  his  calling  on  a 
neighbour  who  had  a  fat  goose  on  the 
table,  and  from  which  the  family  were 
about  to  make  a  meal,  they  naturally 
asked  him  to  join  in  the  repast  as  it  is 
customary  and  worthy  to  do.  Stroking 
down  his  hair,  and  drawing  a  chair  to  the 
scene  of  action,  he  said,  “  Bless  ye  !— 
why  I’m  neither  hungry  nor  dry, — I’ve 
just  lunched  ;  but  howsomever.  I’ll  take  a 
leg,  a  wing,  and  a  bit  o’  the  breast.” — 
It  need  not  be  added,  that  he  fairly  de¬ 
served  the  cognomen  afterwards  of  being 
“  neither  hungry  nor  dry.”  P. 


The  late  Dr.  Busby  asked  one  of  his 
boys,  on  a  sharp  winter’s  morning,  what 
was  the  Latin  for  cold  ?  The  boy  hesi¬ 
tated  a  little.  “  What,  sirrah,”  said  he, 
“  can’t  you  tell  ?” — “  Yes,  yes,”  re¬ 
plied  the  boy,  “  I  have  it  at  my  fingers' 
ends." 


GENERAL  INVITATION. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

A  quaint  but  good  man  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  and  ancestor  of  a  well-known 
family  in  the  banking  world,  was  once 
reproached  for  a  supposed  neglect  towards 
some  of  his  neighbours,  in  not  asking 
them  to  sugar,  toast,  and  caudle,  after  his 
wife’s  first  confinement.  On  the  second 
occasion,  he  took  a  method  which  gave 
offence  to  none,  for  he  went  personally 
round  to  every  house  in  the  village,  and 
said, — “  My  wife  is  now  confined ; — if 
thee  will  come  and  see  her,  she  will  be 
glad  to  see  thee."  P, 

EPIGRAM, 

On  a  Journeyman  that  lost  his  place  by  a  love 
of  Holiday ‘keeping. 

Ned’s  holidays  were  dearest  to  his  cost; 

He  kept  his  Easter,  but  his  living  lost.  P. 

On  the  quick  succession  of  the  demise  of  those 
Philosophers  of  our  times, 

Drs.  Wollaston,  Young,  &  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Like  triad  stars  that  seek  each  other’s  light. 
And  follow  each  to  Glory’s  confluent  height, 
Wollaston,  Young,  and  Davy,  left  our  sphere, 
A  new,  bright  “  Constellation”  to  appear.  P. 


Q.  What  mineral  represents  the  state  of 
an  apostle  that  walked  on  the  sea  ? 

A.  Salt-petre. 

Q.  What  insect  is  both  on  the  offensive 
and  defensive  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  An  Ant-agonist.  P. 


CURRAN 

Being  at  a  party  at  the  seat  of  an  Irish 
nobleman,  one  of  the  company,  who  was 
a  physician,  strolled  out  before  dinner 
into  the  church-yard.  Dinner  being 
served  up,  and  the  doctor  not  returned, 
some  of  the  company  were  expressing 
their  surprise  where  he  could  be  gone  to. 
(e  Oh,”  says  Curran,  “  he  is  but  just 
slept  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  his 
old  patients''  j.w.b. 

THEMISTOCLES. 

Two  men  being  suitors  to  the  daughter 
of  Themistocles,  he  preferred  the  more 
honest  to  the  richer,  saying,  ‘  That  he  had 
rather  have  to  his  son-in-law  a  man  that 
wanted  goods,  than  goods  that  wanted  a 
man.’  P.  L.  IT. 
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SMat'i?  anti  ©OtronoloQg, 


DATE.  DAYS. 


June  24 


25 


26 


Wed. 


Thurs 


Frid. 


27 


28 


Sat. 


SUN. 


29  Mon. 


30 


Tues. 


DIARY. 


St.  John  the 
Baptist. 
Moon's  last  quar 
Oh  57m  morn. 


St.  William, 
High  Water, 

3im  after  9  mor. 
15  - - 10  aft 


DATE. 


St.  John  &  Paul, 
Sun  ris  44m  aft  3 
set  16  - - 8 


St.  John. 

High  Water, 
Oh  Om  morn. 
— - 13  aft. 


2d  Sunday  after 
Trinity. 
less  forthe  day 

4  c.  Judges  mor 

5  — - even 

St.  Leo  11. 


Sts.  Peter  &  Paul 
Sun  ris  14m  aft  4 
sets  45  - - 7 


St.  Martial,  bi¬ 
shop  of  Limo¬ 
ges,  d.  3d  cen. 
High  Water, 

55m  af.  1  morn 
15 - 2  after 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


June  24  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

St  Austin  observes  that  the  Church  usually  cele¬ 
brates  the  festivals  of  saints  on  the  day  of  their 
death,  but  that  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  is  excepted  from  this  rule,  because  this 
saint  was  sanctified  in  his  mother’s  womb.  St. 
Bernard  and  many  eminent  divines  make  no 
doubt  that  he  was  born  free  from  original  sin, 
remission  of  which  was  imparted  to  him  by  the 
presence  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  in  the  visit 
made  by  the  virgin  to  St.  Elizabeth. 

25  Our  saint,  who  was  of  Monte  Virgine,  is  said  to 
have  died  A.  d.  1142. 

1807 — Anniversary  of  the  interview  between 
Napoleon  and  Ahxander,  on  a  raft  moored  on 
the  river  Niemen,  near  the  town  of  Tilsit.  The 
sovereigns  retired  under  a  canopy  where  they  held 
a  long  conversation,  to  which  no  one  was  wit¬ 
ness,  the  conference  was  followed  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit. 

26  These  saints  were  officers  in  the  army  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
A.  d.  362,  under  Apronianus,  prefect  of  Rome. 

1?52. — Expired  at  Placentia,  the  celebrated  Car¬ 
dinal  Julius  Alberoni }  his  birth  was  exceedingly 
humble,  being  born  the  son  of  a  gardener,  from 
which  obscurity  he  raised  himself  by  his  abilities 
and  address,  to  the  important  station  of  first 
minister  of  state  to  the  King  of  Spain  $  the  rank 
of  cardinal  was  obtained  for  him  through  the 
Interest  and  attachment  of  the  Princess  Urfius, 
the  favourite  of  Philip  V.  After  having  govern¬ 
ed  with  almost  absolute  power  for  many  years, 
he  was  through  foreign  influence  deprived  of 
his  posts,  and  banished  to  Rome. 

27  The  saint  recorded  to-day,  who  was  of  Montier, 
expired  in  the  sixth  century. 

1627. — On  this  day  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  set 
sail  from  Portsmouth  to  relieve  the  French  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Rochelle,  with  100  sail  of  ships, 
having  700  land  forces  on  board,  when  being 
refused  admittance,  he  landed  and  unsuccessfully 
attacked  the  Ise  of  Rhe,  which  place  must  have 
submitted  to  English  valour,  had  not  the  Duke 
conducted  the  war  more  with  a  courtier’s  gaiety 
than  the  art  of  a  soldier.  This  unfortunate 
affair  cost  him  one  third  of  his  troops,  without 
effecting  any  thing,  he  being  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England  with  considerable  disgrace. 

2g  Our  saint,  who  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian,  and  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  great  learning,  eloquence  and  piety, 
succeeded  to  the  pontificate  upon  the  death  of 
Agatho  I,  which  important  station  he  filled  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  683. 

1797. — Expired  suddenly,  .®t  67,  George  Keate, 
F.  R.  S.  author  of  the  very  interesting  work 
entitled  “  Sketches  from  Nature,”  as  well  as 
many  other  esteemed  productions  in  prose  and 
verse.  Mr.  Keates  writings  are  entitled  to 
praise  for  the  humour  and  pleasing  delineations 
of  life  they  contain. 

29  The  festival  of  these  apostles  is  a  holiday  of  obli¬ 
gation  in  the  church,  its  first  institution  took 
place  in  the  year  813.  At  Rome  the  dome  and 
piazza  of  St.  Peter’s  is  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  millions  of  lights,  and  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks  takes  place,  which  altogether  presents 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  it  is  possible 
to  behold. 

80  1828. — Died  on  this  day  in  his  forty. third  year, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Dixon  Denham,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  another  victim  to  the  pestilential 
climate  of  Sierra  Leone,  whilst  endeavouring  to 
improve  this  ill-fated  plan,  an  object  which  he 
had  deeply  at  heart. 
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THE  VOLUNTARY  EXILE  ; 

A  seaman’s  tale. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

“  List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me.” 

Kind  reader,  hast  thou  ever  strolled 
through  Wapping  and  its  kindred  parish 
of  Ratcliff?  Start  not  at  the  question  ; — 
if  I  have  offended  thy  dignity  by  putting 
it,  I  would  have  thee  remember,  that  this 
end  o’  the  town”  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  merry  frolic  of  the  profligate 
Charles  and  his  dissolute  companion,  Ro¬ 
chester  ;  who  have  strolled  through  its 
miry  streets  in  search  of  adventures,  at  all 
hours  and  all  seasons.  Methinks  I  already 
see  the  contemptuous  curl  of  thy  lip,  but 
I  would  have  thee  know,  that  Wapping 
was  not  thought  so  lightly  of  in  the  old 
time  ;  even  St.  Katharine’s  was  y’clep’d 
“  faire,”  in  the  days  of  SirThomas  More.* 


*  Vide  the  ballad  of  the  man  “  who  needes 
must  plaie  ye  frier,”  written  by  Blaster  Tbos. 
More  in  his  youthe,”  and  quoted  by  the  great 
Johnson. 

'  Vol.  nr.  2  d 


Rut  1  am  not  about  to  tell  thee  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas,  or  the  “  Merry  Monarch.”  Wapping 
is  strangely  altered  since  those  days  ;  ihere 
is  scarcely  an  ancient  building  left  stand¬ 
ing,  with  which  the  curious  antiquary  can 
feast  his  vision.  Still,  spite  of  the  hosts 
of  water-men,  corn-meters,  coal-heavers, 
skippers,  and  captains,  and  the  lack  of 
ancient  buildings,  a  visit  to  Wapping 
never  fails  to  produce  in  me  a  long  train 
of  reflections.  I  view  each  old-fashioned 
gable-fronted  house,  and  its  latticed  win¬ 
dows,  with  a  curious  eye  ;  for  I  consider 
that  it  may  have  been  the  habitation  of 
some  of  those  rude  and  boisterous  sons  of 
the  ocean,  whose  courage  and  intrepidity 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  our  neigh¬ 
bours  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 
Here,  loo,  in  our  forefathers’  time,  the 
desperate  pirate  and  the  hardy  smuggler 
were  nursed  and  schooled  for  their 
dangerous  career  ;  indeed,  there  was  less 
difference  between  the  two  professions  than 
there  now  is,  since  the  e<  forest  of  masts” 
in  the  river  has  thickened  and  extended. 
The  names  of  some  of  these  desperadoes 
are  still  remembered  in  the  flowing  cups 
of  those  who  frequent  the  public-houses 
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<f  along-shore.”  Black  Beard,  Paul  Jones, 
and  other  heroes,  who  have  set  the  laws  of 
nations  at  defiance,  are  not  forgotten  ;  and 
the  merits  of  each  are  frequently  discussed 
over  a  cool  tankard  of  Barclay’s  entire,  or 
a  glass  of  grog  ;  and  not  unfrequently 
mine  host  will  add  a  note  or  two  of  his 
own,  when  these  <£  tough  yarns  ”  are 
spun.  But,  gentle  reader,  perhaps  thou 
art,  by  this  time,  tired  by  this  preamble  ; 
so  I’ll  to  my  tale,  or  rather  to  that  of  my 
companion’s,  at  once. 

Know,  then,  that  on  a  cold  winter’s 
evening,  some  few  years  back,  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  one  of  the  houses  I  have 
mentioned  along-shore,  in  search  of  the 
male  of  a  schooner  in  the  Harlingen  trade, 
whom  I  expected  would  be  there  with  a 
few  things  which  it  may  not  be  prudent  to 
mention  here,  lest  it  should  rouse  some 
keen  eyed  tide-waiter,  as  I  am  no  friend 
to  that  fraternity.  Well,  then,  being 
seated  in  the  parlour  of  the  aforesaid  house, 
I  found  myself  amongst  some  half  score  of 
captains,  belonging  to  the  different  ves¬ 
sels  then  lying  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
was  particularly  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  one  of  them,  a  fine  looking  old  man. 


of  good  figure  and  more  gentlemanly  ex¬ 
terior  than  the  rest  of  the  company.  He 
sat  near  the  fire,  puffing  at  a  clean  pipe  of 
best  Virginia,  and  occasionally  pausing  to 
take  a  sip  from  the  glass  of  grog  which 
stood  by  him.  The  rest  of  the  company 
were  descanting  on  the  merits  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  vessels,  in  their  usually  rude  and 
boisterous  manner,  without  heeding  the 
person  I  have  alluded  to,  who  sat  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  conversation,  and  occasionally 
smiling  at  the  pertinacity  of  their  argu¬ 
ments. 

At  length  he  ceased  to  send  forth  such 
huge  puffs  of  smoke  ;  the  charge  in  his 
pipe  had  been  gradually  decreasing  ;  at 
last  totally  failed,  and  the  smoke  he  had 
created  rolled  off  as  if  to  join  that  raised 
by  the  other  party. 

££  ’Tis  a  dull  time  with  us  just  now,” 
said  the  stranger,,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  ‘£  we  are  fast  locked  in  the  river  by 
the  ice,  and  if  I  may  judge,  are  likely  to 
continue  so  for  some  days  to  come.” 

I  remarked  in  reply,  that  our  compa¬ 
nions  must  find  it  difficult  to  employ  their 
time ;  to  which  the  stranger  answered. 
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Why,  as  to  that,  the  present  is  their 
chief  employment  ; — a  good  thing  for  the 
landlords  along-shore,  but  not  so  well  for 
their  wives  and  families  at  home.” 

“  Truly,”  said  I,  Ci  you  speak  more 
thinkinglv  than  men  of  your  profession 
usually  do.” 

“  Adversity  is  the  best  school  for  expe¬ 
rience,”  replied  the  old  man,  as  he  finish¬ 
ed  his  glass  ; — “  I  was  not  bred  to  the 
sea,  yet  I  am  fond  of  it,  though  it  has  ever 
proved  treacherous  to  me.  I  have  en¬ 
countered  many  perils  by  land  and  water  ; 
I  have  been  chained  and  disfigured  by 
infidel  hands,”  (here  he  pointed  to  a  large 
scar  which  extended  across  his  right  cheek, 
as  far  as  his  ear)  ;  I  have  been  ship¬ 
wrecked  twice  ;  yet  all  the  perils  I  have 
encountered  —  all  the  hardships  I  have 
endured — are  but  slight  when  compared 
with  what  I  have  suffered  through  the 
treachery  and  malice  of  a  false  friend  and 
kinsman — ” 

Here  the  speaker  paused  and  seemed 
strongly  agitated  ;  he  appeared  to  think, 
also,  that  he  had  said  too  much.  I  thought 
I  perceived  a  tear  hang  on  his  eyelid,  but 
I  might  have  been  mistaken — at  length  he 
spoke  again. 

“  You  are  but  a  youth,”  continued  he, 
ecand  cannot  bear  with  a  weather-beaten 
old  man; — you  will” laugh  at  his  sor¬ 
rows.” 

Pardon  me,”  I  cried,  hastily  drawing 
my  chair  closer  to  his,  “  I  could  never 
find  the  sorrows  of  others  a  theme  for  jest 
and  laughter.  Perhaps  you  may  find  that 
I  can  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  ;  I 
would  fain  hear  your  sad  story — for  sad  it 
must  be,  to  be  still  so  strongly  remem¬ 
bered.” 

“  It  is  indeed  a  sad  story,”  said  the  old 
sailor,  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  and  1  would 
tell  it  you,  but  we  are  not  alone.” 

I  replied,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  in¬ 
terruption  from  the  company  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  as  they  were  too  busily 
engaged  to  take  any  notice  of  our  con¬ 
versation.  The  old  man  paused  for  a  few 
moments,  then  looked  round  him  ;  drew 
up  his  chair,  stirred  the  fire,  and  spoke  as 
follows. 

“  I  was  born,  Sir,  in  the  village  of 

- ,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  when  I 

tell  you  that  I  was  my  father’s  only  child, 
you  v/ill  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  by 
the  time  1  was  twelve  years  old,  I  was  one 
of  the  most  unruly  cubs  in  the  whole 
island.  But  my  father’s  fondness  would 
not  allow  him  to  perceive  it.  The  good 
man  had  a  tutor  for  me  in  his  own  house, 
to  prevent,  as  he  said,  my  contracting  bad 
habits,  which  he  was  certain  would  be 
the  result  of  my  mixing  with  a  number  of 
boys  in  a  public  school.  I  had  long  lost 


my  mother,  who  died  when  I  was  about 
nine  months  old,  so  that  I  could  form  no 
estimate  of  maternal  tenderness  and  affec¬ 
tion. 

‘fMy  tutor,  who  was  a  persevering  man, 
with  all  his  endeavours,  could  scarcely 
curb  my  restless  spirit ; — for  three  years, 
all  went  on  pretty  well,  except  when  any 
of  our  .poorer  neighbours  would  lodge 
complaints  against  me  for  riding  over  their 
poultry,  or  driving  their  pigs  into  other 
parishes,  where  the  ill-used  animals  were 
impounded.  1,  however,  attended  pretty 
closely  to  my  exercises,  and  made  such 
progress,  that  my  father  was  quite  de¬ 
lighted  with  me.  About  this  time,  he  had 
occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and,  as  he  always  said  he  wished  his 
boy  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  thought  this  a  fitting  school  for 
acquiring  it.  I  accordingly  attended  him. 
On  arriving  in  this  great  metropolis,  you 
may  judge  of  my  surprise  on  beholding 
its  numerous  buildings,  its  crowded  streets, 
its  river,  and  the  numberless  vessels  lying 
in  it — all  was  a  scene  of  wonder  to  me. 
My  father,  who  was  determined  that  I 
should  enjoy  myself,  put  no  restraint  upon 
me,  and  always  supplied  me  with  plenty 
of  money,  saying,  that  he  could  trust 
to  his  boy’s  making  a  proper  use  of  it. 

“  I  will  leave  you  to  judge,  Sir,  whether 
I  did  so  ;  my  father,  1  well  remember, 
was  often  petitioned  for  a  fresli  supply ; 
so  many  applications  would  have  asto¬ 
nished  most  parents,  but  mine  was  far  too 
indulgent  to  make  inquiries  of  me  how  1 
had  spent  it.  He  never  hesitated  to  draw 
out  his  purse,  always  giving  me  rides  for 
my  making  a  proper  use  of  money.  He 
made  a  long  stay  in  London,  dining 
which  I  took  care  to  see  every  thing 
worthy  of  notice  ;  at  length  my  father 
returned,  taking  me  with  him,  and  we 
arrived  safe  again  at  the  village.  I  had 
grown  much  taller,  and  this,  together  with 
my  having  visited  London,  made  me  hold 
my  head  much  higher  than  my  com  pa 
nions,  who  greeted  my  return.  I  treated 
them  very  cavalierly,  and  looked  upon 
them  as  nothing  better  than  a  parcel  of 
clowns.  I  never  joined  their  water- 
parties,  but  always  studiously  avoided 
them,  and  wandered  about  by  myself, 
like  some  restless  spirit,  my  mind  filled 
with  what  I  had  seen  in  London.  I  have 
often  strolled  down  to  the  shore,  and  gazed 
on  the  vessels  as  they  sailed  by,  wishing  a 
thousand  times  that  1  might  make  a  voyage 
in  one  of  them,  and  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  my  father  and  my  tutor.  I  continued 
in  this  mood  for  a  long  time,  and  my 
father,  always  considering  my  wayward¬ 
ness  as  a  sign  of  incipient  genius,  suffered 
me  to  ramble  wherever  my  fancy  led  me. 
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f  Another  year  passed,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  cousin  of  mine  arrived  from  the 
West  Indies,  bringing  a  letter  from  his 
father  to  mine,  begging  him  to  receive 
and  provide  a  tutor  for  him,  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  defray  all  expences  my  father 
might  incur.  My  cousin  was  about  my 
own  age,  tall  and  well  made  ;  and  my 
father  was  pleased  with  his  charge,  as  he 
hoped  I  might  find  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  in  him.  My  cousin  and  I  ma¬ 
naged  to  live  upon  pretty  friendly  terms, 
though  I  was  not  at  all  pleased  to  find 
that  our  tutor  was  more  partial  to  him 
than  to  myself ;  however,  this  gave  me 
very  little  uneasiness. 

c‘  About  six  months  after  my  cousin 
arrived  in  the  Island,  it  was  my  fortune 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  near 
neighbour.  He  was  not  in  very  good 
circumstances,  but  he  possessed  a  trea¬ 
sure  in  his  only  child.  Poor  Mary  !  the 
recollection  of  thee  fills  my  old  eyes  with 
tears.” — The  old  man  here  paused,  and 
seemed  sensibly  affected.  I  watched  him 
for  some  moments ;  his  suppressed  sobs 
plainly  shewed  that  time  had  done  little 
to  alleviate  his  sorrows. — Ci  I  am  ashamed 
of  this  weakness,”  he  continued  ;  “  but 
you  will  not  mock  me — I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  her,  though  my  blood  runs  not  so 
freely  as  it  did  then,  and  time  has  thinned 
the  locks  that  she  was  wont  to  call  beau¬ 
tiful.  Poor  flower  !  death  ne’er  plucked 
thy  equal  :  but  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am 
left  to  think  on  what  thou  wert,  and  curse 
my  wayward  folly  1  Why  did  I  leave 
thee  exposed  to  such  a  designing  villain  1 
But  a  truce  with  this.  I  fell  deeply  in 
love.  Sir,  with  her ;  we  had  our  secret 
meetings — our  vows,  sighs  and  protesta¬ 
tions  :  she  trusted  to  me,  but  her  father 
was  ignorant  of  our  attachment,  for  we 
well  knew  if  he  were  acquainted  with  it 
he  would  put  an  end  to  our  correspondence, 
for  fear  of  offending  my  parent,  to  whom 
he  was  under  many  obligations.  But  it 
did  not  escape  the  keen  searching  eye  of 
my  cousin,  who  was  himself  smitten  with 
her  beauty.  Little  did  we  suspect  that 
our  sweetest  stolen  interviews  were  nar¬ 
rowly  watched  by  him. 

One  day  calling  at  her  father’s  house 
he  found  her  alone.  She  was  sitting 
under  a  sort  of  arbour,  by  the  side  of  the 
cottage,  and  on  perceiving  him  arose  ; 
but  my  kinsman  seizing  her  hand,  placed 
her  on  a  seat,  and  falling  on  his  knees 
before  her,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  vows 
and  protestations.  Alarmed  at  his  vehe¬ 
mence,  the  innocent  girl  fled  into  the 
cottage,  whither  he  followed  her,  and 
thinking  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  con¬ 
summating  his  hellish  designs,  he  secured 
the  door,  advanced  towards  her,  and 


caught  her  in  his  arms.  She  shrieked 
loudly,  but  her  calls  for  help  were  in 
vain,  and  the  villain  had  almost  over¬ 
powered  his  victim,  when  one  arrived  to 
rescue  her.  It  chanced  that  I  had  strolled 
out  that  evening,  and  attracted  to  the  spot 
where  all  my  earthly  hopes  were  centred, 
I  instinctively  strayed  towards  the  cottage. 
You  may  judge  of  my  horror  and  astonish¬ 
ment  on  hearing  the  voice  of  my  beloved 
Mary,  now  growing  almost  inarticulate 
from  the  efforts  she  had  made  to  free  her¬ 
self  from  the  ruffian  grasp  of  my  unworthy 
kinsman.  Without  waiting  to  go  round 
to  the  gate  in  front  of  the  cottage,  I  leaped 
the  small  fence  which  surrounded  the  little 
garden,  and  the  next  moment  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door, — for  on  my  lifting  the 
latch,  I  found  that  it  was  securely  fastened 
— it  resisted  my  utmost  efforts  to  force  it 
open.  I  ran  to  the  window,  dashed  in  the 
lattice,  and  sprung  into  the  cottage.  My 
cousin,  thus  suddenly  pounced  upon,  was 
for  the  moment  paralyzed,  and  ere  he 
could  recover  himself  I  stretched  him  on 
the  floor,  by  the  side  of  the  now  almost 
inanimate  girl.  I  raised  her  up,  placed 
her  on  a  seat,  and  bathed  her  temples 
with  water.  So  intently  was  I  engaged 
with  this,  that  I  did  not  perceive  my 
cousin  had  fled  from  the  cottage.  When 
I  did  perceive  it,  however,  I  rushed  from 
the  spot,  and  first  hastily  begging  a  fe¬ 
male  friend  of  Mary’s  (who  lived  near) 
to  repair  to  the  cottage,  I  proceeded  to 
search  for  my  villanous  cousin.  I  has¬ 
tened  home,  and  looked  for  him  in  vain  ; 
I  sought  him  on  the  beach  by  the  sea-side; 
not  finding  him,  I  returned  home,  my 
breast  filled  with  a  thousand  conflicting 
feelings,  amongst  which  rage  and  hatred, 
deadly  hatred,  held  absolute  sway.  My 
father  and  my  tutor  observed  my  condi¬ 
tion,  but  I  gave  them  no  time  to  make 
inquiry,  and  hastened  into  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  I  proceeded  down 
one  of  the  long  paths,  and  entered  an 
arbour  erected  at  the  bottom.  Here  I 
found  my  hated  cousin  sitting  on  one  of 
the  seats,  and  calmly  watching  the  sun  as 
it  slowly  descended  towards  the  horizon. 
*  Villain  !’  cried  I,  springing  forward  ; 
but  without  any  apparent  emotion,  he 
drew  forth  a  pistol,  which  he  cocked  and 
presented  at  my  breast.  ‘  Ay,’  cried  I, 
almost  choked  with  rage,  {  do  thy  worst 
thou  fiend  of  mischief — add  murder  to 
villany  !’— -The  wretch,  waving  his  left 
hand,  (still  keeping  the  pistol  pointed 
towards  me  with  his  right),  answered  with 
a  smile,  which  enraged  me  the  more, — 

“  ‘  Cousin,  this  war  of  words  is  more 
becoming  a  school-boy  ;  thou  art  a  man 
now,  and  should  not  give  way  to  these 
childish  bursts  of  passion.’ 
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c<  ‘  Monster,,’  I  cried,  or  rather  roared 
out,  4  thy  assumed  calmness  will  not 
appease,  nor  will  thy  weapon  appal  me. 
Would  that  I  were  possessed  of  another 
pistol,  I  would  shoot  thee  dead  this  in¬ 
stant.’ 

44  ‘  Ah  !  ah  !’  laughed  my  cousin,  4  so 
young  and  so  valiant.  Why,  then,  here 
is  another,  which,  as  you  see,  is  the  fel¬ 
low  to  the  one  I  hold.*'  As  he  said  this, 
he  drew  forth  another  pistol,  and  presented 
it  to  me.  I  grasped  the  weapon,  and 
stepping  back,  cocked  it. 

44  4  Hold,’  said  he,  4  not  here,  cousin  ; 
would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  adjourn 
to  some  more  retired  spot :  the  beach  is  a 
good  place,  just  behind  the  huge  rock  V 

44  4  Agreed,’  replied  I,  enraged  at  his 
provoking  coolness.  ‘  Quick — let  us 
be  gone,  for  we  may  meet  with  interrup¬ 
tion  if  we  remain  here.’ 

44  My  kinsman  rose,  and  saying  in  the 
same  calm  tone,  CI  am  ready,’  strode  out 
of  the  garden.  In  a  few  moments  we 
were  on  the  beach.  The  sun  had  set, 
but  a  pale  and  feeble  light  glimmered  on 
the  waters.  My  kinsman  stepped  a  few 
paces  from  me,  cocked  his  pistol,  and  in¬ 
quired  if  I  was  ready  ?  The  perspiration 
stood  in  large  drops  on  my  forehead  ;  my 
whole  frame  was  palsied  ;  rage  and  hatred 
had  been  cooled  by  reason,  and  I  now 
clearly  saw  my  horrible  situation.  But  I 
had  short  time  for  reflection.  My  cousin 
noticed  it,  and  stamped  impatiently. 

44  ‘Kinsman,’  said  he,  sneeringly,  4  is 
your  prayer  ended  ?’ 

44  ‘  ft  is,’  replied  I  ;  4  what  is  the  sig¬ 
nal  V 

44  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
told  me — it  was  an  awful  moment — Mary’s 
form  floated  before  my  eyes  ;  I  wras  near 
falling,  when  the  voice  of  mv  cousin,  giv¬ 
ing  the  signal,  roused  me — 4  One— two — 
three — fire  T — and  both  pistols  were  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  same  moment.  My  kins¬ 
man’s  ball  passed  up  my  right  sleeve,  and 
grazed  my  arm  above  the  elbow.  The 
smoke  of  my  pistol  cleared  away,  and  I 
looked  for  my  cousin — 1  saw  him  lying  on 
the  ground  ! 

44  My  hatred  was  instantly  extinguished 
and  I  franlicly  dashed  my  pistol  on  the 
sand,  and  ran  towards  him-— never  shall  I 
forget  that  awful  moment — I  raised  the 
lifeless  body  in  my  arms,  in  doing  which, 
the  sleeve  of  my  coat  became  saturated 
with  the  blood  which  flowed  freely  from 
his  wound — the  bullet  had  entered  a  little 
below  the  right  shoulder,  and  he  seemed 
to  all  appearance  dead.  To  describe  my 
feelings  at  this  moment,  would  be  impos¬ 
sible — my  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  for,  as 
there  had  been  no  witnesses  to  our  duel,  I 
should  have  been  stigmatised  as  a  mur¬ 


derer,  and  propably  be  condemned  to  die 
a  felon’s  death  ; — yet  -I  could  not  leave 
the  body  on  the  beach,  for  there  might  be 
some  chance  of  his  recovery. 

44  I  tore  open  his  waistcoat,  and  placing 
my  hand  over  his  heart,  discovered  a  feeble 
pulsation.  This  gave  me  slight  hopes, 
and  first  taking  up  the  pistols,  which  I 
put  in  my  pocket,  I  raised  the  body  in  my 
arms,  and  in  a  few  moments,  though  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  a  discovery,  placed 
it  in  the  doorway  at  the  back  of  our  house, 
trusting  that  it  would  be  soon  found  by 
some  of  the  servants — then,  like  another 
Cain,  I  fled  from  the  spot,  hardly  know¬ 
ing  whither  I  went.” 

(To  be  continued.') 
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Mourn,  Ammonites,  mourn,  o’er  his  funeral 
urn. 

Whose  neck  ye  must  grace  no  more ; 

Gneiss,  Granite,  and  Slate  !  he  settled  your 
date. 

And  his  ye  must  now  deplore. 

Weep,  Caverns,  weep  !  with  infiltering  drip. 
Your  recesses  he’ll  cease  to  explore; 

For  mineral  veins,  and  organic  remains, 

No  stratum  again  will  he  bore. 

Oh !  his  wit  shone  like  Crystal ;  his  knowledge 
profound 

From  Gravel  to  Granite  descended  ; 

No  trap  could  deceive  him,  no  slip  could  con¬ 
found. 

Nor  specimen  true,  or  pretended  ; 

He  knew  the  birth-rock  of  each  pebble  so  round , 
And  how  far  its  tour  had  extended. 

His  eloquence  roll’d  like  the  Deluge  retiring, 
Which  Mastodon  carcasses  floated  ; 

To  a  subject  obscure  he  gave  charms  so  in¬ 
spiring. 

Young  and  old  on  Geology  doated ; 

He  stood  forth  like  an  Outher; — his  hearers 
admiring, 

In  pencil  each  anecdote  noted. 

Where  shall  we  our  great  professor  inter, 

That  in  peace  may  rest  his  bones  ? 

If  we  hew  him  a  rocky  sepulchre, 

He’ll  rise  and  break  the  stones ; 

And  examine  each  stratum  that  lies  around, 
For  he’s  quite  in  his  element  under  ground. 

If  with  mattock  and  spade  his  body  we  lay 
In  the  common  alluvial  soil, 

He’ll  start  up  and  snatch  those  tools  away 
Of  his  own  Geological  toil. 

In  a  stratum  so  young  the  Professor  disdains 
That  embedded  should  be  his  organic  remains. 

Then  exposed  to  the  drip  of  some  case-liard‘n- 
ing  spring. 

His  carcase  let  Stallactite  cover, 

And  to  Oxford  the  petrified  sage  let  us  bring, 
When  he  is  encrusted  all  over; 

There,  ’mid  Mammoths,  and  Crocodiles,  high 
on  a  shelf. 

Let  him  stand  as  a  monument  raised  to  him¬ 
self.  OXON1ENS1S. 
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TRAVELS  IN  NORWAY,  &c. 

The  following  interesting  details  we 
extract  from  a  volume  of  travels  just  pub¬ 
lished,  entitled,  A  Journey  through 
Norway,  and,  Lapland,  and  part  of 
Sweden,  by  the  Rev.R.  Everest,  A. ME* 

It  gives  us  considerable  pleasure  to  find 
that  a  gentleman  so  eminently  capable, 
as  is  the  intelligent  author  of  the  volume 
before  us,  of  investigating  these  severe 
regions,  where  Nature  reigns  in  her 
sternest  mood,  has  undertaken  the  task  ; 
and  we  are  still  more  glad  to  see  that  he 
has  done  ample  justice  to  his  subject. 
Though  the  country  he  lias  travelled 
through  is  any  thing  but  a  fertile  one,  yet 
we  find  no  barrenness  in  his  book,  which 
is  one  replete  with  sound  sense  and  judi¬ 
cious  information.  We  will  detain  our 
readers  no  longer  from  the  novelties  of 
our  author,  but  begin  with  his  account  of 
the  Storthing,  or  Norwegian  Senate, 
which  was  sitting  whilst  he  was  at  the 
capital,  Christiania. 

“  There  were,”  he  says,  (<  about  fifty 
members  present ;  some  of  them,  who  we 
learnt  had  come  from  the  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  country,  surprised  us  by  the 
patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  appearance. 
They  were  drestin  the  coarse  grey  woollen 
cloth  of  the  peasants,  with  long  hair 
reaching  to  their  shoulders,  and  their 
whole  costume  reminded  me  of  the  fa¬ 
shions  of  other  centuries  ;  they  were 
beings  of  a  different  era  from  ourselves. 
Were  not  the  senators  of  poor  and  virtu¬ 
ous  Rome  somewhat  such  men  as  these  ? 
They  are  people  that  deserve  to  be  free, 
for  they  will  not  use  their  liberty  as  a 
permission  to  vice.  They  know  not 
luxury,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  bought 
by  its  temptations.  They  may  pursue 
their  public  duties  with  integrity,  disre¬ 
garding  the  consequences  ;  while  the  le¬ 
gislators  of  other  countries,  who,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  must  keep  an  eye 
to  the  support  of  their  relations  in  af¬ 
fluence  out  of  the  public  purse,  become 
only  the  followers  of  a  patron.” 

From  those  that  govern,  turn  we  to  the 
brief  history  of  Christiania,  the  seat  of 
government  itself,  which  we  find  given 
as  follows  :  — 

“  Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1624,  by  King 
Christian  IV,  who  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  in  Norway,  on  a  visit  to  his  newly 
discovered  silver  mine  at  Konsberg.  This 
was  after  the  old  capital,  Opslo,  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

“  Christiania,  as  being  the  capital,  is 
the  place  of  residence  for  the  Storthing, 


the  Statholder,  and  State  Council.  The 
Storthing,  according  to  law,  meets  every 
three  years,  in  the  month  of  February. 
The  number  of  deputies  is  seventy-seven  ; 
twenty-six  from  the  towns,  and  fifty-one 
from  the  country.  The  State  Council 
meets  twice  a  week,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Statholder.  Christiania  being  the 
diocesan  citv,  is  the  residence  of  the 
stiflsandmand  and  bishop.  The  number 
of  students  at  the  university  is  about  120. 

Ci  Opslo,  or  the  old  town  of  Christiania, 
was  built  by  a  King  Ha  raid  Haardraade, 
in  the  year  1058,  who,  wanting  a  town  on 
this  side  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  his 
wars  with  Denmark,  selected  this  situa¬ 
tion  for  its  convenience.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  afterwards  it  was  reckoned 
the  third  city  in  the  kingdom — (Tronhjem 
or  Nidaros  and  Bergen  being  the  two  first.)- 
Here  the  rebellious'  Duke  Skule  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  year  1239, 
and  was  shortly  after  slain.  After  the 
union  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
in  the  year  1397,  Opslo  became  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  kingdom.  In  1589,  James 
of  Scotland  was  married  here,  to  Anna, 
sister  of  Christian  the  Fourth.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Halvard,. 
a  cousin  of  Oluf  the  Holy,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Dram  River,  in  the  year 
1043. 

iC  The  present  Agershnus  Aurt  belongs 
to  that  division  of  Norway  which,  in  old 
times,,  was  included  under  the  name- 
Viken.  This  name  is  of  doubtful  autho¬ 
rity,  which  is  not  the  case  with  that  of 
Upland,  under  which  was  originally  in¬ 
cluded  Romerige,  the  old  Hraumarike  or 
Raumarike,  so  called,  according  to  the 
Saga  (or  mythological  records)  from 
Nor’s  third  son,  Raum,  who,  after  his 
father,  was  regent  of  the  country  between 
the  Raum,  now  Glommen  Elv,  and  the 
Gotha  Elv.  Oluf  the  Holy  introduced 
Christianity  here  ;  and  by  him,  in  the  year 
1017,  the  King  of  Romerige  was  slain  at 
Ringsager. 

<c  In  1226,  after  Sigurd’s  death,  Kund 
ITagensen  let  himself  be  proclaimed  King 
at  Opslo.  Upon  this  Hagen  Hagensen, 
the  King,  went  to  the  upland  country, 
and  caused  his  ships  to  be  dragged  over¬ 
land  from  Opslo  to  the  Glommen,  and 
from  it  brought  by  the  Vormen  Elv  into 
the  great  Mios  Water. 

“  Eidsvold,  in  this  province,  is  remark¬ 
able  as  being  the  place  where  the  national 
assembly,  called  the  Eidsiva  Tiling,  met. 
Its  first  institution  is  ascribed  to  King  Half- 
dan  the  Black  ;  and,  in  1022,  King  Oluf 
the  Holy  issued  summonses  to  a  general 
assembly  to  be  held  here,  and  that  the 
Eidsiva  law  should  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  Assemblies  were  held  here  at  some 
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periods  subsequent  to  this,  and  in  1814 
the  deputies  of  the  nation  met  here  to 
frame  the  constitution. 

££  In  this  province  was  situated  the  old 
city  of  Hamar,  or  Hammer,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Mios  Water.  It  was  founded 
in  the  year  1152,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  places  in  Norway, 
being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  country,  and  upon  its 
great,  inland  sea. 

££  Hedemarck,  anciently  Heidmark  or 
Heidmserk,  according  to  the  Fimden 
Norgr,  was  one  of  the  oldest  kingdoms  in 
Norway,  whose  kings  reigned  since  the 
time  of  Nor.  The  first  king  was  Eystein, 
whose  daughter,  Ashild,  married  to  Suade 
Jotern  from  Dorre  (Asa  Thor’s  grand¬ 
son),  was  mother  to  King  Hrolf,  who, 
about  one  hundred  years  after  Christ,  at 
a  feast  of  sacrifice  held  by  King  Thorser 
in  Jotland  (now  Findland),  carried  away 
his  daughter  Goe,  so  that  the  brothers 
Nors  and  Gors  came  to  Norway  to  seek 
after  their  sister.  But  they  were  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Hrolf,  so  that  Hedemarck  changed 
neither  its  name  nor  dynasty,  whilst  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country  was  divided 
between  the  brothers,  who  remained  and 
founded  kingdoms  in  the  north.” 

Our  last  selection,  which  is  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  cast  from  the  preceding  one,  exhibits 
the  superstition  of  a  Laplander  ;  the  tale 
is  told  our  traveller  at  Kaa  Fiord,  where 
the  circumstance  occurred.  The  Fin  of 
whom  it  is  related  came  to  the  owner  of 
the  copper  mine  there,  an  English  mer¬ 
chant,  ‘£  and  declared  that  he  had  found 
a  mountain  full  of  copper  ore  at  some 
distance  up  the  Alten  River.  A  party 
went  directly  to  search  for  it, .taking  him 
asdheir  guide.  It  was  a  severe  journey, 
for  the  month  of  September  was  nearly 
ended,  and  lying  out  at  night  became 
very  uncomfortable,  on  account  of  the 
cold  rains  and  snow  showers.  When 
they  came  to  the  place  where  he  had 
described  it  to  be,  they  questioned  him  for 
a  long  while  in  vain  ;  at  last  he  owned 
that  it  was  not  there,  but  added,  that  an 
evil  spirit,  who  owed  him  a  grudge,  had 
removed  the  mountain  since  he  had  been 
away.  This  account  was  not  satisfactory  ; 
and  he  was  informed  by  the  interpreter, 
that  by  telling  this  falsehood  he  had  placed 
himself  without  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  that  the  Englishmen  were  resolved  to 
lake  him  away  to  England.  The  poor 
creature  fell  on  his  knees  in  tears.  £  I 
have,’  said  he,  £  at  home,  two  cows,  four 
sheep,  and  six  goats ;  good  Sir,  pray 
take  them  with  you  to  England,  instead 
of  me,  and  let  me  remain  behind  in  my 
own  dear  country.’  This  simple  creature 
could  never  be  brought  to  own  that  he 
had  told  an  untruth. 


“  Upon  the  whole,  however,  there  are 
but  few  remains  of  their  ancient  supersti¬ 
tion.  The  trolmand,  or  wizard,  if  not 
unknown,  is  little  attended  to.” 

Here  we  must  close  ;  probably,  in  our 
next,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
few  more  extracts  from  this  agreeable 
work,  which  we  recommend  to  their  no¬ 
tice,  as  one  possessing  a  large  quantity  of 
amusement ;  and  to  those  who  make  geo¬ 
logy  their  study,  this  book  will  prove 
peculiarly  attractive,  for  the  curious  in¬ 
formation  on  that  subject  which  it  con¬ 
tains. 


We  give  the  following  morceau  from 
the  “  United  Service  Journal ,”  feeling 
assured  that  it  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  our  readers  without  any  comment  from 
us.  It  cannot  be  but  admired  by  all  lovers 
of  heroic  verse. 

SONG  OF  ARCHIE  ROVER. 


The  Knight  may  rein  his  braw  braw  steed, 
May  don  his  mailed  glove, 

In  marshalled  list,  on  tented  plain. 

To  win  his  ladye  love  ; — 

But  what’s  the  brave  knight’s  belted  trim, 

The  landsman's  gear  to  me  ? 

My  war-steed  is  mine  own  good  ship, 

My  battle-plain  the  sea ! 

To  horse !  the  merry  bugle-call 
May  bid  the  bold  dragoon, 

And  hackbut  men  at  tuck  of  drum 
Unsling  their  musquetoon ; — 

But  nought  for  tuck  of  drum  reck  I, 

Nor  trooper’s  trumpet  bray. 

My  call’s  the  boatswain’s  whistle  shrill, 

My  drum  the  war  hurra  l 

By  brake  and  scaur,  all  rent  and  lorn. 

The  landsman’’  s  corse  must  lie  ! 

Foul  pathway  for  the  hoof  of  horse, 

And  red  artillery 

But  the  rider’s  tramp  shall  wound  not  me. 

Nor  the  roll  of  the  rattling  gun  : 

For  a  thousand,  I  ween,  in  the  deep  sea  wave, 
May  sleep  as  sound  as  one  ! 


THE  THRASHER’S  FLALL.— No.  5. 

( For  the  Olio,) 

“  BETTY  LITTLE.” 

Leaving  no  posterity. 

Few  persons  could  sit  in  Betty  Little’s 
cottage,  without  being  strongly  infected 
with  that  awful  fear  which  haunts  the 
mind  night  and  day,  when  visited  by 
impressions  of  credulity  and  superstition  : 
indeed,  the  proximity  of  the  ivy-covered 
dwelling  with  the  churchyard  and  church, 
on  rather  higher  ground,  and  affording 
shelter  in  the  ‘£  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm,”  and  the  Avon  running  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden,  with  a  few  steps  down  to 
the  margin,  willowed  in  rows,  and  an 
open  meadow  before  on  the  other  side — * 
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offered  opportunities  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment,  that  (e  Betty  Little”  could  call 
t(  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  and  that 
they  would  come  at  her  bidding. 

Though  she  lived  a  peaceful  life,  and 
every  Saturday  trotted  over  several  miles 
with  cakes  and  tarts  to  the  neighbouring 
schools,  to  the  relishing  delight  of  boys 
and  boarding-school  ladies,  that  loved 
sweetly  and  greedily  to  eat  their  pence  in 
temporary  captivity,  yet  the  mystery  of 
her  usually  stay-at-home  employment, 
and  her  sedate  look,  united  with  a  small 
person,  little  quavering  voice,  and  rather 
in  the  last  stage  of  maiden  singleness  ; 
with  a  knowledge  that  she  consulted  the 
tea-grounds,  if  not  the  horoscope,  and 
dabbled  with  the  cards,  if  not  the  stars  ; 
and  that  she  walked  by  the  church-porch 
,  at  any  hour  in  the  evening,  and  some¬ 
times  rested  on  the  stile  at  dusk  on  her 
way  home, — those  villagers  who  fancied 
they  knew  her  real  character,  and  who 
were  interested  in  the  concerns  of  their 
own  curiosities  and  immediate  hymeneal 
participations,  formed  her  profession,  as 
it  were,  by  proxy,  and  capriciously  inti¬ 
mated  that  she  made  cakes  more  for  a 
blind  to  make  fortunes,  than  for  the  re¬ 
freshment  and  pleasure  of  her  visitors. 
She  had  also  a  very  pretty  knack  of  telling 
stories  ;  and  gifted  with  a  tenacious  me¬ 
mory,  she  resuscitated  legends  which  were 
handed  down  by  the  “  Little”  family,  of 
great  events,  omens  and  influences  ;  and 
which,  by  their  supposed  agencies,  were 
known  favourites  for  recitals  to  her  visi¬ 
tors,  when 

“  The  wind  and  snow 

Together  blew, 

To  aid  the  owl  and  raven.” 

Betty  Little’s  imagination,  like  the 
epitaphs  which  she  often  read  and  quoted, 
was  rather  figurative,  and  she  plentifully 
strewed  “  Physicians  were  in  vain,”  in 
behalf  of  those  whose  frames  were  un¬ 
charmed  by  ague  fits,  whose  stables  were 
unshod  by  witches,  whose  fields  were 
unsafe  by  the  bargess,  whose  chimney 
corners  were  unvisited  by  visions,  and 
whose  walls  were  unwalked  by  spectres 
and  rattling  strange  sounds.  Betty  had, 
somehow  or  other,  possession  of  an  odd 
volume  of  the  f‘  Rambler/’  and  she  could 
spell  the  paper  te  On  Apparitions”  till 
hairs  would  rise  on  the  listeners’  heads 
“  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.” 
And  the  tact  in  which  she  would  detail 
particulars  of  goblins,  hobgoblins.  Jack 
o’lanterns,  murders  in  the  woods,— the 
cameleon  personations  of  cats,  dogs’  howl- 
ings  at  night,  birds’  screechings,  robins’ 
whistlings  and  hens’  crowings,  harrowed 
tip  the  feelings  of  tenacious  people  into 
bodily  fear, —  few  of  whom  left  the 


thatched  eaves  of  the  stooping  roof  with¬ 
out  adding  convincing  proofs  of  her 
superior  intelligence  and  supernatural 
agency  and  communication  with  the 
“  fallen  angels  of  light,”  in  “  darkness 
visible.”  But  to  those  whose  nerves 
were  proof  against  spirits  without  bodies, 
and  whose  delights  increased  the  more 
strongly  the  excitements  were  expressed, 
and  who  loved  the  terrors  of  darkness  and 
the  charnel  houses  of  blood,  bones,  and 
skeletons,  better  than  bland  tokens  of 
gentleness  and  rustic  peace  ;  any  thing 
and  every  thing,  however  wild  and  won¬ 
derful,  fixed  them  in  the  chimney-nook, 
beside  the  wood  fire,  when  the  shutters 
were  closed,  the  cats  asleep,  the  clock 
ticked  audibly,  and  Betty  bustled  over 
the  holes  which  spread  in  her  blue  worsted 
hose,  with  a  large  needle  and  capaciously 
optic  barnacles.  She  .could  talk  the  better 
the  quicker  she  darned  ;  and  every  time 
the  needle  crossed  her  fingers,  a  new  sen¬ 
tence  was  unravelled,  and  worked  together 

till  her  tale  came  to  a  conclusion - and 

what  a  tale  she  did  unfold  ! 

Poor  Betty  ! — now  thou  art  buried  very 
near  the  spot  of  thy  earthly  career,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  garden,  and  now  thy 
voice  is  silent,  and  the  mallow  and  blind- 
nettle  flourish  over  thy  grave — the  vil¬ 
lagers,  who  are  now  more  enlightened 
than  when  they  were  young,  and  have 
survived  thee,  have  discovered  there  was 
nothing  but  amiable  virtue  connected 
with  thy  biography  of  others,  and  good¬ 
ness  of  heart  in  the  passions  of  thy  passage 
through  time.  Thou  wert  an  honest  and 
industrious  Hide  woman,  with  a  mind 
which  would  have  shone  in  the  garden  of 
knowledge  by  cultivation,  and  brought 
down  many  an  agreeable  melange  to  the 
marvellous  loving  youths  of  this  age. 

Tim  Straw. 

A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  PHILIP  KEMBLE.* 


Many  years  ago,  this  great  tragedian 
acted  Joseph  Surface,  in  Sheridan's  ad¬ 
mirable  comedy  of  the  School  for  Scan¬ 
dal,  not  improbably  immediately  after  the 
death  of  John  Palmer,  who  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  been  the  most  able  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  soft,  smooth,  insinuating 
wretch,  who,  mingling  cant  with  hypo- 
i  crisy,  can  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a 
villain.” 

One  night,  during  the  season,  in  which 
he  performed  Joseph,  (in  which  he  com¬ 
pletely  failed,)  John  Kemble  got  exces¬ 
sively  tipsy,  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  not 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  but  replete 

*  Sharpe’s  Lon.  Mag. 
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with  serious  consequences  on  this  occasion  ; 
for  returning  homeward  to  Great  Russel 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  or  Caroline  Street, 
(it  matters  little  which,)  where  he  then 
resided,  he  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  a  but¬ 
cher  who  was  shutting  up  his  shop.  The 
conversation,  carried  on  with  less  dignity 
by  the  knight  of  the  chopper,  than  by  him 
of  the  bowl  and  dagger,  ended  in  Kemble's 
breaking  the  butcher’s  head, — a  feat  no 
sooner  performed,  than  proclaimed  by  the 
butcher’s  wife, who  soon  collected  round  her 
an  overflowing  audience  of  watchmen,  by 
whom  the  great  tragedian  was  conveyed  to 
durance  vile  for  the  night,  in  that  receptacle 
which  is  established  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace,  and  the  confinement  of  those 
who  choose  to  break  it. 

In  the  morning,  when  reason  returned, 
and  the  gentlemanly  feeling  of  Kemble 
began  to  operate,  his  shame  for  what  had 
happened,  and  his  disgust  at  having  put 
an  enemy  in  his  mouth  to  steal  away  his 
senses,  being  in  full  operation,  he  was 
produced  at  Bow  Street  public  office,  to 
answer  for  the  sins  and  tumult  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night ;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  host  of  aristocratic 
friends,  the  importance  of  whose  appear¬ 
ance,  added  to  his  own  subdued  and  con¬ 
ciliating  manner,  however,  had  no  effect 
in  the  way  of  appeasing  the  angry  feelings 
of  the  broken-headed  butcher. 

When  Kemble's  noble  friends  spoke  of 
pecuniary  recompense  for  the  damage,  the 
butcher  spoke  of  his  outraged  honour  and 
the  inviolate  rights  of  the  British  subject ; 
at  iength,  by  dint  of  persuasion,  the  slayer 
of  beasts  began  to  soften,  and  something 
like  a  smile  played  upon  his  much  injured 
countenance.  That  smile  was  hailed  by 
the  noble  lords  in  waiting  as  the  dawn  of 
a  reconciliation,  and  any  sum  in  modera¬ 
tion  that  he  chose  to  name  was  tendered 
to  the  offended  plaintiff,  rather  than  sub¬ 
ject  the  plaintive  defendant  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  Clefkenwell  Sessions. 

4f  I  vonts  none  of  your  money,  Mr 
Campbell ,”  said  the  butcher, — 44 1  vonts 
justice.” 

“  My  dear  sir,”  said  Kemble, — ee  umph 
• — I  do  assure  you,  I  regret  the  incidental 
collision  between  us — as  deeply  as  you 
possibly  can — I— am  very  sorry  for  what 
has  happened.” 

“  Veil,”  said  the  butcher,  ‘f  that’s  all 
right  and  fair,  and  as  much  as  von  gem- 
man  can  properly  expectorate  from  ano¬ 
ther — as  so  I  am  ready  to  make  up  the 
matter  on  one  condition,  and  damme — ” 

“  Name  it,  sir,”  said  Kemble .  “  Spare 
your  oaths  ;  I’ll  trust  to  your  conditions  ! 
as  Shakspeare  has  it.” 

<c  Well,  then  Mr.  Campbell said  the 
butcher. 


is  Kemble,  by  your  leave,  sir,”  said 
the  tragedian. 

u  Well,  Kemble,  then,”  said  the  but¬ 
cher,  ee  it  is  not  so  much  for  myself  as  for 
the  people  what  goes  to  the  play-house 
oftener  than  I  does,  that  I  am  going  to 
speak.-— I  forgive  you  for  all  you  did  to 
me  last  night, perwided  you  will  give  me 
your  word  and  honour  that  you  will  never 
attempt  to  act  Joseph  Surface  again.” 

Kemble  gave  the  promise  ;  was  imme¬ 
diately  discharged  ;  and  never  did  perform 
the  character  more. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE.* 

The  following  account  of  that  memor¬ 
able  action  is  extracted  from  the  private 
correspondence  of  an  officer  who  served 
in  that  engagement.  “  On  the  1st  of 
August,  after  sitting  down  quite  disap¬ 
pointed  at  not  finding  the  ”  French  fleet 
in  Alexandria,  the  Zealous  made  a  signal 
for  its  being  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Abocikir.  The  steward  was  decantering 
the  last  bottle  of  wine  for  the  day,  when 
the  officer  on  watch  sent  down  to  tell  me 
that  the  Zealous  had  made  the  signal. 
Joy  was  instantly  seen  to  illuminate  every 
countenance  ;  I  ordered  my  servant  to 
bring  me  a  clean  shirt,  and  dressed  im¬ 
mediately.  At  half-past  three  we  saw 
them  very  plainly  ;  at  half-past  four  the 
Admiral  hailed  us,  and  desired  we  would 
go  a-head  of  him  ;  this  order  we  cheer¬ 
fully  obeyed ;  he  bowed  to  me  as  we 
passed  him ;  I  never  saw  him  look  so 
well.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  six,  we 
ran  alongside  of  the  Guerriere,  within 
seven  yards  of  her;  our  first  broadside 
carried  away  her  main  and  mizen  masts. 
There  was  only  one  man  left  on  her  deck, 
he  was  on  the  starboard  gangway.  We 
passed  on  to  the  Spartiate,  and  anchored 
alongside  of  her ;  about  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  the  Admiral  anchored  on  the 
other  side.  About  half-past  eight,  we 
perceived  L’Orient  to  be  on  fire  ;  at  ten 
she  blew  up,  and  nearly  800  of  her  crew 
were  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  The 
French  lost  altogether  in  this  action,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  died  of  the  fever,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  prisoners,  nearly  5,000,  After 
the  action,  I  was  sent  on  board  the  Ten¬ 
nant  ;  from  the  1st  to  the  14th,  I  never 
undressed  ;  the  first  four  nights  I  never 
closed  my  eyes,  and  afterwards  only  lay 
down  on  deck  from  twelve  to  four.  We 
had  upwards  of  600  prisoners  on  board, 
of  whom  150  were  wounded.  I  certainly 
expected  to  have  taken  the  fever,  which 
made  great  havoc  amongst  the  prisoners. 


*  United  Serv.  Jour. 
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but,  thank  God,  I  escaped.  I  have  heart¬ 
felt  pleasure  in  saying-  our  people  be¬ 
haved  very  well ;  I  am  confident  there 
was  not  a  ship  in  the  fleet  better  manned 
than  we  were.  Providence  was  certainly 
very  kind  to  us,  our  loss  was  but  trifling. 
The  poop  was  much  shattered  ;  and  my¬ 
self  had  one  shot,  which  knocked  the 
plank  from  under  us.  An  officer,  who 
came  off*  from  the  shore  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  told  me  their  fleet  was  better  offi¬ 
cered  and  manned  than  any  that  had  sailed 
from  France  since  the  Revolution.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  another  Admiral  in  the 
service,  except  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  who 
durst  have  attacked  them.  Our  force 
consisted  of  ten  ships  of  74  guns,  one  of 
50  guns,  and  a  brig  of  14.  The  French 
had  one  ship  of  120  guns,  three  of  80, 
nine  of  74,  and  four  frigates.  From  the 
action,  only  one  ship  of  80,  one  of  74> 
and  two  frigates  escaped.  The  British 
loss  was  210  killed,  677  wounded. 

dfwe  xitig. 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
.  SUFFOLK  STREET. 

For  the  Olio. 

(Conclusion.) 

No.  £9.  The  Profligate' s  return  from 
an  Ale-house .■ — E.  Prentis.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  best  picture  yet  painted  by 
this  artist.  Though  his  preceding  ones 
were  not  devoid  of  humour  and  expression, 
yet  they  were  wanting  in  many  essentials 
to  form  good  pictures,  such  as  freedom  of 
execution  and  drawing,  and  good  colour¬ 
ing  ;  all  of  which  are  now  embodied  in 
the  present  one.  Sure  if  a  drunkard  in 
his  sober  moments,  could  reflect  upon 
seeing  such  a  scene  as  is  here  represented 
by  Mr.  Prentis,  he  would  for  the  future 
refrain  from  “  Potations  pottle  deep.” 

95.  Cotless  Alill,  Devonshire.—- Rev. 
T.  J.  Judkin.  No  one  could  imagine 
that  this  gentleman  is  an  amateur  in  paint¬ 
ing  ;  so  excellent  are  always  his  produc¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  finely  executed  picture,  and 
would  do  credit  to  the  ablest  professors  of 
the  art. 

1 01 .  Landscape ,  with  a  Stormy  Sky. 

■ — F.  R.  Lee.  This  is  a  most  excellent 
painting. 

107.  The  Shanno?i  and  the  Chesa¬ 
peake ;  second  edition. — H.  Pidding. 
Represents  an  old  weather-beaten  tar, 
absorbed  in  reading  the  account  of  that 
celebrated  action.  The  manner  in  which 
he  grasps  his  stick  by  the  right  hand, 
evidently  shows  that  the  old  boy  is  rous¬ 
ing  into  action,  and  ready  to  ££  fight  his 
battles  o'er  again.” 


113.  Fox  Hounds  just  found,  and 
getting  together. — R.  B.  Davis.  A  well 
painted  and  excellent  representation  of 
English  Sportsmen,  of  horses  and  dogs, 
and  landscape  to  boot. 

There  are  some  excellent  views  and 
coast  scenery  by  J.  Wilson. 

154.  Landscape  and  Birch  Trees. — 
F.  R.  Lee.  Another  of  Mr.  Lee’s  beau¬ 
tiful  landscapes. 

308.  Portrait  of  Cadland,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  His  Grace ,  the  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land. — R.  B.  Davis.  An  exceedingly 
well  painted  horse;  free  from  the  anato¬ 
mical  hardness  of  Ward,  and  the  soft 
pulpy  appearance  of  Cooper.  The  back 
ground  is  boldly  conceived,  and  produces 
a  very  magical  effect. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very  excel¬ 
lent  landscapes,  besides  those  already  no¬ 
ticed,  by  Holland ,  -  Wate ,  C.  J .  Scott, 
TV.  Turner,  R.  H.  Hilditch,  P.  Nay- 
smith,  J .  Dearman,  &c.  There  are  not 
any  very  good  portraits  ;  even  Lonsdale 
has  fallen  off  this  year.  The  Miniature 
Room  contains  several  very  beautiful  mi¬ 
niatures,  and  copies  from  the  old  masters  ; 
some  excellent  water  colour  paintings  by 
Glover,  Stanfield,  and  others ;  and  there 
is  also  a  mezzotinto  engraving,  scraped  by 
Quilly,  of  Stanfield’s  celebrated  picture  of 
TV reckers  off  Fort  Rouge ,  Calais.  Mr. 
Quilly  has  done  justice  to  the  excellence 
of  the  original,  as  far  as  engraving  would 
permit ;  but  Stanfield  is  an  artist  whose 
paintings  are  so  truly  good,  that  they  lose 
their  effect  when  engraved,  as  his  greatest 
and  chief  beauty  is  lost — his  colouring. 

We  have  not  taken  any  particular  no¬ 
tice  of  Mr.  Glover’s  productions  as  yet, 
wishing  to  reserve  our  remarks  upon  him 
until  the  last.  But  having  now  brought 
our  review  to  a  conclusion,  we  must  say  a 
word  or  two  en  passant.  Mr.  Glover 
is  always  distinguished  here  by  the  multi¬ 
plicity  cf  his  works,  having  in  the  present 
exhibition  no  less  than  twenty-three  paint¬ 
ings  either  in  oil  or  water  colours.  Ashe 
is  an  artist  of  such  longstanding — and  we 
dare  say  he  gives  the  following  advice  to 
his  pupils — he  should  be  well  aware  that 
one  picture  well-finished,  is  worth  twen¬ 
ty-three  merely  rubbed  in  and  scrubbed 
over;  and,  besides,  it  is  setting  a  very 
bad  example  to  the  younger  artists,  either 
in  landscape  or  figures,  as  they  may  take 
it  into  their  heads,  that  such  a  painter  as 
Glover, — -like  a  king, — he  ££  can  do  no 
wrong,”  and  refer  to  him  as  an  authority 
for  their  carelessness  and  haste,  whenever 
reproached,  by  saying, ££  Oh,  Glover  does 
the  same  !”  The  force  of  example  is 
great  in  all  cases,  but  more  especially 
where  bad  habits  are  to  be  contracted,  as 
man  is  always  more  prone  to  evil  than  to 
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good.  Oul  of  twenty-three  here  exhibit¬ 
ed,  tl'.ere  are  not  half-a-dozen  that  aTe 
intrinsicly  worth  house-room,  or  the 
frames.  He  cannot  fail  of  always  pro¬ 
ducing  an  effect,  but  the  majority  of  men 
like  to  see  the  cause ,  and  no  one  can  help 
being  shocked,  or  very  much  disappointed 
•when  they  examine  into  the  minutiae  of 
his  style  :  there  is  a  mannerism  about  him 
painfully  hateful  to  good  taste.  These 
remarks  may  appear  too  strong,  or  not 
founded  upon  facts  ;  but  as  we  can  have 
no  interest  in  making  these  objections, 
but  what  is  really  to  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Glover  himself,  we  are  sure  everv  sensi- 
ble  person  who  has  eyes,  and  possesses 
the  least  observation,  will  acquit  us  of 
every  feeling  of  virulence  or  party  hate, 
and  that  in  saying  what  we  have  said,  we 
have  been  actuated  only  by  justice  and 
impartiality.  Mr.  Glover  cannot  but  have 
observed  the  beautiful  finishing  of  Claude, 
how  that  the  minutest  object  received  its 
share  of  his  care  and  penciling  :  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  boldness  and 
slovenliness,  as  there  is  also  between  neat¬ 
ness  and  hardness.  C.  Id. 


(For  the  Olio.) 


instances  of  ignorance  and  folly. 

The  Bishop  of  Dunkelden,  in  Scotland, 
thanked  God  that  he  never  knew  what  the 
Oid  and  New  Testament  was,  affirming 
that  he  cared  to  know  no  more  than  his 
P  or  Lius  and  Pontifical. 

At  an  assembly  of  the  States  in  Ger¬ 
many,  one  Albertus,  a  bishop,  lighting 
by  chance  upon  a  Bible,  as  he  was  read¬ 
ing  therein,  one  of  the  states  asked  him 
what  book  it  was  ?  “I  know  not,”  said 
the  bishop,  “  but  this  I  find,  that  what¬ 
ever  I  read  in  it  is  utterly  against  our 
religion .” 

Dr.  Bennett,  Chancellor  of  London, 
objected  it  as  a  heinous  crime  against  one 
Richard  Butler,  that  divers  times  he  did 

erroneously  and  d - y  read  in  a  great 

book  of  heresy  (meaning  the  Bible)  cer¬ 
tain  chapters  of  the  Evangelists  in  English, 
containing  in  them  divers  erroneous  and 

d - ble  opinions  and  conclusions  of 

heresy. 

The  jesuils  at  Dole,  in  France,  set  up  a 
public  edict,  in  which  they  forbad  all  talk 
of  God,  either  in  good  or  bad  sort. 

Francis  Ximenius,  Cardinal  of  Toledo, 
in  his  preface  before  the  Bible  set  forth  at 
Complutum ,  saith,  that  he  set  the  vulgar 
Latin  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek ,  as  Christ  was  set  between  two 
thieves. 


Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  vilest  of 
the  people  :  if  they  were  but  men,  they 
were  too  good  to  make  priests  for  Jero¬ 
boam’s  gods,  which  were  but  calves. 

Zecelius,  the  Pope’s  agent  in  Germany, 
persuaded  the  ignorant  and  common  people 
that  as  soon  as  their  ten  shillings,  (the 
price  of  an  indulgence)  tingled  in  the 
basin,  any  friend  they  would  name,  should 
be  immediately  delivered  out  of  purgatory. 

Con  O’Neale,  Earl  of  Ulster,  cursed 
all  his  posterity, in  case  they  either  learned 
to  speak  English,  or  sowed  wheat,  or 
built  houses,  often  saying,  “  that  by  these 
means  they  would  make  themselves  slaves 
to  the  English.” 

In  China ,  the  inhabitants  used  to  whip 
their  gods,  if  they  helped  them  not  when 
they  prayed  to  them. 

An  old  man  above  sixty,  who  lived 
and  died  in  the  parish,  where  besides  the 
Word  read,  there  was  constant  preaching, 
which  he  as  constantly  heard.  On  his 
death- bed  a  minister  demanding  of  him 
what  he  thought  of  God  ?  answered, 
<c  That  he  was  a  good  old  man.”  And 
what  of  Christ  l  “  That  he  was  a  towardly 
youth.”  And  what  of  his  soul  ?  “  That 
it  was  a  great  bone  in  his  body.”  And 
what  should  become  of  his  soul  after 
death?  “  That,  if  he  did  well,  he  should 
be  put  into  a  pleasant  green  meadow.” 

William  Courtney,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  cited  certain  of  his  tenants, 
for  a  heinous  and  horrible  trespass,  which 
was,  for  that  they  brought  straw  to  litter 
his  horses,  not  on  carts,  as  they  ought, 
but  in  bags  :  for  which  heinous  offence, 
after  they  had  confessed  their  fault  and 
submitted  ihemseives  to  him,  he  enjoined 
them  this  penance.  “  That  going  leisurely 
before  the  procession,  barefoot  and  bare¬ 
legged,  each  of  them  should  carry  upon 
his  shoulder  a  bag  stuffed  with  straw,  the 
straw  hanging  out.”  Whereupon  were 
made  these  verses  : — 

This  bagful  of  straw  1  bear  on  my  back, 

Because  my  Lord’s  horse  his  litter  did  lack  : 
If  you  be  not  the  better  to  my  Lord  Grace’s 
horse. 

Ye  are  like  to  go  barefoot  before  the  Cross. 

P.R.J. 


THE  ALOE. 

Tins  plant,  in  Sicily,  grows  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  elevation,  which,  with  its  majestic 
pyramidal  flower  stem,  affords  a  peculiar 
ornament,  when,  in  combination  with 
other  foliage,  it  becomes  the  neighbour  of 
some  architectural  object.  Like  the  Indian 
fig,  it  is  easily  propagated,  and  employed 
to  make  hedge-rows,  which,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  assume  a  formidable 
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appearance,  and  are  impenetrable  to  man 
or  beast.  It  is  the  agave  americana  of 
Linnaeus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  sharp  black  spine;  they  grow 
out  in  bushy  suckers  from  the  base,  with 
a  thick  vigorous  flower  stem  shooting  up 
from  the  centre,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  from  15  to  35  feet,  and  comes  to  per¬ 
fection  in  the  space  of  from  three  to  six 
years.  When  it  is  in  full  bloom,  nothing 
can  exceed  its  majestic  beauty  ;  it  forms 
a  splendid  floral  pyramid,  with  clusters  of 
greenish  yellow  flowers  at  every  joint  up 
to  the  summit, — a  succession  of  which  is 
continued  for  three  or  four  months,  after 
which  the  stem  falls,  and  is  employed  in 
garden  fences,  &c. 


THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALES; 

Wales,  or  Cymru,  was  originally  di¬ 
vided  into  six  principalities,  governed  by 
as  many  chieftains,  or  reguli ;  but  at  a 
subsequent  period  these  provinces  were 
contracted  into  the  three  sovereignties  of 
North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  West 
Wales,  or  Powis  land.  This  latter  di¬ 
vision  was  effected  in  the  ninth  century 
by  Rodio  Mawr,  or  Roderick  the  Great, 
in  favour  of  his  sons,  Mearawd,  Cadell, 
and  Mervyn.  Each  of  these  sovereigns 
possessed  a  distinct  and  absolute  authority 
within  his-  own  dominions  ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  and  custom  of  gavelkind 
— “  that  fatal  source  from  which  the 
Welch  tasted  so  copiously  of  the  waters 
of  bitterness” — a  pre-eminency  over  the 
other  princes  was  established  in  the  Kings 
of  North  Wales,  who  were  invested  with 
the  nominal  title  of  Brenhin  Cymru  Oil, 
or  King  of  all  Wales. 

THE  TOMB  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

We  copy  the  following  account  of  a 
visit  to  Franklin’s  last  resting-place,  near 
Philadelphia,  from  Capt.  Hall’s  recently 
published  “  Travels  in  North  America.” 

“  On  the  12th  of  December,”  says  our 
author,  “  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  Franklin — dear  old  Franklin  1  It 
consists  of  a  large  marble  slab,  laid  flat 
on  the  ground,  with  nothing  carved  upon 
it  but  these  words — • 

Benjamin  ^ 

and  >  Franklin. 
Deborah  )  1790. 

Franklin,  it  will  be  recollected,  wrote  a 
humorous  epitaph  for  himself ;  but  his 
good  taste  and  good  sense  shewed  him  how 
unsuitable  to  his  living  character  it  would 
have  been  to  jest  in  such  a  place.  After 
all,  his  literary  works,  scientific  fame, 
and  his  undoubted  patriotism,  form  his 
best  epitaph.  Still,  it  may  be  thought, 
he  might  have  been  distinguished  in  his 
own  land  by  a  more  honourable  resting- 


place,  than  the  obscure  corner  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  burying-ground,  where  his  bones 
lie  indiscrimately  along  with  those  of 
ordinary  mortals  ;  and  his  tomb,  already 
well  nigh  hid  in  the  rubbish,  may  soon 
be  altogether  lost.  One  little  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  about  this  spot  is  very 
striking.  No  regular  path  has  been  made 
to  the  grave,  which  is  considerably  out  of 
the  road  ;  but  the  frequent  tread  of  visitors 
having  pressed  down  the  rank  grass  which 
grows  in  such  places,  the  way  to  the 
tombstone  is  readily  found  without  any 
guide.”  - 

THE  VIOLET. 

The  growth  of  this  beautiful  flower 
is  not  confined  to  Europe,  it  perfumes  the 
palm  groves  in  Barbary  during  winter, 
it  flourishes  in  Palestine,  and  both  Japan 
and  China  boast  of  this  fragrant  flower. 
Hasselquist  tells  us  that  it  is  one  of  the 
plants  most  esteemed  in  Syria,  and  parti- 
cularly  on  account  of  its  great  use  in 
making  violet  sugar,  of  which  they  make 
sorbet.  Tavernier  says,  that  the  most 
esteemed  sherbet  of  the  Turks,  and  which 
is  drunk  by  the  Grand  Signior  himself,  is 
made  of  sugar  and  violets. 

It  was  the  violet  which  induced  John 
Bertram,  a  quaker  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
study  plants.  He  had  employed  his  time 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  botany,  but  being  in  the  field 
one  day,  he  gathered  a  violet,  examined 
its  formation,  and  reflected  upon  it,  until 
he  became  so  prepossessed  with  the  flower 
that  he  dreamed  of  it.  This  circumstance 
inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  plants ;  he,  therefore, 
learned  for  that  purpose  as  much  Latin 
as  was  necessary,  and  soon  became  the 
most  learned  botanist  of  the  new  world. 
It  is  related  of  the  celebrated  French 
actress,  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  that  being 
passionately  fond  of  Violets,  a  friend  cul  ¬ 
tivated  them  so  as  to  give  her  a  nosegay 
of  these  flowers  every  morning  during 
their  season.  This  fragrant  offering  lasted 
thirty  years  ;  and  to  lose  nothing  of  a  gift 
which  friendship  and  constancy  rendered 
so  precious  to  her  who  received  it,  she 
stripped  off  the  flower  petals  every  even¬ 
ing,  and  took  them  in  an  infusion  like  tea. 

MY  LAST  CIGAR*. 

The  mighty  Thebes,  and  Babylon  the  Great, 
Imperial  Rome,  in  turn,  have  bow'd  to  fate. — 
So  this  great  world,  and  each  “  particular 
star,” 

Must  all  burn  out,  like  you,  my  last  Cigar. 

A  puff,  a  iransient  fire,  that  ends  in  smoke, 
Are  all  that’s  given  to  man — that  bitter  joke  ! 
Youth,  Hope,  and  Love,  three  whiffs  of  pass¬ 
ing  zest, 

Then  come  the  ashes,  and  the  long,  long  rest. 


*  New  Monthly. 
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THE  FORGET-ME-NOT.* 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  “  Forget-me- 
not,”  (Myosotis,)  Dr.  Johnston,  in  his 
“  Flora  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,”  gives 
the  following  account,  extracted  from 
Mills’s  History  cf  Chivalry,  and  com¬ 
municated  to  that  work  by  Dr.  A.  F. 
Thomson  : — 

<f  Two  lovers  were  loitering  on  the 
margin  of  a  lake  on  a  fine  summer’s  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  maiden  espied  some  of  the 
flowers  of  Myosotis  growing  on  the  water 
close  to  the  bank  of  an  island  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore.  She  expressed  a 
desire  to  possess  them,  when  the  knight, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  swimming  to  the  spot, 
cropped  the  wished  for  plant ;  but  his 
strength  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  object  of 
his  achievement,  and  feeling  that  he  could 
not  regain  the  shore,  although  very  near 
it,  he  threw  the  flowers  upon  the  bank, 
and  casting  a  last  affectionate  look  upon 
his  lady-love,  he  cried  ‘  Forget-me-not  1* 
and  was  buried  in  the  waters.”  As  the 
world  insists  upon  a  reason,  this  story  is 
as  good  as  another  ;  but  the  worthy  knight 
must  have  been  sadly  out  of  his  element 
not  to  have  been  able  to  return  from  a 
bank  on  which  his  mistress  could  discern 
so  minute  a  blossom,  unless,  indeed,  we 
suppose  him  to  have  been  clad  in  armour, 
which  was  a  habiliment  ill-adapted  for  a 
lover  by  land  or  water.” 


3Hlu0trattoHg  of 


CURIOUS  PARTICULARS  REGARDING  THE 

ESCAPE  OF  KING  JAMES  II. 

* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Sir — The  following  account  of  James 
the  Second’s  flight  is  copied  from  an  ori¬ 
ginal  letter,  written  by  a  gentleman  who 
accompanied  the  King.  The  manuscript 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  an  antiquary,  resident  in 
this  country.  I  am.  Sir,  your’s,  &c. 

Nottingham ,  May,  1829.  n.  n. 

It  was  the  fatal  Tuesday,  December 
11th,  1G88,  when  the  nobles  were  all  in 
arms,  on  which  day  were  taken  the  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Sir  Charles  Hales,  at  Ash¬ 
ford  ;  the  Lord  Peterborough,  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet ;  and  near  us,  Baron  Jenner, 
Burter,  Graham,  Walker,  Gifford,  King- 
ley,  and  two  supposed  to  be  their  titular 
bishops,  with  several  papist  gentlemen, 
viz.  the  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour’s  son  ; 
Hardwich,  a  merchant;  Sing,  adjutant  to 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  &c.  This  was  the 


*  Wag.  of  Natural  History. 


great  work  of  the  day,  beside  rifling  of 
popish  houses  ;  but  the  night  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  something  more  extraordinary  ; 
for  the  seamen,*  armed  with  a  sort  of 
emulation  at  the  success  of  the  landsmen, 
were  resolved  to  have  a  frolic  in  their 
way,  and,  about  seven  at  night,  under  the 
conduct  of  William  Hames  and  John  Hunt, 
with  about  fifty  more,  chiefly  seamen,  put 
off  in  quest  of  a  prize,  and  about  eleven 
at  night,  they  took  a  custom-house  boat, 
in  which  proved  to  be  the  King,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hales,  and  Ralph  Sheldon.  The 
King  was  in  a  particular  disguise,  and  so 
not  known  that  night ;  but,  as  if  his  des¬ 
tiny  designed  to  be  severe  upon  him,  the 
seamen  treated  him  very  roughly  above 
ihe  rest,  though  incog.  One  cried  out, 
ei  ’Twas  Father  Petre,  they  knew  it  to  be 
so  by  his  lantern-jaws  a  second  called 
him  an  old  hatcher-faced  Jesuit ;  a  third 
swore  ’twas  a  cunning  old  rogue,  they 
would  warrant  him  ;  and  all  night  long 
they  welcomed  him  with  these  rough  salu¬ 
tations,  and  perfuming  the  room  with  to¬ 
bacco,  the  smell  whereof  the  King  hates. 

His  Majesty  was  taken  at  the  West- 
point,  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  flood  would  have  carried  him  off ; 
and  it  was  his  own  fault,  that  they  stopped 
there  with  ballast,  which  the  pilot  was 
against ;  but  the  roughness  of  the  sea 
made  his  Majesty  fear  they  were  not  safe 
in  so  small  a  boat  without  ballast,  whereby 
they  lost  six  or  eight  hours,  and  so  were 
taken. 

He  was  detained  at  sea  all  night,  and 
brought  from  Owse,  where  he  landed,  to 
Feversham,  about  twelve,  on  Wednesday 
the  12th.  Then  he  was  suspected,  as  he 


*  Thinking  this  portion  of  our  curious  detail 
requires  a  little  elucidation,  we  subjoin  a  short 
extract,  in  order  to  shew  who  the  seamen  were 
that  are  here  mentioned,  from  an  old  historian, 
who  appears  to  have  stated  some  of  the  parti¬ 
culars  attending  the  King’s  flight  very  accu¬ 
rately. 

“  The  King,”  he  says,  “  on  his  departure  had 
put  himself  aboard  a  small  yatch,  commanded 
by  one  Captain  Saunders,  which  was  forced  for 
want  of  ballast,  to  put  into  East  Swale  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppy,  where  the  inhabitants  being 
abroad,  searching  for  Jesuits,  & c.  stopped  it, 
on  the  12th  December,  (1688,)  not  knowing  the 
persons  on  board.  There  were  with  the  King, 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  one  Mr.  De  La  Badie, 
(Hume  states,  that  the  King  was  only  attended 
by  Sir  Edward  Hales)  who  were  all  very  l’udely 
treated,  and  brought  up  to  Feversham  as  sus¬ 
pected  persons;  where  the  King  being  arrived, 
and  by  that  time  known,  the  people’s  cai*riage 
was  quite  altered,  and  those  who  at  first  had 
rudely  taken  from  him  his  watch,  money,  <%c., 
came  with  all  submission  to  restore  them,  and 
beg  pardon.  He  lodged  at  the  Mayor’s  house, 
and  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Winclielsea,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  to  come  to  him,  and 
immediately  after,  the  militia  were  drawn  out 
into  the  town,  to  guard  his  Majesty’s  person 
from  any  insult.”  Ed. 
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came  up  the  town,  and,  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  he  was  in  the  inn,  fully 
discovered.  He  was  willing-  by  all  arts, 
at  first  to  conceal  himself ;  and,  at  his 
first  coming  in,  he  called  for  bacon  and 
eggs,  as  if  he  were  some  ordinary  man  in 
his  diet,  whereas  he  tastes  no  meat  that  is 
in  the  least  salted,  as  it  afterwards  appear¬ 
ed.  He  seemed  cast  down  somewhat  at 
the  noise  of  the  rabble  ;  but,  after  some 
recollection,  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
to  write  to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  but 
was  so  discomposed,  that  he  wrote  and 
tore,  and  began  again  ;  as  if  he  were 
overcome  witli  disorder  or  fears.  He 
told  me,  that  the  rage  of  the  people  was 
up,  and  now  that  the  words  of  the  Psalm¬ 
ist  were  true,  I  who  still  the  raging  of 
the  sea,  must  still  the  rage  and  madness  of 
the  people,”  for  he  could  not.  He  com¬ 
plained  heavily  of  fears  and  jealousy, 
blown  about  by  ill  men,  and  that  too  many 
of  the  black  coats  had  done  him  that  ill 
office,  which  they  could  never  make  him 
amends  for.  He  insisted  on  his  integrity  ; 
said  he  had  a  good  conscience,  and  could 
suffer  and  die.  He  told  me,  he  read 
Scripture  much,  and  found  great  comfort 
from  it.  He  declared  he  never  meant  to 
alter  the  government,  or  destroy  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  liberties  ;  and  at  last  asked  me 
plainly,  ie  What  are  the  errors  of  my 
reign  ? — tell  me  freely  ?”  to  which,  you 
may  be  sure,  I  made  no  answer.  He 
kept  insisting  on  going  off,  and  used  all 
motives  proper,  as  he  thought,  in  begging, 
praying,  tempting,  arguing,  persuading, 
&c.  which  was  far  above  three  hours. 

The  seamen  valued  themselves  much  on 
their  charge,  and  did  apprehend  their  own 
lives  in  danger,  if  he  went  off,  imagining 
they  had  done  a  singular  piece  of  service 
to  the  nation,  and  resolving  there  to  keep 
him  till  orders  from  the  prince  or  the  lords 
at  Guildhall.  And  the  King  himself  under¬ 
took  to  discourse  them,  and  asked  the  sea¬ 
men,  “  By  what  authority  do  you  stand 
here  ?  Am  I  not  your  King  ? — and  sure 
you  will  not  hurt  my  life.  Will  you  stand 
by  me  ? — I’ll  reward  you.  Come,  and 
serve  me,  and  get  me  a  boat,  and  we’ll 
go  off.” 

Afterwards  he  went  so  far  as  to  regu¬ 
late  their  way  of  keeping  guard,  and  bade 
them  stand  farther  off ; — <c  Go  down  and 
keep  your  distance,”  said  he  ;  which  so 
enraged  them,  that  some  of  them  forgot 
all  decency  and  reverence  to  him  ;  they 
shook  hands,  and  ciied  one  and  all,- — ■ 
<c  We’ll  die  rather  than  he  shall  go  off,” 
— got  together  in  a  full  body  ;  broke  out 
into  scornful  huzzas,  and,  for  awhile, 
doubled  their  guards,  suffering  none  to  go 
to  him  but  whom  they  well  knew  ;  loaded 
their  muskets,  and  made  ready,  as  if  they 


resolved  to  fire  upon  any  that  opposed 
their  measures.  This,  indeed,  intimidated 
the  King,  and  his  spirits  seemed  much 
down,  which  made  him  keep  his  eye  upon 
the  door,  and  watch  all  their  motions  nar¬ 
rowly,  and  desire  not  to  be  much  alone, 
but  the  gentlemen  to  stav  with  him. 

Towards  night,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea 
came,  and  then  it  was  resolved  to  remove 
the  King  to  a  private  house,  which  the 
seamen  still  opposed,  for  fear  of  an  escape. 
But  my  lord,  pawning  his  honour  for  the 
King’s  stay,  the  better  sort  of  them  con¬ 
sented,  but  the  mob  still  refused  ;  and,  as 
the  King  came  down  stairs,  I  believe  more 
than  twenty  swords  were  drawn  over  his 
head,  and  some  threats  passed,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  they  stopped  him  near 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  length,  the 
matter  was  compounded,  upon  condition 
they  only  should  he  the  King’s  guards 
while  he  stayed. 

While  the  King  had  been  somewhile  in 
the  private  house,  his  speech  revived,  and 
he  was  full  of  discourse,  which  was  chiefly 
in  his  own  vindication  ;  for  he  undertook 
to  justify  himself,  even  in  the  Magdalen 
College  business.  Only  l  must  not  for¬ 
get,  that  he  pleasantly  entertained  us  with 
a  long  discourse  about  St.  Winifred  and 
her  Well,  giving  us  the  whole  legend  of 
it.  He  then  wished  himself  with  the 
Queen,  and  blessed  God  that  she  and  her 
son  were  safely  arrived  abroad.  And  he 
was  farther  heard  more  than  once  to  thank 
God,  that  Father  Petre  was  safely  arrived 
also,  and  seemed  to  express  a  mighty 
esteem  for  him.  When  he  was  told  the 
country  hated  him,  and  never  spake  well 
of  him,  he  said,  that  then  he  was  likelier 
to  be  an  honest  man. 

Next  day,  being  Thursday,  the  13th, 
came  in  two  hundred  gentlemen  from  Can¬ 
terbury  and  East  Kent,  who,  in  the  sight 
of  him,  declared  their  concurrence  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  much  afflict¬ 
ed  him  ;  for  that,  he  then  said,  he  was 
not  safe  where  he  was.  And  towards 
night.  Captain  Crayford  and  another  Cap¬ 
tain,  came  from  Sheerness,  declaring  their 
resolution  to  deliver  up  to  the  Prince,  the 
fort,  and  the  ships  in  the  Swale,  which  is 
a  road  under  the  protection  of  the  fort. 
Upon  the  hearing  of  which,  he  said,  he 
would  consent  to  any  thing  to  prevent 
bloodshed,  but  seemed  extremely  afflicted 
thereat,  and  often  shed  tears.  His  guards 
were  so  severe  upon  him,  and  pursued 
him  from  one  room  to  another,  and  press¬ 
ed  upon  him  in  his  privacies,  so  that  he 
had  scarcely  the  civilities  from  the  sea¬ 
men  that  was  due  to  a  gentleman  in  re¬ 
straint;  scarcely  leisure  to  be  devout,  or 
retire  to  the  calls  of  nature,  so  very  offi¬ 
ciously  did  they  guard  him.  > 
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When  Friday  night  came,  and  the 
guards  that  were  sent  from  the  Lords,  then 
at  Guildhall,  were  within  two  hours  march 
of  Feversham,  the  rage  of  the  seamen  in¬ 
creased,  because  the  Earl  of  Feversham 
was  with  them,  and  some  other  lords  they 
disliked  ;  they  swore  no  guards  should 
come  in  there,  and  so  ran  all  to  arms. 
Upon  sight  of  which,  the  gentlemen  were 
forced  to  despatch  expresses  to  stop  the 
guards,  and  pray  them  to  lodge  at  Sit- 
lingbourne;  for  doubtless,  if  the  guards 
had  come  that  night  into  the  town,  there 
had  been  bloody  work ;  for,  by  what  I 
heard  and  saw,  I  verily  believe  the  sea¬ 
men  would  have  resisted  them.  At  length 
Saturday  morning  came,  when  the  King 
was  guarded  out  by  the  seamen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  so  received  near  Sittingbourne 
by  those  that  were  sent  for  him- 


Citgistug  of  Wavmtg 
Counting. 

SINGULAR  AFRICAN  CUSTOMS. 

At  Loango,  a  country  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  when  a  person  dies,  they 
place  the  corpse  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
raised  about  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  hands 
resting  on  the  knees.  They  dress  him  in 
his  best  garments,  and  then  kindle  fires 
all  round  the  body.  In  proportion  as  the 
clothes  absorb  the  moisture,  they  cover 
him  with  fresh  garments,  till  the  body  is 
perfectly  dry,  after  which  they  bury  him 
in  great  pomp. 

In  the  province  of  Malimba  the  wife 
ennobles  the  husband.  When  the  king 
dies,  and  leaves  only  a  single  -  daughter, 
if  she  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
she  becomes  absolute  mistress  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  She  begins  her  reign  by  making  a 
tour  round  her  dominions.  In  all  the 
towns  and  villages  through  which  she 
passes,  the  whole  of  the  men  are  obliged 
to  appear  before  her  immediately  upon 
her  arrival ;  and  she  chooses  the  man 
whom  she  fancies  most  to  pass  the  night 
with  her.  At  her  return  from  her  journey 
she  sends  for  the  man  who  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  please  her,  and  instantly 
marries  him.  After  marriage,  her  power 
terminates,  and  devolves  entirely  on  her 
husband.  j.w.b. 


CARDINAL  RICHELIEU 

Procured  a  pension  of  2000  livres  to  M. 
Vaugelas,  who  was  employed  on  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy.  Vaugelas 
going  to  see  him,  the  Cardinal  said,— 
“  Well,  Sir,  you  will  not  at  least  forget 


the  word  Pension  in  your  Dictionary.” — - 
“  No,  my  Lord,”  said  Vaugelas,  “  nor 
that  of  Gratitude .”  J.w.b. 


HEROIC  ANSWER  OF  FR1NCE  RUPERT. 

A  gentleman,  who  assisted  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert  in  putting  on  his  armour  before  the 
battle  of  Marston,  perceiving  him  tremble, 
asked  what  could  cause  such  emotion  in  a 
man  of  such  known  bravery  ?  The  Prince 
answered,  f‘  My  flesh  trembles  at  the 
dangers  into  which  my  soul  will  lead  it.” 

-  J.W.B. 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

Bob  Mitchell,  one  of  Sheridan’s  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  and  once  in  great  prosperity, 
became — like  a  .  great  many  other  people 
— Sheridan’s  creditor — in  fact,  Sheridan 
owed  Bob  nearly  three  thousand  pounds. 
This  circumstance,  amongst  others,  con¬ 
tributed  so  very  much  to  reduce  Bob’s 
finances,  that  he  was  driven  to  great  straits, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  uncomfortable 
wanderings,  he  called  upon  Sheridan  ;  the 
conversation  turned  upon  his  financial 
difficulties,  but  not  upon  the  principal 
cause  of  them,  which  was  Sheridan’s  debt ; 
but  which,  of  course,  as  an  able  tactician, 
he  contrived  to  keep  out  of  the  discussion. 
At  last.  Bob,  in  a  sort  of  agony,  exclaim¬ 
ed,— 1  have  not  a  guinea  left,  and,  by 
Heaven  !  I  don’t  know  where  to  get  one.” 
Sheridan  jumped  up,  and  thrusting  a  piece 
of  gold  into  his  hand,  exclaimed,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes, — “  It  never  shall  be  said 
that  Bob  Mitchell  wanted  a  guinea,  while 
his  friend  Sheridan  had  one  to  give  himp 
Sharpe's  Lon.  Mag. 


LORD  MANNERS. 

When  Lord  Manners  was  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  he  had  a  very  boisterous  passage 
crossing  to  Dublin,  and  was  dreadfully 
sick.  His  lordship  mentioned  the  fact  to 
Lord  Norbury  ; — (‘  Sick  as  you  were, 
my  Lord,”  said  the  judge,  “  I’ll  be  sworn 
you  did  not  throw  up  the  seals.”  lb. 

LOVE. 

Love  is  a  fascination  with  some  one 
striking  excellence  or  indescribable  grace, 
that  supplies  all  other  deficiencies,  and 
fills  the  whole  soul  with  a  certain  rapture. 
Hence  the  desire  we  have  to  find  our 
passion  unequivocally  returned  ;  for,  as 
from  its  very  nature,  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  beloved  object  is  steeped 
in  a  sense  of  delight,  and  her  every 
thought  and  feeling  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  most  exquisite  kind,  to  be  well 
thought  of  by  her  is  necessarily  to  occupy 
the  highest  place  in  our  own  esteem  :  to 
be  excluded  from  her  favour  and  counte¬ 
nance,  is  to  be  turned  out  of  Paradise. 

Old  Mon.  Mag. 
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DATE. 

DAYS. 

DIARY. 

July  1 

Wed. 

St.  Rumold. 
New  Moon, 

49m  aft.  5  after. 

— - -  2 

Thurs 

Visitation  of  our 
Lady. 

Sun  ris  46m  aft  3 
set  14  - 8 

-  3 

Frid. 

St.  Bertram,  Bp. 

6th  Cent, 

High  Water, 

Urn  after  9  mor 
29 - 4  aft. 

-  4 

Sat. 

St.  Odo  Severus. 
Sun  ris  47m  aft  3 
sets  13 - 8 

-  5 

SUN. 

3d  Sunday  after 
Trinity. 

less  forthe  day 

1  c.  Sam  2  morn 

1 - 3  afier. 

St.  Edana  of 
Ireland. 

—  6 

Mon. 

St.  Julian,  4th 
Cen. 

Sun  ris  48m  aft  3 
sets  12  - - 8 

Tues. 

St.  Pantaenus. 
High  Water, 

32m  aft.  6  mor 
51 - 6  aft. 

DATE. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


July  1 


- 2 


-  4 


-  5 


-  6 


This  saint  is  said  to  have  renounced  the  world  in 
his  youth,  and  embraced  a  state  of  voluntary  po¬ 
verty  ,  he  afterwards  travelled  into  Lower  Ger¬ 
many  and  Brabant,  where  he  preached  and  con¬ 
verted  the  people  from  idolatry.  He  was  ordained 
a  regionary  or  missionary  bishop,  without  any 
fixed  see,  and  is  recorded  to  have  been  slain  in 
795,  by  two  persons  whom  he  had  reproved  for 
adultery, 

1312. — On  this  day  Piers  Gaveston,  the  profligate 
favorite  of  Edward  IT.  was  forced  from  his  guards 
and  beheaded  at  Blacklow,  in  Warwickshire,  by 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.  This  ambitious  and  in¬ 
solent  man,  when  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  King, 
had  the  effrontery  to  apply  ludicrous  appellations 
to  the  first  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  although  he 
was  well  aware  how  much  they  despised  him. 
The  Earl  of  Lancaster  he  called  “  a  buffoon;” 
Warwick  “  a  Beast  of  the  Forest;”  and  Pem¬ 
broke  he  always  chose  to  style  ••  Joseph  the 
Jew.” 

This  festival  was  instituted  by  Pope  Urban  VI.,  to 
commemmorate  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 

1806, — Anniversary  of  the  taking  of  Buenos  Ayres 
by  Sir  Home  Popham.  This  sea-port  of  La  Plata 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  August,  when  it  was  re-taken  by  the  Spa- 
niards. 

1644. — Fought  on  this  day  the  severe  fight  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  in  which  the  forces  of  Charles  I.  com¬ 
manded  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  were  entirely  defeated  by  the  Parliament 
leaders,  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  Leslie  ;  upwards 
of  10,000  of  the  Royalists  were  killed  and  taken 
prisoners,  the  conquerors  becoming  masters  of 
their  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition.  After 
this  battle,  the  forces  of  King  Carles  never  ap¬ 
peared  again  in  strength. 

Our  saint,  who  succeeded  Wulfhehn  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury  in  933,  was  a  manof  great  bravery  and 
much  learning ;  King  Athelstan  owed  to  the 
courage  and  skill  of  this  churchman  the  routing 
of  the  Danes  under  Anlaf,  who  had  invaded  his 
kingdom  with  a  powerful  army.  In  the  reign  of 
Edwy,  we  find  Odo  in  disgrace,  having  incurred 
that  monarch’s  displeasure  for  causing  him  to  be 
divorced  from  his  wife  Algiva,  on  the  score  of 
consanguinity,  which  he  laboured  under  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  a.d.  956. 

1816.— Expired  on  this  day,  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  long  eminent  as  a  theologian,  a  chy- 
mist,  an  agriculturist,  and  a  man  of  letters.  The 
writings  of  his  lordship,  which  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  display  great  knowledge  of  composition,  and 
an  elegance  of  style  seldom  met  with.  His  con¬ 
troversial  labours  are  greatly  and  deservedly  es¬ 
teemed. 

1806.— Anniversary  of  the  brilliant  victory  obtained 
by  the  English  under  Sir  John  Stuart,  over  the 
choicest  troops  of  the  French,  commanded  by 
General  Regnier,  on  the  plains  of  Maida  in  Ca¬ 
labria,  though  nearly  double  the  force  of  the 
English. 

This  father  of  the  church,  who  was  a  Sicilian  by 
birtb,  flourished  in  the  Third  Century. 

1307.— Died  at  Burgh,  on  the  Sands  near  Carlisle* 
the  haughty  King  Edward  I.  of  a  rapid  dysen¬ 
tery.  In  his  dying  moments,  this  implacable 
monarch  recommended  to  his  son  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  sanguinary  plans  against  the  Scot¬ 
tish  people,  then  struggling  for  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence. 
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See  page  422* 


3Hlitgtrat£tr  Article. 


LIFE  &  ACTIONS  OF  M A.  JONATHAN 
WILD,  THE  YOUNGER.* 

By  Himself. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  hypothesis 
of  mine,  that  a  great  man — and  what  is  a 
felon  but  a  conqueror,  exercising  his  pre¬ 
datory  faculties  on  a  confined  sphere  of 
action  ? — is  bound,  before  death,  to  give 
his  memoirs  to  the  world,  as  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  that  peculiar  ingenuity  by 
which,  through  life,  he  has  entitled  him¬ 
self  to  its  respectful  abhorrence.  Acting 
upon  this  principle — the  most  disinterested 
that  can  influence  an  unprej  udiced  inind — 
I  hasten  to  present  the  public  with  an 
autobiographical  sketch,  whose  chief 
merits — to  say  nothing  of  its  other  ethical 
capabilities — are  its  strict  truth,  sound 
moral,  and  unflinching  integrity  of  pur¬ 
pose.  With  this  hint,  I  commence  my 
narrative. 

I  was  born  in  the  year  179 — ,  in  a  cow¬ 
shed,  during  a  shower,  near  the  little 


*  Old  Mon.  Wag. 

2  E 


Irish  village  of  Ballyshannon.  My  father 
was  an  itinerant  vender  of  books — my 
mother  a  washer-woman,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Jo¬ 
nathan  Wild,  whose  nearest  relations, 
after  the  sad  catastrophe  that  befell  that 
great  but  eccentric  genius,*  resolved  to 
fly  an  ungrateful  country,  and  civilize 
the  more  congenial  provinces  of  Ireland. 
With  this  view  they  came  over,  to  the 
number  of  five,  to  Ballyshannon,  from 
which  place  one,  by  means  any  thing  but 
miraculous,  was  speedily  transferred  to 
Botany  Bay  ;  another  died  of  a  broken 
heart  in  the  county  jail  ;  a  third  fell  a 
victim  to  a  severe  cold,  caught,  while 
ga  zing  at  one  of  the  prettiest  prospects  in 
all  Ireland,  from  a  damp  pillory  ;  a  fourth 
got  his  head  accurately  divided  into  two 
distinct  departments,  by  his  dearest  and 
best  friend,  at  a  wedding  ;  while  the  fifth, 
a  lady  of  infinite  whim  and  vivacity, 
espoused  my  father,  the  respected  mer¬ 
chant  above-mentioned.  Of  this  last  in¬ 
dividual  I  must  here  pause,  and  say  a  few 


*  He  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  Imaged  :  vide 
Fielding’s  Life  of  bim. 
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words.  He  was  a  wild,  rambling  charac¬ 
ter,  full  of  fun,  frolic,  and  whisky  ;  en¬ 
dowed  with  principles  that  sat  gracefully 
and  easily  upon  him,  like  an  old  coat ; 
and  of  so  restless  a  temperament,  that, 
except  when  in  the  stocks — an  accident  to 
which  the  most  unexceptionable  moralist 
is  at  times  liable — he  was  never  known 
to  remain  more  than  three  days  in  the 
same  place.  From  this  father  I  inherit  all 
that  is  sound  in  my  moral,  and  talented  in 
my  intellectual  character.  He  it  was  who 
first  induced  me  to  read,  imbued  me  with 
a  love  of  enterprise  and  petty  larceny, 
taught  me  to  ie  cast  off  the  shackles  thrown 
around  the  mind”  (so  the  venerable  old 
gentleman  used  to  express  himself)  “  by 
priestcraft  and  despotism,”  to  consider 
man  and  woman  as  the  lawful  victims  of 
my  superior  address,  and  to  peruse  atten¬ 
tively,  and  with  a  view  to  their  practical 
application,  the  independent  sallies  of 
Tom  Paine.  I  should  mention,  perhaps, 
that  this  highly-accomplished  parent  was 
one  of  that  numerous  horde  of  Irishmen 
who,  during  the  Rebellion  of  ’98,  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  impartial 
robberies  of  Orangeman  and  Papist.  In 


consequence  of  his  exertions  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  strengthened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fact  of  a  Protestant  officer’s  purse  being 
found  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  my  father, 
together  with  twelve  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  was  discovered,  early  one  fine 
November  morning,  swinging  from  the 
lamp-post  of  the  bridge  at  Wexford  ;  a 
mishap  which  my  mother  took  so  griev¬ 
ously  to  heart,  that  she  was  seen,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  stretched  lifeless  on  her 
husband’s  grave.  Whisky  and  strong 
affection  had  been  too  much  for  her  :  she 
was  always  delicate  and  sensitive. 

By  this  calamity  I  was  left  with  nothing 
but  an  accommodating  conscience,  and 
ten  remarkably  agile  fingers,  to  rely  on 
for  support.  Luckily,  there  dwelt  in 
Wexford  a  certain  rosy  linen-draper, 
good-natured  but  prosing,  like  his  own 
ledger,  who,  seeing  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  mv  hazardous  condition,  took  me 
into  his  service,  where  I  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  cleaning  boots,  running  errands, 
waiting  at  dinner,  and  committing  much 
extra  mischief  on  my  own  private  ac¬ 
count.  But  this  servitude  was  of  short 
duration  ;  for  my  employer,  fancying  that 
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he  discovered  in  me  evidences  of  superior 
genius,  dispatched  me  to  a  grammar-school 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  I  soon  dis¬ 
tinguished  myself  by  a  zeal  for  learning 
perfectly  miraculous,  insomuch  as  I  had 
got  my  grandfather’s  memoirs  and  the 
Forty  Thieves  by  heart,  and  had  often 
wept  over  the  sufferings  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  Newgate  Calendar — a  cap¬ 
tivating  miscellany,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  youthful  mind. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  school, 
I  was  expelled,  in  company  with  a  lad 
named  O’Connell,  for  attaching  two  squibs 
to  my  master’s  Sunday  coat.  This  was 
the  alleged  reason  for  my  expulsion  ;  but 
the  real  one  was  my  refusal  to  become  a 
proselyte  to  Catholicism.  The  head  usher 
— a  fat  man  with  a  short  neck,  and  the 
thickest  part  of  whose  face  was  down¬ 
wards,  like  a  bee-hive — was  always 
urging  me  on  this  point  ;  and  I  should 
probably  have  become  a  convert  to  his 
opinions,  and  thereby — I  shudder  while  I 
think  of  it ! — have  forfeited  my  hopes  of 
eternal  happiness,  had  I  not  caught  him 
one  night  on  his  knees  before  a  saint, 
who  though,  like  Cecilia,  of  the  feminine 
gender,  had  more  of  the  Magdalen  than 
the  Vestal  in  her  character,  and  who  ho¬ 
noured  my  recognition  of  her  by  a  blow 
which  marred  my  beauty  for  a  month, 
and  my  two  front  teeth  for  ever.  This 
chastening  made  me  fly  to  the  master  for 
protection,  but  receiving  no  satisfactory 
reply,  I  resolved  at  once  on  quitting  the 
academy.  With  this  view  I  proceeded  to 
pack  up  my  wardrobe  in  a  red  cotion 
pocket-handkerchief,  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  my  companions,  and,  after  duly 
abstracting  the  head  usher’s  ’pocket-book 
and  snuff-box,  as  a  pleasing  memento  of 
my  school-boy  days,  set  out,  with  O’Con- 
nel,  for  my  patron’s  house  at  Wexford, 
To  this  beneficent  old  gentleman  I  gave 
the  real  version  of  my  case  ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  anticipating  that  it  might  be  mis¬ 
construed,  I  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
what  little  time  I  had  yet  left,  so  acquainted 
myself  forthwith  with  the  contents  of  his 
till  ;  after  which  I  wrote  him  a  kind  but 
spirited  note,  wherein  I  assured  him  that 
my  mind  soared  far  above  the  idea  of 
dependence  ;  and  that,  in  future,  I  should 
look  upon  myself  as  my  own  master.  It 
is  with  regret  I  state  that  this  notification 
was  unavailing.  Towards  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  I  had  written  it,  as 
O’Connell  and  myself  were  pursuing  our 
road  to  Dublin,  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
sheriff’s  officer,  who,  arresting  me  at  the 
linen-draper’s  suit,  compelled  me  to  ac¬ 
company  him  back  to  Wexford.  It  will, 
hardly  be  believed,  that,  for  this  harm¬ 
less  frolic,  I  was  tied  to  a  cart’s  tail. 


flogged  through  the  market-place,  rubbed 
down  with  vinegar,  and  then  set  in  the 
stocks  to  dry.  -Scandalous  perversion  of 
justice  !  Is  not  genius,  whatever  shape  or 
character  it  may  assume,  still  one  and  the 
same  divine,  inestimable  faculty  ?  Is  not 

- But  enough  :  I  resume  the  indignant 

history  of  my  wrongs. 

On  quitting  Wexford,  which  I  did  the 
moment  I  had  adjusted  my  inexpressibles, 
I  started  off  for  Dublin,  where  I  again 
came  in  contact  with  O’Connell.  My 
independence,  at  this  period,  was  un¬ 
questionable.  I  had  neither  money,  friends, 
nor  prospects  to  encumber  me  ;  so  was 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  commence 
business  as  a.  pocket-operative.  It  was 
at  the  Crow-street  Theatre  that  I  made 
my  first  appearance  as  a  performer  in  this 
line.  The  house,  I  remember,  was 
crowded  ;  and,  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  I  chanced  to  find  myself  standing  next 
a  wheezing  old  gentleman,  in  a  pepper 
and  salt  spencer,  to  whom  I  imparted  my 
suspicions  of  there  being  thieves  in  the 
house,  and  hastened  to  prove  the  fact  by 
decamping  with  his  watch  and  seals. 
‘This  promising  specimen  of  ingenuity 
raised  me  so  highly  in  the  opinion  of 
O’Connell— himself  a  genius,  of  no  slight 
consideration-— that  we  agreed  for  the 
future  to  divide  our  profits.  But  there  is 
a  restlessness  in  human  nature  that  knows 
not  where  to  stop.  Scarcely  had  I  at¬ 
tained  celebrity  by  the  felonious  capabi¬ 
lities  of  my  fingers,  when  my  mind,  born 
for  higher  objects,  began  to  languish  for 
pre-eminence  in  burglary.  On  sounding 
O’Connell  on  the  subject,  he  readily  agreed 
to  join  me  in  an  affair  which  had  for  some 
days  engaged  my  undivided  attention. 
Our  plan  was  soon  arranged  ;  we  agreed 
to  meet  at  ten  o’clock  on  a  particular 
night  at  the  Duck  and  Coach-Horse,  and 
thence  to  set  forward  towards  Rutland- 
street,  where  I  had  previously  ascertained 
that  a  rich  merchant  resided,  who,  having 
been  lately  married,  had  just  purchased 
a  handsome  service  of  plate,  which  I 
myself  had  seen  carried  home  that  morn¬ 
ing  from  the  silversmith’s.  I  selected  this 
gentleman’s  for  my  debut ,  because  I 
rightly  conceived,  that,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  honey-moon  being  still  young, 
he  would  have  quite  enough  business  on 
his  hands,  without  troubling  himself  to 
look  after  a  few  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  articles  of  plate.  Punctual  to  the 
moment,  we  proceeded  to  effect  a  lodg¬ 
ment  in  his  kitchen  ;  but,  unluckily,  while 
we  were  ascending  towards  the  drawing¬ 
room,  a  stout  scullery-girl,  who,  unper¬ 
ceived,  had  witnessed  our  operations,  as¬ 
saulted  us  both  with  her  fists  in  so  cowardly 
and  unprovoked  a  manner,  that  we  were 
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compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 
I  should  not  omit  to  add,  that,  during  the 
bustle  of  escape,  O’Connell  contrived  to 
pick  my  pocket — a  species  of  dishonour¬ 
able  treachery  of  which  I  should  never 
have  suspected  him,  had  I  not  made  an 
application  to  his  for  a  similar  purpose. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  my  life  that  I 
paid  my  first  visit  to  London,  where  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
but  ill-starred  Barrington.  We  shook 
hands — strange  enough  —  in  the  coat- 
pockets  of  an  extensive  alderman,  who 
had  stuck  himself  at  the  back  of  one  of 
the  dress-boxes  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
against  whom  our  professional  dexterity 
was  at  one  and  the  same  time  employed. 
It  has  been  said,  that  admiration,  like 
love,  originates  at  first  sight.  Such  was 
my  case  with  this  great  man  ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  I  learned  his  name,  I  thought  I 
should  never  have  overcome  my  venera¬ 
tion.  Still,  notwithstanding  his  unques¬ 
tionable  abilities,  Barrington,  I  think,  was 
overrated.  Certes,  his  mode  of  operation 
was  quick — intelligent — decisive  ;  but  it 
was  monotonous,  and  wanted  versatility. 
You  might  know  him  any  where  by  his 
style.  His  friend.  Major  Semple,  on  the 
contrary,  though  undervalued  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  possessed  far  superior  talents. 
He  never  operated  twice  in  the  same 
manner ;  yet  such  was  his  invariable 
adroitness,  that  he  could,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  picked  the  pockets  of  even  the  ghost 
in  Hamlet.  His  address,  too,  was  mild 
and  gentlemanlike,  and  he  had  the  finest 
conception  of  a  burglary  of  any  man  I 
ever  met  with. 

To  return  from  a  digression  : — I  had 
now  been  some  years  well  acquainted  with 
a  London  life  ;  was  respected  at  the  east, 
and  was  looked  on  as  the  most  promising 
artist  about  town.  But  there  are  limits  to 
human  greatness  :  Napoleon  was  van¬ 
quished  by  destiny,  and  I  was  peached, 
by  O’Connell.  In  consequence  of  this 
dastard’s  information,  I  was  taken  up, 
convicted,  and  transferred  to  his  Majesty’s 
colony  at  New  Holland,  where,  in  the 
charming  vicinity  of  Sidney  Town,  I  fell 
for  the  first  time  in  love.  The  object  of 
my  attachment  was  a  pretty  simple  girl, 
aged  sixteen,  only  daughter  of  a  Scotch 
emigrant,  under  whose  superintendence  I 
was  kept  to  hard  labour — a  grievance 
which  so  affected  her,  that,  in  the  intervals 
of  relaxation,  she  would  come  and  sit 
beside  me,  amusing  me  with  her  sprightly 
prattle,  and  feeding  me  in  secret  with  the 
choicest  dainties  from  her  father’s  table. 
Such  conduct  could  not  but  prove  highly 
flattering  to  an  exile  ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  my  excess  of  gratitude,  when  from 
fear  that  my  talents  should  rust  for  want 


of  practice,  I  devoted  a  certain  portion  of 
my  day  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
my  vocation,  I  invariably  spared  her  own 
and  her  father’s  pockets. 

I  cannot  say  much  for  the  society  of 
Sidney  Town.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  pick-pockets,  a  class  of  men,  to 
whose  ungentlemanlike  practices  it  is 
owing  that  transportation  has  been  brought 
into  such  disrepute.  I  was  once  in  this 
line  myself,  but  took  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  quitting  it ;  for,  among  the 
members  of  our  fraternity,  the  burglar  has 
always  been  looked  on  as  of  superior  rank 
to  the  mere  pocket  operative.  In  fact,  the 
one  is  not  permitted  to  associate  with  the 
other.  I  have  hinted  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Sidney  are  low-lived  :  not  only  is  this 
the  case,  they  are  worse,  they  are  posi¬ 
tively  barbarous.  Instead  of  cultivating 
the  gentilities,  they  cling  to  the  vulgarities 
of  society.  The  majority  are  red -faced, 
and  of  Hibernian  extraction  ;  but  indeed 
Botany  Bay  itself,  is,  strictly  speaking, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  Irish  co¬ 
lony,  all  of  whose  members  are  zealous, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  conscientious  advocates 
of  Emancipation.  For  one  or  two  of  the 
most  eminent  among  these  Liberators  I 
had  brought  letters  of  introduction  from 
England  ;  but  as  I  have  always  been 
particular  in  my  company,  I  scorned  to 
avail  myself  of  them,  preferring  instead 
the  society  of  my  first  and  only  love. 
This  intimacy  continued  upwards  of  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  Rosa — 
such  was  my  fair  one’s  name — presented 
me  with  a  thumping  boy.  This  additional 
relationship  sadly  discomposed  her  father, 
and  [quarrels  on  the  subject  daily  took 
place  between  them,  till  at  last  the  dis¬ 
tracted  girl  entreated  me  to  take  her  alto¬ 
gether  from  home.  At  first  I  felt  inclined 
to  comply,  but  when  I  reflected  on  the 
clog  that  would  be  thereby  thrown  upon 
my  genius,  I  resolved  on  declining  the 
proposal.  I  almost  regret  to  state  ihe 
particulars  of  my  separation  from  Rosa. 
Having  decided  on  its  necessity,  I  read 
her  o*ie  evening  a  homily  on  the  subject 
of  filial  duties  ;  I  told  her  that  the  claims 
of  a  father  w'ere  far  superior  to  those  of  a 
lover  ;  and  that  if  I  deprived  either  herself 
or  her  boy  of  such  protection,  my  con¬ 
science  would  never  be  at  rest.  Vain 
were  my  remonstrances ;  the  poor  girl 
clung  to  me  with  wild  emotion,  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  placed  her  child  in  my  arms. 
For  a  while  I  was  wholly  overcome  by 
such  an  appeal,  till  recollecting  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  decision,  1  abruptly  put  an  end 
to  the  interview,  and  escaping  at  once 
from  the  chains  of  love  and  labour,  rushed 
far  into  the  woods  adjoining  Sidney  Town. 
Here  I  remained  concealed  for  three  weeks 
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and  upwards,  subsisting  wholly  upon  wild 
fruits,  and  sleeping  at  night  in  the  open 
air,  till  finding  that  pursuit  had  slackened, 
I  ventured  once  again  towards  the  coast, 
directing  my  steps  as  if  by  instinct  to¬ 
wards  the  cottage  of  Rosa’s  father.  As  I 
approached  the  well-known  spot,  the  toll 
of  a  death-bell  came  borne  towards  me, 
and  presently  appeared  a  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  winding  its  way  towards  a  church¬ 
yard  that  skirted  the  cottage.  My  mind 
misgave  me  at  this  sight :  nevertheless,  I 
continued  to  advance,  when— -oh,  heavens ! 
— I  beheld  behind  a  quick-set  hedge,  a 
coffin  lowered  into  the  grave,  with  these 
words  inscribed  on  the  lid,  ‘  RosaM£Neil, 
Obit.  1S1 — ,  H3tat.  17.’  So  dreadful  a 
spectacle  deprived  me  of  all  my  usual 
caution  ;  I  rushed  towards  the  group, 
gazed  wildly  on  the  descending  coffin, 
and  then,  ere  yet  the  bystanders  had  time 
for  recognition,  made  the  best  of  my  way 
towards  a  schooner  that  happened  to  be 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  and  which 
in  a  few  days  bore  me  far  away  from 
Rosa,  towards  my  own  beloved  England. 

I  i/ow  pass  over  a  lapse  of  eight  busy 
years,  during  which  time  I  contrived  to 
acquaint  myself  with  every  creditable 
operative  about  town.  My  feats  in  bur¬ 
glary  alone  were  unprecedented ;  the 
watchmen  especially  envied  them  ;  and 
no  wonder,  they  were  far  above  the  reach 
of  their  inferior  capacities.  Among  the 
number  of  my  disciples — for,  like  my 
celebrated  grandfather,  I  was  the  captain 
of  as  choice  a  gang  of  spirits  as  ever  did 
credit  to  stocks,  pillory,  or  scaffold — was 
a  gruff-looking  fellow  named  Atkins.  This 
man  occasioned  me  a  world  of  annoyance. 
He  was  a  singular  compound  of  the  me- 
thodist  and  murderer,  with  black,  matted 
hair,  furrowed  forehead,  yellow,  blood¬ 
less  cheeks,  garnished  with  a  convulsive 
grin,  a  hump-back,  and  a  sinister,  gloomy, 
dull  eye,  whose  mixed  expression  of  cun¬ 
ning,  penitence,  and  ferocity,  I  never  yet 
saw  equalled.  This  man  was  my  lieute¬ 
nant,  under  whose  auspices  I  first  with¬ 
drew  my  attention  from  suburban  to  syl¬ 
van  speculations  ;  from  the  west  end  of 
the  metropolis  to  the  high-ways  and  by¬ 
ways  of  the  country  :  and  this  I  take  to 
be  the  perfection  of  a  conveyancer' s  ex¬ 
istence.  During  spring  he  practises  his 
calling  in  town,  but  when  fashion  begins 
to  migrate,  he  migrates  along  with  it ;  by 
which  means  he  not  only  improves  his 
health,  shattered  by  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  late  hours,  but  can  enjoy  the  pastoral 
beauties  of  the  country.  For  myself,  I 
was  always  fond  of  the  picturesque,  and 
shall  never  forget  one  lovely  moonlight 
night  spent  professionally  with  Atkins  on 


Hounslow  Heath.  The  hour  was  some¬ 
what  late,  just  twelve  o’clock,  and  the 
clouds  (whose  health  I  never  omit  to 
drink)  were  massive  enough  to  disk  the 
moon’s  rays,  without  absolutely  throwing 
night  upon  the  landscape.  Around  us  on 
all  sides  Nature  was  fast  asleep — an 
awkward  predicament  for  the  old  lady, 
had  she  been  animated  and  worn  pockets 
— and  the  south  wind  alone  was  abroad, 
if  you  except  six  owls  who  went  partners 
with  as  many  bull-frogs  in  a  duet  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  As  I  stood  beside 
my  lieutenant,  whose  religious  sensibilities 
were  roused  by  the  imposing  awe  of  the 
hour,  a  pleasing  tranquillity  stole  over  me. 
The  spirit  of  poetry  permeated  my  mind  :  I 
became  ethereal — imaginative — romantic. 
Just  at  this  crisis  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard  :  in  an  instant  my  dream  was  ended ; 
from  a  poet  I  descended  to  a  footpad,  and 
had  barely  time  to  conceal  myself  behind 
some  adjoining  trees,  when  a  post-chaise 
came  rattling  towards  me.  Drawing  a 
pistol  from  my  belt,  while  Atkins  did  the 
same,  1  rushed  up  to  the  vehicle  with  the 
usual  highwayman  anathema  ;  but  dis¬ 
covering  that  there  were  only  two  females 
inside,  I  modulated  my  voice  to  its  most 
agreeable  tones,  and  hoping  that  I  did  not 
intrude,  requested  the  gentlewomen’s 
purses  and  whatever  other  property  they 
might  have  about  them.  My  request  was 
indulgently  acceded  to,  upon  which,  wish¬ 
ing  the  ladies  a  good  night,  and  cautioning 
them  to  beware  of  highwaymen,  I  con¬ 
tented  myself  with  tying  the  post-boy  with 
his  head  to  the  horses’  tail,  and  set  out 
with  Atkins  towards  the  Woodcock  and 
Sugar-Tongs,  Isieworth.  Here,  while  we 
were  dividing  our  booty,  my  confederate 
grasped  me  suddenly  by  the  arm,  and 
putting  on  an  air  of  devout  seriousness, 
“  I  am  sorry.  Wild,”  said  he,  “  to  find 
you  so  addicted  to  swearing.  Had  you 
operated  on  the  ladies  without  an  oath,  I 
had  said  nothing,  it  is  purely  professional; 
but  how  can  you  expect  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  on  your  exertions  if — ”  At  this 
moment  an  uncontrollable  drowsiness 
came  over  me,  under  the  influence  of 
which  I  threw  myself  on  a  bench  in  the 
lap-room,  fell  fast  asleep,  and  dreamed  of 
the  devil. 

By  day-break  we  set  out  for  Bath, 
w'here  we  had  appointed  our  gang  to  meet 
us.  On  our  way  we  met  a  horse,  which 
I  forthwith  appropriated,  and  for  which  I 
should  certainly  have  been  hanged,  had 
not  a  flaw  in  the  indictment  let  me  loose 
— I  quote  the  Judge’s  insulting  remark — 
once  again  on  society.  About  six  months 
subsequent  to  this  accident,  the  good  folks 
of  Hounslow  and  its  vicinity,  which  we 
invariably  made  our  head-quarters,  hav- 
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iug  been  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  our 
depredations,  began  to  put  in  force  every 
stratagem  against  us,  (one  gentleman  in 
particular,  named  Evans,  a  magistrate  of 
Twickenham,  was  particularly  active,) 
the  consequence .  of  which  was,  that  the 
majority  of  my  gang,  one  after  the  other, 
were  taken  up,  convicted,  and  executed. 
There  is  nothing  more  distressing  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  heart,  than  day  by  day  to  witness  the 
dropping  off  of  its  dearest  associates. 
This  was  my  case  :  every  succeeding 
assizes  diminished  the  number  of  my  con¬ 
federates,  until  at  last  Atkins  and  myself 
were  the  only  two  that  remained.  And 
here  I  would  caution  my  readers  from  run¬ 
ning  away  with  a  notion  that  because  I 
am  sentimental,  I  am  of  necessity  weak  in 
action.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  fact. 
True,  I  have  a  feeling  soul,  but  I  am  also 
a  man,  and  one  that  knows  how  to  avenge 
an  insult.  Acting  upon  this  impulse,  I 
cherished  an  especial  recollection  of  Evans, 
and  after  talking  the  matter  oyer  from 
time  to  time  with  Atkins,  resolved  one 
fatal  night  to  attack  his  house,  and  leave 
there  a  memorandum  of  our  visit,  by 
doing  as  much  mischief  as  we  could  con¬ 
veniently  compass  within  the  night. 

Punctual  to  the  hour,  we  set  out,  our 
minds  inflamed  with  brandy.  It  was  a 
dark,  sullen  night,  with  just  sufficient 
moon  to  do  justice  to  my  companion’s 
countenance.  As  we  reached  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  house,  I  chanced  to  turn  my  eyes 
towards  Atkins,  and  saw  his  lip  convulsed 
with  a  strange  Satanic  smile.  My  blood 
curdled  at  the  sight,  but  a  spell  neverthe¬ 
less  hurried  me  onwards,  and  together  we 
ascended  to  our  victim’s  chamber.  All 
was  silent,  except  now  and  then  when  the 
stairs  creaked  beneath  our  footsteps,  or 
the  cricket  chir  ped  from  behind  the  kitchen 
fire.  When  we  reached  the  first  landing- 
place,  we  saw  a  light  shining  down  from 
a  , balustrade  above  us.  We  hastened 
immediately  towards  it,  tore  it  from  its 
niche,  and  proceeded  with  it  to  Evans’s 
apartment.  For  an  instant  we  paused, 
then  stood  beside  our  victim’s  bed,  while 
Atkins  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket.  At 
this  awful  moment  Evans  awoke ;  but 
what  was  his  affright  when  he  saw  scowl¬ 
ing  full  upon  him  the  dull  grey  eyes  of 
Atkins  !  He  prayed  not  for  pity,  instinct 
was  lost  in  stupefaction  :  but  he  turned 
imploringly  to  me,  who  did  all  I  could  to 
save  him.  Vain  were  my  exertions : 
coolly  and  deliberately  the  assassin  bared 
his  victim’s  throat,  and  drew  the  deadly 
steel  across  it.  This  deed  accomplished, 
we  hastily  quitted  the  house,  overlooking, 
in  the  hurry  of  escape,  a  boy  who,  unseen, 
had  watched  our  movements,  and  cutting 
across  the  high  road,  spent  the  night 


among  some  meadows  at  the  foot  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill.  For  my  own  part  I  was  too 
much  excited  to  think  of  rest,  but  Atkins 
soon  fell  asleep,  while  I  kept  watch  beside 
him.  (To  be  continued.) 


THE  REBEL  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
( For  the  Olio.) 


Lady,  I  must  as  man  be  free, 

Before  I  can  be  bound  to  thee  ; 

A  bondsman’scouch  shall  not  be  thine, 

If  thou  art  to  repose  on  mine  : 

Thou  wonld’st  but  manifold  the  bond 
With  form  so  fair  and  heart  so  fond. ..... 

’Tis  dastardly  to  call  the  state 
Of  suffering  that  we  suffer — Fatej 
Who  waits  until  a  tyrant  sever 
His  captive’s  chain,  will  wait  for  ever. 

Our  country’s  bondage  is  a  thrall, 

That  binding  one — •’ tis  one  and  all ; 

Our  masters  will’d — and  let  them  will — 

The  many  are  the  mighty  still  j 
There  is  a  chance  of  bondage  broke, 

While  there  is  power  to  iirge  the  stroke  j 
And  mine  to  hurl  it  weightier  down, 
Regardless  of  historian’s  frown  : 

Rebellion,  that  disgraceful  story. 

Is  turn’d  by  tyranny  to  glory. 

Let  the  politic  spider  wind 

More  steel-web  for  the  human  mind  j 

He  will  be  taught  a  truth  ere  long, 

That  steel  to  soul  is  not  web-strong- — 

The  loyal  heart,  once  made  a  foe, 

Will  work  the  maker  iron  woe  ; 

The  bayonet  of  the  slave  should  rest 
In  no  sheath,  but  the  tyrant’s  breast : 

And  that  dark,  hollow  breast  has  in  it 
Wo  virtue  to  be  spared  a  minute. 

Lady,  I  go  ;  and  if  I  die, 

I  will  not  need  a  mourner  nigh  ; 

The  wringing  of  despairing  hands 
Shall  be  the  clash  of  battle  brands— 

The  long,  low  wail,  or  maniac  shout, 

May  reach  me  from  tha  foeman’s  rout, 
Sheeted  upon  the  wifeless  bed, 

With  blood  the  foes  or  I  have  shed  ; — 

The  cannon  of  our  conquest  bright’ning 
That  gloomy  wake-bed  with  its  lightning. 

The  letters  of  my  coffin  crest 
Shall  be  the  gashes  of  my  breast  ; 

The  friendliest  herse,  and  firmest  bier — 

The  warrior’s  shoulder,  and  his  spear  ; 

The  war-flag,  or  the  warrior’s  plume, 
Nodding  above  me  to  the  tomb. 

Thus  if  I  die,  and  if  I  live, 

I  know  all  woman’s  heart  can  give, 

When  it  is  changed  to  joy  from  mourning, 
Will  hail  and  hallow  my  returning.  J.F.  » 


No.  11. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

JUDAS  MACCABiEUS. 

If  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  we  bear  to  Music  is  the  fault. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  almost  one  of  the 
best  of  Handel’s  Oratorios,  was  the  per¬ 
formance  in  Albion  Hall,  on  June  the 
25th,  and  the  first  of  the  present  quarter. 
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This  oratorio,  which  contains  such  variety 
of  song,  duet,  and  chorus,  is  a  favourite 
with  the  Cecilians,  inasmuch  as  it  brings 
ail  their  vocal  (and  Mr.  Brewer’s  instru¬ 
mental)  powers  into  action  ;  and  these 
powers  have  been. seldom  presented  to  the 
ear  with  more  pleasing  zest,  or  more  de¬ 
lightedly  enjoyed  by  the  audience  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  pious  orgies  and  pious  airs” 
sung  here.*  While  Mrs.  Barton  executed 
these  and  one  or  two  other  pieces  in  her 
best  taste  and  chaste  style, — Miss  Gray, 
not  a  whit  behind,  but  with  stronger  tones, 
took  a  more  difficult  task,  perhaps,  in  her 
lips,  by  warbling  ‘  From  mighty  Kings  ;’ 
and  uniting  with  Mr.  Willis,  in  restoring 
to  us  that  f  Sweet  Peace  ’  which  is  the 
Eden  of  our  natural  existence. 

The  Misses  Williams,  we  are  happy 
to  add  to  the  choral  ornaments  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  we  hope,  ere  long,  to  view  all 
the  graces  of  Apollo  ranged  in  this  highly 
and  sweetly  engaged  exercise  of  this  sa¬ 
cred  and  praiseworthy  cause.  Though 
every  young  lady  might  not  at  first  be 
competent  to  issue  forth  a  theme  ad  libi¬ 
tum,  and  exhibit  the  crescendo  of  her 
forte,  yet  as  all  must  have  a  beginning  to 
arrive  at  perfection  in  any  art  or  science, 
so  we  know  there  are  several  musical 
young  ladies  attend  only  as  auditors  that 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of 
beauty  and  song,  as  performers — ‘  Cour¬ 
age,  Ladies,  courage  !’ 

Mr.  Lucas,  one  of  the  greatest  support¬ 
ers,  in  all  respects,  of  the  society,  sang, 
f  Arm,  arm,  ye  Brave,’  and  ‘  The  Lord 
worketh  wonders,’  in  his  usual  creditable 
manner ;  which  is  al  ways  in  better  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  ear  than  his  violin.  The 
trio  by  Messrs.  Williams,  Willis,  and 
Essex,  was  also  very  neatly  s'ung.  And 
Mr.  Raikes,  who  rose  from  amid  the  hosts 
like  a  giant  in  Judah,  opened  the  ranks  of 
the  chorus  in  his  best/  courageous  voice. 
Though  Mr.  J,  Walker  very  wrell  sound¬ 
ed  ‘  An  alarm,  for  the  silver  trumpet’s 
sound,’ — behold  !  the  only  echo  was  that 
of  brass,  from  the  upper  nook  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  and  this  either  wanted  a  shank, 
or,  like  one  of  our  kings,  was  ‘  Long¬ 
shanks  ;’  and  every  thing  but  silvery 
sound,  being  a  semi-tone  out  of  the  key.f 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  refer 
all  useful  inventions  to  the  gods,  and,  amongst 
others,  that  of  music  and  musical  instruments, 
which  the  Egyptians  ascribed  to  Hermes,  or 
Thoth. 

+  Many  of  us  recollect  how  Hyde  used  to  lip 
it,  to  the  tremendous  alarm  which  John  France 
sounded.  The  “  Charge,  Chester,  charge !” 
and  Abercrombie,”  were  in  similar  tact. 

No  other  musical  instruments  besides  tim¬ 
brels  are  mentioned  during  the  administration 
of  Moses  but  trumpets,  one  the  Jubilee  trum¬ 
pet,  and  another  for  assembling  the  people  and 
regulating  the  encampments.  This  last  was 


We  could  wish  Mr.  Walker  not  to  clip 
his  notes  when  he  leads  the  altos  in  cho¬ 
rus — his  voice  should  blend  into  a  mel¬ 
lower  tone,  rather  than  f  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings.’  We  are  surprised  at 
this  from  a  gentleman  whose  solos,  arias, 
and  recitatives,  are  uniformly  so  good  and 
in  taste  with  melodious  expression. 

We  had  nearly  omitted  Mr.  Peck,  jun. 
whose  voice  was  brought  severally  into 
requisition  with  advantage ;  and,  not, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  we  hail  the 
omen  of  hearing  Miss  Peck’s  capabilities, 
in,  ‘  See  the  conquering  Hero  comes.’ 
But  we  must  defer  further  remarks,  by 
merely  adding,  that  the  ‘  Noble  Grand,’ 
Hallelujah  chorus,  one  of  the  finest  in 
creation,  and  which  requires  f  good  fidd¬ 
ling,’  to  give  it  proper  effect,  concluded 
the  Judas  Maccabseus,  whose  title  origin¬ 
ates  from  f  Judas  Maccabees,’  two  Apo¬ 
cryphal  books.  Musculus. 


THE  LIEUTENANT’S  LAMENT. 

War  !  war  !  no  peace  I  Peace  is  to  me  a  war  ! 

-  K.  John. 

As  sure  as  a  gun, 

We  shall  all  be  undone, 

If  longer  continue  the  peace ; 

A  top  vve  sha’irt  know 
From  a  futtock  below, 

Nor  a  block  from  a  buttock  of  grease. 

’Tis  vain  to  apply. 

Of  in  any  way  try 
For  a  berth  or  a  “  barky”  in  peace  j 
If  young,  vve  are  told 
We  must  yield  to  the  old,— 

’Till  our  prospects  and  cradles  increase. 

Then,  are  we  in  years, 

Our  “  age  interferes” 

With  juniors  appointed  as  “  First j: 
Tho’  still  in  our  prime, 

As  if ’twere  a  crime, 

u  Ltmg'-standing”  is  treated  the  worst. 

Although  vve  indite. 

From  morning  to  night. 

Memorials,  for  berths  by  the  score  ; 
Each  answers  the  same, 

That  is — “  Noted  the  name,” 

Tho’  noted  for  nought  but  a  “  bore.” 

Should  plans  we  invent 
Be  officially  sent 

To  theboardof  ‘  Affectionate  Friends;’  § 


made  of  silver,  and  differed  only  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  from  the  Jubilee  trumpet.  We  read  of 
the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  Numb.  29,  in  the  month 
of  September,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  celebration  of  Harvest  Home.  As  the  feast 
of  trumpets  was  in  the  seventh  month,  so  the 
Jubilee  trumpet  was  ordered  to  he  blown  in  the 
fiftieth  year,  or  when  the  seven  times  seven 
years  was  accomplished.  The  trumpets  of 
rams’  horns  and  bullocks’  horns,  were  also  va~ 
riously  used.  To  this  day,  some  ot  the  latter 
are  blown  in  the  country  at  wakes. 

%  First  Lieutenant, 

§  When  the  Board  officially  announces  to 
an  officer,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  that  '  an 
impress  has  be"ii  put  against  bia  pay,”  the 
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Tlie  friends  in  affection 
Reward  with  “  rejection,” 

And  make  us  no  other  amends. 

Each  quarter  we  make 
Affidavit,  and  take 

Our  oaths  that  we’re  out  of  employ 
That  we  leave  in  the  lurch 
Ourselves  in  the  Church, 

Nor  life,  nor  a  “  living ”  enjoy.* * 

To  attest  such  a  truth 
Were  folly  forsooth, 

’Twere  better  to  swear  to  the  fact  j 
That  we  can’t  live  ashore, 

That  the  duns  at  the  door 

Will  make  us  M  bear  up”  for  the  *  Act.’ 

Unit.  Serv.  Jour. 


SHARPE’S  NEW  MAGAZINE, 

THE  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  the  spirited  proprietor  of 
“  The^  Anniversary,”  long  known  to  the 
world  of  letters  for  the  elegance  of  his 
publications,  has  just  published  No.  I.  of 
an  illustrated  magazine  of  rare  beauty, 
entitled  “  The  Three  Chapters which 
must  add  to  his  already  acquired  fame,  if 
taste  and  real  merit  can  win  an  additional 
laurel. 

The  periodical  before  us  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  high  state  of  perfection  which 
the  arts  of  England  have  obtained  in  this 
age,  both  as  regards  pictorial  embellish¬ 
ment  and  typography  ;  and  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  there  could  be  found 
a  single  being  from  John  O’Groat’s  to  the 
Rocks  of  Scilly,  however  cold  and  care¬ 
less  his  temperament,  but  would  exclaim, 
upon  viewing  this  splendid  production, 
“This  is  indeed  perfection!”  Some  of 
our  readers  may  think  us  over  warm  in 
our  praise,  but  we  should  be  “  mere  logs 
in  the  community,  and  prized  for  nothing,” 
did  we  withhold  our  warmest  approval  of 
this  work,  both  in  plan  and  execution. 
Having  said  so  much  of  the  Graphic  and 
Typographic  beauties  of  this  bijoux ±  we 
have  but  little  to  say  of  the  literary  de¬ 
partment,  which  is  not  a  whit  behind  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  it 
were,  when  its  pages  are  filled  with  the 


members  of  it  very  charitably  subscribe  them¬ 
selves  his  “  affectionate  friends.” 

*  The  form  of  the  half-pay  Naval  affidavit 

runs  thus  : — “  I - do  swear  that  I  am  not 

in  Holy  Orders ,  and  that  I  had  not,  between 

the  day  of -  any  place  or  employment  of 

profit  whatsoever  under  his  Majesty,  nor  in 
any  department  of  his  Majesty’s  service,  nor 
in  the  colonies  or  possessions  of  his  beyond 
the  seas,  nor  under  any  other  government.” 
Sworn  before  me  Goodly  Gambouge, 

this  day  at  Marl-  Vice-  Adm  of  the  Blue, 
borough  Street,  &  Bishop  of  Marines, 
Daniel  Dogberry. 

N.B.  The  same  form  serves  for  the  half 
paid  Admiral,  or  quarter  stipended  Lieutenant, 


effusions  of  such  well-known  writers  as 
Southey,  Hook,  Cunningham,  Dailey  and 
Miss  Landon,  besides  a  host  of  other 
talented  aspirants,  who  have  lent  their 
powerful  aid  to  contribute  the  humour, 
the  satire,  the  sentiment,  the  pathos,  and 
the  poetry.  From  the  first  of  the  Chap¬ 
ters — Poetry  and  Romance ,  we  subjoin 
a  portion  of  a  diverting  piece  of  humour 
by  Hook,  entitled  The  Splendid  Annual , 
and  regret  that  its  length  precludes  us 
from  giving  it  entire  in  our  present  num¬ 
ber,  as  a  sample  of  the  clever  prose  articles 
contained  in  this  Magazine,  which  is 
deserving  of  the  most  extensive  circula¬ 
tion, 

THE  splendid  annual. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Sayings  and  Doings 

Literature,  even  in  this  literary  age,  i® 
not  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  although  every  merchant  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  man  of  letters,  and  under¬ 
writers  are  as  common  as  cucumbers. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  my  being  a 
citizen,  I  am  tempted  to  disclose  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  of  my  life  in 
these  pages,  because  having  heard  “The 
Anniversary"’  called  a  splendid  annual, 
I  hope  for  sympathy  from  its  readers, 
seeing  that  I  have  been  a  “  splendid 
annual ”  myself. 

My  name  is  Scropps — I  am  an  Aider- 
man — I  was  Sheriff — I  have  been  Lord 
Mayor — and  the  three  great  eras  of  my 
existence  were  the  year  of  my  shrievalty, 
the  year  of  my  mayoralty,  and  the  year 
after  it.  Until  I  had  passed  through  this 
ordeal,  I  had  no  conception  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  happiness  and  wretchedness  to 
which  a  human  being  may  be  carried, 
nor  ever  believed  that  society  presented 
to  its  members  an  eminence  so  exalted  as 
that  which  I  once  touched,  or  imagined  a 
fall  so  great  as  that 'which  I  experienced. 

I  came  originally  from  that  place  to 
which  persons  of  bad  character  are  said  to 
be  sent — I  mean  Coventry,  where  my 
father  for  many  years  contributed  his  share 
to  the  success  of  parliamentary  candi¬ 
dates,  the  happiness  of  new  married 
couples,  and  ,  even  the  gratification  of 
ambitious  courtiers,  by  taking  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  ribands  for  election  cock¬ 
ades,  wedding  favours,  and  cordons  of 
chivalry  ;  but  trade  failed,  and,  like  his 
betters,  he  became  bankrupt,  but,  unlike 
his  betters,  without  any  consequent  ad¬ 
vantage  to  himself ;  and  I,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  thrown  upon  the  world  with 
nothing  but  a  strong  constitution,  a  mo¬ 
derate  education,  and  fifteen  shillings  and 
eleven  pence  three  farthings  in  my  pocket. 

With  these  qualifications  1  started  from 
my  native  town  on  a  pedestrian  excursion 
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to  London  ;  and  although  l  fell  into  none 
of  those  romantic  adventures  of  which  I 
had  read  at  school,  I  met  with  more  kind¬ 
ness  than  the  world  generally  gets  credit 
for,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  my  de¬ 
parture,  having  slept  soundly,  if  not  mag¬ 
nificently,  every  night,  and  eaten  with  an 
appetite  which  my  mode  of  travelling  was 
admirably  calculated  to  stimulate,  reached 
ihe  great  metropolis,  having  preserved  of 
my  patrimony  no  less  a  sum  than  nine 
shillings  and  seven  pence. 

The  bells  of  one  of  the  churches  in  the 
city  were  ringing  merrily  as  I  descended 
the  heights  of  Islington  ;  and  were  it  not 
that  my  patronymic  Scroops  never  could, 
under  the  most  improved  system  of  cam¬ 
panology,  be  jingled  into  any  thing  har¬ 
monious,  I  have  no  doubt  I,  like  my 
great  predecessor  Whittington,  might  have 
heard  in  that  peal  a  prediction  of  my 
future  exaltation  ;  certain  it  is  I  did  not ; 
and,  wearied  with  my  journey,  I  took  up 
my  lodging  for  the  night  at  a  very  humble 
house  near  Smithfield,  to  which  I  had 
been  kindly  recommended  by  the  driver 
of  a  return  postchaise,  of  whose  liberal 
offer  of  the  moiety  of  his  bar  to  {own  I 
had  availed  myself  at  Barnet. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  deduce  a 
moral  from  my  progress  in  the  world  at 
this  period  of  my  life,  I  need  not  here 
dilate  upon  the  good  policy  of  honesty,  or 
the  advantages  of  temperance  and  per¬ 
severance,  Jby  which  I  worked  my  way 
upwards,  until  after  meriting  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  an  excellent  master,  I  found 
myself  enjoying  it  fully.  To  his  business 
I  succeeded  at  his  death,  having  several 
years  before,  with  his  sanction,  married  a 
young  and  deserving  woman,  about  my 
own  age,  of  whose  prudence  and  skill  in 
household  matters  I  had  long  had  a  daily 
experience.  In  the  subordinate  character 
of  his  sole  domestic  servant,  in  which  she 
figured  when  I  first  knew  her,  she  had 
but  few  opportunities  of  displaying  her 
intellectual  qualities,  but  when  she  rose 
in  the  world,  and  felt  the  cheering  in¬ 
fluence  of  prosperity,  her  .mind,  like  a 
balloon  soaring  into  regions  where  the 
bright  sun  beams  on  it,  expanded,  and 
she  became,  as  she  remains,  the  kind  un¬ 
sophisticated  partner  of  my  sorrows  and 
my  pleasures,  the  friend  of  my  heart,  and 
the  guiding  star  of  my  destinies. 

To  be  brief.  Providence  blessed  my 
efforts  and  increased  my  means  ;  I  be¬ 
came  a  wholesale  dealer  in  every  thing, 
from  barrels  of  gunpowder  down  to 
pickled  herrings  ;  in  the  civic  acceptation 
of  the  w'ord  I  was  a  merchant,  amongst 
the  vulgar  I  am  called  a  drysalter.  I 
accumulated  wealth  :  with  mv  fortune  mv 
family  also  grew,  and  one  male  Scroops, 


and  four  female  ditto,  grace  my  board  at 
least  once  in  every  week  ;  for  I  hold  it 
an  article  of  faith  to  have  a  sirloin  of 
roasted  beef  upon  my  table  on  Sundays, 
and  all  my  children  round  me  to  partake 
of  it :  this  may  be  prejudice — no  matter 
• — so  long  as  he  could  afford  it,  my  poor 
father  did  so  before  me ;  I  plead  that 
precedent,  and  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
custom. 

Passing  over  the  minor  gradations  of 
my  life,  the  removal  from  one  residence 
to  another,  the  enlargement  of  this  ware¬ 
house,  the  rebuilding  of  that,  the  anxiety 
of  a  canvass  for  common  council  man, 
activity  in  the  company  of  which  I  am 
liveryman,  inquests,  and  vestries,  and 
ward  meetings,  and  all  the  other  pleasing 
toils  to  which  an  active  citizen  is  sub¬ 
ject,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  first 
marked  epoch  of  my  life — the  year  of  my 
Shrievalty.  The  announcement  of  my 
nomination  and  election  filled  Mrs.  S. 
with  delight ;  and  when  I  took  my  children 
to  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  to  look  at  the  gay  chariot  brushing 
up  for  me,  I  confess  I  felt  proud  and 
happy  to  be  able  to  show7  my  progeny  the 
arms  of  London,  those  of  the  Spectacle 
Makers’  Company,  and  those  of  the 
Scroppses  (recently  found  at  a  trivial 
expense)  all  figuring  upon  the  same  pan- 
riels.  They  looked  magnificent  upon  the 
pea-green  ground,  and  the  wheels, 
iC  white  picked  out  crimson,”  looked  so 
chaste,  and  the  hammercloth,  and  the 
fringe,  and  the  festoons,  and  the  Scropps’ 
crests  all  looked  so  rich,  and  the  silk 
linings  and  white  tassels,  and  the  squabs 
and  the  yellow  cushions  and  the  crimson 
carpet  looked  so  comfortable,  that,  as  I 
stood  contemplating  the  equipage,  1  said 
to  myself,  te  What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
this  ? — O  that  my  poor  father  were  alive 
to  see  his  boy  Jack  going  down  to  West¬ 
minster,  to  chop  sticks  and  count  hob¬ 
nails,  in  a  carriage  like  this !”  My  chil¬ 
dren  were  like  mad  things  :  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  put  on  my  first  new 
brown  court  suit  (lined,  like  my  chariot, 
with  white  silk)  and  fitted  up  with  cut 
steel  buttons,  just  to  try  the  effect,  it  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  dream  ;  the  sword,  which  I 
tried  on,  every  night  for  half  an  hour 
after  I  went  up  to  bed,  to  practise  walking 
with  it,  was  very  inconvenient  at  first ; 
but  use  is  second  nature ;  and  so  by  re¬ 
hearsing  and  rehearsing  I  made  myself 
perfect  before  that  auspicious  day  when 
Sheriffs  flourish  and  geese  prevail— 
namely,  the  twenty-ninth  of  September. 

The  twelve  months  which  followed 
were  very  delightful,  for  independently 
of  the  positive  eclat  they  produced,  I  had 
tile  Mayoralty  in  prospectu  (having  at- 
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tained  my  aldermanic  ~gowru  by  an  im¬ 
mense  majority  the  preceding  year),  and 
as  I  used  during  the  sessions  to  sit  in  my 
box  at  the  Old  Bailey,  with  my  bag  at 
my  back  and  my  bouquet  on  my  book, 
my  thoughts  were  wholly  devoted  to  one 
object  of  contemplation  ;  culprits  stood 
trembling  to  hear  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
and  I  regarded  them  not ;  convicts  knelt 
to  receive  the  fatal  fiat  of  the  Recorder, 
and  I  heeded  not  their  sufferings,  as  I 
watched  the  Lord  Mayor  seated  in  the 
centre  of  the  bench,  with  the  sword  of 
justice  stuck  up  in  a  goblet  over  his  head 
—there,  thought  I,  if  I  live  two  years, 
shall  I  sit — however,  even  as  it  was,  it 
was  very  agreeable.  When  executions, 
the  chief  drawbacks  to  my  delight,  hap¬ 
pened,  I  found,  after  a  little  seasoning,  I 
took  the  thing  coolly,  and  enjoyed  my 
toast  and  tea  after  the  patients  were  turned 
off,  j  ust  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  for, 
in  my  time,  we  hanged  at  eight  and 
breakfasted  at  a  quarter  after,  so  that 
without  much  hurry  we  were  able  to 
finish  our  muffins  just  in  time  for  the 
cutting  down  at  nine.  I  had  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  petition,  and 
to  Court  with  an  address — trying  situa¬ 
tions  for  one  of  the  Scroppses — however, 
the  want  of  state  in  parliament,  and  the 
very  little  attention  paid  to  us  by  the 
members,  put  me  quite  at  my  ease  at 
Westminster  ;  while  the  gracious  urbanity 
of  our  accomplished  Monarch  on  his 
throne  made  me  equally  comfortable  at 
St.  James’s.  Still  1  was  but  a  secondary 
person,  or  rather  only  one  of  two  second¬ 
ary  persons  —  the  chief  of  bailiffs  and 
principal  Jack  Ketch  ;  there  was  a  step 
to  gain — and,  as  I  often  mentioned  in 
confidence  to  Mrs.  Scropps,  I  was  sure 
my  heart  would  never  be  still  until  I  had 
leached  the  pinnacle. 

Behold  at  length  the  time  arrived  ! — 
Guildhall  crowded  to  excess — the  hustings 
thronged — the  aldermen  retire — they  re¬ 
turn — their  choice  is  announced  to  the 
people — it  has  fallen  upon  John  Ebenezer 
Scropps,  Esq.  Alderman  and  spectacle- 

maker - a  sudden  shout  is  heard — 

“  Scropps  for  ever !”  resounds - the 

whole  assembly  seems  to  vanish  from  my 
sight — 1  come  forward — am  invested  with 
the  chain — I  bow — make  a  speech — 
tumble  over  the  train  of  the  Recorder,  and 
tread  upon  thetenderest  toe  of  Mr. Deputy 
Pod — leave  the  hall  in  ecstasy,  and  drive 
home  to  Mrs.  Scropps  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  upon  insanity. 

The  days  wore  on,  each  one  seemed 
as  long  as  a  week,  until  at  length  the 
eight  of  November  arrived,  and  then  did 
it  seem  certain  that  I  should  be  Lord 
Mayor — I  was  sworn  in— the  civic  in¬ 


signia  were  delivered  to  me. — I  returned 
them  to  the  proper  officers — my  chaplain 
was  near  me — the  esquires  of  my  house¬ 
hold  were  behind  me  —  the  thing  was 
done — never  shall  1  forget  the  tingling 
sensation  I  felt  in  my  ear  when  I  was  first 
called  “  My  Lord” — I  even  doubted  if  it 
were  addressed  to  me,  and  hesitated  to 
answer — but  it  was  so — the  reign  of 
splendor  had  begun,  and,  after  going 
through  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  I  got 
home  and  retired  to  bed  early,  in  order 
to  be  fresh  for  the  fatigues  of  the  ensuing 
day. 

Sleep  I  did  not — how  was  it  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ? — some  part  of  the  night  I  was  in 
consultation  with  Mrs.  Scropps  upon  the 
different  arrangements ;  settling  about 
the  girls,  their  places  at  the  banquet,  and 
their  partners  at  the  ball ;  the  wind  down 
the  chimney  sounded  like  the  shouts  of  the 
people  ;  the  cocks  crowing  in  the  mews 
at  the  back  of  the  house  I  took  for  trum¬ 
pets  sounding  my  approach ;  and  the 
ordinary  incidental  noises  in  the  family  I 
fancied  the  popguns  at  Stangate,  an¬ 
nouncing  my  disembarkation  at  West¬ 
minster — thus  I  tossed  and  tumbled  until 
the  long  wished-for  day  dawned,  and  I 
jumped  up  anxiously  to  realize  the  visions 
of  the  night.  I  was  not  long  at  my  toilet 
— I  was  soon  shaved  and  dressed — but 
just  as  I  was  settling  myself  comfortably 
into  my  beautiful  brown  broadcloth  in¬ 
expressibles,  crack  went  something,  and 
I  discovered  that  a  seam  had  ripped  half  a 
foot  long.  Had  it  been  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a  Lord  Mayor  to  swear,  I 
should,  I  believe,  at  that  moment,  have 
anathematised  the  offending  tailor  ; — as  it 
was,  what  was  to  be  done  ? — I  heard 
trumpets  in  earnest,  carriages  drawing  up 
and  settingdown  ;  sheriffs,  and  chaplains, 
mace  bearers,  train  bearers,  sword  bearers, 
water  bailiffs,  remembrancers,  Mr.  Com¬ 
mon  Hunt,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the 
deputy  town  clerk,  all  bustling  about— 
the  bells  ringing — and  I  late,  with  a  hole 
in  my  inexpressibles!  There  was  but  one 
remedy — my  wife’s  maid,  kind,  intelligent 
creature,  civil  and  obliging,  and  ready  to 
turn  her  hand  to  any  thing,  came  to  my 
aid,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  her 
activity,  exerted  in  the  midst  of  the  con¬ 
fusion,  repaired  the  injury,  and  turned 
me  out  fit  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  cor¬ 
poration  of  London. 

To  be  continued. 

THE  VOLUNTARY  EXILE  ; 

%  a  seaman’s  tale. 

Continued. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

c(  It  was  growing  dark,  and  I  had 
reached  the  beach,  before  I  recovered  my 
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self-possession.  I  was  now  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  of  remaining  on  the  island, 
and  began  to  consider  how  I  might  es¬ 
cape.  I  paused  in  dreadful  uncertainty, 
conscious  that  every  moment  was  increas¬ 
ing  the  danger  ; — at  length,  I  resolved 
upon  a  plan  by  which  I  might  escape. 
At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  place  where  I  stood,  was  the 
cottage  of  an  old  fisherman,  named  Raw¬ 
lings,  I  hastened  towards  it,  and  on  en¬ 
tering,  found  his  son  Tom  busily  engaged 
in  frying  some  herrings  for  his  supper, 
for  no  female  had  inhabited  their  lonely 
hut  since  the  death  of  his  mother,  who 
was  drowned  with  one  of  her  children, 
while  fishing  in  the  channel.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  loaded  my  pistols  from  the  flask 
which  I  had  taken  from  my  kinsman’s 
coat  pocket.  Tom  was  a  surly,  morose 
cub,  bull-necked  and  brawny,  but  he  had 
experienced  my  bounty  oftentimes,  and 
dressing  his  coarse  face  in  one  of  his  most 
agreeable  smiles,  he  rose,  and  made  me 
an  awkward  bow. 

“  r  Tom,’  said  I,  4  are  you  willing  to 
earn  a  guinea,  lad  ?’ 

44  He  growled  a  reply  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

44  ‘  Then  get  your  boat  ready,’  conti¬ 
nued  I,  4  for  l  must  cross  the  Channel  to¬ 
night.’ 

“  ‘  To-night !’  echoed  Tom,  in  a  tone 
of  great  surprise  ;  *  why,  zurely,  Measter 
Richard,  you  can’t  be  in  earnest — ’ 

44  ‘  But  I  am  in  earnest,’  said  I,  cutting 
short  his  queries  ;  4  I  must  reach  the  French 
coast  as  soon  as  possible,  for  business  of 
a  pressing  nature  calls  me  there.’ 

44  4  But,5  said  he,  attempting  to  speak. 

44  ‘  Don’t  answer  me  with  huts.  Sir,’ 
cried  I ; — 4  either  convey  me  over  to  the 
opposite  coast,  or  take  the  consequences.5 
Tom  looked  glum,  and  muttered  something 
about  finishing  his  supper. 

44  4  Not  now,5  said  I,  ‘  or,  if  you  will, 
bring  it  into  the  boat — but  I  must  start 
immediately.’ 

44  He  made  no  direct  reply  to  this,  but 
lighting  his  lanthorn,  took  from  a  small 
locker  a  flask  of  Hollands,  which  he  placed 
in  a  basket,  together  with  a  loaf  of 
brown  bread,  and  the  fish  he  had  fried — 
he  then  said  he  was  ready.  I  received 
the  intelligence  most  joyfully,  and  hurry¬ 
ing  to  the  beach,  entered  his  boat. 
Luckily  the  wind  was  up,  and  it  blew  a 
stiffish  breeze  from  the  north.  Tom  took 
his  seat  in  the  stern,  and  steered  his  little 
vessel  in  dogged  silence,  not  forgetting, 
however,  to  attack  the  eatables  he  had 
brought  with  him  in  the  boat.  I  sat  near 
him,  quite  as  route,  though  from  a  far 
different  cause.  How  gladly  would  1  have 
exchanged  my  situation  with  the  fisher 


boy.  His  only  inquietude  arose  from  his 
being  disturbed  at  his  evening’s  repast ; 
mine,  from  the  reflection  that  I  was  leav¬ 
ing  my  country,  an  outcast,-— -perhaps,  a 
murderer  ! 

44  The  moon  rose,  and  threw  her  beams 
on  the  island,  which  was  fast  receding 
from  me  ;  I  saw  the  windows  of  our  house 
reflect  her  light.  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
scene  which  was  passing  within— my  fa¬ 
ther’s  horror  on  beholding  the  bleeding 
body  of  his  nephew — his  feelings  on  dis¬ 
covering  my  absence,  which  would  leave 
no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  I  was  an  actor 
in  the  tragedy.  All  this  racked  my  very 
soul — 1  was  desirous  of  avoiding  the  notice 
of  my  companion,  but,  spite  of  myself,  I 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  wept 
bitterly.  Tom  was  not  devoid  of  feeling, 
and  though  I  had  obliged  him  to  eat  his 
supper  in  the  boat,  instead  of  his  hut,  he 
was  touched  on  perceiving  my  distress  : 
the  herrings  were  forgotten,  and  so  was 
the  Hollands,  and  pitying  my  condition, 
he  endeavoured  to  eonsole  me. 

44  *  Why,  Measter  Richard,’  said  he, 
4  what’s  in  the  wind  now  ?— What  has 
happened  that  makes  ye  so  down-heart¬ 
ed  V — as  he  said  this,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
my  arm. — ‘  Ad  zooks  l*  cried  he,  4  you’re 
wet,  Measter  Richard  ;  it  hasn’t  rained 
to-day ;’  —  and  he  felt  the  other  parts 
of  my  dress,  and  then  raised  the  lanthorn 
which  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

44  I  mentioned  before  that  my  coat  had 
been  wetted  by  my  kinsman’s  blood.  In 
my  hurry  to  escape,  I  had  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  it,  nor  indeed,  had  I  thought  of  it 
till  this  moment.  Tom  raised  the  lanthorn, 
and  by  its  light  perceived  that  his  hands 
were  marked  with  blood  !  A  cry  of  hor¬ 
ror  escaped  him — and  letting  fall  the  lan¬ 
thorn,  he  shrunk  back  to  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  attempted  to  put  her  about.  I 
saw  his  intention,  and  demanded  angrily 
what  he  was  doing. 

“  4  1T1  go  no  vurther  !’  cried  he,  with 
much  vehemence  ; — 4  I’ll  put  back,  for 
God  will  zink  the  boat  wi’  zuch  a 

lading  - -and  he  prepared  to  put  his 

threat  into  execution.  I  besought  him  to 
go  on  ;  I  remonstrated  with  him  ;  I  offer¬ 
ed  him  more  money  ;  but  he  was  inexor¬ 
able— at  length,  grown  desperate,  I  drew 
forth  one  of  my  pistols. 

44  ‘  Tom,’  said  I,  4  resistance  is  of  no 
avail  ; — if  you  refuse  to  obe}^  my  orders. 
I’ll  shoot  you  through  the  head.* 

44  This  speech  was  enforced  by  the 
cocking  of  the  pistol,  which  was  enough 
for  Tom,  who,  frightened  at  my  threat, 
steered  toward  the  French  coast  imme¬ 
diately.  The  wind  now  veered  a  little  to 
the  east,  it  began  to  blow  rather  fresh, 
and  our  boat  sailed  swiftly  along  the  wa- 
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ters.  Tom  spoke  not  a  word,  but  now 
and  then  looked  sternly  at  me,  as  if  to  let 
me  know  that  he  was  conveying  me 
against  his  will.  I  confess  I  felt  some¬ 
what  alarmed  lest  he  should  watch  his  op¬ 
portunity,  and  spring  upon  me  suddenly  ; 
for  it  would  have  been  vain  for  me  to  re¬ 
sist,  if  he  once  mastered  my  hand  which 
still  held  the  pistol.  But  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  ever  contemplated  the  attempt. 
VVe  had  now  got  half  way  across  the 
Channel  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and 
her  beams  fell  on  the  waters  and  danced 
from  wave  to  wave.  The  night  was  se¬ 
rene  and  beautiful ;  but  my  state  of  mind 
would  not  allow  me  to  contemplate  it— 
I  now  thought  on  what  I  should  do  when 
I  had  arrived  in  France,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  recollected  that  I  must  have  a 
passport  to  carry  me  to  Paris,  where  I 
purposed  going,  as  I  was  acquainted  with 
a  French  gentleman  who  lived  there. 
This  was  a  new  cause  of  embarrassment ; 
— I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  looked  on 
the  waves,  and  then  at  the  weapon  I  held 
in  my  hand — either  would  end  my  mise¬ 
ries,  said  I,  mentally,  why  should  I  wish 
to  prolong  a  life  which  must  be  spent  in 
bitter  reflection  ;  perhaps  in  infamy.  I 
have  often  wondered  how  I  resisted  this 
double  temptation  to  self-destruction. 

t(  The  morning  dawned,  and  I  beheld 
several  vessels  on  their  course.  The 
sight  gave  me  fresh  hopes,  for  1  trusted 
that  one  might  pass,  commanded  by  a 
captain  whom  I  might  know  ;  for  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  acquaintance  with  men  of  this  class 
was  very  extensive.  I  therefore  bade 
Tom  lay  to,  and  wait  the  chance.  Many 
vessels  bore  down  and  passed  us  ;  I  look¬ 
ed  for  some  time  in  vain  for  one  I  might 
know,  and  was  almost  despairing,  when  a 
brig  hove  in  sight,  which  I  instantly  re¬ 
cognized  and  hailed.  She  slackened  sail, 
and  we  made  towards  her. 
te  e:  As  we  approached,  I  discovered  the 
captain  standing  on  the  deck,  who  stared 
at  my  appearance,  but  invited  me  on  board. 
I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  scrambling 
upon  deck,  hurried  to  the  cabin,  and  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  my  leav¬ 
ing  England.  He  seemed  much  embar¬ 
rassed  at  first,  but  recovering  himself, 
assured  me  that  be  would  place  me  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  danger.  This  was  joy¬ 
ful  intelligence,  and  I,  first  hurriedly 
scrawling  a  letter  to  my  father,  hastened 
on  deck  to  Tom,  whom  I  rewarded  for 
his  assistance,  bidding  him  get  back  soon 
and  make  my  father  acquainted  with  my 
escape.  He  looked  at  me  significantly  ; 
shook  his  head  ;  took  the  money,  and 
growling  a  Good  bye,”  got  down  the 
ship’s  side,  and  entering  his  boat,  steered 
back  towards  the  island 


“  I  learned  from  my  friend  the  captain, 
that  his  vessel  was  the  brig  Sally  of  Lon¬ 
don,  bound  to  Smyrna  with  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  cargo.  He  agreed  to  employ  me 
as  his  clerk,  and  promised  to  do  his  best 
in  procuring  me  a  situation  in  some  of  the 
mercantile  houses  with  which  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted.  We  had  a  fair  wind  for  a  few 
days,  during  which  we  made  great  pro¬ 
gress.  We  cleared  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
without  any  impediment,  and  entered  ihe 
Mediterranean.  On  the  first  day  it  blew 
a  stiff  breeze,  which  at  length  increased 
to  a  tremendous  hurricane.  Our  canvas 
was  torn  to  shreds ;  the  foremast  was 
carried  away  by  the  board,  and  the  ship 
sprung  a  leak.  The  crew  laboured  in¬ 
cessantly  at  the  pumps,  and,  after  several 
hours  of  dreadful  suspense,  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  leak  ;  but  the  ship  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  which  ran  moun¬ 
tains  high.  Three  of  the  crew  were 
washed  overboard  and  lost,  and  the  man 
at  the  helm  was  seriously  injured  by  the 
fall  of  a  spar  from  the  mast.  I  kept 
to  the  cabin,  for  I  found  it  dangerous 
to  remain  on  the  deck.  The  thunder 
rolled  so  loudly  that  it  was  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  wind,  and  the  lightning  was 
more  vivid  than  I  ever  remember  before 
or  since.  It  struck  the  only  remaining 
mast,  and  split  it  in  twain.  The  boats 
were  washed  away,  and  the  ship  became 
totally  unmanageable.  For  three  days  we 
were  drifting  before  the  wind  without 
mast  or  sail ;  on  the  fourth  day,  the  gale 
subsided,  and  the  crew,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  endeavoured  to  seek  some  repose. 
Fortunately  our  compass  was  preserved, 
and  the  captain  informed  me  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  we  were  off  the  island  of  Sicily, 
for  which  he  purposed  making,  as  the 
vessel  was  drifting  in  that  direction.  The 
weather  had  now  completely  changed  ; 
the  sun  shone  out,  and  a  gentle  breeze 
hardly  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
Most  of  the  crew  were  asleep  iu  their 
hammocks,  but  some  two  or  three  re¬ 
mained  on  deck.  We  had  a  small  sail 
below,  which  we  brought  up,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  spar  contrived  to  make  use 
of  it.  The  captain  and  I  paced  the  deck, 
looking  eagerly  on  all  sides  foi  a  sail,  or 
land  ;  but  neither  appeared.  The  sun 
was  hastening  towards  the  horizon,  and 
we  began  to  despair  of  relief  that  day, 
when  we  espied  a  strange  sail  on  our 
weather  quarter.  Overjoyed  on  making 
this  discovery,  we  hoisted  a  signal  of 
distress.  The  men  below  were  awaked, 
and  crowded  on  deck.  Our  joy,  how¬ 
ever,  was  changed  into  mourning  when  we 
perceived,  on  its  nearer  approach,  that  it 
was  a  corsair.  Picture  to  yourself  our 
despair  on  beholding  the  approach  of  our 
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merciless  enemies.  My  friend,,  the  cap¬ 
tain,  knew  too  well  the  ferocious  disposi¬ 
tion  of  these  men,  and  exhorted  his  crew 
to  fight  to  the  last — painting  to  them  in 
an  energetic  manner,  the  miseries  and 
barbarities  they  would  be  exposed  to  if 
taken  alive  ;  adding,  also,  that  they  might 
possibly  beat  off  the  rovers ;  though  he 
knew  too  well,  poor  fellow  1  that  we 
were  doomed  men. 

‘‘The  corsair  bore  down  within  musket- 
shot  of  our  shattered  vessel,  when  he 
lowered  a  boat,  which  was  instantly  filled 
with  about  sixteen  or  twenty  men,  and 
rowed  towards  us.  We  had  brought  up 
on  deck  a  cask  of  powder,  which  had 
escaped  the  wet,  and  the  crew  being 
well  armed,  aw7aited  the  approach  of  the 
pirates.  As  for  our  guns,  we  had  thrown 
them  overboard  during  the  gale  ;  so  that 
our  sole  dependence  was  on  our  cutlasses 
and  small-arms. 

“  The  boat  arrived  alongside,  and  several 
of  the  Moors  drew  their  scymetars  and 
attempted  to  board  us  ;  little  dreaming  of 
resistance  from  the  crew'  [of  such  a  shat¬ 
tered  hull.  The  captain,  stepping  up  to 
the  first  who  arrived  on  the  deck,  drew  a 
pistol,  and  shot  him  dead — at  the  same 
instant  our  crew,  with  three  cheers,  fell 
upon  the  rest,  and  in  an  instant  all  was 
confusion  and  uproar.  The  oaths  of  the 
sailors  ;  the  yells  of  the  Moors,  with  their 
loud  cries  of  Allah  ! — the  clash  of  their 
scymetars,  and  the  knell  of  the  fire-arms, 
would  have  appalled  the  heart  of  any  one 
not  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  slaugh¬ 
ter.  The  combat  was  most  sanguinary — 
the  courage  of  British  seamen  is  well 
known  ;  as  is  also  the  fury  and  obstinacy 
of  the  Moorish  pirates.  In  a  few  moments 
the  deck  was  cleared  of  the  assailants ; 
those  who  were  not  killed  escaping  by 
jumping  into  the  sea — but  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  the  enemy’s  vessel  bore 
down,  and  the  crew  boarded  us.  The 
force  of  the  Moor  was  overpowering  ; — 
nevertheless,  he  was  obstinately  resisted  ; 
but  our  crew  was  dreadfully  mauled.  I 
fought  by  the  side  of  the  captain,  who  laid 
about  him  with  desperate  valour  :  and  he 
dealt  his  blows  with  such  precision,  that 
wherever  he  struck,  down  tumbled  a  Moor. 
At  length,  a  bullet  passed  through  his 
neck,  and  he  fell  back  into  my  arms.  In 
endeavouring  to  support  him,  I  was  re¬ 
gardless  of  mine  own  safety,  for  a  Moor 
struck  me  on  the  face  with  his  scymetar, 
and  I  fell  senseless.” 

To  be  continued. 


Be  not  the  fourth  friend  of  him,  who 
had  three  before  and  lost  them. 


me  Xote  afllooft. 


THE  GIRAFFE. 

From  the  mass  of  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  matter  contained  in  the  concluding 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  we  extract  the 
following  curious  particulars  regarding 
this  wonderful  animal : — 

“  There  are  at  present  three  Giraffes  in 
Europe — one  in  the  King’s  Menagerie,  in 
Windsor  Great  Park — one  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  at  Paris — the  third  at  Venice, 
which  arrived  late  in  1828  :  a  fourth  was 
sent  to  Constantinople,  but  died  there. 
These  animals  were  all  presents  from  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt.  Till  the  year  1827, 
when  a  Giraffe  arrived  in  England,  and 
another  in  France,  the  animal  had  not 
been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  end  of  the 
fifteentti  century,  when  the  Soldan  of 
Egypt  sent  one  to  Lorenzo  di  Medici. 
This  individual  was  represented  in  the 
frescoes  of  Poggio  Acajano,*  near  Flo* 
rence,  in  which  city  it  was  very  familiar 
with  the  inhabitants,  living  on  the  fruits 
of  the  country,  particularly  apples,  and 
stretching  up  its  long  neck  to  the  first 
floor  of  the  houses  to  implore  a  meal. 

“  There  was  a  giraffe  at  Rome,  at  the 
period  of  Julius  Caesar’s  dictatorship,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  seen  in 
Europe  ;  the  Roman  emperors  afterwards 
exhibited  them  in  the  games  of  the  Cir¬ 
cus,  or  in  their  triumphal  processions. 
Gordian  III.  had  ten  living  giraffes  at  one 
time.  The  absence  of  the  giraffe  from 
Europe,  for  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
naturally  induced  a  belief  that  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  this  animal  were  in  great  part 
fabulous — ‘that  a  creature  qf  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  height  and  apparent  dispropor¬ 
tions,  was  not  to  be  found  amongst  the 
actual  works  of  nature  ;  and  that  it  more 
properly  belonged  to  the  group  of  chi¬ 
meras  with  which  the  regions  of  imagi¬ 
nation  are  tenanted— the  unicorns,  and 
sphinxes,  and  satyrs,  and  cynocephali,  of 
ancient  poets  and  naturalists. 

“  The  old  travellers  often  mentioned 
the  camelopard  in  the  terms  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  which  they  naturally  derived  from  the 
reports  of  Africans.  Ft  was  f  a  beast  not 
often  seen,  yet  very  tame,  and  of  a  strange 
composition,  mixed  of  a  libard  (leopard), 
harte,  buffe,  and  camel  ;  and  by  reason 
of  his  long  legs  before,  and  shorter  be¬ 
hind,  not  ablefo  graze  without  difficulty,  t’ 
Again,  he  was  f  so  huge,  that  a  man  oti 
horseback  may  passe  uprighle  under  him, 


*  Poggio  Acajano  is  a  villa  belonging  to  tlie 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  between  Florence  and 
Prato. 

t  Purchas,  Book  VI.  chap,  7. 
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feeding  on  leaves  from  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  formed  like  a  camel.*’  In  a  very 
curious  Spanish  book,  however,  which 
describes  an  embassy  from  Henry  III.  of 
Castile,  to  Tamerlane  the  Great,  in  1403, 
(being:  the  second  sent  to  Tamerlane,  by 
the  King  of  Castile,)  there  is  a  minute, 
and  in  many  respects,  accurate  account 
of  the  giraffe. 

“  ‘  The  ambassadors  sent  by  the  King 
of  Castile,  Henry  ill.,  to  the  great  Ta¬ 
merlane,  arrived  at  a  town  called  Hoy," 
now  Khoy,  on  the  confines  of  Armenia, 
where  the  Persian  empire  commences. 
At  that  town  they  fell  in  with  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  whom  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  had 
sent  to  Tamerlane.  He  had  with  him 
fifteen  camels,  laden  with  presents,  which 
the  sultan  sent  to  Tamerlane.  Besides 
these,  there  were  six  ostriches,  and  an  ani¬ 
mal  called  jornufa,  (giraffe,)  which  ani¬ 
mal  was  formed  in  the  following  manner  : 
—In  body  it  was  of  the  size  of  a  horse, 
with  the  neck  very  long,  and  the  fore¬ 
legs  much  taller  than  the  hinder  ones  ; 
the  hoof  was  cloven,  like  that  of  the  ox. 
From  the  hoof  of  the  fore-leg  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  it  was  sixteen  hands  (pal- 
mos)  ;  and  from  the  shoulders  to  the  head 
sixteen  hands  more  ;  and  when  it  raised 
its  head  so  high  as  to  be  a  wonder  to  all. 
The  neck  was  thin,  like  that  of  the  stag  ; 
and  so  great  was  the  disproportion  of  the 
length  of  the  hinder-legs  to  that  of  the 
fore-legs,  that  one  who  was  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it  would  think  it  was  sitting,  al¬ 
though  it  was  standing.  It  had  the  haun¬ 
ches  slanting,  like  the  buffalo,  and  a  white 
belly.  The  skin  was  of  a  golden  hue, 
and  marked  with  large  round  white  spots. 
In  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  it  resembled 
the  deer ;  on  the  forehead  it  had  a  high 
and  pointed  prominence  ;  very  large  and 
round  eyes  ;  and  the  ears  like  those  of  a 
horse ;  near  the  ears,  two  small  round 
horns,  the  greater  part  covered  with  hair, 
resembling  the  horns  of  deer  on  their  first 
appearance. 

(( ‘  Such  was  the  length  of  the  neck, 
and  the  animal  raised  its  head  so  high 
when  he  chose,  that  he  could  eat  with  fa¬ 
cility  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  wall,  Wd 
from  the  top  of  a  high  tree  it  could  reach 
to  eat  the  leaves,  of  which  it  devoured 
great  quantities.  So  that  altogether  it  was 
a  marvellous  sight  to  one  who  had  never 
seen  such  an  animal  before.f  ” 


HUSBANDING  TIME. 

We  extract  the  following  from  No.  2 
of  Cobbett’s  Advice  to  Young  Men.  Mr 
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*  Purehas.  Book  VII.  chap.  7. 

+  Historia  del  Gran  Tamerlan,  &c.  Ma¬ 
drid,  1782. 


C—  says,  (e  Those  who  first  invented 
morning  gowns  and  slippers,  could  have 
very  little  else  to  do.  These  things  are 
very  suitable  to  those  who  have  had  for¬ 
tunes  made  for  them  by  others  ;  very  suit¬ 
able  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
who  merely  live  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  earth  ; 
but  he  who  has  bread  to  earn,  or  who 
means  to  be  worthy  of  respect  on  account 
of  his  labours,  has  no  business  with  morn¬ 
ing  gown  and  slippers.  In  short,  be  your 
business  or  calling  what  it  may,  dress  at 
once  for  the  day ,  and  learn  to  do  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  A  looking-glass,  is 
a  piece  of  furniture  a  great  deal  worse 
than  useless.  Looking  at  the  face  will 
not  alter  its  shape  or  its  colour  ;  and, 
perhaps,  of  all  wasted  time,  none  is  so 
foolishly  wasted  as  that  which  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  surveying  one’s  own  face.  Nothing 
can  be  of  little  importance,  if  one  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  attend  to  it  every  day  of  your 
lives  :  if  we  shaved  but  once  a  year,  or 
once  a  month,  the  execution  of  the  thing 
would  be  hardly  worth  naming  ;  but  this 
is  a  piece  of  work  that  must  be  done  once 
every  day  ;  and,  as  it  may  cost  only  about 
five  minutes  of  time,  and  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  made  to  cost  thirty ,  or  even 
fifty  minutes  ;  and,  as  only  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes  make  about  a  fifty-eighth  part  of 
the  hours  of  our  average  daylight ;  this 
is  a  matter  of  real  importance.  I  once 
heard  Sir  John  Sinclair  ask  Mr.  Coch¬ 
rane  Johnstone,  whether  he  meant  to  have 
a  son  of  his,  (then  a  little  boy,)  taught 
Latin  ?- — ‘  No,’  said  Mr.  Johnstone,  c  but 
I  mean  to  do  something  a  great  deal  better 
for  him.’ — c  What  is  that  ?’  said  Sir  John. 
— f  Why,’  said  the  other,  e  teach  him  to 
shave  with  cold  water ,  and  without  a 
glass*  Which,  I  dare  say,  he  did  ;  and 
for  which  benefit,  I  am  sure,  that  son  has 
had  good  reason  to  be  grateful.” 


IGNORANCE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Great  and  learned  men,  saith  Pliny, 
that  were  greater  proficients  in  the  study 
of  natural  causes  than  others,  feared  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  great  luminaries,  or 
that  some  mischiefs  would  befal  them  in 
their  eclipses.  Pindarus  and  Stesichorus 
were  subject  to  this  dread,  and  ascribed 
the  falling  of  their  lights  to  fascination. 

HOI, ID  AYS  , 

Were  much  encouraged  by  the  clergy, 
with  the  view  of  adding  to  their  wealth 
by  new  oblations.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Saturday  afternoon  being  the 
Sunday  eve,  was  devoted  to  prayer,  and 
people  were  assembled  by  tolling  a  bell 
• — hence  originated  the  half-holidayr  of 
schools  on  this  day. 
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THB  NAMING  OF  SWORDS. 

In  former  times  it  was  a  practice  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  give  names  to  swords. 
In  the  Orlando  Furioso,  b,  2,  we  find  the 
following  lines. 

The  sword  Fusberta,  rushing  from  on  high. 
Pierc’d  the  tough  plates  ;  the  soundiug  woods 
reply. 

Joyosa  is  the  name  of  Charlemagne’s 
sword  in  Aspramonte.  Chrysaor  is  the 
name  of  Arthegal’s  sword,  in  Spenser; 
Caliburn,  of  King  Arthur’s,  in  the  romance 
of  that  name  ;  Ascalon,  of  St.  George’s, 
in  the  Seven  Champions;  Franchera,  of 
Agrican’s,  in  Boyardo  ;  and  in  Ariosto, 
besides  Fusberta,  we  have  Rogero’s  Bali- 
sarda,  and  Orlando’s  Durindana.  In 
Spenser,  Arthur’s  sword  is  called  Mor- 
dure  ;  his  shield  or  banner,  Pridwin  ; 
and  his  spear.  Roan,  by  the  Romance 
writers. 

I.AUREL. 

The  butchers  of  Geneva  have  a  singu¬ 
lar  mode  of  preventing  flies  from  attacking 
the  meat  in  their  shops.  They  rub  the 
walls  and  boards  upon  which  the  meat  is 
placed  with  the  essential  oil  of  laurel,  the 
smell  of  which  keeps  away  this  trouble¬ 
some  insect.  Lit.  Gaz. 


Cugtomg  of  ^an'oug 
CouHtm.s. 

RELIGIOUS  FESTIVAL  OBSERVED  BY  THE 
MESSINESE, 

The  people  of  Messina  are  very  devout, 
and  being  fond  of  religious  ceremonies, 
the  church  festivals  are  productive  of  in¬ 
numerable  sacred  processions,  full  of  pa¬ 
geantry  and  pagan-like  pomp.  The  most 
popular  is  the  festival  of  the  Assumption, 
the  celebration  of  which  has  been,  for 
some  years,  remitted  from  its  usual  period 
to  the  month  of  August,  and  it  is  now 
called  the  Festa  del  Barra,  from  the  gor¬ 
geous  machine  of  that  name,  which,  like 
the  car  of  Santa  Rosalia,  atPalerma,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
puppet. 

It  stands  between  forty  and  fifty  feet 
high,  embellished  with  angels,  clouds, 
cherubims,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects, 
grouped  up  to  tipify  the.  assumption  of  the 
Virgin  ;  all  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
blasphemous  incorporation  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  human  form,  holding  forth  a  taw¬ 
drily  decorated  female  figure,  intended  to 
represent  the  soul  of  the  Virgin.  The 
parts  which  form  the  centre,  namely,  a 
bright  radiated  sun,  and  blue  globe,  stud¬ 
ded  with  golden  stars,  are  kept  in  motion 
by  revolving  machinery,  as  the  proces¬ 


sion  moves  along  the  streets  ;  whilst,  on 
the  platform  of  the  base,  the  apostles  aie 
personated  by  twelve  Messinese  children, 
surrounded  by  a  choir  chaunting  hymns 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin.  A  band  of 
music,  with  religious  as  well  as  military 
banners,  precedes  this  holy  pageant,  ac¬ 
companied  by  all  the  constituted  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  city,  in  full  costume,  follow¬ 
ed  by  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Messina.  The  celebration  of  this  fete 
lasts  three  days,  during  which  other  pub¬ 
lic  processions  and  exhibitions  take  place, 
commemorative  of  several  auspicious 
events  in  the  history  of  Messina,  namely, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  ;  the  arrival 
of  corn  during  an  alarming  period  of  fa¬ 
mine,  See. 


^irntrottaua. 


CARDINAL  ROHAN, 

The  Dauphin,  father  of  Louis  XVL, 
said  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan, — tf  He  is 
a  respectable  prelate,  a  very  affable  no¬ 
bleman,  and  a  well-made  man.’’ 


BARGAINING. 

A  countryman  in  one  of  the  Western 
States,  with  a  load  of  meal,  drove  up  to  a 
lady’s  door,  when  the  following  brief  con¬ 
versation  took  place  c‘  Do  you  want  to 
buy  any  meal?” — What  do  you  ask 
for  a  bushel  ?” — “  Ten  cents,  ma’am, 
prime  Oh  l  I  can  get  it  for  a  pip.” — 
(In  a  despairing  voice,)  e<  Dear  Lady  ! 
will  you  take  a  bushel  for  nothing 
<f  Is  it  sifted  V*  American  Paper. 


henry  v. 

Lloyd,  in  his  State  Worthies,  speaking 
of  the  hero  of  Azincour,  says,  (i  that  he 
had  a  virtue  of  Caesar  in  him  that  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  wanted,  and  that  was 
sobriety,  he  would  not  be  overtaken  in 
drink  ;  and  a  virtue  of  Alexander  that 
Caesar  wanted,  and  that  was,  he  despised 
flatterers,  and  abominated  liars.” 


the  acts  of  the  apostles. 

An  ignorant  Judge,  hearing  a  coun¬ 
sellor  cite  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  asked 
him  what  these  acts  were  ?  The  coun¬ 
sellor  answered — “  They  are  acts  which 
passed  in  the  parliament  of  Jerusalem.” 


VOLTAIRE 

Having  lampooned  a  nobleman,  was  caned 
by  him  for  his  licentious  wit,  when  on 
applying  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 
Regent,  and  begging  him  to  do  him  jus¬ 
tice,  the  Duke  replied  with  a  smile,  <f  Sir, 
it  has  been  done  already.” 
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date. 
July  8j 


9 


-  10 

-  11 

-  12 

—  13 

-  14 
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DAYS. 
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DIARY. 


m. 


8t  Procopius, 
a.d .  303. 

High  Water, 

13m  aft.  7  mor 
34 - -7  aft. 


DATE. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


July  8 


rhurs  St.  Ephrem 

Moon’s  I  st  Quar 
3ltn  aft.  6  morn. 


Frid. 


Sat. 


'•SUN. 

Mon 

Tues. 


Sts.  Rufina  and 
Secunda  m.  A  d 
257. 

Sun  ris  51m  aft  3 
set  8 - -  8 

St.  James  of  Ni- 
sib  is. 

High  Water, 

6m  after  10  mor 
44 -  10  aft 


4  Sun*  aft  Trin 
less  forthe  day 

12  c.  Sam  mor. 

13  — -  even 

St.  Rennet. 

St.  Anaclelus  P 
m.  a.d.  107. 
High  Water, 

Oh  0m  mor. 
— 32m  after. 
St.  Camiilus,  d. 

a.d.  1614. 

Sun  ris  55m  aft  M 
sets  4 - 8 
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1533. — Expired  on  this  day  at  Ferrara,  the  famed 
Italian  poet,  Lewis  Ariosto,  author  of  the 
‘  Orlando  Furioso.’  The  chief  merit  of  Ariosto’s 
Orlando,  which  was  written  by  starts,  but 
with  great  perseverance,  and  amidst  various 
interruptions  and  difficulties,  is,  the  wildness  of 
its  invention,  the  mixture  of  serious  and  comic 
it  contains,  and  the  variety  of  excellent  scenery 
with  which  it  abounds.  Along  with  Dante’s  Co¬ 
media  Divina,  and  Tasso’s  Gerusalemme  Libe- 
rata,  the  Orlando  is  the  first  poem  in  the  Kalian 
tongue.  Ariosto  was  also  a  dramatist  of  consider¬ 
able  excellence;  his  comedies  were  so  much  admi  - 
red  by  his  liberal  patron  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  that 
he  built  a  stage  in  his  castle  that  he  might  have 
them  played  before  him  ;  and  enabled  our  poet  to 
build  a  house  at  Ferrara  with  a  pleasant  garden, 
where  he  composed  his  poems.  Upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  Ariosto,  being  asked  why  he  did  not  build  a 
more  magnificent  dwelling,  since  he  had  given 
such  brilliant  descriptions  of  splendid  palaces  and 
fountains,  in  his  Orlando,  he  replied,  4  that  words 
were  put  together  with  less  expense  than  stones.’ 

Our  saint,  who  was  oneofthe  fathers  of  the  church, 
died  at  Edessa  in  Syria,  in  378,  at  a  very  advanc¬ 
ed  age,  honoured  by  all  ranks  of  men  for  his 
learning  and  humility. 

1329. — Died  on  this  day,  King  Robert  Bruce,  tst. 
55,  the  restorer  of  Scottish  monarchy.  In  his  last 
moments,  he  entreated  his  brave  companion  in 
arms,  the  gallant  Douglas,  to  carry  his  heart  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  ;  which  place  he  did 
not  live  to  reach  with,  his  precious  charge  ;  for, 
travelling  with  his  retinueof  knights  and  esquires, 
on  his  way  through  Spain,  he  volunteered  his 
services  to  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  whom  he  found 
close  pressed  by  the  Moors.  Fighting  for  this 
monarch,  and  finding  the  enemy  gaining  ground 
upon  them  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he  darted  the 
casket  containing  the  heart  of  his  heroic  friend 
amongst  the  enemy,  crying  4  Go  forward  as  thou 
wert  wont ! — Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die  1’ 
Though  he  fought  desperately,  the  Moors  con¬ 
quered,  and  Douglas  and  his  brave  companions 
fell  beneath  the  swords  of  the  victors.  The 
heart  of  Bruce  was  afterwards  redeemed;  and 
buried  at  Melross  in  Scotland. 

1212. — A  dreadful  fire  happened,  says  Stowe,  on 
this  day,  at  London  Bridge  ;  which,  by  a  singu¬ 
lar,  though  most  disastrous  dispensation,  occurr¬ 
ing  at  both  ends  of  the  structure,  then  closely 
covered  with  houses,  caused  the  death  of  above 
3000  persons. 

This  saint  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
8tantius  a.d.  350, 

1182.— Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
the  rebellious  son  of  Henry  II.  The  ingratitude 
of  this  prince  to  his  royal  father  was  of  the  worst 
nature,  he  having  twice  or  thrice  attempted  his 
life.  History  states,  he  died  penitent,  with  the 
mo8t  afflicting  marks  of  contrition;  stretched  on 
aheap  of  ashes,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck. 
Our  saint,  who  was  a  native  of  Florence,  founded  a 
monastery  according  to  the  primitive  austere 
rules  of  St.  Bennet,  in  1070.  He  died  jet  74. 
1793. — On  this  day  is  recorded  the  assassination 
of  the  French  deputy,  Marat,  at  Paris,  by  Char¬ 
lotte  Corde,  for  which  crime  she  suffered  death, 
she  met  her  fate  heroically,  exclaiming,  “  ’Tis 
guilt  makes  shame,  and  not  the  scaffold.” 

1824.— On  this  day  the  Metropolis  was  visited  by 
a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
By  the  mails  the  next  morning,  it  appeared  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  awful  storms  ever 
remembered  in  England. 


See  page  437* 
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THE  METEMPSYCHOSIS.* 

In  the  petty  kingdom  of  Tse,  under  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  emperors 
of  China,  lived  a  person  named  Urh-sun- 
hwang,  implying  ear  descendant  (or  tra¬ 
ditionary  issue)  of  the  great  Hwang,  who 
flourished  upwards  of  2,000  years  before, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  descent, 
or  avatar,  as  the  Hindus  call  it,  of  Fuh- 
he,  the  illustrious  antediluvian  ruler  of 
China. 

Urh-sun-hwang  possessed  other  claims 
to  respect  besides'  those  he  derived  from 
his  pedigree :  he  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  personages  in  the  state  where  he 
lived.  At  the  examination  which  he 
passed  previous  to  taking  office  (for  ne 
was  chief  of  one  of  the  boards  of  govern¬ 
ment),  he  manifested  such  amazing  acute¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  power  of  memory,  that 
the  examiners  were  petrified  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  great 
Kung-foo-tsze,  who  was  then  living,  sent 
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one  of  his  disciples  to  congratulate  him 
and  to  desire  an  interview.  He  had  passed 
through  various  departments,  but  had  re¬ 
signed  all  fatiguing  employments,  retaining 
only  the  honorary  post  of  ‘f  keeper  of  the 
secret  books  of  the  state,”  when  (in  ac¬ 
cordance  vvith  his  earnest  petitions  pre¬ 
sented  at  almost  every  shrine  within  the 
state)  he  was  blessed  with  a  son  : — I  was 
that  individual. 

Previous  to  my  birth,  my  mother  had 
seen,  or  had  fancied  she  saw,  three 
dragons  enter  her  bedchamber,  which, 
after  performing  sundry  evolutions  round 
her  couch,  placed  themselves  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  attention  and  watchfulness.  This 
was  repeated  every  subsequent  night  till 
the  period  of  her  delivery.  To  this  inci¬ 
dent  I  was  indebted  for  my  name,  which 
was  San- lung-sing,  or  “  three  watchful 
dragons though  my  parents  and  com¬ 
panions  usually  called  me,  for  brevity  s 
sake,  Lung,  corresponding  with  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver, 
Draco,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  affection, 
and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-countrymen  «. 
an  event  which  was  never  likely  to  happen 
to  me. 
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As  r  grew  up,  the  philosophy  of  Rung, 
or  Confucius,  as  he  is  named  in  European 
countries,  was  rapidly  gaining-  ground. 
The  basis  of  this  philosophy  is  founded 
upon  the  following  theory;  natural  af¬ 
fection  is  supposed  to  be  a  certain,  in¬ 
variable,  instinctive  principle,  implanted 
by  nature,  and  residing  in  every  breast, 
the  effects  of  which,  if  the  principle  be 
properly  developed,  will  reach  the  exact 
observance  of  the  relative  duties  of  parent 
and  offspring  :  submission  and  respect  on 
ttm  one  hand,  and  control  tempered  with 
^•“^ction  on  the  other.  This  principle, 
which  nature,  it  was  said,  had  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  families,  and  thereby  origi¬ 
nated  a  species  of  government,  it  was  the 
design  of  the  philosopher  to  carry  info  state 
affairs ;  and  by  placing  the  ruler  in  the 
fight  of  a  parent,  and  considering  his  sub¬ 
jects  as  his  children,  he  hoped  to  introduce  a 
reciprocal  feeling  in  monarch  and  people, 
analogous  to  that  which  reigns  in  a  well- 
ordered  family,  which,  not  only  presented 
a  picture  of  real  happiness,  but  offered  a 
powerful  means  of  mutual  defence  :  for,  as 
the  She-king  says,  «  an  extensive  kindred 
or  family  is,  as  it  were,  a  walled  city,” 


Of  the  mysterious  connexion  between 
parents  and  children,  the  following  anec= 
dote  is  related  amongst  the  Chinese  ; — a 
disciple  and  contemporary  of  Confucius, 
named  Tsang-tsze  (who  is  reported  to 
have  repudiated  his  wife  because  she  gave 
his  mother  a  pear  which  was  not  boiled 
enough,  and  who  is  the  author  of  the 
axiom,  ee  a  man’s  body  is  the  body  of  his 
parents  descended  to  him,*’)  was  once  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fields,  when  a  friend  called 
at  his  house.  His  mother,  anxious  for 
his  return,  bit  her  finger  sharply ;  Tsang- 
tsze  felt  the  pain,  hastened  home,  and 
found  that  the  sympathy  between  a  duti¬ 
ful  son  and  an  affectionate  parent  is  so 
strong,  that  they  are  actually  sensible 
sometimes  of  each  other’s  bodily  suffer¬ 
ings. 

The  new  doctrine  of  the  unbounded 
reverence  owing  to  parents,  and  the  ana¬ 
logous  respect  implicitly  due  to  all  placed 
in  authority,  who  are  thereby  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  standing  in  loco  parentum ,  was 
very  unpalatable  to  many  individuals  in 
our  part  of  the  empire,  and  especially  to 
me,  a  wild,  restless,  high-spirited  lad,  the 
object  of  both  my  parents'  doting  fond- 
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ness,  who  saw  nothing  in.  me  to  reprove. 
In  conjunction  with  several  other  young 
men,  I  determined  to  withstand  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Confucian  doctrines,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  innovations.  In 
order  to  give  a  practical  evidence  of  our 
opposition,  we  refrained  from  paying  the 
usual  mark  of  respect  to  one  of  the  kew 
kings,  or  great  officers  of  the  empire, 
who  happened  to  come  to  our  city  on 
state  business  ;  for  which  neglect  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  eongratu- 
iations  of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  and 
forty-two  strokes  of  the  bamboo  each 
from  the  attendants  of  the  great  officer. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  underwent  the 
punishment,  which,  I  confess,  tended 
much  to  develope  that  te ,  or  innate  prin¬ 
ciple  of  filial  affection,  which  our  philo¬ 
sopher  assumed  as  the  basis  of  his  theory 
of  moral  government. 

So  long  as  the  smart  of  the  infliction 
remained,  I  was  dutiful  to  my  parents, 
respectful  to  my  superiors,  being  apt 
rather  to  run  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
and  bruise  my  head  against  the  ground, 
or  bend  the  back,  to  any  subordinate 
officer  who  was  clothed  with  the  ta-pan- 
tsze,  or  power  of  applying  the  bamboo. 

After  a  time,  however,  I  grew  less 
prone  to  obey  this  servile  impulse,  and 
recurred  to  ray  old  habit  of  independence, 
making  no  scruple  of  asserting  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  the  te,  which  was  a 
mere  artifice  invented  by  Kung-foo-tsze, 
an  artful  man,  who  by  this  means  wanted 
to  obtain  the  empire  for  himself.  Upon 
considering  one  of  his  maxims,  44  that 
those  who  are  dutiful  to  their  parents  and 
brothers  never  wish  to  offend  their  supe¬ 
riors  ;  and  those  who  dislike  their  superiors 
are  never  found  to  be  rebels I  adopted 
the  conclusion  which  I  conceived  to  result 
necessarily  from  my  denial  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  the  maxim  was  built, 
namely,  that  I  ought  to  be  a  rebel.  Per¬ 
haps  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  reduce 
my  theory  into  practice,  had  not  an  event 
occurred,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  my 
thoughts. 

I  went  upon  a  certain  occasion  to  a 
beautiful  wood,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  where  I  resided,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  young  friend,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  worshipping  44  the  six  objects;” 
these  were  the  four  seasons,  cold  and  fire 
— the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  water. 
In  our  walks  through  the  wood,  we  per¬ 
ceived  a  leaf  of  paper  fluttering  upon  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  to  which  it  was  fastened 
by  a  thread  of  pearl-coloured  silk.  Upon 
examining  it,  we  found  a  copy  of  verses 
written  thereon,  as  follows  : 

Who  will  any  longer  prize  the  blossom  of  the 
peach  ? 
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Who  will  admire  the  seven  sisters  of  the  rose  ? 
The  keuh-hwa*  eclipses  them  all ; 

It  is  the  queen  of  the  flowers  of  the  garden. 

We  both  agreed  that  this  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  young  damsel,  who  had 
contrived  to  visit  this  wood,  and  thus  en¬ 
deavoured  to  display  her  poetical  talents. 
We  removed  the  verses,  and  placed  in 
their  stead  the  following  : 

The  keuh-hwa  is  indeed  the  queen  of  the 
garden ; 

The  peach,  the  lily,  and  the  rose  are  not  com¬ 
parable  to  it; 

Then  let  its  blossom  be  no  longer  concealed. 

Next  day,  we  returned  early  to  the 
place,  in  order  to  observe  if  any  person 
carr.e  thither.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
hours,  two  females  came  tottering  to  the 
spot;  one  of  them  with  an  evident  tremor 
advanced  to  the  tree,  and  perceiving  the 
substitution  which  had  been  made,  uttered 
a  cry,  and  snatching  the  paper  containing 
the  verses  we  had  placed  there,  hurried 
away,  followed  by  my  companion  and  me. 
We  watched  them  into  a  garden  which 
adjoined  the  wood  ;  and  upon  inquiry  we 
found  that  the  youngest  of  the  two  was  a 
daughter  of  an  old  general,  who  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  public  employment.  The 
little  opportunity  we  had  for  observing 
the  young  lady  confirmed  us  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  she  was  extremely  beautiful ; 
and  mutual  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  ill- 
will  began  to  manifest  themselves  between 
us.  My  companion  plainly  told  me  that 
he  was  charmed  with  the  fair  poetess,  and 
should  seek  to  secure  her  to  him  for  a 
wife.  I  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  re¬ 
solved  to  set  about  counteracting  his  pro¬ 
ject,  and  endeavouring  to  gain  the  lady 
myself. 

I  acquainted  my  father  with  my  wish 
to  marry,  and  told  him  the  object  1  bad 
fixed  upon.  Accordingly^,  a  go-between 
was  employed  to  negociate  the  match,  and 
the  expedition  I  used  was  so  great,  that  I 
had  the  start  of  my  rival  in  the  application 
to  the  old  general,  the  father  of  my  anti¬ 
cipated  wife.  He  was  very  compliant, 
and  a  day  was  fixed  for  his  answer,  and 
for  the  transmission  of  a  present  to  the 
lady  from  me  as  her  accepted  suitor. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  my  compe¬ 
titor  had  contrived,  by  means  of  a  very 
active  and  dexterous  go-between,  to  re¬ 
present  to  the  general,  that  although  my 
family  was  respectable,  and  descended 
from  an  ancient  stock,  yet  I  was  a  licen¬ 
tious  character,  a  despiser  of  the  great 
Kung,  a  professed  disbeliever  in  the  te, 
and  moreover,  that  I  had  joined  a  secret 
band  of  enemies  to  the  state,  who  are  called 
Tsih,  or  rebel-banditti.  This  last  state¬ 
ment  shocked  the  old  soldier  more  than 
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asiy  of  the  others  ;  for  though  he  did  not 
care  to  be  a  champion  of  the  te ,  he  was 
loyal  to  his  king,  and  would  have 
marched  many  hundred  le  to  fight  a  body 

of  rebels. 

When  my  go-between  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  therefore,  Tsee-too-sze,  or  ge¬ 
neral,  had  changed  his  mind,  and  did  not 
wish  master  Lung  to  be  his  son-in-law. 
My  father  and  myself  were  almost  equally 
exasperated  at  this  disappointment.  As 
the  causes  of  our  exasperation  were  dif¬ 
ferent,  so  were  the  expedients  we  em¬ 
ployed  to  gratify  our  resentment  and  the 
individuals  upon  whom  wve  resolved  to 
wreak  it.  He  set  about  attacking  the  old 
general  at  court ;  but  as  the  latter  held  no 
employment  which  could  be  taken  from 
him,  and  had  so  well  established  his  cha¬ 
racter  for  bravery  and  loyalty  in  early 
life,  that  he  could  not  be  suspected  of  trea¬ 
son  at  the  close  of  it,  my  father’s  efforts  to 
punish  him  were  fruitless.  I  selected  my 
rival  as  the  object  of  my  revenge  ;  for  I 
did  not  doubt  that  my  mortification  arose 
from  his  representation  ;  and  this  was  the 
course  I  pursued. 

1  sought  out  with  eagerness  some  poor, 
abject  wretch,  to  whom  existence  was 
almost  a  burthen,  by  reason  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  he  found  in  supporting  it;  to  whom 

1  proposed  that  he  should  charge  my  rival 
with  the  very  crime  he  had  (as  I  conclud¬ 
ed)  imputed  to  me.  I  directed  him  to  refer 
the  authorities,  to  whom  he  should  divulge 
the  story,  to  me,  as  a  person  who  could 
confirm  it;  and  I  promised  him  a  large  sum 
of  money,  if  he  could  so  plausibly  manage 
the  affair  as  to  induce  the  board  to  whom 
he  should  give  information,  to  subject  my 
rival  to  the  torture. 

This  agent  carried  the  suggestion  into 
immediate  execution.  My  enemy  was 
arrested,  and  upon  my  testifying  that  he 
had  held  some  conversation  with  me  of  a 
traitorous  nature,  (which  was  the  fact, 
though  I  had  been  the  promoter  of  it,)  he 
was  subjected  to  severe  torture  to  compel 
a  confession.  His  fortitude  sunk  under  the 
trial ;  he  acknowledged  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty,  was  released  from  the 
rack,  and  decapitated. 

On  the  death  of  my  rival,  I  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  old 
general,  and  to  renew  the  marriage-treaty  ; 
but  all  my  exertions  were  met  with  cool¬ 
ness,  nay,  with  disgust. 

I  had  now  tasted  the  sweets  of  revenge, 
and  longed  to  include  this  old  soldier  in 
the  number  of  its  victims.  With  this  view 

2  made  use  of  every  expedient  to  create 
enemies  against  him,  at  the  court,  and 
amongst  his  neighbours,  but  I  failed  to 
produce  any  impression  upon  a  man  who 
lived  quite  secluded  from  public  life. 


Thus  baulked,  I  came  to  the  determination 
of  assassinating  him  with  my  own  hand. 

I  should  remark  that  my  obstinate  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  te  doctrine  had  so  biassed 
and  warped  my  mind,  that  I  began  to  be 
possessed  with  a  notion  which  has,  l  be¬ 
lieve,  been  gravely  maintained  by  some 
western  philosophers,  that  mankind  are 
naturally  in  a  state  of  war  with  each  other. 
Certain  it  is,  that  I  began  to  look  upon 
every  one  who  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
project  of  mine  with  similar  feelings  to 
those  with  which  we  regard  serpents  and 
noxious  reptiles,  which  we  kill  with¬ 
out  scruple.  In  short,  I  considered  that 
there  was  a  certain  delusion  kept  up  in 
the  world,  by  means  of  the  simplicity  of 
one  part  of  mankind  and  the  artilice  of 
another,  whereby  the  former  are  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  latter. 

I  have,  in  my  subsequent  reflections 
on  this  portion  of  my  existence,  medi¬ 
tated  upon  the  principles  of  the  Chinese 
theory  of  morals,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  such  notions  should  be  engendered 
in  the  mind  as  those  I  have  described, 
or  that  vicious  propensities  of  all  kinds 
should  spring  up  and  luxuriate  there, 
seeing  that  no  adequate  motive  is  sug¬ 
gested  to  a  Chinese  to  pursue  a  virtuous 
course  of  conduct.  Whether  vice  be 
innate  or  adventitious,  a  question  which 
has  divided  the  philosophers  of  China, 
the  result  will  be  almost  the  same,  seeing 
the  proneness  of  our  nature  to  adopt  and 
pursue  what  is  vicious,  if  we  have  no 
motive  to  choose  the  contrary.  Now 
there  is  really  no  motive  whatever  in 
the  system  of  faith  founded  on  the  “  sa¬ 
cred  books,”  which  are  the  repositories 
of  the  popular  religion  of  China,  to  in¬ 
duce  a  person,  especially  unconnected 
with  government,  to  practice  virtue  ra¬ 
ther  than  vice.  It  is  inculcated  as  a 
duty,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  lives  for  a  parent  or  a  ruler, 
but  no  ill-consequence  is  supposed  lo 
spring  from  the  omission.  There  is  no 
“hereafter”  in  the  popular  code,  no  su¬ 
preme  deity,  who  has  prepared  a  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  for  those 
who  obey  or  disregard  the  injunctions 
in  “  the  books.”  The  virtues  of  rulers 
are,  indeed,  supposed  to  be  the  means 
whereby  the  happiness  of  a  people  is 
promoted  ;  and  if  a  dearth  or  drought 
takes  place,  the  cause  is  attributed  to 
some  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
or  his  ministers. 

Is  it  lo  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  an 
individual,  who  had  been  led,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  to  perceive  this  great  and 
palpable  error  in  the  popular  theory  of 
morals,  who  saw  that  there  was  no  con¬ 
sideration  offered  to  make  him  choose 
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what  was  called  virtue  in  preference  to 
what  was  called  vice,  but  this,  namely, 
that  he  would  gratify  his  superiors,  in 
other  words,  lend  himself  to  support 
their  interested  knavery,  whilst  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  all  the  enjoyments  attending  a  full 
gratification  of  every  passion  that  prompt¬ 
ed  him  ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  l  say, 
that  such  a  person  should  come  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  ? 

With  some  difficulty,  after  disguising 
myself,  I  procured  an  entrance,  secretly, 
into  the  garden  of  the  old  general.  There 
I  waited  for  several  hours  ;  till,  at  length, 
I  perceived  him  advancing  towards  an 
alcove  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  He 
there  sat  down,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
Without  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
apprehension  lest  he  should  awake  before 
I  had  completed  the  deed,  I  emerged  from 
my  place  of  concealment,  and  with  a 
sharpe  knife,  soon  rid  myself  of  another 
obstacle  to  my  wishes,  and  effected  my 
escape  from  the  spot  unperceived. 

To  be  continued. 


SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

The  name  of  Davy  has  been  written  by 
philosophy  on  the  tablets  of  immortality, 
— and  death  has  lately  placed  it  amongst 
the  titles  of  the  sons  of  science  which  adorn 
the  head- roll  of  the  grave.  There  is  a 
mingled  feeling  of  pleasure  and  regret  in 
tracing  the  path  of  him  who  opened  a  new 
channel  to  the  stores  of  chemistry — who 
acted  as  a  pioneer,  and  cleared  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  opposed  (he  advance 
of  the  bands  of  genius — and  who  encour¬ 
aged,  by  his  own  example,  the  humblest 
votary  to  attack  the  barriers  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  obstruct  his  way. 

Penzance,  the  most  westerly  town  in 
Cornwall,  claims  the  honour  of  being  the 
birth-place  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ;  and 
the  parish  church  of  Ludgvan,in  the  same 
district,  contains  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors. 
His  early  days  were  not  marked  by  that 
precocity  of  talent  which  is  frequently 
blighted  by  the  first  winds  of  adversity  ; 
but  he  rose  progressively  like  a  planet 
from  its  aphelion,  and  at  length  appeared 
the  brightest  luminary  in  the  chemic  sys¬ 
tem. 

When  at  school,  a  superiority  of  mind 
gave  him  a  pre-eminence  over  those  whose 
age  far  exceeded  his  own.  To  him  the 
rudimental  lessons  were  not  a  task,  and 
the  slender  supplies  of  the  count.ry  school¬ 
master  could  not  satisfy  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  actuated  the  growing 
tyro. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  ex¬ 


perimental  turn  which  was  given  to  the 
mind  of  the  young  chemist,  owes  its  birth 
to  a  near  relative,  whose  extensive  me¬ 
chanical  abilities,  although  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  his  townsmen,  have  not  met  with 
that  reward  from  the  public  which  is  due 
to  many  of  his  inventions.  Often  has 
Humphrey,  in  his  boyhood,  entered  into 
hypothetical  discussions  with  his  aged 
relation,  who  encouraged  his  spirit  of 
enquiry  and  speculation,  and  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  his  strong  imagination 
down  to  the  rules  of  mathematical  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  immediate  application  of 
acknowledged  axioms,  or  by  a  course  of 
direct  experiments.  The  love  of  specu¬ 
lation  on  philosophic  subjects  followed  Sir 
Humphrey  to  his  latest  days,  but  the  in¬ 
ductive  method  he  was  taught  in  his  youth 
restrained  his  fancy  within  the  bounds  of 
reason. 

His  friends  speak  highly  of  his  early 
poetic  talents,  and,  had  not  the  more 
noble  field  of  chemistry  induced  him  to 
forsake  the  bowers  of  poetry,  no  doubt 
remains  that  the  bardic  wreath  would 
have  adorned  his  brows.  The  following 
lines,  which  are  often  quoted  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  that  singularly  picturesque  spot, 
St.  Michael’s  Mount,  are  extracted  from 
a  poem  which  he  published  at  an  early 
age,  entitled,  “  The  Mount’s  Bay,”  will 
I  think,  show  that  he  was  not  deficient  in 
the  powers  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Majestic  Michael  rises,  he  whose  brow 
is  crown’d  with  castles,  and  whose  rocky  sides 
Are  clad  with  dusky  ivy  ;  he  whose  base, 

Bent  by  the  storm  of  ages,  stands  uamov’d, 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  things-— the  change  of 
time. 

That  base,  encircled  by  the  azure  waves. 

Was  once  with  verdure  clad  ;  the  tow’ring 
oaks, 

Whose  awful  shades  among  the  Druid  stray’d, 
To  cut  the  hallowed  Misletoe,  and  hold 
High  converse  with  their  Gods. 

Daring  his  apprenticeship,  which  was 
served  with  Mr.  Borlase,  a  skilful  surgeon 
practising  at  Penzance,  Mr.  Davy  entered 
boldly  on  the  scene  in  which  he  had  dis¬ 
played  so  much  profundity.  His  first 
experiments  were  on  the  Chloride  of  Pot¬ 
ash,  and  the  other  detonating  powders  ; 
which  were  followed  up  by  his  researches 
into  the  action  of  sea-weed  upon  the  air 
contained  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  friction  of  two 
spheres  of  ice.  At  this  period,  Mr.  Davies 
Giddy,  (now  Gilbert,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,)  took  notice  of  the  young 
chemist.  Watt  became  the  inmate  of  his 
mother’s  house,  and  a  correspondence  com¬ 
menced  between  him  and  Dr.  Beddoes  of 
Bristol.  These  were  the  great  landmarks 
from  which  Davy  must  date  his  success¬ 
ful  journey  in  the  paths  of  science. 
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His  valuable  treatise  on  Heat  and  Light 
introduced  him  to  the  world,  and  from 
that  time  he  appears  boldly  encountering 
and  explaining  away  the  difficulties  which 
had  oppressed  all  succeeding  chemists. 
His  theory  of  Chlorine,  or  Oxymuriatic 
Acid,  and  his  experiments  on  the  earths, 
(Magnesia,  Lime,  &c.,)  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  their  metallic  constitution, 
form  an  era  in  chemical  philosophy. 
These,  and  many  other  astonishing  re¬ 
searches,  introduced  Mr.  Davy  to  that 
mighty  patron  of  genius,  Napoleon,  who 
rewarded  him  with  a  medal,  and  allowed 
him  to  travel  through  France  in  the  height 
of  the  war — a  privilege  granted  by  that 
monarch  to  no  other  Englishman  ; — and, 
about  the  same  period,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  His  Royal 
High  ness  the  Prince  Regent. 

These  labours  alone  would  have  handed 
the  name  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  down 
to  the  remotest  age— but  he  has  bound  the 
world  to  him  in  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
humanity  will  be  proud  to  pay.  In  the 
year  1814,  a  course  of  experiments  on  the 
combustion  of  gases  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  valuable  Safety  Lamp,*  by  means 
of  which  the  miner  works  in  his  solitude 
without  fear  of  the  Mephitic  Acid  or  Fire 
Damp,  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
which  was  formerly  the  terror  and  de¬ 
stroyer  of  the  lives  of  numberless  indivi¬ 
duals,  on  whose  laborious  exertions  in  the 
remote  depths  of  the  mine  (from  which 
escape  was  impossible)  wives  and  families 
were  dependent.  In  1820,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  succeeded  in  unrolling  many  of  the 
Herculaneum  manuscripts.  In  1820,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society, 
in  which  he  continued  for  nearly  eight 
years,  and  resigned  only  on  account  of  the 
enervated  state  of  his  health.  On  the 
29th  of  May,  1829,  at  Geneva,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy  finished  the  work  that  was 
set  before  him,”  and  his  talented  widow, 
affectionate  brother,  and  scientific  friends, 
shed  the  farewell  tear  on  the  grave  of  the 
“  Brightest  gem  that  ever  genius  lost 
From  her  tiara.” 

Scheele  is  perhaps  the  only  chemist  who 
will,  under  all  circumstances,  bear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  The 
unfortunate  Lavoisier,  who  bled" beneath 

*  We  have  heard  an  anecdote  touching  the 
Invention  or  discovery  of  this  Safety  Lamp, 
which  we  shall  give  herewith,  and  leave  for 
the  reader’s  own  comment.  Sir  Humphrey, 
calling  one  day  on  an  ingenious  Mathematical 
Instrument  Maker,  and  entering  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  him,  mentioned  his  great  desire  to 
invent  a  lamp  which  might  be  used  with  safety 
by  the  miner  in  his  perilous  labour.  “  Is  that 
all  1”  said  the  man,  taking  up  a  wire  gauze 
seive,  “  then  here  it  is.”  He  placed  it  over  a 
lamp  which  was  burning  at  the  time,  and  at 
once  conveyed  to  Sir  Humphrey  the  idea  of  his 
^.valuable  lamp.  Ed, 


the  guillotine  of  the  sanguinary  Robes¬ 
pierre,  might  have  equalled  him  in  point 
of  scientific  knowledge ;  but  he  had  a 
princely  fortune,  which  smoothed  the  rug¬ 
ged  paths,  Scheele  and  Davy  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  Scheele  spent  his  early  days  with 
a  harsh  and  severe  apothecary,  who  laid 
an  injunction  on  the  experiments  of  his 
pupil,  who  nevertheless  gave  up  many 
hours  of  the  night  to  those  researches  which 
astonished  the  world.  f‘  Air  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  element  in  the  system  of  ancient 
philosophy  ;  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
results  of  modern  chemistry,  is  the  disco¬ 
very  of  its  composition,  which  we  owe  to 
Scheele.”  And  Sir  H.  Davy,  although 
of  respectable  connections,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  course  had  not  the  means 
whereby  to  procure  apparatus  necessary 
for  his  experiments — it  was  then,  that  the 
mechanic  lessons  of  his  relative  became  of 
incalculable  service  to  him. 

As  every  thing  relating  to  so  great  a 
man  must  be  interesting,  I  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Table  Talk,  which  I  have  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  note  book  of  a  near  relation 
to  the  departed. 

ee  Mr.  Davy,  in  the  height  of  argu¬ 
ment,  asserted  his  doubts  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  matter, f  which  gave  rise  to  the 
following  conversation  : — ■ 

Mr.  Davy. — Matter  has  existence  only 
in  our  minds  ;  when  we  cease  to  think  of 
an  object,  it  must  necessarily  cease  to 
exist. 

Friend, — Then  yonder  inkstand,  at 
which  we  are  both  looking,  must  vanish 
the  moment  it  is  absent  from  our  thoughts. 

Mr.  Davy. — Exactly  so. 

Friend. — Absurd  !  but,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  suppose  you  are  going  abroad, 
you  lock  your  inkstand  in  yonder  drawer. 
During  your  absence,  you  never  think 
of  it — 

Mr.  Davy. — And  it  ceases  to  exist. 

Friend » —  But  on  your  return,  you  go 
to  your  desk,  being  in  want  of  your  ink- 
stand,  and  you  find  it. 

Mr.  Davy. — The  action  of  thought  has 
again  embodied  it. 

Friend.—- But  supposing  the  inkstand 
has  been  stolen  during  your  absence — on 
your  return,  as  before,  you  want,  and,  of 
course,  think  of  it.  You  go  to  your  desk, 
but  you  do  not  find  it— thought  has  no 
power  to  produce  that  which  we  call 
matter. 

Mr.  Davy  was  silent.” 

The  sister  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and 
a  large  branch  of  relatives,  all  of  whom 
partake,  in  certain  degrees,  of  that  fire 


t  A  theory,  which  falls  not  far  short  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  ingenious  but  absurd  hypothesis  of 
the  vitality  of  the  molecules,  or  primitive  par." 
tides  of  all  mailer. 
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of  genius  which  animated  his  breast,  are 
resident  at  Penzance.  His  brother.  Dr. 
Davy  and  a  cousin,  Mr.  Edmund  Dav)^, 
are  pursuing  the  same  course  of  chemical 
research  in  which  the  departed  gained  so 
much  fame.  R.  Hunt. 

June  16  th}  1829. 


The  Living  Poets  of  Hungary. 

A  very  interesting  article  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  upon  the  “  Living 
Poets  of  the  Magyars,”  containing  many  fa¬ 
scinating  specimens  of  their  poetry,  enables  us 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts,  which 
we  hope  will  afford  them  as  much  pleasure  in 
the  reading  as  they  have  afforded  us.  We 
begin  with  a  piece  of  Kazinczy’s,  of  much 
sweetness,  entitled, 

THE  BELOVED. 

Where  the  gay  streamlet 
Springs  from  the  mountain, 

Laughing  and  dancing 
Came  a  sweet  maiden, 

Bearing  a  violet 
Azure  and  odorous  ; 

Smiling  she  dropt  it 
Into  my  bosom ; 

And  on  my  forehead. 

Planted  warm  kisses 
Many  and  glowing. 

“  Breathe  thro’  thy  harp-strings,” 
Thus  said  the  maiden ; 

“  Breathe  out  the  spirit 

I  have  awaken'd.” - - 

Then  came  a  dovelet 
Fluttering,  complaining. 

And  a  green  cradle 
Made  of  young  branches, 

Touching  my  lips 
With  sweet  dewy  honey. 

As  I  grew  older 
Beautiful  visions 
Glanced  thro’  the  foliage 
Of  the  old  oak  trees ; 

Near  the  clear  streamlet 
Rising  irriguous 
Visions  of  beauty 
Which  my  soul  chanted. 

Then  did  my  country, 

And  her  bright  children. 

Waken  its  music. - 

Then  did  love’s  passion 
Thrill  thro’  the  harp  strings, 

And  the  bright  eye-balls 
Of  that  divine  one, 

Who,  in  the  darkness 
Of  the  green  garden. 

Beam’d — and  fled,  smiling — 

Wicked  one!  darting 
Into  my  bosom 
And  then  departing. 


Our  next  translated  extract,  which  is  of  a 
beautifully  tender  and  delicate  nature,  is  from 
the  muse  of  Berzsenyi,  the  friend  of  the  author 
of  the  preceding  piece,  who  holds  a  situation 
under  the  Hungarian  government. 

EVENING  TWILIGHT. 

Come  with  thy  purple  smiles,  and  bring 
To  nature  quiet  rest ; 

Come,  gentle  light  of  eve,  and  fling 
The  dew  o’er  nature’s  breast. 

Send  to  the  weary  eye  repose. 

And  happy  dreams  to-night ; 

And  bid  the  veil  of  darkness  close 
O’er  holy  Love’s  delight. 


The  rose-tree  hides  its  fairest  flowers 
While  eve  glides  calmly  by. 

And  life’s  most  bright  and  bless’d  hours 
Are  hid  in  mystery. 

I  have  a  secret— but  ’tis  mine — 

No  word  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

’Tis  buried  in  my  heart’s  own  shrine. 
And  lock’d  in  safety  there. 

I  will  not  tell  my  thought — nor  shame 
My  maiden  with  a  fear; 

I  will  not  tel!  my  maiden’s  name, 

Nor  what  I  feel  for  her. 

I  told  it  to  the  silent  moon, 

She  saw  my  hour  of  bliss — 

The  tears  of  joy  I  shed — the  boon, 

The  beauty  and  the  kiss. 


To  the  above  we  subjoin  a  piece  by  Buczy,  a 
poet  of  Transylvania,  who  appears  to  delight 
in  truth  and  nature.  We  would  that  our  limits 
permitted  us  to  give  more  of  his  excellence. 

SPRING. 

A’  tavasr  rozsas  kebelet  kitarva. 

Opening  the  rose-buds  wakes  the  vernal  season 
Sinks  in  mild  dews  upon  the  fields,while  Zephyr 
Plays  with  his  ringlets,  which  rich  fragrance 
scatter. 

Drinking  the  dew-drops. 

Creative  ether  pours  he  o’er  earth’s  bosom— 
Callingto  life  what  long  in  death  had  slumber’d. 
Scattering  around  ten  thousand  seeds  of  being 
Budding  prolific. 

Flora  walks  forth  with  all  her  youth  to  meet 
him, 

Violets  and  roses  blush  upon  his  pathway, 
Smiles  and  gay  jests,  and  love  and  joy  surround 
him — 

Blessed  companions! 

I,  too,  have  tuned  my  song  of  bliss — have 
braided, 

Emma!  sweet  maiden!  for  thy  lovely  bosom, 
Necklace  of  roses— like  thee  lovely— like  thee— 
Like  us  all — fading. 

Another  Transylvanian  writer,  named  Ko- 
lcsey,  who  ranks  high  in  the  literary  annals  of 
his  country  as  a  poet,  satirist,  and  critic,  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  the  following  pretty 

BOAT  SONG. 

Ultem  csolnakomban  Habzo’  vizen. 

O’er  th’  unsteady  wavelets 
I  my  boat  sped ; 

Heard  the  crane’s  wing  fluttering 
Over  my  head — 

Thou,  heaven’s  pilgrim,  flying 
O’er  land  and  sea, 

Would  it  were  my  privilege 
To  fly  with  thee : 

Wisely  art  thou  seeking 
Some  fairer  clime, 

Springtide’s  vernal  beauties. 

Summer's  bright  time ; 

Thy  blest  track  I  follow. 

With  thee  I  roam, 

Seek  a  better  country 
And  a  sweet  home. 

Seek  a  home  of  sweetness 
’Neath  heaven’s  blue, 

Where  no  winter  darkens— 

No  noisome  dew ; 

Where  are  lovely  rainbows' 

Made  by  hope  bright, 

Morning  waking  morning. 

Glorious  in  light. 
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Thro’  the  verdant  branches 
Soft  west-winds  sigh  ; 

Near  my  hut  a  streamlet 
Glides  gently  by. 

Boat!  may  God  he  with  thee — 

Thou  stormy  strand ! 

See  my  sweet  one  calls  me, 

Waving  her  hand. 

O’er  th’  unsteady  wavelets 
I  my  boat  sped ; 

Heard  the  crane’s  wing  fluttering 
Over  my  head ; 

Fly,  thou  heavenly  pilgrim. 

O’er  earth  and  sea — 

But  my  fate  forbids  me 
To  fly  with  thee. 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  to  those 
given  add  many  more  of  the  talented  produc¬ 
tions  of  these  children  of  song,  on  whom  sits  so 
gracefully  the  poetic  mantle;  but  our  narrow 
limits  preclude  us;  we,  therefore,  close  with 
the  two  short  pieces  here  annexed — the  first  is 
by  the  Magyar,  Horace  Virag,  and  the  latter  is 
a  gem  of  Scentmiklossy’s. 

GOOD  WISHES. 

To’em  baratom  messze  vagy. 

Thou  hast  journeyed  far  my  friend, 

To  the  world’s  remotest  end ; 

Winds  get  weary  following  thee, 

To  thy  path’s  extremity. 

Whither  do  the  gods  attend  him  ? 

Up,  my  spirit !  up — and  rove 
To  the  object  of  thy  love ; 

Thou,  who  with  unwearied  wing, 

Circlest  oft  heaven’s  farthest  ring! 
Blessings  on  his  path  befriend  him  ! 


THE  FLOWER  GATHERER. 

The  lovely  Chloe  plucks  a  rose 
From  the  gay  garden  where  it  grows, 
And  from  its  cup  a  wild  bee  flew. 
Which  from  her  lips  drank  honey  too. 
I  heard  it  whisper,  “  this  perfume 
Is  sweeter  far  than  flow’ret’s  bloom.” 
Be  gone,  I  say,  thou  miscreant  bee! 
That  oderous  cup  is  not  for  thee; 
Those  lips  are  sacred  unto  one  ; 

Those  sweets  distill’d  for  me  alone. 


LIFE  &  ACTIONS  OF  MR.  JONATHAN 
WILD,  THE  YOUNGER. 

By  Himself. 

Continued  from  page  422. 


It  was  an  appalling  hour  :  the  hush  of 
the  grave  was  around  me  ;  and  in  what¬ 
ever  direction  I  turned  my  eyes,  I  saw  but 
the  lazy  stirring  of  the  trees,  whose  mo¬ 
tions,  rendered  indistinct  by  distance, 
looked  like  ghosts,  moving  to  and  fro  their 
gaunt  arms.  Suddenly,  a  scream  burst 
on  my  ear,  and  turning  toward  Atkins,  I 
beheld  him  seated  bolt  upright,  and  stiff 
as  a  corpse  ;  his  eye  blood-shot,  his  blue 
lips  convulsed,  but  his  senses  fast  locked 
in  sleep.  e‘  Hark  1’*  he  exclaimed,  “there 
is  no  one  in  the  passage — ’tis  well.  The 
dead  cannot  rise  against  me.  Cannot  ? 
Hah  !  hah  !  hah  !  Look  you  there — he 
comes — he  comes  —  he  points  with  his 
bloody  arm  towards  me.  Now  he  is 
standing  right  opposite  me — his  hot  breath 


scorches  up  my  veins-— I  feel  it  here— ■ 
here,  at  my  heart,”  and  with  a  yell  of 
tremendous  agony  the  murderer  started  to 
his  feet.  This  state  of  excitement  conti¬ 
nued  more  or  less  throughout  the  night, 
but  towards  day-break  Atkins  had  in  some 
degree  resumed  his  composure,  and  insist¬ 
ed  (strange  infatuation  !)  on  our  imme¬ 
diate  return  to  Twickenham. 

So  mad  a  scheme  of  course  proved  our 
ruin,  and  accordingly  we  were  both  taken 
up  within  less  than  six  hours  on  suspi¬ 
cion,  when  circumstances  having  arisen  to 
confirm  the  prejudices  against  us,  we  were 
fully  committed  for  trial.  How  Atkins 
kept  up  his  spirits,  I  know  not,  I  at  least 
was  miserable ;  maddened  for  the  first 
time  with  horrors  that  levity  had  ’till  now 
kept  down,  calling  to  mind  my  Rosa  and 
my  child,  and  even  fancying  at  times  that 
I  was  companioned  by  the  spirit  of  Evans. 
In  this  condition  I  remained  upwards  of  a 
week,  when  one  evening,  after  his  con¬ 
viction,  I  was  summoned  by  the  jailer  into 
Atkins’s  prison,  whom  I  found  quite  an 
altered  character.  As  I  entered  his  dun¬ 
geon,  “  Must  I  indeed  be  hanged?”  he 
said,  or  rather  shrieked,  in  a  harsh,  grat¬ 
ing  tone  of  voice. 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  you  must,  but  it 
will  be  consoling  for  you  to  know  that  I 
shall  be  hanged  as  well.” 

t£  O  God  !  I  cannot  die  ;  I  am  not  fit ; 
my  hand  is  yet  hot  with  blood,” — and  his 
eye  looked  horribly  white.  At  his  ear¬ 
liest  entreaties,  and  by  permission  of  the 
turnkey,  I  remained  with  him  throughout 
this  his  last  night ;  my  own  trial  as  an 
accessory  having,  by  some  informality  in 
the  indictment,  been  postponed  to  the  next 
assizes,  and  Atkins  having  precluded  the 
necessity  of  one,  by  a  frank  and  unre 
served  confession.  At  ten  o’clock,  the 
jailer  quitted  us,  and  we  sat  down  alone 
at  an  oaken  table,  lit  by  a  dim  lamp,  and 
garnished  with  an  odd  volume  of  tracts. 
Until  midnight,  Atkins  remained  tolerably 
composed  ;  but  when  all  at  last  was  silent 
in  the  prison,  its  awful  solitude  struck 
chill  and  damp  to  his  soul ;  his  teeth  chat¬ 
tered,  cold  drops  stood  upon  his  forehead, 
he  paced  the  floor  like  a  madman,  and 
clanked  his  chains,  glad  even  of  such  an 
opportunity  to  burst  the  horrid  stillness. 
Just  at  this  moment,  the  watchman  of  the 
jail  passed  close  beneath  the  window,  call- 
in"  the  hour,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
say  “  you  hear  it  for  the  last  time  on 
earth  1”  Its  effect  on  Atkins  was  terrific. 
In  such  a  state — a  state  of  the  most  abject 
wretchedness- — hours  rolled  away,  until  at 
length  the  church  clock  struck  four,  and 
a  few  straggling  gleams  of  day-light  began 
to  make  their  way  through  our  prison- 
bars.  From  this  moment  the  murderer 
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began  to  count  each  moment  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  with  all  that  desperate  tenacity 
with  which  a  weak  mind  clings,  however 
falsely,  to  hope,  kept  perpetually  asking 
me  the  hour,  and  insisting  that  it  was  not 
so  late  as  I  supposed.  At  last  he  could 
no  longer  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  for 
the  day-light,  hitherto  faint,  now  dis¬ 
tinctly  lit  up  every  object  in  the  dungeon. 
How  pale  and  ghastly  by  its  momently 
strengthening  beams  looked  my  confede¬ 
rate’s  face  1  how  withering  its  expression  ! 
how  intense  and  concentrated  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  grief  1  But  a  few  hours  before, 
and  his  hair  was  black,  a  deep  raven 
black  ;  it  had  now  a  gray  tinge — the  effect 
of  years,  the  sorrows  of  a  long  life,  had 
been  condensed  into  one  single  night. 
Precisely  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  the 
clergyman  and  sheriffs  arrived,  when, 
after  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  procession 
moved  slowly  on  towards  the  scaffold. 
And  here  ensued  a  scene,  which  those 
who  witnessed  it,  will,  I  am  convinced, 
carry  with  them  to  the  grave.  Over¬ 
powered  by  intense  affright,  Atkins  re¬ 
fused  to  proceed  further ;  he  shrieked  for 
pity,  clung  convulsively  to  the  jailer,  and 
writhing  in  all  the  nervous  fever  of  de¬ 
spair,  prayed  for  only  ten  minutes  reprieve 
—for  six — for  five — for  two — for  one — 
for  but  one  single  minute,  while  he  re¬ 
peated  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  As  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  approached  to  place  the  rope 
round  his  neck,  his  affright  increased  to 
madness.  His  red  eye  kindled,  his  mouth, 
white  with  foam,  seemed  twisted  into  a 
thousand  shapes.  But  all  was  vain  ;  the 
cord  was  adjusted  ;  the  cap  drawn  over 
his  face  ;  and  the  signal  being  given,  one 
shrill,  piercing  cry  was  heard-— then  the 
slow— slow  withdrawing  of  the  bolt— a 
groan,  and  the  murderer,  like  his  victim, 
was  a  corpse  1 

I  now  return  to  my  own  personal  nar¬ 
rative.  At  the  ensuing  Guildford  assizes, 
my  trial,  in  its  turn,  came  on.  The  prin¬ 
cipal,  indeed,  the  only  evidence  against 
me,  was  that  of  a  boy  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  who,  vit  seems,  had 
witnessed  the  whole  transaction  from  an 
adjoining  room,  and,  of  course,  could 
swear  to  my  identity.  This  youth  was 
subjected  to  a  rigid  cross-examination,  in 
the  course  of  which,  struck  by  some  tone 
in  his  voice,  some  strange — indefinite  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  his  manner ; — “  Who,  in 
God’s  name,”  said  f,  “  is  your  father  ?” 

The  boy  hesitated  a  moment,  then  sud¬ 
denly,  with  manifest  confusion,  cc  I  know 
not ;  he  left  us  when  1  was  an  infant ; 
grandfather  often  speaks  of  him,  but  always 
angrily.” 

“  And  your  mother  ?” 

She  died  just  after  I  was  born.” 


i(  Her  name  ?” 

“  Rosa  M'Neill.” 

ie  Her  residence?” 

“  The  woods  at  the  back  of  Sidney 
Town.” 

<e  Gracious  God  !”  I  exclaimed,  shud¬ 
dering  all  over  with  emotion,  ‘f  it  is  indeed 
my  child,  my  own  deserted  child,  who 
now  stands  here  to  give  evidence  against 
his  father,  as  that  father  was  his  mother’s 
murderer.” 

On  following  up  this  fearful  cross-exa¬ 
mination,  the  following  additional  facts 
came  out.  The  witness  was  the  grandson 
of  a  Scotchman,  who,  having  in  the  course 
of  years  accumulated  property  as  an  agri¬ 
culturist,  in  New  Holland,  had  resplved 
to  return  home  and  enjoy  it  in  his  rjative 
Dumfriesshire.  On  his  arrival  in  London, 
where  he  had  business  of  importance  to 
transact,  he  took  that  opportunity  of  plac¬ 
ing  his  grandson  with  some  respectable 
English  farmer,  for  which  purpose  he  ad¬ 
vertised  in  all  the  papers  ;  and  it  was  in 
answer  to  one  of  these  that  Evans  had 
personally  applied  to  him,  stating  his  want 
of  such  a  lad,  and  proposing  terms,  which 
being  accepted  by  the  old  Scotchman,  the 
boy  was  transferred  to  Twickenham,  where 
he  had  since  continued  to  reside,  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  roaster’s  murder.  On 
hearing  this  extraordinary  statement,  an 
intense  feeling  of  horror  pervaded  the 
whole  court,  during  which  nothing  could 
be  heard  but  my  own  convulsive  sobbings, 
as  I  vainly  stretched  forth  my  arms  to 
clasp  my  injured  child.  After  a  short 
pause,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  the  facts 
being  irrefragably  proved  against  me,  the 
jury,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  judge 
condemned  me  to  death.  I  was  then  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bar,  and  consigned  to  the 
solitude  of  the  condemned  cell,  never 
thence  to  depart,  until  the  hour  appointed 
for  my  execution. 

In  this  desolate — this  gloomy— this  life- 
destroying  dungeon,  with  no  companions 
but  my  thoughts,  no  hope  but  what  Hea¬ 
ven  in  its  mercy  may  accord  me,  I  await 
the  final  sentence  of  the  law.  The  revolt¬ 
ing  levity  with  which,  in  the  pride  of  my 
spirit,  I  some  months  since  commenced 
these  memoirs,  is  gone ;  the  bolt  has 
reached  my  heart — the  fire-brand  has 
struck  to  my  brain.  How  awful  is  this 
hour  !  Night  is  above — around — beneath 
me  ;  night  on  heaven — night  on  earth — 
but  what  is  that  to  the  night  within  my 
soul  ?  Hark,  is  that  the  church  clock  ? 
Fool !  ’tis  the  chink  of  the  hammer  on 
thy  scaffold.  O  God  !  is  there  then  no 
hope  ?  Must  I  indeed  die,  be  prisoned  in 
some  dark,  rotting  coffin,  and  feel  the 
death-wor  Vvly  creeping— creeping — 
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creeping — inch  by  inch,  across  rav  heart  ? 
Shall  the  spicier  that  now  weaves  his  web 
above  ray  head,  have  a  longer  existence 
than  I  ?  Shall  Rosa — poor  deserted  Rosa 
— be  revenged  only  by  her  seducer’s  death? 
My  child  know  peace  only  by  forgetting 
liis  father  ?  Distracting  thought  !  —  I 
must  compose  myself  awhile  by  prayer. 

LOVE.  A  Sonnet. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

What’s  love  ?•— ’ The  smitten,  faltering  stripling 
stands, 

Like  a  pale  statue  with  a  downcast  eye, 

His  heart  now  sinks,  now  flutters,  now  ex¬ 
pands  ; 

He  breathes, — butbreathes  in  the  convulsive 
sigh. 

Love  turns  the  virgin  rose  of  beauty  pale, 
Quenches  the  radiance  of  the  brightest  eye  } 
In  sighs  and  blushes  tells  the  secret  tale, 

The  tongue  could  never  tell — for  modesty. 
True  love  is  nature’s  sympathy  that  binds 
Two  hearts  in  one,  and  blends  in  one  two 
souls  ; 

By  strong  attraction  draws  congenial  minds, 
They  meet — they  mix, — a  pure  and  perfect 
whole. 

’Tis  here  on  earth  the  only  vital  joy, 

The  gift  of  heaven  which  death  cannot  destroy. 
Moulton.  JOHN  JARVIS. 

THE  SPLENDID  ANNUAL. 

Continued  from  page  426. 

When  I  was  dressed,  I  tapped  at  Mrs. 
Scropps’s  door,  went  in,  and  asked  her 
if  she  thought  I  should  do  ;  the  dear 
soul,  after  settling  my  point  lace  frill 
(which  she  had  been  good  enough  to 
pick  off  her  own  petticoat  on  purpose) 
and  putting  my  bag  straight,  gave  me 
the  sweetest  salute  imaginable. 

“  I  wish  your  Lordship  health  and 
happiness,”  said  she. 

“  Sally,”  said  I,  (( your  Ladyship 
is  an  angel;”  and  so,  having  kissed 
each  of  my  daughters,  who  were  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  dressing,  I  descended  the  stairs, 
to  begin  the  auspicious  day  in  which  I 
reached  the  apex  of  my  greatness. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  bows — the  civi¬ 
lities- - the  congratulations - Sheriffs 

bending  before  me — the  Recorder  smil¬ 
ing — the  Common  Serjeant  at  my  feet — 
the  pageant  was  intoxicating  ;  and  when, 
after  having  breakfasted,  I  stepped  into 
that  glazed  and  gilded  house  upon  wheels, 
called  the  state  coach,  and  saw  my  sword 
bearer  pop  himself  into  one  of  the  boots, 
with  the  sword  of  state  in  his  hand,  I 
was  lost  in  ecstasy,  I  threw  myself  back 
upon  the  seat  of  the  vehicle  with  all 
imaginable  dignity,  but  not  without 
damage,  for  in  the  midst  of  my  ease  and 
elegance,  I  snapped  off  the  cut  steel  hilt 
of  my  sword,  by  accidentally  bumping 
the  whole  weight  of  my  body  right,  or 


'rather  wrong,  directly  upon  the  top  of  it. 
— But  what  was  a  sword  hilt  or  a  bruise 
to  me  ?  I  was  the  Lord  Mayor — the 
greatest  man  of  the  greatest  city  of  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world.  The  peo¬ 
ple  realized  my  anticipations,  and 
(e  Bravo,  Scropps  !”  and  “  Scropps  for 
ever !”  again  resounded,  as  we  proceed¬ 
ed  slowly  and  majestically  towards  the 
river,  through  a  fog,  which  prevented 
our  being  advantageously  seen,  and 
which  got  down  the  throat  of  the  sword 
bearer,  who  coughed  incessantly  during 
our  progress,  much  to  my  annoyance, 
not  to  speak  of  the  ungraceful  move¬ 
ments  which  his  convulsive  barkings 
gave  to  the  red  velvet  scabbard  of  the 
official  glave  as  it  stuck  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  coach. 

We  embarked  in  my  barge;  a  new 
scene  of  splendour  awaited  me,  guns, 
shouts,  music,  flags,  banners,  in  short, 
every  thing  that  fancy  could  paint  or  a 
water  bailiff  provide  ;  there,  in  the  gild¬ 
ed  bark,  was  prepared  a  cold  collation 
—I  ale,  but  tasted  nothing-— fowls,  pates, 
tongue,  game,  beef,  ham,  all  had  the 
same  flavour ;  champagne,  hock,  and 

Madeira  were  all  alike  to  me - Lord 

Mayor  was  all  I  saw,  all  I  heard,  all  I 
swallowed ;  every  thing  was  pervaded 
by  the  one  captivating  word,  and  the 
repeated  appeal  to  ee  my  Lordship”  was 
sweeter  than  nectar. 

At  Westminster  having  been  presented 
and  received,  I  desired — I — John  Eben- 
ezer  Scropps,  of  Coventry — I  desired 
the  Recorder  to  invite  the  Judges  to  dine 
with  me — I — who  remember  when  two 
of  the  oldest  and  most  innocent  of  the 
twelve,  came  the  circuit,  trembling  at 
the  sight  of  them,  and  believing  them 
some  extraordinary  creatures  upon  whom 
all  the  hair  and  fur  I  saw,  grew  natu¬ 
rally — I,  not  only  to  ask  these  formi¬ 
dable  beings  to  dine  with  me,  but,  as 
if  I  thought  it  beneath  my  dignity  to 
do  so  in  my  proper  person,  deputing  a 
judge  of  my  own  to  do  it  for  me  ;  I  never 
shall  forget  their  bows  in  return — Chi¬ 
nese  mandarins  on  a  chimney-piece  are 
fools  to  them. 

Then  came  the  return— -we  landed 
once  more,  in  the  scene  of  my  dignity* — 
at  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street  we  found 
the  Lady  Mayoress  waiting  for  the  pro¬ 
cession — there  she  was — Sally  Scropps 
(her  maiden  name  was  Snob)—  there 
was  my  own  Sally,  with  a  plume  of  fea¬ 
thers  that  half  filled  the  coach,  and 
Jenny  and  Maria  and  young  Sally,  all 
with  their  backs  to  my  horses,  which 
were  pawing  the  mud  and  snorting  and 
smoking  like  steam-engines,  with  nos¬ 
trils  like  safety  valves,  and  four  of  my 
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footmen  hanging  behind  the  coach,  like 
bees  in  a  swarm.  There  had  not  been 
so  much  riband  in  my  family  since  my 

poor  father’s  failure  at  Coventry - ■ 

And  yet  how  often,  over  and  over  again, 
although  he  had  been  dead  more  than 
twenty  years,  did  1,  during  that  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  midst  of  my  splendour,  think 
of  him,  and  wish  that  he  could  see  me 
in  my  greatness.  Yes,  even  in  the 
midst  of  my  triumph  I  seemed  to  defer 
to  my  good  kind  parent— -in  heaven, 
as  I  hope  and  trust— as  if  I  were  anxious 
for  his  judgment  and  his  opinion  as  to 
how  I  should  perform  tiie  arduous  and 
manifold  duties  of  the  day. 

Up  Ludgate  Hill  we  moved — the  fog 
grew  thicker  and  thicker — but  then  the 
beautiful  women  at  the  windows — those 
up  high  could  only  see  my  knees  and 
the  paste  buckles  in  my  shoes ;  every 
now  and  then,  I  bowed  condescendingly 
to  people  I  had  never  seen  before,  in 
order  to  show  my  courtesy  and  my  chain 
and  collar,  which  I  had  discovered 
during  the  morning  shone  the  better  for 
being  shaken. 

At  length  we  reached  Guildhall — as 
I  crossed  the  beautiful  building,  lighted 
splendidly,  and  filled  with  well  dressed 
company,  and  heard  the  deafening  shouts 
which  rent  the  fane  as  I  entered  it,  I 
really  was  overcome — I  retired  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  room — refreshed  my  dress,  rubbed 
up  my  chain,  which  the  damp  had  tar¬ 
nished,  and  prepared  to  receive  my 
guests.  Then  came,  and — shall  1  ever 
forget  it?— dinner  was  announced;  the 
bands  played  <c  O  the  roast  beef  of  old 
England.”  Onwards  vve  went,  a  Prince 
of  the  blood,  of  the  blood  royal  of  my 

country,  led  out  my  Sally - my  own 

Sally — the  Lady  Mayoress !  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  handed  out  young  Sally 
— 1  saw  it  done — I  thought  I  should  have 
choked  ;  the  Prime  Minister  took  Maria, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  gave  his  arm  to 
Jenny  ;  and  my  wife’s  mother,  Mrs. 
Snob,  was  honoured  by  the  protection  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Oh,  if 
my  poor  father  could  but  have  seen 
that ! 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  dwell  upon 
the  pleasures  of  the  happy  year,  thus 
auspiciously  begun,  in  detail  ;  each 
month  brought  its  delights,  each  week 
its  festival ;  public  meetings  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Mayor ;  concerts  and  balls  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  ; 
Easter  and  its  dinner,  Blue-coat  boys 
and  buns ;  processions  here,  excursions 
there.  Summer  came,  and  then  we  had 
swan-hopping  up  the  river,  and  white¬ 


bailing  down  the  river ;  Yantlet  Creek 
below,  the  navigation  barge  above  ; 
music,  flags,  streamers,  guns,  and  com¬ 
pany,  turtle  every  day  in  the  week,  peas 
at  a  pound  a  pint,  and  grapes  at  a  guinea 
a  pound  ;  dabbling  in  rosewater  served 
in  gold,  not  to  speak  of  the  loving  cup, 
with  Mr.  Common  Hunt,  in  full  dress, 
at  my  elbow  ;  my  dinners  were  talked 
of,  Ude  grew  jealous,  and  I  was  idolized. 

The  days,  which  before  seemed  like 
weeks,  were  now  turned  to  minutes  ; 
scarcety  had  I  swallowed  my  breakfast 
before  I  was  in  my  justice-room,  and 
before  I  had  mittimused  half  a  dozen 
paupers  for  beggary,  I  was  called  away 
to  luncheon ;  this  barely  over,  incomes 
a  deputation  or  a  dispatch,  and  so  on 
till  dinner,  which  was  barely  ended  be¬ 
fore  supper  was  announced.  We  all 
became  enchanted  with  the  Mansion 
House  ;  my  girls  grew  graceful  by  the 
confidence  their  high  station  gave  them  ; 
Maria  refused  a  good  offer  because  her 
lover  chanced  to  have  an  ill-sounding 
name ;  we  had  all  got  settled  in  our 
rooms,  the  establishment  had  began  to 
know  and  appreciate  us,  we  had  just 
become  in  fact  easy  in  our  dignity  and 
happy  in  our  position,  when  lo  and  be¬ 
hold  !  the  ninth  of  November  came 
again — the  anniversary  of  my  exalta¬ 
tion,  the  consummation  of  my  downfall. 

Again  did  we  go  in  state  to  Guildhall, 
again  were  we  toasted  and  addressed, 
again  were  we  handed  in,  and  led  out, 
again  flirted  with  cabinet  ministers  and 
danced  with  ambassadors,  and  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  drove  home  from 
the  scene  of  gaiety  to  our  old  residence 
in  Budge  How.  Never  in  this  world 
did  pickled,  herrings  and  turpentine  smell 
so  powerfully  as  on  that  night  when  we 
entered  the  house,  and  although  my 
wife  and  the  young  ones  stuck  to  the 
drinkables  at  Guildhall,  their  natural 
feelings  would  have  way,  and  a  sort  of 
shuddering  disgust  seemed  to  fill  their 
minds  on  their  return  home — the  passage 
looked  so  narrow — the  drawing-rooms 
looked  so  small — the  staircase  seemed  so 
dark-— our  apartments  appeared  so  low 
—however,  being  tired,  we  all  slept  well, 
at  least  I  did,  for  I  was  in  no  humour  to 
talk  to  Sally,  and  the  only  topic  I  could 
think  upon  before  I  dropped  into  my 
slumber,  was  a  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  expense  which  I  had  incurred  during 
the  just  expired  year  of  my  greatness. 

In  the  morning  we  assembled  at  break¬ 
fast,  a  note  lay  on  the  table,  addressed, 
“Mrs.  Scropps,  Budge  Row.”  The 
girls,  one  after  the  other,  took  it  up, 
read  the  superscription,  and  laid  it  down 
again,  A  visiter  was  announced — —a, 
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neighbour  and  kind  friend,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  importance — what  were  his 
first  words? — they  were  the  first  I  had 
heard  from  a  stranger  since  my  job, — • 
(e  How  are  you,  Scropps,  done  up,  eh  ?” 

Scropps  I  no  obsequiousness,  no  de¬ 
ference,  no  respect ; — no,  “  my  lord,  I 
hope  your  lordship  passed  an  agreeable 
night — and  how  is  her  ladyship  and 
your  lordship’s  amiable  daughters?” — 
not  a  bit  of  it — tc  How’s  Mrs.  S.  and 
the  gals  ?”  This  was  quite  natural,  all 
as  it  had  been,  all  perhaps  as  it  should 
be — but  how  unlike  what  it  was ,  only 
one  day  before  !  The  very  servants, 
who,  when  amidst  the  strapping,  stall- 
fed,  gold-laced  lacqueys  of  the  Mansion 
House,  (transferred  with  the  chairs  and 
tables  from  one  Lord  Mayor  to^  another) 
dared  not  speak  nor  look,  nor  say  their 
lives  were  their  own,  strutted  about  the 
house,  and  banged  the  doors,  and  talked 
of  their  (f  Missis ,”  as  if  she  had  been 
an  apple  woman. 

So  much  for  domestic  miseries ; — I 
went  out— -I  was  shoved  about  in  Cheap- 
side  in  the  most  remorseless  manner,  my 
right  eye  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
poked  out  by  the  tray  of  a  brawny 
butcher’s  boy,  who,  when  I  civilly  re¬ 
monstrated,  turned  round  and  said,  ie  Vy, 
I  says,  who  are  you  I  vonder,  as  is  so 
partiklar  about  your  hy sight .”  I  felt 
an  involuntary  shudder — to-day,  thought 
I,  I  am  John  Ebenezer  Scropps — two 
days  ago  I  was  Lord  Mayor,  and  so  the 
rencontre  ended,  evidently  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  bristly  brute.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  too  much  for  me — the  effect  of 
contrast  was  too  powerful,  the  change 
was  too  sudden— -and  I  determined  to  go 
to  Brighton  for  a  few  weeks  to  refresh 
myself,  and  be  weaned  from  my  dignity. 

We  went — we  drove  to  the  Royal 
Hotel;  in  the  hall  stood  one  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers,  one  of  my  former 
guests,  speaking  to  his  lady  and  daughter, 
my  girls  passed  close  to  him — he  had 
handed  one  of  them  to  dinner  the  year 
before,  but  he  appeared  entirely  to  have 
forgotten  her.  By  and  by,  when  we 
were  going  out  in  a  fly  to  take  the  air, 
one  of  the  waiters  desired  the  fly  man  to 
pull  off,  because  Sir  Something  Some¬ 
body’s  carriage  could  not  come  up,' — it 
was  clear  that  the  name  of  Scropps  had 
lost  its  influence. 

We  secluded  ourselves  in  a  private 
house,  where  we  did  nothing  but  sigh 
and  look  at  the  sea.  We  had  been 
totally  spoiled  for  our  proper  sphere, 
and  could  not  get  into  a  better  ;  the  in¬ 
difference  of  our  inferiors  mortified  us, 
and  the  familiarity  of  our  equals  dis¬ 
gusted  us- — our  potentiality  was  gone. 


and  we  were  so  much  degraded  that  a 
puppy  of  a  fellow  had  the  impertinence 
to  ar  k  Jenny  if  she  was  going  to  one  of 
the  Old  Ship  balls.  Of  course,”  said 
the  coxcomb,  C<I  don’t  mean  the  f  Al- 
macks,’  for  they  are  uncommonly  select.” 

In  short,  do  what  we  would,  go  where 
we  might,  we  were  outraged  and  annoy¬ 
ed,  or  at  least  thought  ourselves  so  ;  and 
beyond  ail  bitterness  was  the  reflection, 
that  the  days  of  our  dignity  and  delight 
never  might  return.  There  were  at 
Brighton  no  less  than  three  men  who 
called  me  Jack,  and  that ,  out  of  flies  or 
in  libraries ;  and  one  of  these,  chose 
occasionally,  by  way  of  making  himself 
particularly  agreeable,  lo  address  me  by 
the  familiar  appellation  of  Jackey.  At 
length,  and  that  only  three  weeks  after 
my  fall,  an  overgrown  tallow-chandler 
met  us  on  the  Steyne,  and  stopped  our 
party  to  observe,  <e  as  how  he  thought 
he  owed  me  for  two  barrels  of  coal  tar, 
for  doing  over  Ins  pigstyes.”  This  set¬ 
tled  it — we  departed  from  Brighton,  and 
made  a  tour  of  the  coast,  but  we  never 
rallied  ;  and  business,  which  must  be 
minded,  drove  us  before  Christmas  to 
Budge  Row,  where  we  are  again  settled 
down. 

Maria  has  grown  thin — Sarah  has 
turned  methodist — and  Jenny,  who  dan¬ 
ced  with  his  Excellency  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador,  who  was  called  angelic 
by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  who  moreover  refused  a  man 
of  fortune  because  he  had  an  ugly  name, 
is  going  to  be  married  to  Lieutenant 
Stodge,  on  the  half  pay  of  the  Royal 
Marines — and  what  then? — I  am  sure 
if  it  were  not  for  the  females  of  my  fa¬ 
mily  I  should  be  perfectly  at  my  ease  in 
my  proper  sphere,  out  of  which  the 
course  of  our  civic  constitution  raised 
me.  It  was  unpleasant  at  first : — but  I 
have  toiled  long  and  laboured  hard,  I 
have  done  my  duty,  and  Providence  has 
blessed  my  works.  If  we  were  discom¬ 
posed  at  the  sudden  change  in  our  sta¬ 
tion,  I  it  is  who  was  to  blame  for  having 
aspired  to  honours  which  i  knew  were 
not  to  last.  However  the  ambition  was 
not  dishonourable,  nor  did  I  disgrace  the 
station  while  I  held  it,  and  when  I  see, 
as  in  the  present  year,  that  station  filled 
by  a  man  of  education  and  talent,  of 
high  character  and  ample  fortune,  I  dis¬ 
cover  no  cause  to  repent  of  having  been 
one  of  his  predecessors.  Indeed  1  ought 
to  apologize  for  making  public  the  weak¬ 
ness  by  which  we  were  all  affected  ; 
especially  as  I  have  myself  already 
learned  to  laugh  at  what  we  all  severely 
felt  at  first — the  miseries  of  a  Splendid 
Annual. 
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No.  135.  Portrait  cf  Lord  Durham. 
— Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  An 
exceedingly  well-painted  head  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  white  on  the  left  eye 
being  too  strong,  we  can  find  nc  fault 
with  it. 

No.  173.  Portrait  of  Robert  Southey , 
Esq. — Same.  Represents  the  learned 
Laureat  seated  on  a  rock,  encompassed  by 
parying  shrubs,  and  the  encircling  ivy. 
With  unturned  eye, 

“  Wrap’cl  in  meditation  deep.” 

No.  199.  Portrait  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Dartmouth. — 
J.  Partridge.  We  would  particularly 
point  out  this  portrait  to  the  attention  of 
the  visitors  at  the  Academy,  and  true 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts.  It  displays  a  depth 
and  richness  of  colouring  quite  captivat¬ 
ing,  while  the  details  are  finished  off  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  totally  free  from  all 
appearance  of  hardness.  It  really  is  quite 
a  relief  to  be  able  to  bestow  some  com¬ 
mendation  on  artists,  without  their  attract¬ 
ing  our  attention  by  the  great  fetters  R.A. 

Mr.  Partridge  has  two  other  portraits, 
of  equal  merit.  Nos.  321  and  521.  We 
should  be  sorry  indeed,  if  Mr.  Partridge 
must  give  up  historical  paintings  ;  at  least, 
after  his  excellent  production  at  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Institution  ;  but,  alas  !  enough  lias 
been  said  on  this  head.  The  Directors  of 
that  Gallery  awarded  the  annual  bounties, 
one  to  Lee,  who  certainly  deserved  it,  and 
the  other  to  Mr.  Pickersgill,  who  neither 
requires  the  money,  nor  a  stimulus  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  exert  his  powers  ;  while  a 
young  aspiring  painter  does,  to  keep  alive 
that  spark  of  honourable  enthusiasm,  with¬ 
out  which  all  efforts  are  useless. 

56  The  Spanish  Posado. — D.  Wilkie, 
R.  A.  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appear¬ 
ance  once  more  of  this  distinguished 
painter  among  the  list  of  our  annual  exhi¬ 
bitors,  again  to  delight  us  by  his  masterly 
productions.  Though  his  pictures  which 
now  are  exhibiting  are  totally  different 
from  his  preceding  ones— -though  we 
cannot  trace  that  exquisite  finishing  which 
so  much  distinguishes  his  Blind  Fiddler, 
Rent  Day,  Alfred  the  Great,  &c. — yet 
the  hand  of  the  master  is  perceivable — the 
same  mellow  and  harmonious  tone  of  co¬ 
louring  pervades  the  whole.  We  cannot 
better  describe  this  “  Posado,”  than  by 
quoting  the  description  of  it  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,— — C(  It  represents  a  Guerrilla 


council  of  war,  at  which  three  reverend 
fathers — a  Dominican ,  a  monk  of  the 
Escuriel ,  and  a  Jesuit,  are  delibertinx 
on  some  expedient  of  national  defence , 
with  an  emissary  in  the  costume  of  Va¬ 
lencia.  Behind  them  is  the  Posadera, 
or  landlady,  serving  her  guests  with 
chocolate ,  and  the  begging  Student  of 
Salamanca ,  with  his  lexicon  and  cigar, 
making  love  to  her.  On  the  right  of 
the  picture,  a  contrabandist  of  Bilboa 
enters  upon  his  mule  ;  and  in  front  of 
him  is  an  athletic  Castilian  armed,  and 
a  minstrel  dwarf,  with  a  Spanish  gui¬ 
tar.  On  the  floor  are.  seated  the  goat¬ 
herd  and  his  sister,  with  the  muzzled 
house-dog  and  pet -lamb  of  the  family  ; 
and  through  the  open  portal,  in  the  back 
ground,  is  a  distant  view  of  the  Gua- 
darama  mountains .”  The  focus  of  light 
is  admirably  kept,  and  the  countenances 
replete  with  variety  and  expression.  The 
dress,  attitude,  and  manner  of  the  (e  beg¬ 
ging  student”  is  excellent ;  and  the  f‘  ath¬ 
letic  Castilian”  is  a  complete  picture  of  an 
untutored  warrior  and  hardy  peasant  of 
one  of  the  finest,  yet  most  miserable  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  sun.  We  shall  attempt  to 
do  justice  to  his  other  productions  in  de¬ 
tail  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  sincerely  trust 
that  both  health  and  patronage  will  be 
extended  to  him,  to  enable  him  for  many 
years  to  come,  annually  to  gratify  us  with 
his  inimitable  pencil. 

No.  66.  A  Dutch  Ferry. — A.  W. 
Callcott,  R.  A.  Reminds  us  strongly  of 
the  beautiful  productions  of  Vandevelde. 

79.  The  first  interview  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France  with  the  Fair  Gabrielle. — R. 
Westall,  R.  A.  An  excellent  subject,  and 
excellently  treated.  Less  mannerism  than 
in  any  of  Mr.  Westall’ s  recent  produc¬ 
tions. 

83.  Coast  Scene,  with  Fishermen. — 
T.  S.  Good.  An  improvement  upon  this 
artist’s  style  ;  less  of  sameness,  and  more 
of  richness  and  depth  of  colouring.  The 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  No.  38. 
Idlers. 

85.  Rotterdam.— G.  Jones,  R.  A.  A 
most  excellent  and  picturesque  painting, 
full  of  life  and  bustle. 

86.  Portrait  of  Lady  Gordon. — G. 
F.  Joseph,  A.  What  may  be  called  a 
stylish  portrait ;  just  as  her  ladyship  ap¬ 
pears  in  her  pigeon-hole  at  the  Cpera. 
Parts  are  well  executed,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  “  d — h  hard.” 

91.  Portrait  of  the  Rt.  Hon  ,  the  late 
Earl  of  Kellie,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Life.  Painted  for  the  Town 
Hall  of  Cupar. — D.  Wilkie,  R.A.  From 
this  specimen  of  Wilkie’s  portrait  paint¬ 
ing,  one  might  imagine  he  has  painted 
portraits  all  his  life.  It  is  boldly  drawn 
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and  coloured  ;  the  various  accompani¬ 
ments  well  put  in.  The  dog  is  finely 
drawn  and  painted. 

92.  Night. — H.  Howard,  R.A.  Taken 
from  Paradise  Lost — a  beautiful  poetical 
composition.  In  these  subjects  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  is  unrivalled. 

20.  An  illicit  Whiskey  Still  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  96,  Portrait  of  the 
Hon ,  Richard  Cavendish,  with  a  fa¬ 
vourite  Greyhound ,  SfC.,  the  property 
of  His  Grace  the  Dufnf  of  Devonshire. 
— E.  Landseer,  A.  Landseer  seems  to 
have  taken  place  of  Wilkie,  in  Highland 
subjects  ;  for  the  first  of  these  is  as  good  a 
representation  in  that  line  as  has  ever  been 
produced  by  any  artist.  The  richness, 
harmony,  and  clearness  of  colouring,  is 
beautiful.  The  attitudes  and  occupations 
of  the  group  are  exceedingly  well  told. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  to  hint  any  one  thing 
to  Mr.  Landseer,  that  he  should  not  touch 
the  hairs  of  the  human  head  as  he  does 
those  of  dogs  ;  it  causes  a  wiriness  in  ef¬ 
fect.  The  lights  on  human  hair  should 
be  broad  and  flat — excepting  in  a  beard 
■ — and  not  in  single  lines  ;  it  looks  like 
the  hairs  of  a  terrier.  No.  96,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  combining  portrait  with  fancy 
subjects. 

103.  Scene  in  a  Kentish  Hop-gar¬ 
den . — W.  Collins,  R.A,  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  often  treated,  both  by  poet  and  painter, 
but  never  more  beautifully  portrayed  by 
the  latter,  than  in  the  present  instance, 
if  we  except  only  Mr.  Collins’s  former 
painting  of  this  subject,  exhibited  two 
years  ago. 

104.  A  sketch. — W.  Mulready,  R.  A. 
We  know  not  how  it  is,  that  Mr.  Mul¬ 
ready  has  not  exhibited  any  thing  worthy 
©f  particular  notice  of  late — never  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  since  his  “  Con¬ 
valescent," — merely  sketches,  though  ex¬ 
cellent,  yet  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Lamb.  The  present  sketch 
(the  head  of  a  dog)  is  well  executed  ;  as 
also  is  No.  311,  Puppies'  heads. 

70.  Rebecca,  a  study. — H.  Howard, 
R.A.  A  pleasing  picture,  but  nothing 
particularly  striking. 

109.  Shooting  Poney,  Dogs,  Game, 
8fc.~ A.  Cooper,  R.A.  Sweet  little  pic¬ 
ture  ;  as  also  is  No  115,  Sand  Diggers . 

C.  H. 


TOBACCO. 

James  I.,  in  his  <(  Counter-blast  to  To¬ 
bacco,”  says,  “  that  it  is  not  only  a  com¬ 
mon  herbe,  which,  though  under  divers 
names,  was  first  found  out  by  the  bar¬ 
barous  Indians  and  he  asks  his 


‘‘good  countrymen  to  consider  what  ho¬ 
nours  or  policy  can  move  them  to  imitate 
the  manners  of  such  wild,  godlesse,  and 
and  slavish  people  ?’*  His  Majesty,  in 
his  c<;  Witty  Apophthayms,”  says,  that 
were  he  to  invite  the  devil  to  a  dinner,  he 
would  have  three  dishes, — a  pig,  a  poll 
of  ling  and  mustard,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
for  digestion.”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
first  introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  to  Eng¬ 
land,  was  so  partial  to  it,  that  he  smoked 
a  pipe  as  he  was  goingto  the  scaffold.  A 
walnut-shell  and  a  straw  formed  the  first 
pipes,  and  the  herb  was  then  sold  for  its 
weight  in  silver. 

The  following  ironical  encomium  on, 
and  serious  invective  against  tobacco,  is 
by  the  famed  author  of  the  Anatomic  of 
Melancholic  : — Tobacco,  divine,  rare, 
super-excellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far 
beyond  all  their  panaceas,  portable  gold, 
and  philosophers’  stones  ;  a  sovereign  re¬ 
medy  to  ail  diseases  1  A  good  vomit,  I 
confesse  ;  a  virtuous  hearb,  if  it  be  well 
qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and  medi¬ 
cinally  used  ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  abused 
by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  doe 
ale,  ’tis  a  plague,  a  mischiefe,  a  violent 
purger  of  goods,  lands,  health  ; — hellish, 
devilish,  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruine 
and  overthrowe  of  body  and  soule.” 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF 
ENGLAND- 

The  learned  Dr.  Hickes  pretends  that 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  king 
of  England  who  used  a  seal  in  his  char¬ 
ters,  such  as  we  find  in  his  charter  given 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  kept  among  the 
archives  of  that  church,  and  in  one  of  his 
diplomas,  shewn  in  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Dennis,  near  Paris.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  broad  seal  of  England.  Montfaucon 
exhibits  three  or  four  rough  seals  found 
on  some  of  the  charters  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  the  oldest  of  which  is  one  of 
Theodoric  I,  (Antiq.  de  la  Monarchic 
Frangaise).  The  ancient  kings  of  Persia 
and  Media  had  their  seals ;  they  are  also 
mentioned  by  profane  authors.  St.  Ed¬ 
ward  brought  the  more  frequent  use  of 
the  royal  seal  from  France  ;  yet  he  often 
gave  charters,  attested  by  the  superscrip¬ 
tion  of  many  illustrious  witnesses,  with  a 
cross  to  each  name,  without  any  royal 
seal,  which  was  the  ancient  custom,  and 
continued  sometimes  to  be  used  even  after 
the  conquest.  Ingulphus  (p.  901),  and 
the  Annals  of  Burton  (p.  246)  are  to  be 
understood,  that  seals  were  used  by  par¬ 
ticulars  by  the  conquest ;  but  they  do  not  * 
comprise  the  court ;  hence  we  learn  the 
sense  of  that  common  assertion  of  our  his¬ 
torians  and  lawyers,  that  St.  Edward  was 
the  first  institutor  of  the  broad  seal.  h.  b. 
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THE  VOLUNTARY  EXILE  ; 

A  seaman’s  tale. 

(.For  the  Olio.) 

(Concluded  from  page  429.) 

ec  How  long  I  remained  in  this  state,  I 
know  not ;  but  when  I  recovered,  I  found 
myself  strongly  fettered  with  three  or  four 
of  the  crew  of  our  ill-fated  vessel,  in  the 
hold  of  the  rover’s  felucca.  The  mate  of 
our  vessel  was  one  of  my  companions  in 
captivity  :  from  him  I  learnt,  that  the 
body  of  my  poor  friend  the  captain  had 
been  thrown  overboard  by  the  rovers, 
and  that  he  and  his  companions  were  the 
remnant  of  the  crew  ;  those  who  were 
considered  past  recovery  having  been 
sabred  or  thrown  overboard  by  the  mer¬ 
ciless  wretches  whose  prisoners  we  were. 
My  miserable  companions  were  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition,  one  or  two  of  them 
having  received  severe  wounds.  I 
suffered  much  from  my  wound,  which 
has,  as  you  see,  left  its  scar  upon  my  face. 
I,  however,  contrived  to  staunch  the  blood, 
which  flowed  freely,  with  my  handker¬ 
chief  ;  but  I  became  very  weak,  and 
should  have  fainted,  had  not  two  of  the 
crew  of  the  rover  appeared  with  some 
food  and  liquor,  which  latter  revived  me. 
One  of  them  applied  bandages  to  our 
wounds,  and  they  examined  us  attentively, 
and  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage. 

(f  After  being  confined  many  hours  in 
this  miserable  hole,  we  were  ordered  on 
deck.  We  obeyed,  and  on  arriving 
there,  perceived  that  the  vessel  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  a  river  which,  we  supposed, 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea.  It  ran  between 
a  range  of  lofty  hills,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  whose  base  reached  the  Avater’s 
edge,  stood  a  Moorish  castle,  apparently 
of  great  strength.  We  were  ordered  into 
a  boat,  which  rowed  towards  the  shore, 
and  on  landing,  were  conveyed  up  the 
steep  and  rocky  hill  to  the  rover’s  fort. 
On  our  arrival  there,  we  found  that  part 
of  their  castle  was  in  ruins,  but  one  wing 
had  evidently  undergone  repair,  and  was 
in  very  good  condition  ;  the  batteries 
mounting  several  long  guns,  peculiar  to 
these  people.  The  morning  sun  lit  up 
the  tops  of  their  towers,  covered  with  cop¬ 
per  and  gilt — the  view  was  most  romantic 
— but  who  could  admire  it  in  my  situa¬ 
tion  ?  I  was  hastening  to  a  place  where  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  I  should  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the  most  ab¬ 
ject  slavery — it  was  enough  to  banish  all 
ideas  of  the  picturesque. 

“  We  were  kept  at  this  fort  for  a  few 
days,  during  which  time  we  were  set 
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about  the  most  vile  anddegradingdrudgery, 
and  if  a  complaint  escaped  us,  our  backs 
and  shoulders  paid  for  it  ;  we  were  then 
conveyed  up  the  river  to  a  sort  of  coun¬ 
try-house,  where  the  captain  retired  some- 
times,  and  where  the  chief  of  his  women 
were  kept.  There  we  were  made  to  work 
in  the  large  garden  which  surrounded  the 
house,  for  several  months,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  arranged  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
master,  were  daily  sent  to  work  on  a 
plantation  at  some  distance,  always  guard¬ 
ed  by  two  or  three  of  the  Moors,  who 
were  well-armed. 

“  I  must  pass  over  nearly  three  years, 
which  were  spent  in  this  manner.  My 
companions  and  I  became  almost  recon¬ 
ciled  to  this  state,  for  we  were  treated 
with  less  severity  and  much  belter  fed 
than  at  first.  We  were  always  employed, 
and  when  there  was  no  work  in  the  plan¬ 
tations,  there  was  something  to  do  in  the 
garden,  so  that  we  had  little  time  for  con¬ 
triving  an  escape.  Indeed,  I  always  con¬ 
sidered  it  quite  impracticable  ;  but  my 
companions  did  not  think  so.  Two  of 
them  had  wives  and  families  in  England, 
and  were  therefore  desirous  of  escaping 
from  captivity.  For  my  own  part,  I  hardly 
murmured  at  my  thraldom,  though  I  well 
knew  our  lives  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  captain  and  his  ruffianly 
crew. 

fr  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year 
of  our  captivity,  we  were  employed  in  the 
garden,  which  had,  under  our  hands,  as¬ 
sumed  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  This 
had  been,  perhaps,  the  means  of  our  re 
ceiving  such  good  treatment  from  the 
Moors,  Whose  general  conduct  to  their 
prisoners  is  most  barbarous  and  cruel. 
The  windows  of  the  captain’s  harem  look¬ 
ed  on  the  garden,  but  they  were  always 
pbscured  with  close  netting,  so  that  its 
fair,  yet  miserable  inmates,  might  enjoy 
the  prospect  without  being  exposed  to  our 
gaze.  Often  did  I  look,  but  in  vain,  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  unfortunates  who  inhabited  that  living 
tomb.  It  happened  one  day  that  as  I  was 
nailing  one  of  the  fruit  trees  against  the 
wall  under  the  windows  of  the  harem,  I 
heard  a  slight  noise  above,  and  looking 
up,  I  beheld  a  small  white  hand,  which 
dropped  a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  was 
instantly  withdrawn.  I  eagerly  caught  it 
up,  and  examined  its  leaves  attentively, 
for  I  was  no  stranger  to  this  mode  of 
secret  correspondence  among  the  people 
of  the  east.  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  I 
soon  discovered  in  one  of  the  leaves  some 
words  scratched  with  a  pin  or  bodkin— 
they  were  as  follows,  <c  Look  under  the 
marble  slab,  beneath  the  aloe,  near  the 
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and  coloured  ;  the  various  accompani¬ 
ments  well  put  in.  The  dog  is  finely 
drawn  and  painted. 

92.  Night. — H.  Howard,  R.A.  Taken 
from  Paradise  Lost — a  beautiful  poetical 
composition.  In  these  subjects  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  is  unrivalled. 

20.  An  illicit  Whiskey  Still  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  96,  Portrait  of  the 
Hon ,  Richard  Cavendish ,  with  a  fa¬ 
vourite  Greyhound ,  SfC.,  the  property 
of  His  Grace  the  Dukd  of  Devonshire. 
— E.  Landseer,  A.  Landseer  seems  to 
have  taken  place  of  Wilkie,  in  Highland 
subjects  ;  for  the  first  of  these  is  as  good  a 
representation  in  that  line  as  has  ever  been 
produced  by  any  artist.  The  richness, 
harmony,  and  clearness  of  colouring,  is 
beautiful.  The  attitudes  and  occupations 
of  the  group  are  exceedingly  well  told. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  to  hint  any  one  thing 
to  Mr.  Landseer,  that  he  should  not  touch 
the  hairs  of  the  human  head  as  he  does 
those  of  dogs  ;  it  causes  a  wiriness  in  ef¬ 
fect.  The  lights  on  human  hair  should 
be  broad  and  flat — excepting  in  a  beard 
—and  not  in  single  lines  ;  it  looks  like 
the  hairs  of  a  terrier.  No.  96,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  combining  portrait  with  fancy 
subjects. 

1Q3.  Scene  in  a  Kentish  Hop-gar¬ 
den. — W.  Collins,  R.A,  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  often  treated,  both  by  poet  and  painter, 
but  never  more  beautifully  portrayed  by 
the  latter,  than  in  the  present  instance, 
if  we  except  only  Mr.  Collins’s  former 
painting  of  this  subject,  exhibited  two 
years  ago. 

104.  A  sketch. — W.  Mulready,  R.  A. 
We  know  not  how  it  is,  that  Mr.  Mul¬ 
ready  has  not  exhibited  any  thing  worthy 
©f  particular  notice  of  late — never  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  since  his  ee  Con¬ 
valescent” — merely  sketches,  though  ex¬ 
cellent,  yet  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Lamb.  The  present  sketch 
(the  head  of  a  dog)  is  well  executed  ;  as 
also  is  No.  311,  Puppies'  heads. 

70.  Rebecca,  a  study. — H.  Howard, 
R.A.  A  pleasing  picture,  but  nothing 
particularly  striking. 

109.  Shooting  Poney ,  Dogs,  Game, 
fyc. — A.  Cooper,  R.A.  Sweet  little  pic¬ 
ture  ;  as  also  is  No  115,  Sand  Diggers. 

C.  H. 
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TOBACCO. 

James  I.,  in  his  “  Counter-blast  to  To¬ 
bacco,”  says,  ee  that  it  is  not  only  a  com¬ 
mon  lierbe,  which,  though  under  divers 
names,  was  first  found  out  by  the  bar¬ 
barous  Indians  * — and  he  asks  his 


“good  countrymen  to  consider  what  ho¬ 
nours  or  policy  can  move  them  to  imitate 
the  manners  of  such  wild,  godlesse,  and 
and  slavish  people  V*  His  Majesty,  in 
his  (f  Witty  Apophthayms,”  says,  “that 
were  lie  to  invite  the  devil  to  a  dinner,  he 
would  have  three  dishes, — a  pig,  a  poll 
of  ling  and  mustard,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
for  digestion.”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
first  introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  to  Eng¬ 
land,  was  so  partial  to  it,  that  he  smoked 
a  pipe  as  he  was  goingto  the  scaffold.  A 
walnut-shell  and  a  straw  formed  the  first 
pipes,  and  the  herb  was  then  sold  for  its 
weight  in  silver. 

The  following  ironical  encomium  on, 
and  serious  invective  against  tobacco,  is 
by  the  famed  author  of  the  Anatomie  of 
Meiancholie  : — •“  Tobacco,  divine,  rare, 
super-excellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far 
beyond  all  their  panaceas,  portable  gold, 
and  philosophers’  stones  ;  a  sovereign  re¬ 
medy  to  all  diseases  1  A  good  vomit,  I 
confesse  ;  a  virtuous  hearb,  if  it  be  well 
qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and  medi¬ 
cinally  used  ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  abused 
by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  doe 
ale,  ’tis  a  plague,  a  rnischiefe,  a  violent 
purger  of  goods,  lands,  health  ; — hellish, 
devilish,  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruine 
and  overthrowe  of  body  and  soule.” 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF 
ENGLAND. 

The  learned  Dr.  Hickes  pretends  that 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  king 
of  England  who  used  a  seal  in  his  char¬ 
ters,  such  as  we  find  in  his  charter  given 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  kept  among  the 
archives  of  that  church,  and  in  one  of  his 
diplomas,  shewn  in  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Dennis,  near  Paris.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  broad  seal  of  England.  Montfaucon 
exhibits  three  or  four  rough  seals  found 
on  some  of  the  charters  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  the  oldest  of  which  is  one  of 
Theodoric  I,  (Antiq.  de  la  Monarchic 
Fran^aise).  The  ancient  kings  of  Persia 
and  Media  had  their  seals ;  they  are  also 
mentioned  by  profane  authors.  St.  Ed¬ 
ward  brought  the  more  frequent  use  of 
the  royal  seal  from  France  ;  yet  he  often 
gave  charters,  attested  by  the  superscrip¬ 
tion  of  many  illustrious  witnesses,  with  a 
cross  to  each  name,  without  any  royal 
seal,  which  was  the  ancient  custom,  and 
continued  sometimes  to  be  used  even  after 
the  conquest.  Ingulphus  (p.  901),  and 
the  Annals  of  Burton  (p.  246)  are  to  be 
understood,  that  seals  were  used  by  par¬ 
ticulars  by  the  conquest ;  but  they  do  not  * 
comprise  the  court ;  hence  we  learn  the 
sense  of  that  common  assertion  of  our  his¬ 
torians  and  lawyers,  that  St.  Edward  was 
the  first  inslitutor  of  the  broad  seal.  h.  b. 
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THE  VOLUNTARY  EXILE  ; 

A  seaman’s  TALE. 

( For  the  Olio.} 

(Concluded  from  page  429.) 

“  How  long  I  remained  in  this  state,  I 
know  not ;  but  when  I  recovered,  I  found 
myself  strongly  fettered  with  three  or  four 
of  the  crew  of  our  ill-fated  vessel,  in  the 
hold  of  the  rover’s  felucca.  The  mate  of 
our  vessel  was  one  of  my  companions  in 
captivity  :  from  him  I  learnt,  that  the 
body  of  my  poor  friend  the  captain  had 
been  thrown  overboard  by  the  rovers, 
and  that  he  and  his  companions  were  the 
remnant  of  the  crew  ;  those  who  were 
considered  past  recovery  having  been 
sabred  or  thrown  overboard  by  the  mer¬ 
ciless  wretches  whose  prisoners  we  were. 
My  miserable  companions  were  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition,  one  or  two  of  them 
having  received  severe  wounds.  I 
suffered  much  from  my  wound,  which 
has,  as  you  see,  left  its  scar  upon  my  face. 
I,  however,  contrived  to  staunch  the  blood, 
which  flowed  freely,  with  my  handker¬ 
chief  ;  but  I  became  very  weak,  and 
should  have  fainted,  had  not  two  of  the 
crew  of  the  rover  appeared  with  some 
food  and  liquor,  which  latter  revived  me. 
One  of  them  applied  bandages  to  our 
wounds,  and  they  examined  us  attentively, 
and  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage. 

“  After  being  confined  many  hours  in 
this  miserable  hole,  we  were  ordered  on 
deck.  We  obeyed,  and  on  arriving 
there,  perceived  that  the  vessel  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  a  river  which,  we  supposed, 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea.  it  ran  between 
a  range  of  lofty  hills,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  whose  base  reached  the  water’s 
edge,  stood  a  Moorish  castle,  apparently 
of  great  strength.  We  were  ordered  into 
a  boat,  which  rowed  towards  the  shore, 
and  on  landing,  were  conveyed  up  the 
steep  and  rocky  hill  to  the  rover’s  fort. 
On  our  arrival  there,  we  found  that  part 
of  their  castle  was  in  ruins,  but  one  wing 
had  evidently  undergone  repair,  and  was 
in  very  good  condition  ;  the  batteries 
mounting  several  long  guns,  peculiar  to 
these  people.  The  morning  sun  lit  up 
the  tops  of  their  towers,  covered  with  cop¬ 
per  and  gilt — the  view  was  most  romantic 
• — but  who  could  admire  it  in  my  situa¬ 
tion  ?  I  was  hastening  to  a  place  where  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  I  should  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the  most  ab¬ 
ject  slavery — it  was  enough  to  banish  all 
ideas  of  the  picturesque. 

“We  were  kept  at  this  fort  for  a  few 
days,  during  which  time  we  were  set 
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about  the  most  vile  and  degradingdrudgery, 
and  if  a  complaint  escaped  us,  our  backs 
and  shoulders  paid  for  it  ;  we  were  then 
conveyed  up  the  river  to  a  sort  of  coun¬ 
try-house,  where  the  captain  retired  some- 
times,  and  where  the  chief  of  his  women 
were  kept.  There  we  were  made  to  work 
in  the  large  garden  which  surrounded  the 
house,  for  several  months,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  arranged  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
master,  were  daily  sent  to  work  on  a 
plantation  at  some  distance,  always  guard¬ 
ed  by  two  or  three  of  the  Moors,  who 
were  well-armed. 

“  I  must  pass  over  nearly  three  years, 
which  were  spent  in  this  manner.  My 
companions  and  I  became  almost  recon¬ 
ciled  to  this  state,  for  we  were  treated 
with  less  severity  and  much  better  fed 
than  at  first.  We  were  always  employed, 
and  when  there  was  no  work  in  the  plan¬ 
tations,  there  was  something  to  do  in  the 
garden,  so  that  we  had  little  time  for  con¬ 
triving  an  escape.  Indeed,  I  always  con¬ 
sidered  it  quite  impracticable  ;  but  my 
companions  did  not  think  so.  Two  of 
them  had  wives  and  families  in  England, 
and  were  therefore  desirous  of  escaping 
from  captivity.  For  my  own  part,  I  hardly 
murmured  at  my  thraldom,  though  I  well 
knew  our  lives  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  captain  and  his  ruffianly 
crew. 

“  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year 
of  our  captivity,  we  were  employed  in  the 
garden,  which  had,  under  our  hands,  as¬ 
sumed  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  This 
had  been,  perhaps,  the  means  of  our  re 
ceiving  such  good  treatment  from  the 
Moors,  Whose  general  conduct  to  their 
prisoners  is  most  barbarous  and  cruel. 
The  windows  of  the  captain’s  harem  look¬ 
ed  on  the  garden,  but  they  were  always 
pbscured  with  close  netting,  so  that  its 
fair,  yet  miserable  inmates,  might  enjoy 
the  prospect  without  being  exposed  to  our 
gaze.  Often  did  I  look,  but  in  vain,  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  unfortunates  who  inhabited  that  living 
tomb.  It  happened  one  day  that  as  I  was 
nailing  one  of  the  fruit  trees  against  the 
wall  under  the  windows  of  the  harem,  I 
heard  a  slight  noise  above,  and  looking 
up,  I  beheld  a  small  white  hand,  which 
dropped  a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  was 
instantly  withdrawn.  I  eagerly  caught  it 
up,  and  examined  its  leaves  attentively, 
for  I  was  no  stranger  to  this  mode  of 
secret  correspondence  among  the  people 
of  the  east.  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  I 
soon  discovered  in  one  of  the  leaves  some 
words  scratched  with  a  pin  or  bodkin— 
they  were  as  follows,  “  Look  under  the 
marble  slab,  beneath  the  aloe,  near  the 
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fountain.”  Fortunately  none  of  the 
Moors  were  in  the  garden  at  the  time,, 
and  I  hastily  repaired  to  the  spot  referred 
to  by  the  unknown  writer.  There  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  billet  written  with  pencil,  in  a 
female  hand  ;  the  contents  of  which, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows — 

“  (  An  unfortunate  Englishwoman 
hopes,  with  the  aid  of  her  countrymen,  to 
escape  from  a  captivity  she  has  endured 
for  many  months  past.  The  crew  of  the 
rover  are  gone  up  the  river  upon  an  expe¬ 
dition,  but  the  wretch  who  commands 
them  remains  here  with  two  eunuchs. 
The  rovers  will  not  return  for  three  days. 
There  are  only  five  Moors  at  the  fort.  A 
small  vessel  lays  in  the  river,  and  if  you 
can  overpower  those  who  remain  here, 
we  may  gain  it  and  pass  the  fort  on  show¬ 
ing  a  light  over  the  bow  of  the  vessel.  A 
young  slave  has  sworn  to  be  faithful,  and 
has  undertaken  to  administer  a  sleeping 
potion  to  the  eunuchs.  To-morrow  even¬ 
ing  I  will  release  you  from  your  prison, 
and  provide  arms  for  our  defence.  If  you 
consent  to  this,  pluck  a  rose  immediately 
from  the  bank  near  the  fountain — be  silent 
and  wary  1* 

“  You  may  be  sure  I  was  much  asto¬ 
nished  on  reading  this  epistle.  I  pon¬ 
dered  on  its  contents  for  several  moments, 
but  was  not  long  in  determining.  This  is 
an  opportunity,  thought  I,  which  may 
never  occur  again.  I  may  wear  out  my 
life  in  this  abject  state,  or,  perhaps,  be 
butchered  with  my  fellow  bondsmen  by 
our  captors.  I  plucked  a  rose  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  then  hastened  to  my  companions. 
I  shall  not  tire  your  patience  by  relating 
what  passed  between  me  and  my  compa¬ 
nions,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  evening, 
we  were  conducted  to  our  room  by  one  of 
the  eunuchs,  who  little  dreamed  that  we 
were  aware  of  their  insecurity.  Here  we 
remained,  till,  as  we  supposed,  near  mid¬ 
night,  when  the  bolls  of  our  room  door 
were  slowly  withdrawn — the  door  opened 
— and  a  female,  dressed  in  the  Moorish 
garb,  entered.  I  never  beheld  such  a 
model  of  womanly  beauty  ! — my  heart 
beat  thick — I  could  not  give  utterance  to 
my  feelings.  I  looked  upon  her  as  an 
angel  of  light,  sent  to  deliver  us  from  our 
prison-house.  In  her  left  hand  she  bore 
a  small  lamp,  while  she  carried  under  her 
arm  four  sabres  and  two  or  three  long  pis¬ 
tols.  She  placed  them  on  the  ground  and 
hastily  retired  ;  but  in  a  short  time  return¬ 
ed  with  a  bag  containing  some  powder  and 
several  bullets. 

(t  ‘  Ail  is  ready  1’  said  she,  beckoning 
to  us.  We  obeyed,  and  arming  ourselves 
with  a  sabre  each,  and  loading  the  pistols, 
followed  our  deliverer.  She  passed  through 


several  arched  passages  with  stealthy  steps., 
and  entered  an  antichamber  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  harem,  at  the  door  of  which 
we  saw  the  two  eunuchs  lying  at  their 
length  and  sleeping  soundly.  Another 
door  opened  into  a  long  passage  which  led 
to  the  garden.  We  ail  passed  down  this 
cautiously,  and  were  just  about  to  enter 
the  garden,  when  a  figure,  which  we  in« 
stantly  recognized  as  the  Moorish  cap¬ 
tain’s,  stood  before  us. 

C(  Our  fair  conductor  recoiled  from  him, 
and  shrieking  loudly,  fell  into  my  arms. 

I  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  was  cocking  it, 
when  the  Moor  fired.  The  ball  passed 
through  the  temple  of  my  fair  burden,  and 
grazed  my  cheek.  I  cannot  describe  the 
horror  I  felt — the  corpse  of  our  ill-fated 
and  beautiful  guide  fell  to  the  ground,  for 
I  had  not  the  power  to  sustain  it — never¬ 
theless,  I  fired  my  pistol  instantly,  but  the 
shot  was  ill-directed,  and  missed  the  Moor, 
when  one  of  my  companions,  springing 
forward,  cleft  him  to  the  chin,  and  he 
fell ; — I  sunk  senseless  to  the  ground, 
overcome  with  horror. 

ec  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  found 
myself  on  the  deck  of  the  small  vessel  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  our  unfortunate- guide’s  letter. 
We  arrived  opposite  the  rover’s  fort,  when 
a  strong  light  instantly  blazed  from  one 
of  the  loop-holes.  My  companions  im¬ 
mediately  hung  a  lanthorn  over  the  bow 
of  the  vessel,  and  we  passed  in  safety. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  wind  proved  fair, 
and  with  sail  and  oar  we  passed  rapidly 
down  the  river.  As  the  morning  dawned 
we  were  in  the  open  sea,  but  as  we  were 
not  yet.  out  of  danger,  we  did  not  slacken 
sail.  There  were  several  baskets  of  figs 
and  a  box  of  dates  in  the  cabin,  on  which 
we  made  our  meal.  As  there  was  no 
compass  on  board,  we  thought  it  best  to 
steer  directly  from  the  coast  we  had  left, 
which  we  did  nearly  the  whole  of  the  da}', 
when  towards  sunset  a  sail  appeared  in 
sight.  When  we  first  discovered  it,  we 
were  somewhat  uneasy,  fearing  it  might 
be  the  rover  in  pursuit  of  us  ;  we  there¬ 
fore  crowded  all  the  sail  our  little  vessel 
was  capable  of  carrying,  but  as  the  strange 
sail  neared  us,  we  were  rejoiced  to  find 
her  an  English  brig.  In  a  short  time  she 
came  up  with  us,  and  taking  our  vessel 
for  one  of  the  Moorish  feluccas  which  in¬ 
fest  the  Mediterranean,  fired  one  of  her 
bow  chasers,  as  a  command  to  lay  to. 
The  shot  came  dancing  over  the  wave, 
and  passed  before  us.  The  order  was 
gladly  obeyed,  and  we  hauled  down  our 
sail.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and  several  of 
the  brig’s  crew  boarded  us.  They  could 
scarcely  believe  we  were  Englishmen,  so 
much  had  our  garb  and  the  sun  altered  us. 
We  were  kindly  received  on  board  the 
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brig,  and  after  having  taken  every  thing 
of  consequence  out  of  the  felucca,  she  was 
scuttled  and  sunk, 

“  The  captain  of  the  brig  paid  us  the 
most  kind  attention,  and  supplied  us  with 
clothing.  He  was  bound  for  England 
from  Smyrna  with  a  valuable  cargo.  We 
experienced  favorable  weather  until  our 
arrival  in  the  Channel,  when  we  encoun¬ 
tered  a  severe  gale  from  the  south-west. 
It  continued  for  three  days  with  unabated 
fury,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
we  were  off  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  gale 
had  not  subsided,  but  veering  to  the  south 
drove  the  vessel  on  a  rock  off  the  island. 
To  escape  was  impossible,  unless  by 
swimming,  for  our  boats  had  been  washed 
away.  Part  of  the  crew  in  despair  leaped 
overboard  ;  the  rest  clung  to  the  wreck, 
screaming,  swearing,  and  praying,  till 
their  voices  were  heard  above  the  loud 
roar  of  the  wind,  and  the  lashing  of  the 
waves,  by  those  who  watched  the  scene 
from  the  shore.  I  stood  by,  or  rather 
clung  to  the  mast,  near  the  captain,  who 
regarded  the  scene  less  concerned  than  any 
one  around  him.  He  uttered  no  cry  of 
fear,  though  his  eye  rolled  wildly,  and 
his  cheek  looked  ashy  pale.  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  speak  that  comfort  to  him  which 
I  had  denied  myself.  He  replied  to  me 
in  the  calm,  cool  tone  of  despair— 

“  ‘  Alas  1’  said  he,  “  I  fear  not  death, 
but  I  have  a  wife.  Sir,  and  two  little  ones, 
who  will - ’ 

“  I  heard  no  more,  for  a  wave  washed 
over  the  deck,  and  swept  him  off,  toge¬ 
ther  with  several  of  the  crew.  I  had  no 
time  to  lament  his  fate,  for  a  cry  arose 
from  the  remnant  of  the  crew,  that  the 
ship  was  parting,  and  in  an  instant  I  felt 
the  deck  beneath  me  give  way.  I  leaped 
out  as  far  as  I  could,  and  plunged  into 
the  wave.  When  I  rose  to  the  surface,  I 
caught  hold  of  a  spar  with  one  hand, 
while  I  laboured  hard  with  the  other  to 
gain  the  shore.  I  struggled  in  vain,  for 
when  a  wave  hurled  me  forward,  it  bore 
me  back  as  it  receded  ;  my  strength  failed 
me — I  lost  my  hold  of  the  spar — I  felt 
myself  sinking,  when  something  struck 
me  on  the  chest ;  it  was  a  boat  hook 
guided  by  the  hand  of  a  sturdy  fellow 
who  sat  in  the  stern  of  a  boat,  which  had 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  me.  He  drew 
me  out  of  the  water,  when  my  senses  for¬ 
sook  me. 

<£  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself 
stretched  on  a  bed  made  up  with  part  of 
an  old  sail,  and  a  fisherman’s  rough  coat, 
before  a  wood  fire.  A  thick -set  fellow 
(whom  I  instantly  recognized  as  Tom  the 
fisherman’s  son,)  was  chafing  my  limbs, 
but  he  knew  me  not  in  the  coarse  garb  I 


wore  ;  indeed,  my  face  was  strangely 
altered.  On  recovering  my  senses,  I 
raised  myself  on  my  elbow,  and  looking 
him  full  in  the  face,  said, 

f  Tom,  do  you  know  me  V 

(i  He  started  back,  and  looked  me  stead¬ 
fastly  in  the  face  for  some  moments. 

<£  £  Know  thee  !’  he  replied,  ‘  how 
should  I  know  thee,  man,  when  I  never 
zeed  thee  afore  ? — and  yet,’  he  continued, 
‘  I  think  I’ve  heard  thy  voice  zumwhere.* 

<e  ‘  Have  you  forgot  Richard  V 

et  (  Measter  Richard  !f  interrupted  Tom, 
staring  at  me  again,  f  and  yet  ’tis  he,  as 
zure  as  my  name’s  Tom  Rawlings ; — 
why.  Lord  bless  uz,  Zur,  we  all  thought 
ye  were  dead — drowned  at  zea.’ 

“  e  Is  my  kinsman  living,  Tom?’  en¬ 
quired  I,  interrupting  him,  e  and  how 
fares  my  father  ?’ 

ie  Tom  shook  his  head — his  reply  real¬ 
ized  my  fears  that  my  father  was  no  more. 
I  learnt  that  my  cousin  was  living,  hav¬ 
ing  survived  his  wound,  though  he  had 
ever  since  continued  in  a  very  weak  state 
of  health  ;  and,  oh  !  to  crown  all,  I  learnt 
that  my  Mary,  she  for  whose  sake  I  had 
quitted  my  native  land,  and  become  an 
outcast — was  married  to — my  haled  kinsy 
man  ! 

“  1  groaned  bitterly  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  my  only  parent,  for  I  taxed  my¬ 
self  with  being  the  cause  of  it.  The 
news  that  my  cousin  was  living  gave  me 
some  comfort ;  but  when  I  heard  that  he 
had  married  my  beloved  Mary — I  became 
almost  frantic.  The  hut  rung  with  my 
yells — my  eye  fell  on  a  large  pistol  which 
hung  against  the  wall ;  in  an  instant,  I 
seized  it  to  destroy  myself,  when  Tom 
grasped  my  arm,  and  wrested  it  from  me. 
I  attempted  to  regain  it,  when  he  roughly 
seized  me,  and  after  having  pinioned  my 
arms,  threw  me  on  the  rude  bed  he  had 
made  near  the  fire.  My  ravings  were  at 
length  succeeded  by  a  flow  of  tears  which 
somewhat  calmed  me,  and  I  enquired 
what  had  taken  place  during  my  absence. 
I  learnt  that  my  father  so  grieved  for  my 
flight,  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  to  which  a 
lingering  illness  confined  him  many  months 
— at  length  death  ended  his  sufferings, 
having  heard  that  the  ship  was  lost  in 
which  1  embarked .  He  bequeathed  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  nephew, 
who  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  the 
father  of  my  Mary.  The  opportunity 
was  too  good  to  be  overlooked  by  her 
father,  who  insisted  on  her  compliance 
wilh  his  wishes.  She  scornfully  refused 
him,  nay,  even  threatened  to  drown  her¬ 
self  if  he  persisted  in  his  addresses  ;  but 
her  father  was  stern  and  resolute, — he 
swore  that  he  would  turn  her  out  of  doors 
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if  she  refused  any  longer.  She  dared  not 
hesitate,  but  became  a  sacrifice  to  the 
villain  who  had  blasted  all  her  earthly 
hopes  of  happiness. 

(i  I  will  not  exhaust  your  patience  by 
detailing  my  anguish  on  hearing  this  heart¬ 
rending  intelligence.  I  believe  my  senses 
had  at  the  time  forsaken  me,  or  I  should 
not  have  acted  as  I  am  about  to  describe. 
To  be  brief,  I  determined  to  see  Mary 
once  more,  and  for  that  purpose  I  besought 
Tom  to  lend  me  his  large  boat-cloak,  dis¬ 
guised  in  which  I  intended  to  proceed  to 
the  house.  One  thing  I  ought  to  men¬ 
tion  in  justice  to  my  kinsman,  he  took 
care  to  acquaint  every  one  that  our  duel 
was  fairly  fought,  though  in  doing  this, 
he  perhaps  thought  it  could  remove  the 
stigma  which  might  be  attached  to  the 
family  name,  as  he  thought  I  had  been 
long  numbered  with  the  dead.  Tom’s 
rough  nature  was  melted  on  witnessing 
my  distress,  and  he  promised  to  assist  me, 
though  he  counselled  me  not  to  visit  the 
house  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  after 
recovering  my  strength  sufficiently  by  so¬ 
journing  at  his  hut,  I  set  out  on  my  expe¬ 
dition. 

Wrapped  in  Tom’s  large  coarse  boat 
cloak,  I  quitted  the  hut,  and  bent  my 
steps  towards  the  house.  It  was  a  clear 
and  lovely  afternoon,  the  setting  sun 
blazed  far  over  the  undulating  waters  of 
the  Channel,  but  such  an  evening  had  no 
charms  for  me  ;  my  heart  throbbed,  my 
pulse  beat  quick,  and  m3’  >alate  was  dry 
and  feverish- — I  arrived  before  the  place 
of  my  birth,  but  oh,  what  a  change  was 
there  !  The  very  dogs  I  had  caressed  and 
fondled,  barked  at  me — miserable  wretch  ! 
one  of  the  servants,  who  formerly  waited 
on  me,  took  me  for  a  beggar,  and  bade 
me  begone  from  the  premises.  The  front 
of  the  house  was  altered — the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  windows  had  been  removed,  and  those 
of  a  newer  fashion,  reaching  almost  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  ground,  were  substituted. 
At  one  of  these  windows,  before  a  little 
work  table,  sat  Mary.  A  small  spaniel, 
which  lay  crouched  at  her  feet,  started  up 
and  snarled  at  me. 

“  e  Peace,  Rose,*  she  said,  patting  the 
dog,  f  he  is  unfortunate  like  thy  mistress.’ 
I  thought  my  heart  would  have  burst  on 
beholding  the  change  in  her  appearance. 
I  stood  before  her,  my  face  half  concealed 
by  the  cloak,  and  held  out  my  hand,  as  if 
to  ask  charity.  She  instinctively  turned 
to  a  work  basket,  on  the  table,  and  took 
out  a  small  piece  of  silver.  I  dropped  the 
cloak  from  my  face. 

“  e  Mary,’  said  I,  f  look  upon  me.’ 
’Twas  all  I  could  utter.  She  looked  up 
=—never,  never,  shall  I  forget  that  look — 


no  cry  escaped  her— -she  fell  on  the  floor 
without  sense  or  motion.  I  stepped  into 
the  room,  and  raising  her  from  the  floor, 
placed  her  on  a  sofa,  and  chafed  her  tem¬ 
ples,  but  all  my  endeavours  to  revive  her 
were  in  vain,  I  knew  well  that  I  should 
summon  assistance,  but  my  pride  triumph¬ 
ed  over  my  desire  to  remain.  I  rang 
the  bell  violently,  and  rushing  from  the 
spot,  regained  the  hut,  and  stood  before 
the  astonished  eyes  of  Tom. 

“  With  his  assistance,  I  that  night  ar¬ 
rived  at  Portsmouth,  and  proceeded  on 
foot  to  London.  I  introduced  myself  to  a 
large  ship  owner,  who  knew  my  father, 
told  him  my  tale,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  situation  I  now  hold,  in  which  I  hope 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days.  Mary- 
died  a  few  days  after  I  left  the  island. 
Once  every  year  do  I  visit  the  spot  where 
her  ashes  rest,  and  yearly  do  I  bedew  with 
tears  the  tomb  which  covers  the  earthly 
remains  of  one  who  was  once  the  love¬ 
liest  but  most  unfortunate  of  her  sex.” 

The  old  man  ceased — his  tears  flowed 
afresh— and  rising  from  his  seat,  he  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  and  walked  hurriedly 
out  of  the  room.  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  I  never  saw  him  again  ! 

J.  Y.  A— n. 


THE  METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

Continued  from  p^ge  437. 

The  murder  occasioned  some  noise,  but 
it  soon  subsided  ;  and  I  was  preparing 
to  take  advantage  of  my  crime  when  I 
received  an  appointment  as  a  district 
judge,  which  I  would  fain  have  declined, 
but  dared  not ;  and  I  forthwith  set  out 
for  the  scene  of  my  official  labours, 
being  obliged  to  forego  the  ultimate  exe¬ 
cution  of  my  object  for  the  present. 

My  predecessor  in  the  office,  who  had 
been  degraded,  was  a  man  of  strict  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  had  given  umbrage  to  many 
of  his  fellow  officers  by  his  rigid  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  official  duties.  They  soon 
found  me  to  be  a  very  different  character. 
The  question  which  suggested  itself  to 
my  mind  was  this,  namely,  whether  I 
should  acquire  wealth  as  an  unjust  judge, 
or  live  poor  with  the  reflection  that  I 
was  honest.  The  only  other  consider¬ 
ations  which  could  influence  me  were, 
that  as  a  corrupt  judge  I  should  perhaps 
be  hated  by  the  poor  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  just  judge,  I  should  be  cer¬ 
tainly  detested  by  all  in  office,  whose 
animosity  was  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  of  a  poor  man,  whom  I  could 
bamboo  into  silence.  The  fair  inference 
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from  these  premises  was,  that  it  was  my 
interest  in  this  world  (and  no  other  state 
of  existence  is  contemplated  by  a  Con- 
fucian)  to  be  dishonest,  and  I  was  so, 
with  such  precautions  as  the  illegality 
of  the  practices  required. 

How  often  did  I  smile  when  I  saw 
some  silly  virtuous  people,  toiling  from 
day  to  day  in  the  scrupulous  discharge 
of  duties,  which  exposed  them  to  impu¬ 
tations  they  did  not  deserve  ;  scarcely 
subsisting  upon  a  paltry  income  allowed 
by  the  state,  and  dreading  every  moment 
the  effect  of  some  false  accusation ; 
whilst  I  revelled  in  wealth,  gratified 
every  wish  of  my  heart,  and,  having 
the  use  of  the  two  great  implements  of 
power — authority  to  punish  and  riches 
to  reward — felt  no  fear  for  what  might 
befal  me  here  or  hereafter  I 

After  a  time,  I  began  to  be  desirous 
of  securing  the  person  of  my  fair  damsel, 
of  whose  motions  I  was  continually  in¬ 
formed  by  my  spies.  I  accordingly  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  absent  myself  from  my 
office  for  a  short  period,  and  took^  the 
road  towards  my  native  town. 

I  endeavoured  to  keep  my  arrival 
secret  from  the  lady  upon  whom  I  had  a 
design  ;  for  I  was  resolved  to  run  no  risk 
of  further  disappointment,  and  therefore 
had  determined  to  make  myself  master 
of  her  person  by  force.  To  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  however,  I  learned  that  she  had 
by  some  means  become  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  and  had  hurried  off,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  relation,  to  the  court.  It 
behoved  me,  I  knew,  to  lose  no  time  in 
following  her,  to  defend  myself  from  her 
accusations  ;  for  my  own  principles  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  she  or  her  advisers 
would  make  some  charge  of  which  they 
could  avail  themselves  to  my  prejudice. 

On  my  arrival  at  court,  the  first  news 
I  heard  was,  that  I  was  a  prisoner,  but 
the  grounds  of  my  imprisonment  were 
not  told  me.  Here  I  became,  for  the 
first  time,  truly  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  the  principles  upon  which  I  had  acted. 
I  had  taught  myself  to  consider,  and 
really  considered,  all  men  as  either  dupes 
or  knaves,  and  could  rely,  therefore, 
upon  none.  Alone  and ^unadvised,  I 
was  lead  to  conclude  that  my  mistress 
had  charged  me  with  her  father’s  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  I  hastened  to  draw  up  a  me¬ 
morial,  in  which  I  laboured  to  prove, 
by  sundry  false  statements,  that  I  could 
not  be  the  person  who  committed  it. 
Too  late  I  learned  that  this  was  not  the 
cause  of  my  arrest  ;  that  I  was  accused 
of  judicial  malversations.  The  inqui¬ 
sitors,  however,  set  on  foot  a  rigid  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  affair  of  the  general’s 
death,  and  soon  obtained  satisfactory 


proof  that  my  averments  were  false.  The 
proofs  of  the  other  crimes  were  too  plain 
to  be  denied ;  the  participators  in  my 
guilt  had  become  my  accusers ;  for  I 
discovered  that  there  were  motives  to 
virtue  which  I  had  overlooked ;  one  was 
the  security  the  practice  of  it  affords 
against  false  accusation. 

I  sent  one,  whom  I  supposed  a  trusty 
friend,  with  the  keys  of  my  treasure- 
boxes,  in  order  to  make  use  of  my  ill- 
got  gains  in  bribing  those  who  could 
protect  me.  This  friend  obtained  the 
treasure — and  kept  it.  I  found  that 
friendship,  where  virtue  is  not,  is  itself 
a  non-entity.  I  despatched  messengers 
repeatedly  to  the  numerous  acquaintances 
I  had,  intreating  them  to  visit  me,  and 
give  me  their  advice.  Some  sent  excuses, 
others  promises  to  attend,  and  a  few 
returned  for  answer  that  I  had  brought 
the  mischief  upon  myself,  and  deserved 
the  fate  that  awaited  me. 

I  would  now  have  anticipated  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  by  becoming  my  own  mur¬ 
derer  ;  but  every  |instrument  or  article 
that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  had 
been  removed  ;  I  swallowed  some  of  my 
buttons,  but  they  were  too  small. 

The  torture  was  applied  to  me,  rather 
as  a  punishment  than  as  the  means  of 
ascertaining  my  guilt,  which  was  too 
apparent.  The  form  of  torture  was  of 
that  merciful  kind  called  Ying-ko-leang 
or  (i  the  Parrot’s  Beam,”  which  consists 
in  raising  the  person’s  body  from  the 
ground  by  cords  fastened  round  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  thumbs,  and  fixed  upon  a  trans¬ 
verse  beam  of  bamboo.  After  this,  I 
was  decapitated  ;  the  only  use  my  little 
remaining  cash  could  be  applied  to,  on 
this  emergency,  was  that  of  feeing  the 
executioner  to  take  off  my  head  at  one 
blow. 

Ctoutg  Of  p|t$tOVJ). 


INSTANCES  OF  IGNORANCE  AND  FOLLY. 

Concluded. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  sent 
ambassadors  to  Tiberius  to  condole  the 
death  of  his  father  Augustus,  a  long  time 
after  he  was  dead,  the  Emperor  consi¬ 
dering  the  unreasonableness’of  it,  requited 
them  accordingly,  saying  : — <f  And  I  also 
am  sorry  for  your  heaviness,  having  lost 
so  valiant  a  knight  as  Hector, who  was 
slain  about  a  thousand  years  before.” 

Herodotus  tells  of  the  Psilli ,  a  foolish 
people,  being  displeased  with  the  south 
wind  for  drying  up  their  waters,  would 
needs  take  up  arms  against  it ;  but 
while  they  marched  upon  the  sands  to 
seek  their  enemy,  it  blew  so  strongly, 
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that  raising  a  drift  of  sand,  itjover whelmed 
them,  whereby,  instead  of  a  victory,  they 
met  with  their  graves  as  a  just  reward  of 
their  folly. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  falling  into  disgrace 
with  Henry  VIII,  said  : — ‘c  Had  I  been 
as  wise  and  careful  to  serve  the  God  of 
Heaven,  as  I  have  been  to  serve  my 
great  master  on  Earth,  he  would  never 
thus  have  left  me  in  my  grey  hairs.” 

Themistocles  being  banished  Atnens, 
fled  to  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia  for 
refuge,  who  was  wonderfully  overjoyed 
that  he  had  by  this  means  got  so  gallant 
a  man,  praying  to  his  gods,  that  his  ene¬ 
mies  might  be  always  so  infatuated  as  to 
banish  their  worthiest  men. 

Caius  Caligula  had  one  of  his  horses 
which  he  loved  best,  and  called  him, 
*  Swift  :*  lie  invited  him  to  supper,  and 
gave  him  his  provender  in  a  golden  man¬ 
ger,  and  drunk  wine  to  him  in  golden 
bowls ;  he  used  to  swear  by  his  health 
and  fortune.  He  promised  tomake^him 
consul,  as  before  he  had  made  him  his 
priest.  He  built  him  a  marble  stable, 
an  ivory  manger,  clothed  him  with  pur¬ 
ple,  put  a  chain  of  pearls  about  his  neck, 
besides,  he  built  him  a  house,  furnished 
it  with  household  stuff  and  servants,  that 
so,  they  whom  his  horse  invited,  might 
have  the  better  entertainment.  He  pre¬ 
tended  an  expedition  into  Britain,  made 
great  warlike  preparations,  led  his  army 
to  the  sea-side,  and  then  commanded 
them  to  gather  cockleshells,  with  which 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  spoils  of  his  conquered 
enemies. 

The  Turks  foolishly  hold,  that  man  at 
his  birth  hath  his  destiny  written  in  his 
forehead  by  God,  and  therein  all  the  good 
and  evil  that  shall  befal  him,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  what  death  he  shall  die ;  and 
hereupon  they  are  desperate  in  the  wars, 
and  fear  not  infection  of  the  plague,  so 
that  if  one  dies  of  the  plague,  another 
presently  wears  his  clothes. 

Sir  Roger  Williams  hearing  a  Spa¬ 
niard  foolishly  boasting  of  his  country 
salads ,  gave  him  this  reply,  ‘c  You  have 
indeed  good  sauce  in  Spain ,  but  we  in 
England  have  dainty  beeves,  veals  and 
muttons  to  eat  with  that  sauce.  And  as 
God  made  beasts  to  live  on  the  grass  of 
the  earth,  so  he  made  man  to  feed  upon 
them.”  P.  R.  J. 


THE  PENNON. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

The  pennon  she  gave  him  at  parting,  the 
knight 

Preserved  through  the  turmoil  of  battle  and 
strife.  Old  Roaiaunt. 


No  sooner  had  the  rosy  morn  illumin’d  each 
mountain  height, 

And  bees  o’er  fields  of  waving  corn,  in  golden 
gear  bedight, 

Sip’d  off  the  sweet  and  mellow  dew,  and 
lav’roclcs  trill’d  their  lay, 

While  soaring  in  etherial  blue  to  greet  the 
early  ray. 

Then  Roland  darted  from  his  couch,  and 
shouted  for  his  steed  > 

No  longer  dare  I  linger  here,  or  else  a  craven’s 
meed 

Will  be  my  portion,  hence  then  love,  and 
hence  ye  am’rous  joys, 

The  battle  field  shall  purge  my  soul  from  all 
your  base  alloys. 

Then  donn’d  the  knight  his  plumed  casque 
and  pois’d  his  ashen  spear. 

And  arm’d  his  prancing  battle  steed  in  all  his 
iron  gear, 

When  vaulting  in  the  saddle,  loud  and  lustily 
he  cried— 

“  Now  shall  thy  truth  and  courage  bold  my 
noble  steed  be  tried.” 

The  warrior  shook  his  courser’s  reins,  but 
looking  first  behind. 

High  on  the  don-jon  keep  he  ’spied,  light 
wav’ring  in  the  wind, 

A  broider’d  pennon,  down  it  came,  by  gentle 
breezes  borne, 

And  lodg’d  beside  the  soldier’s  steed,  unsul¬ 
lied  and  untorn. 

Sir  Roland  snatch’d  it  from  the  ground,  and 
wav’d  it  thrice  on  high, 

And  onward  spur’d  with  might  and  main, 
and  cried  his  battle  cry  ; 

The  foemen  saw  his  eagle  flight  with  terror 
and  dismay, 

And  lance  and  shield  in  vain  exposed  to  bar 
his  desp’rate  way. 

At  length  the  horrid  conflict  ceas’d,  no  longer 
lance  and  shield, 

Nor  clanging  mail  was  heard  to  ring  upon  the 
battle  field  ; 

The  sun  in  fierce  and  threat’ning  mood  had 
left  the  troubled  sky, 

And  loud  resounding  hurricanes  in  fitful 
gusts  swept  by. 

The  moon  escaping  from  a  cloud  pour’d  down 
her  spectral  light, 

And  sliow’d  a  band  of  steel-girt  men  emer¬ 
ging  to  the  sight : 

No  sound  of  reckless  mirth  was  theirs  ,  but 
oft  a  struggling  sigh, 

Would  brrrst  from  many  a  mailed  breast,  and 
darken  many  an  eye. 

Now  rung  a  volleying  bugle  blast  near  Roland’s 
castle  walls, 

And  forward  canre  a  joyful  train  from  Roland’s 
castle  halls  ; 

But  soon  each  joyous  smile  was  chas’d  by 
many  a  scalding  tear, 

WhenEva  sawherRoland’s  corse  outs  tretch’d 
upon  its  bier ! 

His  brow  was  gashed  with  many  a  wound, 
his  falcon  eye  was  dim. 

And  the  hand  of  death  had  paled  his  cheek, 
and  frozen  every  limb  ; 

But  nought  could  tear  from  his  iron  grasp 
what  his  ladye  at  parting  gave, 

And  the  pennon  he  bore  through  the  ranks  of 
war,  repos’d  with  the  knight  in  his 
grave.  T.  F. 
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(i  Sancho  1”  said  a  dying  planter  to  his 
slave,  “  for  your  faithful  services,  I  mean 
to  do  you  an  honour  :  I  will  leave  it  in 
my  will  that  you  shall  be  buried  in  our 
family  ground.”  “Ah!  Massa,”  an¬ 
swered  the  slave,  “  Sancho  no  good  be 
buried, — Sancho  rather  have  de  money 
or  de  freedom  ;  besides,  if  de  Devil  come 
in  de  dark  to  look  for  Massa,  he  make  de 
mistake,  and  take  away  de  poor  negro 
man  !”  — 

JOKE  UPON  JOKE. 

A  brave  tar,  who  had  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lose  both  his  larboard  and  star¬ 
board  fin  in  the  service  of  his  country,  on 
his  return  home  solicited  a  pension  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  ee  Why,” 
said  one  of  these  gentlemen,  more  used  to 
punning  than  fighting,  “  how  can  you 
expect  a  pension,  when  you  know  they  are 
only  granted  to  those  who  have  been 
wounded,  whilst  it  is  evident  you  have 
returned  quite  un(h)armed  from  the 
wars?”  Jack,  ignorant  of  his  joking 
propensities,  stared  immensely  at  this,  and 
began  to  expostulate  on  the  hardship  of 
his  case.  “  Well,  well,”  said  the  same 
merry  gentleman,  “we  will  break  through 
the  rule  this  time  :  you  shall  have  eighteen 
pence  a-dav,  as  it  is  very  evident  you  are 
an  (h )armless  man.*’  Honest  Jack  was 
now  all  gratitude,  and  wished  e<  his  ho¬ 
nour  all  the  good  luck  in  the  world  !” 
ec  Thank  }Te,”  replied  the  inveterate  pun¬ 
ster,  ff  and  in  return,  I  wish  you  all 
possible  arm  /”  J.  WOOD. 

~  \ 

A  DRY  JOKE  ON  A  WET  SUBJECT. 

At  the  late  Horticultural  Society’s  fete, 
a  gentleman  remarked  to  his  friend  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  ladies  came  dressed 
for  dancing'.  “  For  what  reason  ?”  cried 
the  other  in  amazement.— Why,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  well  provided  with  pumps, 
which  I  am  sure  are  highly  necessary  just 
now.”  — - — 

METROPOLITAN  ANOMALIES. 

A  countryman  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  London  ?  replied,  <c  It’s  the 
mortallest  queer  place  I  ever  zeed.  Why, 
Tothill-iiWafa  is  nothing  in  the  varsal 
world  but  a  parcel  of  housen — Whetstone 
Park  is  only  a  narrow  alley  ;  and  when  I 
went  to  Highbury  Barn,  to  zee  if  the 
cockneys  threshed  their  corn  like  we,  I 
could  vind  nothing  but  a  public-house  1” 

An  advertisement  was  issued  a  few  days 
since  from  one  of  "the  public  offices, 
offering  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  an 
escrutoire,  a  bed,  and  a  sideboard,  stolen 
out  of  “  an  empty  house”  in  C— t  street. 


LOGIC.  OR  THE  WAGER  WON. 

Two  gentlemen,  who  had  been  born  on 
the  same  day,  were  once  celebrating  the 
event  by  a  dinner  to  their  mutual  friends. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed  and  the  social 
glass  had  circulated  pretty  briskly,  one  of 
the  hosts  said  to  the  other,  “  What  will 
you  lay,  Johnson,  that  I  do  not  prove 
myself  to  be  considerably  older  than  you  ?” 
“  Why,  that’s  downright  nonsense,”  re¬ 
turned  the  other  ;  “  and,  as  I  am  sure  of 
winning.  I’ll  bet  you  a  rump  and  dozen 
you  cannot  do  it.”  ei  Done  !”  “  Done  !” 
“  Well,  then,”  said  the  first  speaker, 
what  is  your  age  to-day  ?”  se  Foity,” 
said  Johnson.  “  Why,  then,”  cried  the 
other  triumphantly,  te  as  we  were  both 
born  on  the  same  day,  I  must,  of  course, 
be  forty,  too  /”  A  hearty  laugh  followed 
this  logical  deduction,  and  it  was  allowed 
on  ail  hands  that  the  wager  was  fairly 
won,  although  at  the  expence  of  adding 
two  years  to  the  age  of  the  winner. 

- -  J.  WOOD. 

A  gentleman  was  threatening  to  beat  a 
dog  who  barked  intolerably.  ff  Why,” 
exclaimed  an  Irishman  who  was  present, 
“  would  you  beat  the  poor  dumb  animal 
for  making  a  noise.” 


ANOTHER  BATCH. 

Why  is  O’Connell  always  in  a  passion  ? 
— Because  he  was  born  in  Ire- land. 

What  neighbourhood  in  London  is  most 
■  suitable  for  writing  poetry  in  ? — Charing- 
cross,  because  it  is  near  the  Mews  (muse). 

Why  are  we  sure  to  have  justice  done 
us  after  dinner? — Because  we  get  our 
dessert. 

Why  is  the  Olio  not  likely  to  be  free  in 
its  opinions  ?— Because  it  is  published  in 
ShackelVs  / 

Why  is  a  haunch  of  venison  like  the 
vale  of  Aylesbury  ?— -Because  it  is  the 
best  part  of  bucks. 

Why  is  a  sailor  fond  of  tobacco  like 
water  ? — Because  he  is  a  lick-quid. 

What  flower  is  emblematic  of  a  fop 
addicted  to  fighting  ? — The  dandy -lion. 

— -  J.  WOOD. 

Epigram  on  the  Daughter  of  Mr.  Mann. 

Many  strange  things  must  happen,  no  doubt, 

In  Fortune’s  ceaseless  twirl ; 

But  this  is  the  strangest  ever  fell  out, 

For  a  little  Mann  is  a  girl.  J>  Wood. 


It  is  related  of  the  profligate  Lord  Ro¬ 
chester,  that  passing  through  Cambridge, 
he  addressed  a  gownsman,  whom  he  met 
by  accident,  as  follows  : — 

“  Cantabrigian,  can’st  thou  tell, 

A  traveller  the  way  to  h — 11  ?” 

The  reply  was  as  follows  : — > 

“  Go  on,  my  Lord,  nor  here  defer. 

The  nearest  way’s  by  K,ochester«”  w.s. 

2  G  2 
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IBiatgi  anti  <£&ronoIogg» 


DATE. 

DAYS. 

DIARY. 

July  15 

Wed. 

St,  S within. 

Sun  ris  56m  aft  3  . 

sets  3 - 8  1 

High  Water, 

54m  aft.  1  mor 

20— - 2  aft. 

! 

I 

i 

- -  16 

Thurs 

St.  Elier,  hermit 
and  martyr 

Full  Moon, 

42m  aft  2  morn. 

• -  17 

Frid. 

St.  Marcellina. 
High  Water, 

24m  aft  3  mor. 
44m -  aft. 

—  18 

Sat. 

St.  Arnoul,  mar. 

AD.  534. 

Sun  ris  59m  aft  3 
set  0  - 8 

-  19 

SUN. 

5  Sun.  aft  Trin. 
less  forthe  day 
15  c.  Sam  mor. 

17 -  even 

St.  Vincent. 

-  20 

Mon. 

St.  Joseph  Ba- 
sabas. 

High  Water, 

18m  after  5  mor. 
38 - -  5  aft. 

- —  21 

Tues. 

St.  Zotius  6  mar. 
AD.  204. 

DATE. 


CORRESPONDING  CHRONOLOGY. 


July  15 


-  16 


21 


This  saint,  who  was  of  noble  parentage,  received 
his  clerical  tonsure,  and  put  on  the  monastic 
habit  in  the  old  monastery  at  Winchester,  where 
he  passed  his  youth  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  the  scriptures.  He  was  promoted  to  holy 
orders  by  Helmstan,  bishop  of  Winchester;  at 
whose  death  in  852,  King  Ethelwolf  granted  him 
the  see,  which  he  filled  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
A.d.  868.  The  following  is  said  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  old  adage,  “  If  it  rains  on  St.  Swithin’s 
day,  there  will  be  rain  more  or  less  for  forty-five 
succeeding  days.”  A  short  time  preceding  the 
death  of  St.  Swithen,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
buried  in  the  open  church-yard,  and  not  in  the 
chancel  of  the  Minster,  which  request  was  com¬ 
plied  with  ;  but  the  monks,  on  his  being  canon¬ 
ized,  thinking  it  disgraceful  for  the  saint  to  lie 
in  the  open  church-yard,  resolved  to  remove  his 
body  into  the  choir,  which  'was  to  have  been  done 
with  solemn  procession  on  the  15th  of  July.  It 
rained,  however,  so  violently  on  that  day,  and  for 
forty  days  succeeding,  as  had  hardly  ever  been 
known,  which  made  them  set  aside  their  design, 
and  instead,  they  erected  a  chapel  over  his  grave, 
at  which  many  miracles  were  wrought., 

1800. — Expired  on  this  day,  at  his  seat  near  South¬ 
ampton,  ,?kt.  57,  Bryan  Edwards,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  “  History  of  the  West  Indies,”  and 
other  productions  connected  with  the  islands  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Our  saint,  who  was  famed  for  her  austere  life,  and 
for  her  exemplary  piety,  died  a  virgin,  a.d.  397- 
She  was  the  eldest  sister  of  St.  Ambrose. 

1772. — On  this  day,  the  Gaspee,  a  king’s  schooner, 
endeavouring  to  prevent  smuggling,  at  Rhode 
Island,  in  British  America,  was  burned  by  the 
populace  at  Providence  ;  and  the  people  of  Bos¬ 
ton  actually  published  a  Bill  of  Rights,  couched 
in  tbe  boldest  terms. 

1374. — Anniversary  ofthe  death  of  Francis  Petrarch. 
Next  to  Dante,  he  was  the  father  of  Italian  Poe¬ 
try  ;  being  the  first  poet  of  any  eminence  after 
the  Troubadours.  The  poems  which  he  wrote  on 
the  beautiful  Laura,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  ena¬ 
moured,  exhibit  uncommon  delicacy  and  chastity 
of  sentiment,  as  well  as  of  poetry.  Perhaps,  as 
poetic  strains  of  pure,  romantic  love,  they  are  not 
to  be  equalled  in  any  language. 

Our  saint,  in  the  year  1598,  was  promoted  to  the 
holy  orders  of  sub-deacon  and  deacon,  and  of 
priesthood  in  1600.  He  was  the  founder  of  se¬ 
veral  confraternities,  a3  well  as  director  of  the 
foundation  of  several  great  hospitals,  as  in  Paris 
that  of  foundlings.  He  calmly  expired  in  his 
chair  in  his  85th  year,  a.d.  1660. 

1783. — Expired  on  this  day  the  eminent  dissenting 
divine,  Job  Orton,  the  biographer  of  Doddridge, 
ast.  66,  His  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  practical  works  on  the 
subject;  aud  his  “Letters  to  a  Young  Clergy¬ 
man,”  should  be  in  tbe  bands  of  every  young 
minister. 

This  saint  was  one  of  tbe  72  disciples  of  our  Lord, 
and  was  put  in  competition  with  St,  Mathias  to 
succeed  the  traitor  Judas. 

1620. — On  this  day  began  a  general  massacre  ofthe 
Protestants  in  the  Valteline,  a  valley  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  It  commenced  at  Tirano,  extended  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  district,  and  lasted  three  days. 

1796. — Expired  on  this  day,  Robert  Burns,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Scottish  poet,  in  his  38th  year.  Burns. is 
pronounced  by  his  elegant  biographer  Dr.  Currie, 
to  be  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  at  once  ex¬ 
celled  in  humour,  tenderness,  and  sublimity. 
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African  Customs,  415 
Ale-drinking  Custom  of  the  Essex  Ladies, 
239 

All  Fools’  Day,  190 
April  Fools  in  the  East,  205 
Areca  Tree,  Festival  of  the  Gentoos  in 
honour  of  the,  307 
Boarding,  319 

Chimney  Sweepers’ Custom  in  Herts,  31 
China,  Customs  observed  on  New  Year’s 
Day  in,  15 

Chinese  Festivals,  303 
Clapnet,  The,  126 
Corpus  Christi  at  Shrewsbury,  383 
Dutch  Customs,  353 
Eed-e-nou-roze,  The,  (Persian  Spring 
Festival),  205 
Flagelledi,  The,  254 
Flannel  for  the  inside,  191 
Greek  Custom,  396 
Hat  Nut,  31 

Hearts’-pricking,  against  witchcraft  in 
cattle,  63 

Hobby  Horse  Danse,  The,  14 
Interment,  Ceremonies  of,  383,  398 
Jewish  Custom,  319 
Manorial  Services,  Singular,  47,  95 
Messinese,  Festival  observed  by  the,  431 
Pig,  The  Game  of  the,  175 
Seasonable  Customs,  &c.  &c.,  143 
Snow  in  Italy,  Customs  of  preserving,  126 
Swiss  Customs,  254 
Valentine’s  Day  practices,  79,  89 
Wedding,  Persian,  Custom,  111 
Welch,  Singular  custom  of  the,  351 

Death  Omens,  75 

£3  tart)  aii&  C^tottclago. 

[In  each  Number.] 

Doge  of  Venice,  Ceremony  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the,  with  the  Adriatic,  92 
Dogs,  Curious  account  of,  204 
Dryden  the  Poet,  Remarkable  story  of,218 
Edinburgh  Murderers,  The,  137 
Fatal  Frolic,  56 
Family  Library,  248 
Fools’  Day,  221 

&paxt£  antf  pagtfawtf* 

Morra,  The  Game  of,  381 
Pig,  The  Game  of  the,  175 

Fuseli  the  Painter,  Recollections  of,  233 
Genius,  Essay  on,  313 
Glances  and  Chancess  359 
Geology  and  Geography,  Some  account 
of  Dr.  Birkbeck’s  Lectures  on,  359 
Hansel  Monday,  5,  24 
Haydon,  Anew  Picture  for,  55 

lllttatraftotta  of  f^tatcrrj). 

Archery,  173,  186 
Banners,  61 
Castles,  110 
Coined  Money,  158 


Fruits  and  Flowers,  Foreign,  their  first 
introduction  into  England,  397 
James  the  Second,  Curious  particulars 
regarding  the  escape  of,  413 
Literary  Journals,  On,  140 
London  in  the  15th  Cent.,  Doings  in,  270 
Records,  The  antiquity  of,  77 
Sanctuary,  The  Privilege  of,  127 

Ctottta  wf  Utat0rrn 

Ignorance  and  folly.  Instances  of,  411, 
453 

History  of  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  di 
S.  Lucca  at  Bologna,  220 

- - of  the  Nightingale,  70 

Holiday,  Old,  Amusements,  297 
Hor^e  Philologic.® — 

The  Latin  Language,  21 
House  of  Commons,  The,  12 
Insect,  a  curious  one  found  in  a  log  of 
cedar  described,  217,  232 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  A  passage  in  the 
life  of,  265 

Library,  The  Lady’s,  Remarks  on,  70 

- -  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  214 

• . Family,  The,  Remarks  and  Ex¬ 

tracts,  249,  373 

Mulberry  Tree,  Shakspeare’s,  On,  229 
Mythology,  Origin  of,  296 
Napoleon,  Interesting  Anecdotes  of,  122 
Nile,  Battle  of  the.  Account  of  the, 

2300ft. 

Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  46 
Alchemy,  77 

Almanac-maker,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury’s 
character  of  an,  172 
Aloe,  The,  411 

Ancients,  their  ignorance,  430 
Apophthegms,  119,  150,  197,  244,  318, 
429 

Asthma,  Cheap  cure  of  an,  46 
Avarice,  92 

Axiom  and  Maxim,  303 
Baronet,  Origin  of  the  title,  93 
Bayard,  Chevalier,  Last  moments  of  the,  77 
Bears  and  wolves  of  Norway,  their  amiable 
habits,  205 

Bells,  The  first  introduction  of,  351 
Bible,  The,  compared  to  an  orchard,  382 
Bonfires,  335 

Brigand,  Tne  derivation  of  the  term,  173 
British  Army,  The  losses  of  the,  157 
Bullism,  John,  286 

Burns’  song  of Scots  wha  hae  wi’  Wal¬ 
lace  bled,”  173 
Chinese  prejudices,  30 

- -  prisons,  47 

Cigar,  My  last,  413 

Civic  feasting  restrained,  46 

Claplperlon,  Capt.,  his  great  humanity,  93 

Classic  etymons  and  origins, 198, 334,  396 

Clerical  epicures,  60 

Cobbett’s  advice  to  young  men,  366 
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Coffee,  Curious  advertisement  of  the  sale 
of  made,  47 

Coins,  The  first,  in  Europe,  303 
Commons,  House  of.  Number  of  Naval 
and  Military  Members  in,  367 
Corpulency  ridiculed,  13 
Cossacks,  who  so  called,  359 
Cuckoo,  The,  Some  account  of,  269 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  his  cruelty  at  Cul- 
loden,  77 
Custom,  125 

Dancing’  girls  of  the  East,  334 
Demonologie,  King  James’s,  138 
Denon,  Observation  of,  205 
Dissection  on  the  Continent,  93 
Diogenes,  382 
Dogs  in  Turkey,  397 
Domesday  survey.  The  object  of  the,  109 
Easter,  Account  of  the  festival,  203 

- custom,  139,  205 

Elder  Tree,  its  agreeable  qualities,  351 
Execution,  a  laughable  one  on  ship¬ 
board,  288 

Exercise  beneficial,  13 
Fatal  Occurrence.  94 
Fielding,  Henry,  Anecdote  of,  31 
Foolery,  Fashionable,  204 
Forget-me-not,  origin  of  its  name,  413 
Franklin,  Dr.,  The  tomb  of,  412 
Frog  eating-,  318 
Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,  109 
Genius,  A  prolific,  31.8 
Giraffe,  Account  of  the,  429 
Gluttony,  test  of,  238 
Greek  custom,  397 

Great  Seal  of  England,  origin  of  the,  446 

Guinea  worms,  126 

Hammercloths,  origin  of,  286 

Haydn,  Anecdote  of,  287 

Health,  Sure  methods  of  improving,  251 

Heretics,  Privileges  of,  12 

Hindoo  diversion,  125 

Hob  and  nob.  Origin  of,  286 

Holidays,  430 

Horne  Tooke,  Habits  of,  203 
Horseburgh,  Origin  of  the  name  of,  222 
Hot  cross  bun  day,  239 
Impertinence  punished,  77 
Improvement,  173 

Insects,  Novel  method  of  destroying,  238 
Intercourse,  350 

Intrigue,  Polish  mode  of  preventing,  13 

Ipocras,  61 

Jew,  Jest  of  a,  365 

Johnsoniana,  203 

Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  237 

Judicature,  Courts  of,  their  origin,  109 

Karpians,  Character  of  the,  270 

King,  The  title  of,  its  derivation,  173 

- •,  Dr.  Anecdote  of,  47 

Knowledge,  on  the  attainment  of,  125 
Language,  The  English,  156 
Laughter  conducive  to  health,  13 
Laurel  a  preventative  for  flies,  431 


Lawyers,  Number  of,  in  England  and 
Wales,  318 

Learning,  The  pleasure  arising  from,  61 
Lent  penances,  204 
Locusts,  use  of  for  food,  157 
Love  defined,  254 

-  of  music,  286 

Man,  367 

Manners  of  the  English  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  318 

Marriages,  The  proclaiming  of,  in  New¬ 
gate  Market,  222 
Maxims  on  love,  285 
May  Pole,  Origin  of  the,  269 
Mediterranean^  A  squall  in  the,  139 
Methodists,  365 

Milk  Tree  of  South  America  described,  157 
Monarchy,  46 
Napoleon,  381 

Newspapers,  Integrity  of  the,  109 

- - press,  107 

• - - -  reporters,  108 

Oak,  The,  and  its  fruit,  285 

- s,  celebrated  ones,  317 

Onions,  Egyptian,  395 
Orizon,  miraculous,  12 
Pamphlets,  382 
Pearl,  The,  139 

Peas,  Green,  The  general  season  for  the 
coming  in  of,  303 
Peg  tankards,  238 
Persian  cities,  139 

Phrases,  Singular,  explained,  254,  366 
Population,  302 

Poitugal,  Singular  mountain  in,  367 
Prudence,  Maxims  of,  302 
Pumpkin  oil,  61 
Rabbits,  fecundity  of,  254 
Reporter,  Laughable  anecdote  of  a,  95 
Rowland  Hill,  Anecdote  of,  268 
Selden,  46 

Skull,  Miracle  of  the,  61 
Silk  worms,  317 

Sinclair's,  Sir  J.,  son’s  adventure  with 
Napoleon,  204 
Spinsters,  335 
Strong  men,  173 
Style,  Imitation  of,  126 
Sucking  the  monkey,  the  practice  ex¬ 
plained,  366 
Sumptuary  laws,  351 
Superstition,  189 
Swords,  The  naming  of,  431 
Table-cloths,  History  of,  93 
Tea,  its  uses,  268 
Temperance,  131 
Temporar  Mutantur,  287 
Thomas  a  Becket,  138 

- Singular  occurrence 

in  the  life  of,  138 
Time,  Husbanding,  420 
Tobacco,  446 
Tom  Paine,  238 

Tragedy,  The  first  English,  110 
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Triple  Crown  of  the  Pope,  its  origin,  93 
Violet,  The,  412 
Vulture,  268 

Vocabulary,  Leaves  from  a  modern,  253 
Wales,  The  principality  of,  412 
War-music  of  the  ancients,  381 
Wasps,  Novel  mode  of  destroying,  351 
Waverley  Novels,  The  author’s  own  il¬ 
lustrations,  351 
Whiskers  of  animals,  238 
Wife,  picture  of  a  good  one  by  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  395 
Winter,  The  Rev.  Cornelius,  Anecdote 
of,  284 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  Magnanimous  reply 
of,  92 

Zoological  Gardens,  Useful  Guide  to 
the,  94 
Zinc,  158 

Ortgtng. 

Baronet,  the  title,  93 
Brandy,  189 
Brigand,  the  term,  173 
Chouans,  why  so  called,  110 
Coined  Money,  158 
Colman’s  Broad  Grins,  188 
Doge  of  Venice,  his  marrying  with  the 
Adriatic,  92 

English  Courts  of  Judicature,  109 
Forget  me  not,  413 
Great  Seal  of  England,  446 
Hammercloths,  286 
Hackney  coaches,  61 
Hob  and  nob,  286 

Horseburgh,  Origin  of  the  name  of,  222 

Holiday,  the  half  one  at  school,  430 

May  Pole,  268 

Mythology,  296 

Triple  Crown  of  the  Pope,  93 

Physiognomy,  228 

Poet  turned  preacher,  The,  ]53 

lUortiii, 

ORIGINAL,  SELECTED  AND  TRANSLATED. 

Affection’s  Tear,  251 
Alpine  Banditti,  Song  f,  72 
Anacreontique,  167 
Angel’s  Invitation,  The,  232 
Aramintaio  Medora,  69 
Ascot,  The  Journey  to,  153 
Ballad,  297 

Baron’s  Trumpet,  The,  349 
Battle  Pledge,  The,  9 
Beauty,  298 

Biographical  Tablet  of  the  late  Sir  Wm. 
Curtis,  55 

- - - - - Rev>  M. 

Wilks,  90 

Brentford  Johns,  The,  219 
Bride  of  Death,  The,  88 
Buttercup,  To  the,  342 
Canzonet,  185,  389 
Chin  Wigs,  393 
Cousins,  213 
Day  Dream,  A,  24 


Dead  Soldier,  The,  134 
Departing  Lover’s  Farewell  to  his  Mis 
tress,  197 

Disconsolate  Lover,  The,  313 

Edwy,  Sir,  167 

Eolian  Lyre,  On  the,  37 

Epitaph  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  405 

Fairy  Melody,  150 

Fancy.  (A  Song),  73 

Fare  thee  well,  246 

First  Love,  343 

Forresterre’s  Song,  249 

Green-Room  Repartee,  263 

Grinder,  The,  (A  Street  Circular)  267 

Guitar,  Ode  to  the,  234 

Hour  Glass,  The, 

Archdeacon  Nares,  218 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  372 

Hungarian  Anthology 

Selections  from,  the  Living  Poets  of  Hungary. 

Beloved,  The,  439 
Boat  Song,  439 
Flower  Gatherer,  The,  440 
Good  Wishes,  440 
Spring,  439 
Twilight,  Evening,  439 
Jess,  wi’  the  merry  blue  een,  231 
Lady’s  Farewell,  The,  to  her  despairing 
Lover,  173 

Laudem  Bullae  2Ero  Nauticae,  In,  278 
Lent,  Movements  in,  169 
Lieutenant’s  Lament,  The,  423 
Life  and  Death,  198 
Lines  in  imitation  of  Propertius,  377 
Lines  written  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  the 
Spanish  Refugees,  359 
Little  Mary,  To,  56 
London  Lyrics 

Kemp  Town,  75 
Lament  of  the  Orchestra,  133 
Word,  A,  of  Advice  to  Anti 
Catholics,  343 
Love  (A  Sonnet),  442 
Lover’s  May  Morn  Invitation,  The,  342 
Maiden,  The,  to  her  Sailor,  315 
Misery,  The  Blessing  of,  153 
My  Last  Cigar,  412 
Novelties,  104 
Oh  !  did  I  not  foretell,  377 
Old  Oak  Tree,  The,  or  Father  Phelim’s 
Dream,  329 

Omnipotence  of  the  Deity — Infancy, 
Youth,  and  Age — Extracted  from  the 
MS.  of  the,  119 
Pennon,  The,  454 
Peter  the  Hermit,  101 
Poet,  The,  356 
Poetry,  43 

- Ode  to,  148 

Rubicon,  The,  172 
Rising  Sun,  296 
Rebel,  The,  to  his  Mistress 
Sea  Maiden’s,  The,  Song,  280 
Serenade,  265 

Sodom,  The  Destruction  of,  179 
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Soft  Nonsense,  74 
Sonnet,  76,  105,  364 
Song,  75,  150 

-  of  Archie  Rover,  407 

Spring,  314 

- —  Morning,  The,  Beauty  and 

^  Youth,  106 

Star,  The,  that  beams  for  ever,  8 
Stoke  Newington*,  185 

Tablets  for  Actors 
Subjects. 

Bennet,  Mr.,  388 
Blanchard,  196 
Braham,  321 
Cooke,  T.  P.  3^8 
Cooper,  196 
Dowton,  388 
Egerton,  ‘263 
Farley,  328 
Barren,  Mr.  W.  262 
Harley,  196 
Isaacs,  262 
Jones,  388 
Kean,  196 
Keeley,  262 
Kemble,  Charles,  262 
Liston,  328 
Macready,  328 
Matthews,  1 96 
Sapio,  388 
Terry,  388 
Wallack,  328 
Wrench,  262 
Yates,  388 
Young,  196 

Thought,  280 

Tom  Stump  (A  Street  Circular),  27 
To  the  Moon,  107 

—  J,  L.  O.,  107 

—  a  Poet’s  Wife  and  Child,  203 

—  Zillah,  308 

—  A.  F.,  309 

—  Mr.  B.,  364 

Tributary  Lines  to  a  celebrated  English 
Vocalist,  281 

Twenty-eight  and  Twenty-nine  (The 
Years),  10 

Victim  of  Love,  The,  218 
Workings,  Death’s,  229 
Woman’s  Constancy  and  Love,  201 

Sally  Solomons,  Old,  104 
Scottish  Laconics,  196 

J^etsitce  autf  &rt. 

Chemical  Catechism,  New,  140 
Consumption,  Smoking  for,  141 
Entomology,  15 
French  Wines,  14 
Lighthouses,  Ancient,  141 


*  Erratum— In  this  article,  for  Sir  Isaac 
Watts,  read  Dr. 


Tea  or  Coffee,  14 
Malaria,  15 

Seal  Engraying,  1 1 
Sharpe’s  Magazine,  Remarks  on,  424 
Schinderhannes,  the  Robber  of  the  Rhine, 
Exploits  of,  282 
Sicilians,  Remarks  on  the,  185 

JHitflular  $3!)nt£e£. 

Their  Import. 

Abate,  To,  124 
Abcedary,  125 
Abelins,  125 

Bycorne  and  Cheebiface,  252 
Clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag,  125 
Filberts,  or  Filberd,  125 
Goddes  Kichel,  252 
Haberdashers,  125 
Hable  and  Hability,  124 
Ho,  Boy,  252 
Jack,  125 

Mahomet’s  Ovens,  124 
Pennymotigers,  125 
Peter  Men,  125 
Peter’s  Post,  125 
Sewers,  252 

Touching  the  Alcoran,  124 
Underne,  or  Undernoon,  252 
Wariangles,  252 
Spain,  Old,  Essay  on,  217,  263 
Spanish  and  Italian  Refugees,  358 

ti  antf  Stamantetf. 

Andreas  Veit  Woodir,  59 
Anne  of  Geierstein,  309,  321,  343,  359 
Azeem  and  Hussuneah,  305 
Barba  Yorghi,  the  Greek  Pilot,  208,  234 
Basilia,  a  Tale  of  Modem  Athens,  273, 
315,  332 

Best  Bat  in  the  School,  The,  84 
Brahmin’s  Prediction,  The,  385 
Druggist  of  Fife,  The,  225 
Emma  Poulton.  A  Legend  of  the  Civil 
Civil  Wars,  129,  154 
Family  Feuds  ;  or.  The  Riyals,  177 
First  and  Last  Kiss,  The,  299 
Garter,  The,  (A  Romance  of  English 
History),  113,  135,  155 
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